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tT D. G. Stoeckhardt. fT 


It has pleased the Lord above life and death, according to his wise counsel, 
to usher into eternal rest the senior natu of our St. Louis faculty, D. G. 
Stéckhardt, highly revered in our Synod and far beyond its circles, Thursday, 
January 9, shortly before noon, at the age of 71, by a sudden death resulting 
from a cerebral apoplexy, to give him the reward of grace which he promised to 
his pious and faithful servants. 

D. Stéckhardt, with his simple faith and godly conduct, was an edifying 
example for all who came into contact with him, and in his profession he was a 
theologian of God's grace, equipped with great erudition, sharpness of mind, 
and other glorious spiritual gifts, and gifted by the Holy Spirit, without whom one 
can study and learn nothing that is pleasing to God and beneficial to us and 
others, with clear knowledge of the beneficial doctrine in all its articles. 

D. Stéckhardt has fought with holy earnestness and Elias zeal for more 
than thirty years in the front ranks of our theologians for the jewel of pure 
doctrine and the practice corresponding to it in the Missouri Synod which had 
become so dear to him. 

D. Stéckhardt was a sentinel from the walls of Zion, and the bright, pure 
sound of his trombone was never missed, especially when it came to defending 
the three main castles with which true Lutheranism stands. 
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and falls, of the Sola Scriptura, of the Sola Gratia, and of the communion of 
Churches and Sacraments, only on the basis of real unanimity in all the articles of 
doctrine. 

D. Stéckhardt has been abundantly blessed by God and has been a blessing 
to many. From his body streams of blessings have flowed over thousands, through 
his sermons in the local congregation of the Holy Cross, through his more than thirty 
years of lectures in the Concordia Seminary and through his numerous writings and 
articles, primarily in this magazine. 

May our Synod, which loved D. Stéckhardt for the sake of the genuine 
Lutheran truth given to it by God through Walther, always honor his memory by 
following the example he left us, especially in unbreakable faithfulness to divine 
truth. F. B. 


Preface. 


An article by D. Hun- zinger in the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" (XXI, p. 419 
ff.) throws glaring light on the present dismal theological and ecclesiastical 
conditions in the regional churches of Germany. We read here about the prevailing 
uncertainty in dogmatics there: Today a dogmatist can no longer cope without 
severe inner struggles with himself. A time of suffering, of martyrdom, had fallen 
upon dogmatics. Gone is the confident tone that Hofmann, Frank, Ritschl, Lipsius, 
Rothe, Dérner, Philippi, Biedermann, Schweizer and Schleiermacher had still struck. 
If a dogmatist now speaks categorically, one doubts the originality of his certainty. It 
was even more questionable whether people could be found who shared his 
confidence. Even within small and smallest circles, the dogmatics of not a single 
theologian could at present count on universal validity. Nowhere could one speak of 
dogmatic schools and hardly of dogmatic directions. The former firmly delimited 
schools had today become a long series of individual theologians who could hardly 
be specified. The various rings of former times had dissolved into a chain: zavta pei. 
The circle of readers of a theological or ecclesiastical paper was no longer held 
together by dogmatic agreement, but by practical, ecclesiastical-political and similar 
questions and historical methods in science. Dogmatics comes into consideration 
almost only as a mood, not seldom as a mood of possible indifference and 
skepticism. Beyond a certain generality, extensibility, and elasticity, firmly outlined 
concepts, unambiguous judgments, and categorical propositions emp- 
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our sex finds as hard speeches, unbearable imposition. From the outset, one 
expects the dogmatist to speak as hypothetically as possible, with numerous ifs and 
buts, woulds, mights, shoulds. Perhaps and At Most. The dogmatist must be content 
to present his own conviction. If a theologian does that "with energy and warmth", 
one is pleased about his personal "piety", without therefore agreeing with his 
statements. His (D. Hunzinger's) extensive experiences always confirmed an 
unprecedented cleavage in the dogmatic views. Literally: "In writing this | am 
endeavouring as far as possible to keep away from exaggerations. But the 
impressions which | owe to extensive and thorough experience in this field are 
always the same. They always confirm anew an unprecedented cleavage in 
dogmatic views. Nowhere in theology is there so little consensus today as in 
dogmatics. Nor, | would like to believe, have dogmatists at any time been so little 
sure of their disciples as at present. Wherever we meet, in public or in silence, pupils 
of our present authoritative dogmatists, we need not wait long for the verdict on their 
teachers: thou hast possessed the power to attract me, etc." (S. 421.) 

No one will be particularly surprised at this insurmountable, paralyzing 
skepticism in all questions of Christian doctrine when he hears in what modern 
dogmatics sees its task. D. Hun- zinger writes: It is infinitely difficult today for the 
theologian to come to terms with himself dogmatically. How theologians must 
struggle and fight to find and express the truths that have become truly normative 
for their own religious life and experience! Even this step, which is only the first, 
must be taken with an unprecedented caution, because one is now working with an 
unprecedented insight into the possibilities of self-deception. But this fear of self- 
deception lames the dogmatist in his work, which he can only do under the constant 
control of the psychology of self-deception. The matter would be relatively easy if 
dogmatics were merely a description of pious states of mind. Conscientious self- 
observation could then lead to the goal. But dogmatics seeks to ascertain the 
objective realities existing outside the subject, which form the basis of those 
subjective emotions and therefore possess the value of objective norms for religious 
cognition. The dogmatist should not merely say what pious states a somehow and 
somewhere religiously excited mind has experienced, but which of these states are 
normally to be traced back to objective revelatory realities and of what kind these 
are themselves. "This means no less than that we are before the 
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It is the most complicated of all tasks to establish a necessary lawful connection 
between the arousing factors and the subjective effects of a religious nature in which 
they appear, and to pronounce them in the form of categorical judgments. And here, 
indeed, lies a tremendously wide field of possibility of error. For if this problem of 
getting beyond the mere reality of consciousness is already weighed down in the 
knowledge of the world by those great difficulties which epistemology uncovers, they 
are all the more piled up where the far more uncontrollable field of religious 
knowledge is concerned, and threefold where it is a question of linking to dogmatic 
statements certain historical judgments which, by their very nature, are subject to 
the ever uncertain historical authentication. Our eyes have been opened today to 
the great difficulty of establishing such normative dogmatic statements." (422.) If 
this achievement described by D. Hunzinger were really the issue of the dogmatists, 
however, no better advice could be given to them than to throw in the towel as 
quickly as possible and, instead of unattainable utopias, to occupy themselves with 
possible and useful things. 

According to D. Hunzinger it is the sciences with their critical methods that 
have taken away the ground from the Christian doctrines of faith and have put 
dogmatics into skeptical vacillation. He writes: "The many ways of 19th century 
dogmatics, the biblical, traditionalist, speculative, consciousness-theological, also 
the metaphysics-opposing of Ritschl's practical-religious revelation positivism, seem 
to us hopelessly outdated. Certainly we feel that in all of them there is something 
right, something unanswerable. But the problems are enormous for us, if we want 
to do justice to the demands that are so numerous in those paths. The sources of 
error that have made them impassable are clearly before our eyes. We know quite 
well how not to do it and why not to do it. But getting it right has never been as 
difficult as it is today. A certain sceptical mood does not let us go, even towards our 
own attempt. From all sides our time has piled up obstacles to dogmatic work which 
seem insurmountable. Historical criticism, with its newest religious-historical 
method, has made the entire factual ground on which dogmatics must be based 
uncertain. The penetration of epistemology into theology burdens us with the most 
difficult preliminary investigations, and carries into dogmatics all the skepticism of 
our agnostic age. Psychology and psychopathology have long since taken 
possession of religious phenomena, and are unceasingly endeavoring to explain 
religious consciousness by causal means. All these scientific methods have a 
negative effect on dogmatics. They always separate from the objects of the 
dogmatist more than little- 
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sten uncertain. Thus we are perplexed by a process of gradual shrinkage of 
dogmatics." (423.) 

The boundless disjointedness, general doubtfulness, and complete perplexity 
of the dogmatists of the national church thus have their reason in all kinds of 
concessions to science and criticism. And according to Hunzinger, these 
concessions cannot be avoided, since the negative work is only too east in the right 
against the teachings of the old dogmatics. One is helpless in the face of the process 
of the gradual shrinking of dogmatics. In all positions, people are sounding the retreat 
and are settling for the utmost possibilities. At the same time, there is no longer a 
carefree disregard of these obstacles arising from scientific work. The tone of 
conviction has lost its power. We have become very sensitive and conscientious in 
the face of criticism. And the more we delve into the frontiers of dogmatics, the more 
we have to acknowledge the real existence of great difficulties which our sense of 
reality refuses to ignore or conceal. Yes, we would have to acknowledge the 
countless limitations that the critical sciences have placed on our dogmatics. The 
difficult situation in which the dogmatist finds himself, and which causes him so much 
distress, is therefore an unavoidable consequence of the concessions which one has 
had to make to science and criticism, and is therefore also to be loved by us. - If D. 
Hunzinger is right, then one can understand how in a dogmatics that makes the most 
extensive concessions to hostile sciences, and thereby in fact gives itself away, there 
can no longer be any room for the old certainty of truth and firmness of conviction 
with its "we believe, teach and confess. 

According to D. Hunzinger, this bleak situation becomes even more 
unpleasant for the dogmatist of the regional church because of the prerequisite that 
he must not only serve science, but also the Christian community and its faith. 
Dogmatics must do justice to both postulates, ecclesiasticism and scholarship. But 
how this could be done without sacrificing one principle for the other was still the 
most difficult problem. Hunzinger writes: "And to this is added the second immense 
difficulty, that the dogmatist has from the outset to keep himself present to his work, 
that it is not merely his own, but the faith of the congregation he serves, the scientific 
presentation and substantiation of which is expected of him. Without this 
ecclesiastical validity his achievement falls outside the framework of theology 
altogether. He who does not mind this is at least one, and, | think, free from the 
greatest dogmatic worry. But he also does not understand his task for the present. 
Whoever serves his church in the right sense by scientific work 
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must from the outset be serious about both the ecclesiasticism and the scientificity 
of his dogmatics. How this is to be done without sacrificing one postulate in any 
degree to the other is, after all, the most difficult problem. For it seems as if 
ecclesiasticism, as a given and unchangeable norm, necessarily impairs 
scientificity, as an always unfinished task, and vice versa. Never has the tension 
that must arise from the two-sidedness of the dogmatic task been felt so painfully 
and deeply as it is today. It has always been there. No dogmatist who has wanted 
to be more than an unconditional repressor of tradition has remained untouched by 
it. But today it threatens to go beyond the scope of dogmatics as a science. The 
alternative seems inevitable that either science, as the bearer of the principles of 
presuppositionless criticism and never-finished progress, will dissolve the 
ecclesiasticism of dogmatics or be ignored by it. Before the task of escaping this 
alternative with a clear conscience, the ecclesiastical dogmatist finds himself 
placed." (424.) In other words, the national ecclesiastical dogmatist considers it his 
duty to bring his doctrines into harmony with unbelieving, Bible-hostile Wifsenschaft. 
And how dogmatics is to accomplish this sad feat without sacrificing the faith of the 
church to the juggernaut of science is, however, "ultimately the most difficult 
problem" and at the same time characteristic of the shameful plight of regional 
church theology, which has been enslaved by science. 

But the victims of this "problematic" dogmatics are not only the theologians 
who struggle in vain to reconcile the scriptural teachings of the church with the anti- 
biblical teachings of science, but the whole church. Hunzinger writes: "She (the 
Church) suffers unspeakably at present from the problematic. Character, from which 
dogmatics is not able to get out. As a result, it has virtually entered into a crisis that 
threatens to become life-threatening. For it cannot exist without a firm norm of 
truth.... In the long run, as every day shows, external constitutional unity cannot 
neutralize general doctrinal uncertainty. For what ultimately holds the Church 
together in its empirical stock is nothing else than the community of faith, which 
necessarily expresses itself in a certain knowledge and doctrine. As soon as 
Protestantism surrenders itself to the impulse of modern science to the extent that 
it abandons the commonality of objective possession of truth and is content to 
represent and make effective in modern life the principle of an unattached subjective 
piety, it dissolves as a church with inner necessity. The symptoms of this dissolution 
of Protestantism as a church-forming principle by the 
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Science we have before us everywhere, especially in the utter helplessness of the 
Protestant churches in the face of the general doctrinal uncertainty and the actuality 
of apostasy in the midst of their bosom. If they do not succeed in overcoming this 
condition, they will dissolve." In the air of modern skeptical dogmatics, then, even 
according to D. Hunzinger, the Church cannot live, must rather suffocate and 
miserably perish. 

The extent to which the religious doubtfulness and disintegration of modern 
dogmatics has already taken hold in the church among pastors, teachers, and 
laymen, and what evil consequences this has for the church and its members, is 
what D. Hunzinger thus lets himself be heard: "Whoever gets around a bit in the 
German fatherland gains the most painful impressions of the religious-ecclesiastical 
plight which this state of dogmatic perplexity has caused. Everywhere he can hear 
from clergymen and teachers of religion the complaint about the uncertainty of the 
possession of truth in the church, as far as it does not concern clergymen and 
teachers who have already come to terms with the above-mentioned view of Modern 
Protestantism. An agnostic mood has taken hold in the most essential Christian 
questions of truth, which reminds one more of the well-known Pilate question than 
of the equally well-known Jesus answer. In many cases it is openly admitted that 
one has no sense for dogmatic questions, finds no way out of uncertainty, but is 
compelled to live and officiate in an insurmountable indifferentism or skepticism. Yet, 
in an agonizing resignation, one often quietly continues to preach and teach the old 
faith. One esteems it as indispensable, one clings to it emotionally, one does not 
want to let it go at any price. But in doing so one brings a necessary sacrificium 
intellectus. One feels most insecure, unhappy, and helpless about it. Those who 
stand on the ground of a biblical or traditionalist orthodoxy demand that 'reason be 
taken captive to the obedience of Christ,’ by which alone the Church can be saved. 
But one overlooks the fact that the sound of this demand, as inwardly correct as it is 
in itself, is abhorrent to modern spiritual life, and therefore does not hold many, and 
not the worst church members, but repels them. Others seek to forget the 
groundlessness of their ecclesiastical existence and their ecclesiastical work by 
throwing themselves headlong into all kinds of practical, social, associational work, 
and yet never lose the feeling that their activity really lacks a foundation. They seek 
the salvation of Protestantism as a church-forming principle in so-called ‘practical 
Christianity,’ whose 'undogmatic character' is in precarious progress. But there is a 
strong feeling in the widest circles of our Protestant churches that also 
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the modern combination of Protestantism as the ‘principle of subjective piety’ with 
that of practical Christianity’ cannot save the Church. They feel with inner fear how 
the roots of their existence are loosening more and more. Many also seek comfort 
and help at theological and ecclesiastical parties and conferences, to which they are 
driven more by their ecclesiastical mood and their vague dogmatic fear than by a 
clear conviction. Especially great, however, is the general helplessness towards the 
congregation. The latter demands at all events, at least in those of its constituent 
parts on which the existence and future of the empirical church rests, that the pastor 
should know and say without horns and teeth what Christian truth of faith is, and that 
he should be able to give an account of the foundations of his faith. The manifold 
failures of pastors to meet this irresistible congregational need drive earnest 
Christians house by house into the camp of sects and ecclesiastically indifferent 
special communities. They leave a church which is no longer able to give a sure 
answer to the question of truth, and it is difficult to reproach them for this. The 
helplessness of the spiritual office is often greatest as soon as all kinds of free- 
thinking movements, assemblies, and lectures take up the public space within their 
congregation. | could sing a song about this from ten years of experience. But | do 
not want to do it. In sum: countless church workers are no longer able to cope 
dogmatically with the present situation, countless members of the congregation have 
lost confidence in their church as the bearer of truth. Countless are daily losing 
interest in an ecclesiastical community which claimed to be founded on the eternal, 
revealed truth of God, but is proving impotent to hold fast its possession of truth." 

The degree to which modern doubtfulness has taken hold also corresponds 
to this change. Indeed, skeptical dogmatics have torn even some regional church 
preachers away from the confession of the church to such an extent that they see 
the ecclesiastical ideal in an undogmatic Christianity. D. Hunzinger writes: "On the 
other hand, a large number of men who have voluntarily devoted themselves to the 
service of the church and have solemnly acknowledged their confession as the 
cognitive expression of their personal faith, see the ideal in an undogmatic 
Christianity. Some of them shy away from presenting such a view in public and let it 
be the secret driving force of their activity. Others again, especially lately numerous 
teachers of religion, publicly demand in the most outspoken manner recognition of 
these principles for religious instruction, and by all means of partisan agitation create 
a mood for them. They want to make the Christian Church, which from its foundation 
has been engaged in the formation, purification, and preservation of its dogma 
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not only saw one of their most essential tasks and conditions of life, but also proved 
their best strength, suddenly teach that their efforts directed to the securing of a firm 
possession of religious knowledge were superfluous, indeed harmful to religious life 
itself. They have become the victims of that ruthless anti-intellectualism of the last 
decades of theology which has stretched the principle that religion is primarily 
concerned with the satisfaction of practical emotional needs, with sentiment, 
emotional and volitional values, to the extreme, even to the point of eliminating the 
function of knowledge. This anti-intellectualism, as a natural and necessary reaction 
against the one-sided intellectualism of nineteenth-century philosophical theology, 
had great justification and undoubtedly brought lasting advancement to theology. But 
he then, by overstepping the mark, manifestly put himself in the wrong. For, 
originating in itself from a genuinely religious interest, it gradually became a 
convenient means of information, granting an unrestricted carte blanche to leave the 
field of knowledge entirely to science. The apparently storm-free position that one 
hopes to gain for the faith by this means is still tempting for those who wish to 
disregard all the extravagances of science or who do not know how to help 
themselves against them. Thus, in many cases, it is no longer concern for the right 
understanding of the faith, but fear and misguided respect for science that drives one 
to an 'undogmatic Christianity’ that wants to and can even come to terms with the 
possibility that Jesus did not live. Only recently | found a good friend of mine, who is 
one of the most zealous pastors | know, inwardly and hopelessly occupied with the 
question whether the historicity of the person of Jesus Christ is really an 
indispensable requirement of the Christian faith. And | would like to know how many 
of his colleagues, as a result of the latest events in the study of Jesus, have 
considered and are still considering the same question with the same indecision as 
he. So far has religious agnosticism advanced. And yet it is evident that this dogmatic 
indifferentism must break the neck of the Church." 

One consequence of this skepticism and unbelief among preachers, teachers, 
and numerous laymen of the church is that doctrinal discipline is no longer practiced 
at all in the national churches, nor can it be. D. Hunzinger writes: "| am firmly 
convinced that the sad state of the church cannot be truly helped either by 
ecclesiastical regulations, ecclesiastical law, or ecclesiastical politics. Even if an 
evangelically impeccable legal procedure could be invented to counter the doctrinal 
errors within the church, it would still not be able to bring about a purification of 
doctrine today. For there are 
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It is no longer a question of isolated strikers and pushers, but of a general softening 
of the conviction of the faith and the firmness of the confession, which has 
penetrated even into the positive circles of the Church. In this state, however, it is 
not only unjust to heap an excess of responsibility upon the individual, but also 
impossible and arbitrary to draw sharp lines of demarcation. Now that such a 
manifest crisis has been brought about in our theology, indeed in our ecclesiastical- 
religious life, by the inexorable convulsions and upheavals in the whole field of our 
spiritual life, it is already too late to intervene with external-legal means of power 
and to want to separate the spirits with the sword". (429.) "But where things stand 
thus, external interventions do not bless the development of things, but carry into 
them motives which are not sprung from the matter itself, and which are alien and 
embittering. Even if victories should beckon in this way, they would still be Pyrrhic 
victories. The principle, which has grown up on the soil of Protestantism, that 
spiritual powers are not beaten with iron weapons, is everywhere violated with 
greater impunity than in the religious struggle. These weapons would turn Against 
the Church itself. The leading spirits cannot be silenced in this way. The great mass 
of those who sit on the frontier line would fall to them at the moment of trial of power. 
Those who would be silenced by threat would be broken men. The victors would 
find themselves in unrivalled shining isolation. The unshakable confidence which we 
as evangelical Christians must never surrender, that the truth-power of faith will help 
itself to victory, would be violently broken. That would be a sad triumph for the 
evangelical church, one that only Rome would envy. The callers in the controversy, 
who had been expelled from the church, would attack with redoubled power from 
without, and they would still find enough confederates in the fortress to stretch out 
their hands to them. For, for heaven's sake, let us not deceive ourselves about the 
fact that the dogmatic crisis of the present day has long since ceased to be merely 
a theological movement. It would be possible to cope with it if the (so-called) laity 
did not give the theologians strong support. The struggle has long since changed 
from a theologian's struggle to a lay war, which cannot be influenced from without." 
(430.) "Certainly, from the standpoint of the Church and its governments, many 
objections can be raised against this. Above all, that the door is opened to 
arbitrariness as soon as external doctrinal discipline ceases, and that the 
congregations have a right to the preaching of their faith and the protection of their 
confession. On the other hand, it is readily admitted that cases may arise where 
external interference is unavoidable and 
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becomes an unavoidable duty. For the rest, the situation is such that an orderly 
doctrinal breeding is subject to certain conditions that must be fulfilled in the reality 
of things. These conditions are no longer sufficiently present today. If the activity of 
the clergy were unanimously supported by a congregational faith firmly rooted in the 
confession, if the congregations really stood behind the guardians of the purity of 
doctrine with their conviction, their clear demands, and their full consciousness of 
duty, at least according to their majority, then it would be their duty to guarantee them 
what they demand and can demand. Then consideration for the individual, who 
detaches himself from the faith of the congregation, would have to take a back seat 
to their interest. Who - hand on heart - is it so?" (431.) "In sum: neither the sharpest 
ecclesiastical-regimental measures, nor the strictest ecclesiastical-legal preservation 
of what is valid, nor the most zealous ecclesiastical-political efforts, can deliver the 
church from its internal distress." (432.) 

In the 58 years of its existence, "Lehre und Wehre" has repeatedly sharply 
criticized the theological and ecclesiastical conditions in the German regional 
churches. On the one hand and on the other hand, this criticism has often been noted 
very badly and put on the account of religious fanaticism or pessimism. Now men like 
D. Hunzinger, in the most respected positive monthly of Germany, draw a conclusion 
which, strictly speaking, amounts to nothing less than complete dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical bankruptcy. Yet D. Hunzinger believes he has spied at least one ray of 
hope in the theological sky of Germany. This star of hope is for him the "modern- 
positive theology" of R. Seeberg and the "modern theology of the old faith" of Th. 
Kaftan. D. Hunzinger writes: "Again and again it must be said that only faithful work 
from within gives us anything to hope for in this respect. A major part, if not the major 
part, falls to theology, first and foremost to dogmatic theology. And it is here, in the 
midst of all the difficulties, that | believe | perceive hopeful beginnings. For | see a 
number of capable theologians at present working with undaunted energy and an 
open eye for our situation to overcome them. Admittedly, this work, which has been 
freshly and joyfully begun from various sides, has so far hardly progressed beyond 
programmatic drafts. Firm and uniform results have not yet been achieved. But the 
common inner tendency which the new attempts at a 'modern-positive' theology or a 
‘modern theology of the old faith' pursue seem to contain new fruitful approaches to 
a theological renewal of our Christian knowledge of truth. | place as little emphasis 
as possible on the differences, strong as they are, that have been asserted in the 
polemics between the two programs. | even regret that this is often done in a one- 
sided manner that is not conducive to the common cause. 
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| am pleased to note that at the present time these deviations seem to be put aside. 
What is essential and hopeful for our situation, | see in the energy with which at the 
present time almost the entire body of representatives of positive theology is striving 
for a new foundation of the old faith on the ground of the present and with the 
scientific means and methods of our time, in the efficiency which stands out in the 
confrontation of this faith with modern intellectual life, in the conscientiousness with 
which one holds on to and utilizes the moments of truth felt on both sides, and in 
the steadfastness with which one progresses on this path. No matter how much 
disagreement there may be about the nature of the synthesis to be carried out, we 
are united in the conviction that we must, can, and will carry out the synthesis: We 
must, we can, we will synthesize at any cost. In this firm and strong will lies a 
promise of final success that helps to overcome all differences in detail. Where there 
is a will, there is a way. It is a great and victorious thing when a number of men are 
united in the conviction and the will that they will not allow themselves to be 
distracted by anything in their striving to find a synthetic formula for the antagonisms 
which our time has erected between Christianity and science, and in doing so to 
give up nothing valuable and true. And of the fact that this will prevails, | have strong 
impressions. At the present time our positive theologians have worked their way 
into almost all fields of modern intellectual life with tremendous diligence and an 
unimpeachable sense of reality and truth, and have appropriated the principles and 
methods of the most diverse parts of science. Without deceiving themselves about 
the difficulties of synthesis, they have nevertheless not lost confidence in finding it. 
They have found the courage to maintain the ecclesiality, confessionality, and 
biblicality of theology in the midst of all the challenges of modern intellectual life, 
which have become perfectly clear to them, and have held out the prospect of a 
reconciliation of opposites on a scientific-theological basis. In doing so, they have 
neither lost themselves to mere ecclesiastical tendencies toward repristination, as 
recommended from some quarters as the only means of salvation, nor have they 
succumbed to the temptation to surrender essential truths of the faith under the 
almost overwhelming impression and pressure of modern problems. They have the 
joyful confidence that also to our time the right and the duty, the task and the means 
are given by God to create new vessels for the old precious jewel, and that Christian 
theology will emerge enriched and deepened from this process of purification to 
which it is subjected unwillingly by modern intellectual life. Therefore, from all the 
travails in which theology is presently writhing, something like a joyful optimism 
nevertheless wriggles free, which in the last analysis is based on a truly and deeply 
religious faith in history, on 
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the certainty of God working and ruling in history, even in the greatest turmoil and 
hardship of history, and through it." (432 ff.) "| do not think | am mistaken when | 
express the supposition that this consciousness is what is at present widely proving 
its attraction in the Church to laymen and theologians. It is a fact, at any rate, that 
the most important talents no longer fall for the most part unseen to the left, as they 
did a few decades ago. It is also a fact that an ever-growing number of young 
theologians are grouped around the new programs of the positives. They seek 
salvation with us where one has the courage to be serious about both the modern 
spirit and the old faith." (435.) 

But this optimism of Hunzinger's only betrays that he himself has not 
recognized the whole depth of the theological and ecclesiastical ruin in the national 
churches. For what D. Hunzinger considers to be a star of hope, is a misnomer and 
nothing more. Seeberg's and Kaftan's theology basically denies all specifically 
Christian doctrines, e.g. of inspiration, of the Trinity, of the two natures of Christ, of 
substitution, etc. How, then, can it mean a ray of hope for the Church and the ancient 
faith! Seeberg's and Kaftan's theology, quite apart from other errors of principle, also 
reckons with the doctrine of evolution, which is, after all, a deadly poison to all the 
truths of Christianity. And this theology is to help the old faith back on its feet and to 
its right! What else might D. Hunzinger reckon to the essence of the old faith? 
Logically, the synthesis of "knowledge" and faith, of "modern" and positive, of 
evolution and biblical revelation is a self-contradiction, a wooden iron, a round 
triangle. And even in Seeberg's "modern-positive theology" and in Kaftan's "modern 
theology of the old faith," this pretended synthesis is in fact nothing more than a 
deception which takes place in that the modern dogmatist corrects Christian truths 
according to false sowings of science. How, then, can D. Hunzinger hope for 
protection and salvation for the old faith from this theology? Hunzinger bases his 
optimism chiefly on the courage and zeal he admires, the untiring labor and effort, 
the iron will and firm determination of these theologians. But is not this bad theology 
and equally bad science? As the strongest will and the most persistent labor cannot 
make two and two ever become five, so no amount of energy and sweat on the part 
of theologians will suffice to accomplish the synthesis between evolutionistic science 
and the Christian teachings of Scripture. As light and darkness, truth and falsehood, 
yes and no, heaven and hell, so evolution and Christian faith will remain divorced 
from each other for all eternity, and in this also will 
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the sweat of a Seeberg and the determination of a Kaftan change nothing. Even the 
strongest will can do nothing against the truth. For the preservation of Christianity 
and the fortification of the old faith, therefore, the work in Seeberg's and Kaftan's 
direction is a lost, even a ruinous effort. So far, too, it has only accelerated and 
increased the theological and ecclesiastical bankruptcy of the national churches. 
Seeberg's "modern-positive theology" and Kaftan's "modern theology of the old 
faith" are not new paths to the old faith, but steps to the temple of liberalism. 

This bleak theological and ecclesiastical situation in the national churches 
should serve as a warning to us. Of course, we live in the Free Church, independent 
of state paternalism. And this fact is undoubtedly advantageous for the preservation 
of the old faith; but it is not a guarantee against false doctrine, liberalism and 
ecclesiastical rot. This is sufficiently shown by all the American sects, which have 
long since fallen into the same ruin, theologically as well as ecclesiastically, in which 
the European state churches lie. Constant watch and prayer, study in the Holy 
Scriptures, and unwavering fidelity even to the seemingly most insignificant divine 
truth, this is the way in which God wants to preserve for His Church the jewel of 
divine truth and the delicious thing given with it, the certain, firm heart. According to 
all experience, faithfulness in small things plays a particularly important part in this. 
Not all at once have the sects and state churches fallen to theological and 
ecclesiastical ruin, but very gradually. The one shook this doctrine, the other that; 
and since no doctrinal discipline took place, people soon became accustomed to 
error and underestimated it indifferently. When, in the last century, the literal 
inspiration and infallibility of the Holy Scriptures were openly and universally 
admitted, even by the faithful theologians of Germany, and when, in fact, science 
was elevated above the Scriptures, there was no enduring it. The dam was pierced, 
and unhindered the turbid flood of unbelief and skepticism poured over the climes 
of the Church, Principiis obsta! Every aberration from divine truth is to be earnestly 
combated, and carefully excreted as a dangerous leaven, which will eventually 
leaven and corrupt all things. This is the lesson we are to draw from the 
ecclesiastical bankruptcy, as, according to D. Hunzinger, is staring the national 
churches in the face. 

For the preservation of our present position in doctrine and practice, and for 
the defense against unbelief and ecclesiastical disunity, three points in particular 
are of strategic importance. These points are sola Scriptura, sola gratia, and church 
fellowship only on the basis of real unity in all articles of doctrine. As long as our 
Synod holds these fortresses, it is safe and well... 
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saved from the sad fate of the national churches. But as soon as any of these three 
fortresses was surrendered to the enemy, the hour of the beginning of their downfall 
had come. If we begin to shake the sola Scriptura, if we question the literal 
inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture, and if we submit Scripture to correction by 
science, then logically everything is already given away, and from the dogmatic 
shipwreck, which can then no longer be averted, not a single piece of specifically 
Christian truth can be saved. But also vice versa: as long as we fully and completely 
hold on to the sola Scriptura, so long we are in contact with divine truth, which gives 
us strength to overcome all delusion and all dogmatic doubtfulness and to 
successfully throw back the tides of unbelief and ecclesiastical disintegration. 
Blessed is the Church which holds fast to the sola Scriptura, which knows what it 
believes and is divinely certain of its faith. 

Of equal importance for the preservation of truth and certainty of truth is the 
sola gratia. Christianity differs from all other religions in that it is the religion of grace. 
And the certainty of Christian truth and doctrine is also a fruit, not of all kinds of 
rational considerations and scientific argumentation, but of divine grace. It is only by 
grace that the heart of the Christian faith becomes divinely certain. The first divine 
certainty in man, justifying faith, which alone makes a man a Christian, is the 
immediate fruit of grace, of justifying and converting grace. This certainty of faith, 
that God is my reconciled Father, who for Christ's sake abundantly and daily forgives 
all my sins, a certainty which the natural mind considers folly, and which runs counter 
to all the considerations of one's heart, no scientific synthesis can produce, but only 
the wonderful power of divine grace. And this certainty, produced by grace in the 
heart, with reference to the truth of the forgiveness of our sins for Christ's sake, 
presented to us in the Word of Scripture, is the root from which alone also springs 
the divine certainty about the truth of the inspiration and inerrancy of Holy Scripture. 
Whoever therefore attacks the gratia, the sola gratia, grabs Christianity directly by 
the throat, suffocates its certainty of faith, destroys thereby also the certainty of 
Scripture and all its teachings, and paves the way for unbelief, theological 
skepticism, and ecclesiastical disunity. 

The third main point, where likewise the watchmen must be constantly on their 
guard, if we are not otherwise to fall unnoticed into the deplorable position in which 
the sects and the German 
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The most important thing in the Churches of the world is the seriousness with which 
they treat all the individual doctrines of Scripture, and the requirement that church 
fellowship must be based on real unity in all the articles of doctrine. Indifferentism to 
false doctrine and unionism with false teachers has ever been the wide gate through 
which heresies, skepticism, and manifest unbelief have made their entrance into the 
city of God. In the Lutheran churches, too, the destruction began with the toleration 
of false teachings and the continuation of brotherly fellowship with false teachers. 
But when false doctrine is first tolerated, it soon takes over. And where doctrinal 
discipline has fallen, even the grossest heretics soon speak out unabashedly. 
Therefore, if we want to protect and preserve our synod from the deplorable 
conditions in the state churches, we must not become lax and sluggish in the fight 
against indifferentism, against ecclesiastical fellowship with false teachers and false- 
believing communities, and against all ecclesiastical associations in which the truth 
is concealed and denied. 

Their decision and settlement of the disputes within the Lutheran Church 
concludes the Formula of Concord with the words: "From which our declaration, 
friend and foe, and therefore manly, it may be clearly inferred that we do not intend, 
for the sake of temporal peace, tranquillity, and unity, to yield anything to the eternal, 
immutable truth of God (as it is not in our power to do); which peace and unity, since 
they are meant against the truth and for the suppression of it, would also have no 
continuance; Much less minded to adorn and cover falsification of pure doctrine and 
public damnable error, but bearing hearty desire and love to such unity, and 
promoting the same of our part to the utmost of our ability, heartily inclined and 
desirous, by which God will keep his glory inviolate, to the divine truth of the holy 
gospel, concede nothing to the least error, bring poor sinners to true right 
repentance, establish them by faith, strengthen them in new obedience, and so by 
the one merit of Christ alone be justified and eternally saved." (Miller, p. 724, § 95. 
96.) Even to this piece of our symbol, according to which, in the interest of outward 
peace, not the least bit of the eternal immutable truth of God is to be surrendered, 
and nothing may be conceded even to the slightest error, our Synod has hitherto 
professed itself in theory and practice, and has thus, by God's grace, faithfully 
preserved the jewel of truth entrusted to it, and the certainty of truth given with it. And 
so long as, by God's grace, it holds fast to this position, it will remain a bulwark 
against modern doubtfulness and unbelief in every form, which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against. F.B. 
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Drunk science; what it wants, and why we have little respect 
for it. 


11. Why we have little respect for drunken science. 

The main cause is: we are convinced of the divinity and inerrancy of the Holy 
Scriptures. Because we hold the Word of God in such high esteem, we hold science 
in such low esteem. The word of God disturbs all height that exalts itself against the 
knowledge of God, and we take captive all reason under the obedience of Christ, 2 
Cor. 10:5. In every point where science contradicts Scripture, we hold it with 
Scripture. It makes little impression on us when great scholars claim to have 
convicted Scripture of many errors. Though we have not done any specialized study, 
yet we know better about it. "| am more learned than all my teachers: for thy 
testimonies are my speech,” Ps. 119:99. And there it is too mild to say that we have 
little respect for it; rather, as it is the height of ungodliness to contradict the clear 
word of God, so we must despise and abhor anti-Biblical scholarship. 

In the struggle of science against Scripture, there is a double set of truths, 
those of which science knows nothing, and those of which it can know something. 
The truths of which science neither knows nor can know are again divided into two 
classes. In the first class are those truths which are purely spiritual, the truths of the 
second and third articles, concerning the redemption, justification, and beatification 
of man, those works which God performs by free grace for the salvation of the world. 
When it comes to these truths, the truths of salvation, science must be silent. Here 
it knows nothing. Scripture says so in various connections. (Cf. the article, "How does 
knowledge differ in the natural and spiritual spheres?" L. u. W. 45.) 

1. The scripture calls itself the only source of knowledge of these truths. 
Matth. 13, 35 the saving truths are called secrets, things that are hidden from man 
unless God reveals them. 1 Cor. 2, 7-10: Not science, but the Spirit of God reveals 
to us the way to salvation. Joh. 1, 18: For spiritual things we have to ask the Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father. Joh. 5, 39: Only in the scriptures do we find the 
work of Christ described. God has nowhere promised us that we can also gain a 
glimpse into His heart by our thinking and observing. Here silence is imposed on 
science. If it speaks, it transgresses God's command. If it claims to be allowed to 
speak, then it gives the lie to Scripture. And such science we despise and abhor. 
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2. From this truth it follows, as Scripture itself declares, that science knows 
nothing of the truths of salvation. Again, it is expressly commanded to be silent. The 
domain of science, generally speaking, embraces the truths set with creation, and 
nothing more. Only so far does the observation of men extend. What else God has 
decided and done is outside their sphere. 2 Petr. 1, 20. 21: Not a single doctrine 
concerning salvation has man yet discovered through his thinking. 1 Cor. 2, 9: What 
God has prepared for us by grace does not enter our hearts by any observation of 
nature. V. 11: We are not able to read the minds of our fellows; how should we be 
so discerning as to be able to read the mind of God? Rom. 11:34. The truths of 
salvation are not such necessary truths as, for example, logical and mathematical 
principles, which every one who thinks at all either finds or acknowledges. Nor are 
they written in the stars, so that science could discover them with its apparatus, its 
telescopes. The Christian religion lies outside the realm of science. If Christianity 
were further nothing than the knowledge that there is an almighty God, science, that 
of natural theology, could have its say. If it comprised nothing further than the 
commandment to love one's neighbor, then again moral science might contribute. 
But Christianity has to do with the free grace of God, with the mysteries revealed by 
Him. Here science has to keep silent. That it cannot describe a man who is at the 
same time God does not prove that there is not such a man. Science teaches, 
however, that every man must be punished for his own sin; but that God has 
reserved to himself as his privilege this glorious right to make a full substitution for 
us, of this it knows nothing. If science thinks rightly, it comes to the conclusion that 
all men are lost. It is at a loss to answer the question, "How can man be just and 
happy? Its thinking never reaches the point where it recognizes that God had to 
send His only begotten Son to redeem the world. (44:181.) That science also works 
unscientifically, when it wants to have its say here and do theology with its principles, 
as wrongly as the anatomist who, because he does not strike a soul with his knife, 
denies the results of psychology, belongs to a later section. But that it also acts 
ungodly when it speaks where silence is imposed upon it, we shall emphasize here. 
We despise the drunken science that falls into God's speech. 

But can it at least not pass judgment on the revealed truths of salvation? For 
the third time the Scriptures command it to be silent, teaching that science is not a 
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The body has the organ to grasp the truths of salvation. Its means of knowledge is 
reason. But the truths of salvation are grasped and admired by faith alone. As long 
as man works merely with science, with reason, he knows nothing about the truths 
of salvation, nothing but to reject them. The Scripture says, 1 Cor. 2, 4, that all natural 
knowledge cannot help him to make a right judgment about the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit. 2 Cor. 10, 5: If the knowledge of the gospel comes by reason being taken 
captive under the obedience of faith, then science, in which reason is mistress, can 
contribute nothing to the acceptance of the beatific truths. He who wants to 
investigate spiritual truths with his reason is like a man who wants not only to see 
with his eyes but also to hear and smell. One must use the right organ. The Detroit 
News soon agrees with this sentence of "Doctrine and Wisdom" and says: "What 
foolish persons are those who think that philosophy can ever comprehend the 
highest things! As well expect that a man can elongate his arm in order to reach 
the stars, and refuse to acknowledge that there are stars until he can lay his hand 
on them. The stars are apprehended by the eye." Science, however, which attempts 
this, not only commits folly, so that we need have no respect for it, but it also rebels 
against the Word of God, which commands its silence, and we must despise it. Of 
science criticizing Scripture, Hofacker says: "We must become so bold as to trample 
under foot all the wit of men, and all that comes from men, as soon as it concerns 
the words of Christ. 'I regard it all as dung,’ said Paul. What do | care what this or 
that gifted sinner thinks about this or that, whether his name is Schleiermacher or 
Storr or Kant or Swedenborg, or whatever he likes? Believe in his word; despise the 
world together with its wisdom!" (51, 136.) 

But even in the natural field, science does not know everything. This field 
includes the things and events of this world. What is subject to observation should 
and can be investigated by science. But here much escapes observation, and 
science must be silent; if there is a revelation of Scripture about it, science must not 
contradict. It could only speak out of ignorance. This ignorance comes out quite 
clearly when drunken science opens its mouth to criticize the account of creation. It 
is familiar with some of the laws of nature established by creation; but this knowledge 
is of no use in judging an event that occurred when there were no laws of nature. An 
iron law of nature is this: nothing becomes nothing. According to this law, that 
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event, since nothing became something, did not happen at all. Even if Laplace had 
been present, he would not have understood what was going on at Creation. And 
however thoroughly science studies the forces of nature, it knows little of the 
omnipotent power that lies outside nature. It knows nothing about the sentence: "In 
the beginning God created heaven and earth". No science of history reaches to the 
"beginning," and "created" is not in their dictionaries. It is beyond all observation how 
a living human being came into being from a lump of earth. Hebr. 11, 3 speaks of it. 
Faith notices it; reason must be silent, Job 38, 3-7. God demands of man that he 
renounce any scientific explanation of creation. David does this when he speaks of 
the Creator: "Such knowledge is too strange and too high for me, | cannot understand 
it", Ps 139:6. 

Luther: "In external and worldly matters, let reason have its judgment. For you 
may well calculate and consider that the cow is larger than the calf, that three cubits 
are longer than a cubit, that a penny is more than a penny, that a hundred pennies 
are more than ten pennies, and that the roof is better above the house than below it. 
You can do this and measure how you bridle a horse, for this is what reason teaches 
you. And be a master, for God hath also given thee understanding to milk cows, and 
to bridle horses, and to know that an hundred shekels are more than ten shekels. 
Now therein prove thine understanding, and be thou a master, and be thou a 
journeyman, and use thine own skill. But here, when it comes to how one is to be 
saved in the heavenly realm and in matters of faith, then shut up your reason, keep 
still, do not measure according to reason, but listen and say, "| can never do this; it 
does not rhyme here as with the other plays that are told above. Then tame reason, 
and say, | know it not; | will not reckon it, nor measure it, but hold it still, and hear; for 
it is exceeding great, and incomprehensible to reason." (VII, 2285.) We have respect 
for science so long as it measures and reckons - correctly - but not when, like a pert 
boy, it talks of things of which it knows nothing. 

But not even in these "outward and worldly things" do we allow the judgment 
of science to stand in every case. Even in its own field, science does not have as 
much authority as Scripture. Here is the field of science: the knowable things of 
nature. Here at last it may speak. Here, of course, Scripture may also speak, and 
Scripture and science very often speak of the same scientific, historical, moral object. 
And if both contradict each other in this, we Christians know from the outset that the 
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Error on the part of science is, and we call them silent. Of the statements of Scripture 
we know that they are infallibly certain; of the statements which men make by virtue 
of their observation, that they may be false. "Let it rather remain that God is true, and 
all men false," Rom. 3:4. While no man can claim infallibility in any thing, of all the 
parts and portions of Scripture, of the natural history notes no less than of the 
doctrines of faith, "Thy word is truth." All the wisdom of the world is not so much as 
a saying of Scripture. "But men, after all, are nothing; great men also lack. They weigh 
less than nothing, as much as they are," Ps. 62:10. If all scholars, as much as they 
are, great and small, from the great Aristotle to Prof. Hackel, asserted with one mouth 
the opposite of what Scripture says, we know they are mistaken, and their word 
should have no weight for us. "We hold not science, but Scripture, to be infallible." 
(D. Walther.) 

From this it follows that we must in no case correct the Scriptures according 
to the statements of science. The proposition has been repeatedly exhibited that 
Scripture, especially Gen. 1, is to be interpreted according to the results of science, 
modern astronomy, geology, etc. This could only be demanded, however, if science 
had exactly the same - or, in fact, somewhat greater - authority than science. But this 
could only be demanded if science had exactly the same - or actually a somewhat 
greater - authority as Scripture. On the contrary, since Scripture cannot contradict 
real facts, and in the case of a contradiction there is not a fact but a human error, we 
demand that science be corrected according to Scripture. 

We do not even hold science in such high esteem that we must first have 
Scripture confirmed by it. Who would want to be misled by the Scriptures because 
some trivial statement is not confirmed by science? If we want to reproach science 
here, we must reproach it for being too backward. But we do not wait for science to 
confirm our faith. If the Scriptures are confirmed by science, which happens again 
and again, their actual credibility is not increased by it; it is only a matter of the 
possibly erroneous testimony of men. We would believe it even if it were not 
confirmed by found inscriptions and monuments. We should not even be disturbed if 
some of these inscriptions contradict the Scriptures. It would be a wonder if such 
inscriptions were not found, for they were written by erroneous men. But if they all 
contradicted Scripture, we would still keep it with the word of God. (44, 210.) "The 
light of nature perfecteth not the light of grace, but 
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the light of grace perfects the light of nature." (John Gerhard.) The reverse is true, 
then: when science is confirmed by Scripture, it becomes quite certain to us. 

For example, the Bible records the estimate in the time of the Emperor 
Augustus under Cyrenius as being the first. That is a historical note. There science 
may speak, and it speaks, and speaks that the Scriptures are in error. On the basis 
of detailed studies, Schiiren asserts that, because this and that historian say nothing 
of it, here Luke is guilty of an anachronism, and has taken up a saga. What do we 
say to this? This, that Schiren is mistaken, either because he has not studied 
carefully, or because the writers of that time, if they had really forgotten to report this 
matter, committed an "error of memory." And if we then afterwards find that other 
writers confirm Luke's statement, that finds are now still being made which speak in 
favor of the biblical account (54, 192), we shall be glad to use this when we shall 
afterwards speak of the errors of science, but still we base our faith not on Tacitus 
and Suidas, but on the account of the evangelist. (Hom. Mag. 14, 367.) 

Summa: We accept every word of Scripture, though all the world rebelled 
against it. The victorious answer to all the objections of science is, "It is written." We 
cannot, of course, argue that every attack of science is scientifically wrong. Nor does 
God require that of us, but God does require of us an unshakable faith in His Word. 
And in this we are well going. It would be a hopeless thing if our Bible and our faith 
were somehow dependent on science. Then there would be no "sure results" 
anywhere in the world; for science cannot refrain from taking from us today what it 
touted to us yesterday. Thank God that our faith rests not on human wisdom, but on 
the firm ground of the apostles and prophets! Nor should we be highly offended that 
because of this we are considered backward and obsolete. "We laugh and want to 
be obsolete, obsolete as the sunbeam and the starry night, as mother-love and child- 
smile, as the tear and the prayer. We want to be not children of time, but sons of 
eternity. Modern ocean liners, hotel facilities, telescopes we allow. They are better 
than the old. From a modern God and modern Christ, from a modern Christianity 
and modern heaven, we turn away with contempt." (Bettex. L. u. W. 55, 553.) 

We despise drunken science because we are convinced of the divinity and 
inerrancy of the Scriptures. But we can also reason out the unreasonableness of the 
Scriptures. 
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We know that we cannot make anyone believe, any more than we can make a 
dreamer believe that he is asleep. We know well that we cannot make any one 
believe by this, any more than one can convince a dreamer that he is asleep. 
(Hamann.) The evil will must first be broken. The scientific conviction of the truth of 
Christianity is also only man's work, and like every other man's work can be thrown 
over the heap at any moment. (Scheele.) We do not, therefore, put too much stock 
in the following remarks. But they are not entirely useless. If too much respect for 
science keeps men away from the Bible, it is useful and good if this respect is taken 
away from them. He will be less inclined to judge blindly, and perhaps let the Bible 
itself have its say. 

Twelve reasons are given to demonstrate the untenability of drunken science. 
There are more, but we will make do with twelve. The first four are such that each in 
itself refutes the claim that science forces us to change our whole theology. The next 
six are intended to discredit drunken science. The last two are again main reasons. 
1. the propositions of science hostile to the Bible are not in truth propositions of 
science, but are always put forward only by a part of the representatives of science. 
(2) Because of its limitations, science is not able to give a final judgment on the 
points at issue. (3) Its propositions, which are contrary to Scripture, are 
acknowledged to be only hypotheses. (4) It arrives at its propositions only by means 
of an unscientific procedure. 5. it operates in many cases with illogical reasoning. 6. 
further with mere assertions. 7. with outrageous assertions. 8. also with erroneous 
assertions. 9. yes, even with lies. 10. Suffering from a lack of impartiality. 11. Its 
systems are volatile. 12. it undermines true morality. 

1. The propositions of science which are hostile to the Bible are not in truth 
propositions of science, but are always uttered only by a part of the representatives 
of science. What we would say if all the representatives of science had agreed ona 
proposition hostile to the Bible, we need not say here. You might then say that 
science has established this proposition. But as things stand, no such thing can be 
said. There can be no question of a settled truth, a settled result of scientific 
research, so long as experts in the facts raise objections. So long as these 
connoisseurs cite facts against it, the "truth" is not yet established, is not truth. The 
mathematical propositions are accepted by all thinking people. 
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taken. It is also an established truth, which is not contradicted, that Augustus was 
Roman emperor at that time. Now there is no case where the Bible contradicts such 
a statement, which has been pronounced by all men of science. In all cases of 
difference between science and the Bible, science can bring it to no unanimous 
testimony. The ecumenical creed of drunken science is: There are no miracles and 
there can be no miracles. But the names of T. H. Huxley and J. S. Mill have a good 
ring in science. And the former says: "I am unaware of anything that has a right to 
the title of an impossibility except a contradiction of terms. There are 
impossibilities logical, but none natural. A round square, a present past are 
impossibilities, but walking on water or turning water into wine or raising the dead 
are plainly not impossibilities." Mill says: "That miracles are impossible, no one 
knows; it is a question purely and solely of evidence." (48, 31.) - With regard to 
evolution, Humboldt says, "the most all-scientific." What he disliked in Strauss was 
the scientific levity which saw no difficulty in the fact that the organic arose from the 
inorganic, nay, that man arose from Chaldean slime. (46, 167.) Lord Kelvin: 
"Scientific thought requires the assumption of a creative power." (49, 256.) De Vries, 
a famous Dutch biologist: "The constancy of species is an observational fact." (53, 
315.) And even Herbert Spencer must tell us, "The few who believe in spontaneous 
generation." (Principles of Biology, |, p. 210.) - In the field of astronomy we find no 
unanimity either. Prof. Ball in Dublin, teacher of Copernican astronomy, admits that 
everything can be well explained, even if one assumes that the earth stands still. 
The Italian scholar Olivero asserts that the Copernican system, according to his 
observation, cannot be maintained, and has also made apparatus which proves his 
assumption. (51, 528.) Tycho de Brahe did astronomy quite well without revolving 
around Copernicus. And the greatest of them all, Humboldt, says that neither the 
Ptolemaic system is refuted nor the Copernican proved. (Ebeling, The Bible God's 
Word, p. 47.) - And as to the speech that God would not after all have chosen this 
tiny planet as the scene of the Incarnation of His Son, the astronomer A. R. Wallace 
says: "This completes my work as a connected argument, founded wholly upon the 
facts accumulated by modern science, that man has been developed here only in 
the whole vast material universe we see around us." (Fundamentals, V, 20.) In 
short, among those who have 

Bible well, there are many who reject the setups of the higher critics as folly, and 
among those who have studied nature closely, a large number who, on scientific 
grounds, are 
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refuse to pronounce the anti-Bible sentences. To be sure, the enemies of the Bible 
are in the majority, but in science majority decisions are not decisive. If Galileo is 
applauded for holding to his opinion in spite of the majority that was against him, we 
will not be blamed for not being impressed by a mere numerical majority. - This one 
reason would be sufficient for our cause. The respect which science enjoys is not 
due to drunken science. It seeks to adorn itself with other people's feathers, and 
becomes contemptible. But let us consider, in addition, the eleven other reasons. 

2. Because of its limitations, science is not at all able to give a final judgment 
on the points at hand. This limitation is a. a relative one, and relates to matters which 
are in themselves open to observation, but which, in their massed nature, make 
thorough investigation impossible to the poor man who dies too soon. The formations 
of the earth the geologist can study, but it is relatively impossible for him to look 
closely at all the facts which are here to be considered. Geology has so far only 
scratched a little in the surface of the earth, and before it can speak a decisive word 
it has yet to study millions of facts, fossils, formations, and changes. As little as a 
child still spelling in a primer can pass judgment on all the works of Goethe, so little 
can the geologist, who has not yet come over the lid of the earth, disseminate himself 
on its formation. The Britannica (the 
but did not follow her own advice) admonishes geologists to be cautious and reserved 
in their judgment: "Nor can we be sure, when we have explored every geological 
process now in progress, that we have exhausted all the causes of change which, 
even in comparatively recent times, have been at work." Astronomers have first to 
measure accurately the immense distances, and to ascertain all the relations in which 
the planets of the innumerable solar systems stand to each other and to our earth, 
before they can get to the bottom of the matter. They must make vast improvements 
in their binoculars and spectral analyses before they can master the whole matter. 
And what a mighty task the higher critics have set themselves! They have undertaken 
to determine now, after some thousands of years, which parts of the Pentateuch are 
to be ascribed to this, which to that, among the twenty-two authors ostensibly active 
in it. Of the persons, the lives, and the other writings of these twenty-two they know 
absolutely nothing, and yet one must know a writer intimately in order to be able to 
say with certainty that an anonymous writing belongs to him. Even the language of 
these authors is foreign to them. Shakespeare wrote some of his dramas, the mixed 
plays, in collaboration with another, and up to now no critic, no matter how sharp- 
minded, has succeeded in identifying these writings, 
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yet Shakespeare's style is peculiar. (Fundamentals, \l, 53.) 

And what we do not succeed in doing, where it is a question of writing in a living 
language by only two scribes of our age, the higher critics have to accomplish, where 
it is a question of a dead language, of times long gone, of, as they say, 22 scribes. 

B. If science does not want to acknowledge its limitations here, let us put 
before it questions which are absolutely impossible for it to answer: How did life arise 
on this earth? How did the unreasonable become a thinking being? What set the 
planets in motion? She admits that there was a time when there was no life here. 
But only from living things can life arise. Science cannot solve the riddle. Hoppe: "So 
we must admit, then, that we do not have a theory which, from somewhere and 
somehow demonstrable forces, would be capable of explaining, even in broad 
outline, what we know about the origin of the living world." (55, 469.) Lord Kelvin: "It 
is not so absurd as to believe that a number of atoms, by falling together of their 
own accord, could form a mossy fibre, a living being. Forty years ago, on a walk, | 
asked Liebig if he believed that the grass and flowers before us grew by mere 
chemical forces. He replied, No; no more than he could believe that a book of botany 
describing these flowers could grow by mere chemical forces. Every act of free will 
is a marvel to physical, chemical, and mathematical science." (49, 256.) Here 
science possesses an absolute ignorance. And if it is now told that by God's creative 
power all this has come into being, it cannot say, This cannot be. It knows nothing 
about this. The most one can say is: | don't want to believe it. And why does she 
want to talk about the workings of Providence, the answers to prayer, the miracles? 
"The miracles did not happen according to the known laws of nature, so science can 
neither prove nor explain them, nor deny them." If science had a laboratory for 
creative powers, it could have a say here. If men of science were omniscient, they 
could judge omnipotence. But as it is, they must be silent. 

Sober science does it. It sees many a thing that proceeds according to known 
laws of nature, but cannot be comprehended according to its essence; nor does 
Scripture explain it; there would be a fine opportunity to fill in a gap. But again and 
again it confesses: Ignoramus, ignorabimus. What is magnetism? Faraday, who 
should know first of all, immediately says: "| don't know. What do you astronomers 
really know about the heavens? The well-known astronomer Proctor closes his book 
on the subject with the words: "After all, we must now ask ourselves whether we 
have a greater right to be- 
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HAupten to have fathomed the whole universe more completely than the 
astronomers of antiquity. We know many things that were unknown, and understand 
many things that seemed inexplicable, but the starry heavens as we now see them 
are even more mysterious and even more wonderful than they appeared to the 
astronomers of old." (Bettex, Naturstudium und Christentum, p. 30.) And now only 
the great mysteries of the world, origin of life, etc. There Goethe says: "The deeper 
one penetrates into nature, the more difficult problems arise." Newton: "| know not 
what the world thinks of me; for my part | appear to myself like a boy playing on the 
shore of the sea, and finding here and there a smooth pebble or shell of some 
unusual beauty, while the great ocean of truth remains wholly hidden from my eyes." 
(Luth. 49, 45.) Even Laplace, who had once confidently declared that he could 
explain everything without God, said in a sober moment-it was his last word-"What 
we know is but little; what we do not know is immeasurable." (The Story of the Sun, 
etc., p. 401.) Huxleh goes so far as to say, "The mysteries of the church are child's- 
play compared with the mysteries of nature." (Luth. Witness, 15, 119.) How 

do these men come to such knowledge? "The greater the scholar, the better he 
knows how little we can explain." (Bettex.) The true connoisseur of nature gladly 
confesses his ignoramus when natural things are concerned, and if supernatural 
things come up against him, he is the more likely to speak with Bildad: "We are of 
yesterday, and know nothing," Job 8:9. If, nevertheless, limited science wishes to 
judge of the Bible's account, we care as little as when a child expresses his opinion 
about things which go beyond his horizon. Of science, which "wants to know 
everything," Luther judges, "So all their studying becomes vain fool's work." And that 
is why we have so little respect for it. 
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At CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 
appeared: 

1. "Evangelical Lutheran Hymn-Book." Word Edition of the new Hymn-Book on the 
market. 4X5X1 inches; 287 plus 588 pages, bound in silk finish cloth, black. Price, 75 cts. 
Fancier styles will be introduced during 1913 - This hymn-book of our English District is well 
known to our readers, and therefore needs no further description or recommendation. 

2. Synodal Report of the Middle District with doctrinal talks by Fr. Moll on "The Roman 
Doctrine of the Church" and by Fr. G. Schumm on the question, "Why should we not admit lodge 
members to Holy Communion?" (18 Cts.) 

3. lowa District Synodal Report with a paper by Rev. C. Runge on "The Migration of Israel 
to the Land of Promise" (continued). (15 Cts.) 
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4. "The Reformation not an evil, but the greatest blessing for Church and State." Speech 
delivered at the Reformation anniversary in 1912 by F. Pieper. (2 Cts. Cheaper in lots.) 
5. "The Principles of Protestantism." Address delivered at a Joint Reformation 
Service, by William Dallmann. (2 Cts. Cheaper in lots.) 
A.B. 
IN HIS SERVICE. A Talk to the Confirmed. By Rev. G. T. Cooperrider, 
A. M. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. Price, 20 cts.; per dozen, 
$1.92. 
This neat booklet of 50 pages breaks down into three chapters, "1. Before Confirmation; 
2. The Rite of Confirmation; 3. After Confirmation," and offers appropriate instruction, 
admonition, warning, and comfort for the confirmed. 


Luthers Werke in Auswahl. Edited by Otto Clemen with the assistance of Albert 
Leitzmann. Volume 1. IV plus 512 pages. A. Marcus and E. Webers 
Verlag, Bonn. 


This edition of Luther's works is not calculated for the people, but for students of theology 
and all who desire a thorough introduction to Luther's writings. This volume serves this purpose 
in an excellent way. So far as we know the market, there is nothing to stand beside it in this 
respect. We cannot characterize the work better than the editor himself does in his preface, 
where O. Clemen writes: "The new edition of Luther, calculated to four volumes, the first volume 
of which we present herewith, is intended primarily to be a student edition and to serve for 
seminar exercises and for self-study for young and old students. Such an edition has been 
lacking until now. . . . Our edition is purely historically oriented. It is intended to clarify Luther's 
position in the history of religion, church, dogma, culture and literature and, although only a 
small part of Luther's works can be presented, to show the ‘whole of Luther’, to show him in all 
aspects of his activity and significance, as a reformer and ‘founder of a new culture’, as a writer 
of edification, Bible translator and commentator, polemicist, satirist. . . . In the case of the 
German writings, the original printing has been reproduced diplomatically and faithfully. Only 
very obvious printing errors have been improved; however, the reading of the original print is 
then always to be found in the notes. The punctuation, too, has been changed only in a very 
few places where that of the original is likely to produce a persistent misunderstanding; but even 
in these cases the punctuation of the original has been given in the notes. This form of 
presentation of Luther's German writings will probably at first alienate or even repel some. For 
the study, however, it is the only correct one, because it is the only reliable one. A student 
should never concern himself with modernizing editions or even Luther anthologies, as they 
have proliferated in recent years. Once he has overcome the first elementary difficulties, he will 
always take great pleasure in this study of sources. The annotations, however, help to overcome 
any difficulties that may still arise. In the case of the Latin texts, the absolutely exact 
reproduction of the original printings had to be dispensed with for technical reasons. Here, too, 
the understanding could be facilitated by a moderate modernization of punctuation, without the 
danger of blurring the author's intentions. The introductions are kept as short as possible. They 
always lead only to the threshold of the writing in question, indicate the occasion and the time 
in which the writing was composed and printed, indicate points of view under which it is to be 
read, mention noteworthy recent literature, but anticipate nothing of the content of the writing 
itself, do not anticipate the reading, and leave it to the reader to form his judgment." The whole 
work will comprise four volumes. The first offers the following writings of Luther: 1. Disputatio 
pro declaratione virtutis indulgentiarum. 1517. 2. A Sermon on Indulgences and Grace. 1518. 
3. Resolutiones disputationum de indulgentiarum virtute. 1518. 4. Lessons from some 
articles, which were given to him. 
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to be interpreted and measured out by its devotees. 1519. 5. A Sermon on the Contemplation of 
the Holy Passion of Christ. 1519. 6. A Sermon of the Preparation for Dying. 1519. 7. A Sermon 
on the Sacrament of Penance. 1519. 8. A Sermon of the holy, reverend Sacrament of Baptism. 
1519. 9. A Sermon of the Most Reverend Sacrament of the Holy True Body of Christ, and of the 
Brotherhoods. 1519. 10. A Sermon of the Ban. 1520. 11. Of good works. 1520. 12. A Sermon of 
the New Testament, that is, of the Holy Mass. 1520. 13. To the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation on the Improvement of the Christian Estate. 1520. 14. De captivitate Babylonica 
ecclesiae praeludium. 1520 - Enclosed with this volume is a facsimile reproduction of the Berlin 
copy of the Theses on Indulgences of 1517. Unfortunately, we have not been informed of the 
price. F. B. 


New Ecclesiastical Magazine. Volume XxXIll. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price per quarter: M. 2.50. 

The "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" is considered the most conservative, substantial and 
respected Lutheran monthly in the German regional churches. It aims to present and illuminate 
contemporary issues and phenomena in the field of theology and church in a principled and 
methodical manner "from the firm foundation of the Lutheran confession". However, the editors 
and co-workers of the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" (D. Zahn, D. v. Bezzel, D. Engelhardt, etc.) 
do not consider the verbal inspiration, which is the prerequisite of the Lutheran confession and 
its entire theology, to be part of the "solid foundation of the Lutheran confession. Therefore, the 
position of the "N. K. Z." is more correctly characterized as a mediation theology, in which 
science sets the tone and the Lutheran confession has to make the concessions. The following 
articles, among others, are planned for the new year: "Zum Neuen Jahr" by D. v. Bezzel. "The 
Old Testament and the Babylonian Scriptures and Language" by D. Kénig. "Textual Criticism 
versus Literary Criticism" by P. Dahse. "Are we approaching a new period in Pentateuch 
criticism?" by D. Sellin. "The Problem of the Sermon on the Mount" by P. Kihn. "Luther's 
Scriptural Principle," by D. Weber. "The Religious Significance of the Doctrine of Justification," 
by 11. Th. Kaftan. "The Right and Limit of Subjectivism in Theology" by D. Dunkmann. 
"Determinism and Indeterminism in Modern Ethics" by D. Kropatscheck. "Erasmus Alber's 
Doctrine of Marriage" by P. Kérner. "Grisar's View of Luther," by P. Steinlein. "Norwegian 
Theology 1811-1911" by Fr. Lehmann. "Enduring Values from Schleiermacher's Practical 
Theology" by Die. Peters. "Necessity and possibility of religious education" by P. Kndll. F. 


Contemporary Theology. Volume VI. Four issues. Published by A. Deichert, 
Leipzig. Price: M. 3.50. 

The purpose of this quarterly is to present the current state of theology in interrelated 
articles, as well as to provide an overview and critique of the latest theological literature. In the 
first issue, D. Dunkmann in Greifswald deals with practical theology and D. R. H. Griitzmacher 
in Erlangen with systematic theology. In the second issue, D. Sellin of Rostock deals with the 
Old Testament. In the third issue D. G. Griitzmacher in Heidelberg and Die. Jordan of Erlangen 
deal with historical theology. The fourth issue offers a work by D. Kuhl of Gdttingen on New 
Testament theology. The theological standpoint of this journal, as the above names indicate, is 
not the old Lutheran one, but the modern-positive one, as it has been repeatedly characterized 
in "Lehre und Wehre." Subscribers to the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" receive the four issues of 
the "Theologie der Gegenwart" for M.2.80. F. B- 


Greek-German Dictionary of the New Testament. By Dr. Heinrich Ebeling. 
Hahnsche Buchhandlung, Hanover and Leipzig. Lexicon octavo. 428 
pages. Price: Softcover M. 8; hardcover M. 9. 
In its prospectus the Hahnsche Buchhandlung writes: "The author of the present work, 
which is mainly intended for students, is the editor of the book. 
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The author of the popular Homer dictionary is already widely known and appreciated. In spite of 
the dictionaries on the New Testament which have appeared several times, some of which, 
however, are inadequate, and most of which are considerably more expensive, and some of 
which are already out of date, the present one will be able to compete well with them, since it 
stands from the heights of scholarship, and in some respects gives more than they do." The 
present work also differs from Schirlitz's and other dictionaries of the New Testament by 
"demonstrating the divergences of New Testament usage from Attic" and by "pointing out its 
correspondence with Hellenistic Greek." Whoever opens this work gets a tremendous 
impression of the author's extensive work on every page, which is also evident from the long list 
of lexicographical and other writings cited, among which "Doctrine and Defense" is also 
mentioned. The number of biblical passages in which the word in question occurs makes it easy 
to check the meanings given. By the numerous abbreviations used, and explained in the preface, 
the number of pages of the work has been considerably reduced, but the use of the same has 
been somewhat impeded. The meaning given for ytwao«evv, Matth. 7, 23; Joh. 10, 14 f., etc., is, 
"God knoweth, knoweth, chooseth as His own, and maketh." The mpogyv@, Rom. 11, 2, is 
translated, "known beforehand? (‘provided,' destined to faith, in the sense of 1 Cor. 8, 3; Gal. 4, 
9; 2 Tim. 2, 19) of the election of grace." Likewise mpdyvwoic is apprehended as 
"predestination," "preconceived be 

conclusion." Concerning Eph. 1,4 it is remarked: "Election of grace unto faith and eternal 
blessedness." With reference to the evidence of the divergence of New Testament usage from 
Attic and the indication of its conformity to Hellenistic Greek, the preface says: "In this the use 
of New Testament words is especially emphasized on inscriptions, in papyrus, and by writers 
who are near the time of the New Testament, but especially precede it. From this evidence it is 
evident that the vocabulary and usage of the New Testament in no way stands alone, but 
belongs to the kotvn, and is found especially also in letters, reports, petitions, bills, contracts, 
wills, and the like. In order to avoid making the book too voluminous, however, A. Pehron 
remarked as early as 1826: "Nec praetermittendum est, papyros puram putamque dialectum 
referre, quae per ora vulgi volitabat" (Nec praetermittendum est, papyros puram putamque 
dialectum referre, quae per ora vulgi volitabat). . . . Of course, these references to the same 
or similar language are not borrowings. The writers of the New Testament probably knew little 
of the literature cited here; they wrote the Hellenistic Greek that was the common vernacular of 
their day throughout the Roman Empire, and these analogies prove that their language was 
such. How little even sentences of the Stoics and other Greek philosophers, similar in wording, 
agree in sense and meaning with the New Testament, has been repeatedly and convincingly 
demonstrated. It must not be overlooked that "for the new Christian concepts the existing 
linguistic means were used, but in many cases new meanings, a new content, were poured into 
the old forms. Therefore, for the explanation of such cases, very little can usually be taken from 
the Hellenistic use of language.” F. B. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Bertrand Russell. Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
Price, 50 cts. net. 

This book, 255 pages in small octavo, deals with the problems of philosophy in the 
following chapters: 1. Appearance and Reality, 2. The Existence of Matter, 3. The Nature of 
Matter, 4. Idealism, 5. Knowledge by Acquaintance and Knowledge by Description, 6. On 
Induction, 7. On Our Knowledge of General Principles, 8. How A Priori Knowledge is 
Possible, 9. The World of Universals, 10. On Our Knowledge of Universals, 11. On Intuitive 
Knowledge, 12. Truth and Falsehood, 13. Knowledge, Error, and Probable Opinion, 14. The 
Limits of Philosophical Knowledge, 15. The Value of Philosophy. The work is accompanied 
by an index. The standpoint of the same is a comparatively sober one, and takes for reason 
rather 
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too little than too much. The author rightly rejects as untenable Kant's epistemology, which in the 
last century has annoyed the philosophers and has also taken many theologians, especially the 
Ritschl school and even men like Theodor Kaftan, who still wants to be positive, in tow. Whoever 
is interested in epistemological questions will find here instructive and relatively easy-to- 
understand reading, although he will feel compelled, for the reasons given above and others, to 
repeatedly add question marks. F. B. 


MARTIN LUTHER, The Hero of the Reformation. By Henry Eyster 
Jacobs. Eighth Impression. S. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. Price, 


$1.50.. 

The words of Goethe are well known: "The real, only and deepest theme of world and 
human history, to which all others are subordinated, remains the conflict of faith and unbelief. All 
epochs in which faith prevailed are brilliant, heart-rending and fruitful for fellow-worlds and 
posterity. All epochs, on the other hand, in which unbelief, in whatever form it may take, claims 
a puny victory, and even if they should boast for a moment with a sham shine, disappear before 
posterity, because no one likes to torment himself with knowledge of the unfruitful." The best 
evidence of the truth of these words is not merely the time of the apostles, but also that of the 
Reformation. One biography of Luther and one monograph on the history of the Reformation 
have followed another for centuries, and Protestants, Catholics, and non-believers are still not 
tired of studying them. The Luther biographies of Preserved Smith and McGiffert, which have 
appeared in the last two years, are distinguished by lively exposition and high enthusiasm for 
their subject. From both of them the account of D. Jacobs' in that it is written from the Lutheran 
standpoint. The work is divided into three books with the following headings: 1. The Monk (1483- 
1517); 2. The Protestant (1517-1522); 3. The Reformer (1522-1546). The biography is 
accompanied by: 1. a translation of Leo X's Bull against Luther; 2. the Schwabach Articles, 
written by Luther in 1529 and on which the Augsburg Confession is based; 3. an index. The 
volume contains 454 pages and is decorated with numerous larger and smaller illustrations. Of 
Luther's entrance into the monastery Jacobs says p. 21: "Misguided in this though he was, he 
thus, under, the sense of his responsibility to God," asserted his Christian freedom." Luther's 
entrance into the monastery was not an exercise of Christian freedom, but the result of an erring 
conscience. Among the sections which have not entirely satisfied us factually are the remarks 
on Luther's De servo arbitrio (249), on Luther's word of the "other spirit" at Marburg (289), on 
the Schmalkaldic Articles (321), on the Landgrave's double marriage (333), and on Luther's 
position on Scripture (349 ff.). The passage in Luther, Erl. A. 7, 12: ..."and Gospel should actually 
not be Scripture, but oral word’, which would intercede Scripture, as Christ and the apostles did" 
Jacobs translates: "The Gospel, properly, is not Scripture, but the oral word or living voice" 
(366), thus suggesting an idea that Luther neither intended nor expressed. On Luther's doctrine 
of predestination, Jacobs writes p. 355: "Luther's doctrine of predestination is not the center of 
his system, but only a corollary to his doctrine of the bondage of the will, and the utter 
helplessness of man without the grace of God. It appears in its most absolute form in his 
treatise, De Servo Arbitrio, and was never recalled; but in after years was constantly kept in 
the background, as, in fact, it was also previously, except when some exaggeration of human 
freedom provoked the most complete denial of all human agency in man's return to God." 
The criticism which Jacobs p. 249 makes of Luther's De servo arbitrio is too vague and indefinite 
for an anticriticism. Jacobs' book is already in its eighth printing, and the publisher will have seen 
to it that the same has come into the hands of many non-Lutherans, for which every Lutheran 
will but heartily rejoice. Luther should become a known quantity to every American, and whoever 
contributes to this deserves the thanks of the Lutheran Church. F.B. 
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The Lutheran Herald of Chicago writes about the progress of the Norwegian union: 
The districts of the Norwegian Synod only accepted the "Opgjér" after their members of the 
committee had assured on questioning that the Synod would not change its position by accepting 
the "Opgjér", but would remain with the so-called first form of doctrine, which is called the Missouri 
doctrine. Now the Herald had waited to see what the theologians of the United Church would 
say to the statement made before the Synod, whether they also accepted it or not, and reported, 
"Such avowal has now been made. But instead of removing such doubts and misgivings as 
remained, these utterances threaten to involve Norwegian Lutheran church affairs in hopeless 
confusion." He quotes from an article? S. Gunderson, one of the co-authors of the Madison 
Theses, in the "Lutheraneren" of October 26: "We" (the members of the joint committee) "have 
not entered upon the hair-splitting questions concerning the causality or non-causality of faith, 
that is to say, whether faith may be called a cause or not. Let theologians, if they care, break 
their heads about that. The man is not yet born who can speak the great, final word in this 
matter. As soon as we come into the category of causes, - at least, when it concerns the purely 
religious or spiritual domain, - we approach a terra incognita, an unknown land." There the 
Herald leads 
rightly states that the question of whether eternal election is a cause of faith and blessedness is 
not a matter of splitting hairs or terra incognita, but is very clearly decided in Scripture and the 
Confession. He considers the whole matter deadlocked, and concludes, "The situation is one 
without parallel, we believe, in the history of the Church." E. P. 

"Can We Unite with Iowa?" Under this title Father N. Rasmussen had published a 
pamphlet in which he answered the question in the negative. The editor of the English section of 
the "Theological Gazette" laments that someone is setting out to mend the fence between lowa 
and Ohio, which is "just now in a gratifying. state of dilapidation." His argument is not that he 
denies that lowa teaches what Rasmussen accuses it of teaching, but that Ohio's doctrinal 
position is no better. "The position of Iowa on every important point is also that of Ohio." This 
will be shown by a few examples. - |. The open questions. Rasmussen had asked, "Why did they 
with their miserable Open Question’ theory oppose Missouri's faithfulness?" To which the 
answer was, "The author of the pamphlet faces a dilemma, either horn of which pierces his 
armor. If Iowa is wrong in opposing Missouri's non licet over against the 'Open Question’ 
principle, Ohio is likewise wrong; for open questions are as conspicuously in evidence among 
us as on the Iowa side. But if Iowa is right in opposing Missouri because it requires unbroken 
harmony in all questions of doctrine, even the most peripheral, the same is true of Ohio, and 
our polemical brother stands convicted of being in fellowship with a synod espoused to a 
principle repudiated by himself. To prove that Ohio is not a closed phalanx in regard to 
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to all doctrines, but only those constituting the Corpus Doctrinae, we can mention the 
following subjects concerning which it is not a doctrinal unit: the Antichrist, the relation of 
marriage to betrothal, and, perhaps, one or two others. Any Ohio man who disputes that 
latitude exists among us in regard to several subjects impugns his own intelligence." The 
correct position, he said, was that taken by G. Fritschel in 1867, namely, that unanimity should 
be demanded only in such doctrines of Scripture as directly concern the gospel and the way to 
blessedness. "A note such as this is not that of uncertainty, but the clarion note of truth, 
sounding the very diapason of Christian love. And if it was that which roiled Missouri a half 
century ago, when Ohio still cultivated its fellowship, let us thank God that Missouri's true 
character became manifest in '78, and that a new alignment has been made at Toledo which 
hearkens to principles such as G. Fritschel had the vision and the courage to enunciate when 
he stood comparatively alone." This position is said to be sound and firm Lutheranism. But the 
points on which he proclaims Luther to be a warrant are all theologumena, such as creatianism 
and traducianism, the Maria semper virgo, and that Luther said of prayer for the dead: that one 
might pray once or twice with the proviso, "if the soul could still be helped," and then let it be 
enough. One might almost get the impression that, above all things, an understanding was 
needed with the writer on the term "open questions." But his praise of Fritschel's quotation and 
the complicity of his synodal comrades, as well as his statement that Luther clearly expresses 
the principle "that a distinction must be made between the principal articles upon which 
everything depends, and the others, likewise founded upon Scripture, but to which the latter 
attaches less importance" - show that he wants to know that freedom is permitted with respect 
to expressed Scripture teachings. And there he says: "It is doubtful whether there is one 
professor in Ohio who denies the existence of open questions. . . . The vast majority, beyond 
a doubt the most representative element, of Ohio advocate the Open Question principle, and 
every one applies it, Brother Rasmussen included; otherwise he could not fellowship, for 
instance, the Columbus faculty or this writer. If lowa is wrong, so is Ohio; and any fair- 
minded rejector of the Open Question principle should turn his broadside first upon his own 
colleagues from whom he differs." - Il. Signing the Confession with "quatenus." Rasmussen 
had rebuked lowa "that the sense in which Iowa subscribes the confessions is vitiated by an 
implied 'quatenu'." There again the reply, "If Iowa is wrong here, so is Ohio, so is the Lutheran 
Church, so is Luther." What does the reviewer mean by a signature by "quatenus"? He says: 
"Iowa distinguishes between the confessional substance of the symbols, that is, the doctrine 
of the Gospel taught, or the plan of salvation set forth therein, and the theological 
argumentation by which the former is supported. No intelligent Lutheran theologian should 
understand his ordination oath as an endorsement of every argument or incidental declaration, 
every theologumenon which has no bearing upon the doctrine of the faith, and every instance 
of exegesis contained in the Book of Concord." This definition is either intentionally or 
unintentionally confusing. For example, not wanting to be bound by every instance of exegesis 
found in the confession or 
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(F. C., p. 578), this is not called "quatenus", but if the binding force is limited to the doctrines 
that directly affect the plan of salvation, and the remaining doctrines are released. This differs 
in nothing from the well-known united confessional formula. Now there are things enumerated 
in the confession which would have to be eliminated by a "quatenus." Thus in the Schmalkaldic 
Articles, p. 299, that Christ was born ex Maria semper virgine. For this there is no need of a 
special exception with "quatenus," any more than for other titles of various people who are called 
"saints." The German text does not have the "empor" at all. It is further said that the confession 
approves of intercession for the dead, p. 269. But what does it say? There it is reported: the 
adversaries said that the Lutherans were condemned in this piece already in Aerius, who had 
said, quod orationes pro mortuis sint inutiles. To this the Confession only says, "Neque nos 
Aerio patrocinamur, sed vobiscum litigamus." We are not Aerius' advocates, we are dealing 
with you. The German text has on top: "But the donkeys are not ashamed of lies. So they know 
not who Aerius was, nor what he taught." From this, too, we are to be saved only by a "quatenus," 
that the Confession calls repentance a sacrament, p. 202. Yes, it also says, ordination may be 
called a sacrament, p. 203, likewise prayer, alms, the cross of Christians, p. 204. But it also says 
to this, "Yet no man of understanding will make great quarrel whether seven or more 
sacraments' be counted, yet provided God's word and command be not broken off." (p. 204.) 
What then does "quatenus" mean? It does: "provided it agrees with Scripture." And where does 
Scripture tell us what to call a sacrament? - Ill. lowa and the Antichrist. He, the writer, considers 
the Pope also to be the real Antichrist; but Ohio, he says, differs from Missouri in the "latitude 
of intellectual liberty," which permits those who dissent, "as long as they recognize the 
antichristian character of papal claims and doctrines." The Social Democracy in Germany, 
Hackel and consorts are after all even more anti-Christian than the Pope. The confession also 
calls the Turk an antichrist. But here again there is no need of a "quatenus," but only of a "Again, 
it is also written. Scripture also speaks of antichrist and "many antichrists," 1 John 2:18. Thus 
the Apology calls false teachers in general antichrists, p. 162. Then, p. 209, Mahomet's kingdom 
is included under the kingdom of antichrist, and it is said, "So the papacy also becomes a piece 
of the kingdom of antichrist." Then it is said of Antichrist kat’ e¢oynv, "Papam esse ipsum verum 
Antichristum," p. 308. "Thus all the 'vices', so in the Holy Scriptures are foretold of Antichrist, 
rhyme with the pope's kingdom and its members." (P. 336.) The ipse verus Antichristus is not 
the Turk. "Nevertheless the Turk nor the dodderer do not such things, as great enemies they 
are to Christians, but let whoever will believe in Christ, and take bodily interest and obedience 
from Christians." (P. 308.) This then is constant speech: The Antichrist is the Pope. - IV. Minor 
points of importance. Chiliasm taught by no man in lowa. In the Toledo Theses it is expressly 
rejected. Concerning the Church: Ohio also teaches an invisible-visible Church. Concerning 
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on the doctrine of transference was "the agreement all but absolute". On the doctrine of the 
ministry they agreed; "let the expression transference theory be dropped as a casus belli." - 
Through it all runs a fervent wooing of lowa, even at the expense of his own synod. If he can't 
say: lowa is good, he at least says: Ohio is nothing better. By his conclusion, the writer feels this 
too, that his own synod comrades might feel hurt. Whether Ohio has really become so lax, or 
whether there are more people there who, like? Rasmussen, are not to be had so cheaply after 
all, that will become apparent in the near future then Wohl. 
E::P. 

Much is already being said and written about the celebration of the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Reformation, and all kinds of preparations are already being made for it. 
The President of the General Council announces in the Lutheran that Luther's Reformation 
writings are to be published in English by the Council. He also proposes that the General Council, 
the General Synod, and the United Synod hold a great celebration together. Others entertain the 
beautiful hope that by then the whole Lutheran Church in the country will be united in faith and 
doctrine and will then be able to hold a truly pan-American celebration. This, of course, would 
be beautiful and very much to be desired; but so far, unfortunately, we can see nothing to justify 
this hope. The doctrinal differences that separate us from some other synods are still the same 
and have recently been expressed again by them with renewed clarity. As long, for instance, as 
Ohio and lowa accuse us of Calvinism, and we cannot absolve them from synergism, and each 
sticks to his position, we shall, of course, get no farther in the approximation. E. P. 

Meetings for the purpose of doctrinal discussions between the various Lutheran 
synods have been much talked about lately. Various proposals are being made. Some suggest 
that intersynodal free conferences should continue. The Lutheran Standard, on the other hand, 
argues that such large public meetings are too spectacular, that the number of participants in 
the debate makes the matter too broad, that the synod members always see in the speakers 
only their champions, and are careful to see whether they debate well and keep their position. 
And there is certainly no denying that there is something in this. Others propose a meeting of 
the various editors, others rather of all the theological faculties. In any case, one should not take 
too big a bite at once, otherwise nothing will be achieved; rather, two faculties between which 
there is doctrinal dispute should confer with one another each time. But all these proposals 
presuppose an unconditional sincerity and great humility; otherwise all meetings are of no use 
at all. There is, in fact, an extensive polemical literature, and it has a similar effect to that of the 
spectators at large, public hearings. E. P. 

The Association of English Congregations belonging to the Augustan Synod held 
its fifth meeting in Lindsborg, Kans. from October 16 to 20 of last year. From the report which 
has just appeared we take the following notes: It was welcomed with joy that during the past 
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years, a number of communities have again established community schools and run them with 
success. The congregations were encouraged to devote all their care to the church school. 
Christians should be especially warned against all kinds of sinful and doubtful worldly pleasures. 
During the negotiations on the revision of the hymnal, these points were also emphasized: the 
hymnal should contain more Lutheran chorales, especially more songs of sanctification and 
songs of an objective character, as well as more songs of the sacraments. Some melodies were 
also not in harmony with the character of Lutheran worship. The difficulties in the English work 
were considered: 1. The general difficulties that exist in every pastorate; 2. The congregations 
consist largely of young people; 3. Pastors are often made difficult by people who do not 
understand the importance of the English work and the motives of the English pastors; 4. English 
congregations are more exposed to the danger of unionism; also 5. to cosmopolitan secular 
influences; 6. it has its difficulties in gathering all sorts of people of different descent into English 
congregations; and 7. there is danger of wasting one's time and energies by useless worrying 
and fretting over all such problems. E.P. 

The "Two Christian Laymen," in whose name and at whose expense the series of 
pamphlets The Fundamentals were issued, are. 
the Stewart brothers in Los Angeles. They have turned over $125,000 to this enterprise, and 
over 10,000,000 copies of the nine volumes of the series so far published have come up for 
distribution. One P. Louis Meyer is serving as editor. In the articles published many a good 
testimony has been given to fundamental truths of Christianity, chiefly against boisterous "higher 
criticism." E. P. 

In Alma, Mo. four small congregations of Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
Christians, all too weak to obtain a pastor of their own, have merged into one non- 
denominational congregation. Every denomination is represented on the board, and all special 
doctrines (sectarian teaching) are avoided. The Baptists are submerged, and so at all in this 
spiritual "short order house" everyone can have what he orders. The Presbyterian Banner, 
reporting this, says such cases are now frequent, and show sound business sense. "And no 
doubt every denomination, with few exceptions, will permit and encourage such unions." - 
We are, of course, among the "few exceptions." If We are to give a sample of our sound business 
sense, we would advise such people to get a graphophone with some more or less spiritual 
records. These could then be played for unanimous edification. This would be much cheaper, 
and there would be no entanglements as to which denomination the "pastor" should belong to. 
The Presbyterians are dealing with this question just now. There are five "overtures" before the 
Presbyteries. The Banner has this to say about these overtures: "The pending overtures not 
only are a vague and bungling attempt to effect this end, but they also contain unconstitutional 
and absurd provisions. Presbyterian churches and ministers can enter into such unions now, 
if they wish to, without impairing any of their constitutional rights, and nothing would 
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be gained by these overtures if they were adopted. They should, therefore, be voted down by 
the presbyteries. We call attention to the action of the Presbytery of Pittsburg on these 
overtures as reported in this issue." The Pittsburg Presbytery has rejected these "overtures" as 
"unnecessary, loosely constructed, ambiguous, and vague, unconstitutional, and even 
absurd." Doctrine does not seem to be so much a matter of conscience when only the outward 


existence of the denomination gets its due. 
E. P. 

"The Federal Council of Churches, composed of thirty-two denominations, and 
meeting every, four years, was in session in Chicago the first week of December last." The 
Continent made the observation, "An unmistakable air of question prevails to-day among the 
churches touching the practical efficacy of the Federal Council outside its conventions." The 
general impression, he says, is that the Council does nothing more than hold a convention every 
four years and hold a great "kalktest," that is, that it is a mere "convention-holding agency." But 
he holds that the mere fact that it exists, that 32 denominations, representing 85 per cent of the 
Protestant church membership, can so much forget their sectarian alienation and cleanse 
themselves, is a thankful event, from which the future historian will date a new era. But one 
becomes very disillusioned when one lets the Continent tell one what the goal and modus 
procedendi must be. "Some real task must be undertaken as a sort of primary training for the 
churches in joint action. Yet nothing must be ventured which would trench on the freedom 
of any denomination, nothing to constrain any. There must be, instead, strong, winning 
persuasion of all churches to obviously large and effective movement in lines to which all 
are alike committed." Or if you let him tell you what the recent meeting was concerned with, and 
of course very much agreed on: "concerning the proposed arbitration treaties with European 
nations, in voicing Christian demands for social justice in several critical industrial disputes, 
and in cultivating Christian amenity". But the others had their mockery. The Catholic New 
World reports: "The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ has been convened in Chicago. 
We wonder what they have discussed. Eugenics or human happiness without God or deep 
religious waterways? Quien sake? " One is only united in such federations as long as one 
practices allotria. It does not help the Church to unite by unanimously deciding that the Turk is a 
scoundrel, or that Bob Ingersoll is a wicked scoffer, nor that Arius was a heretic. What is needed 
is a serious examination of existing doctrinal differences according to the yet clear Scriptures. 
Then Christians must rally around those teachers who have Scripture to themselves, and must 
isolate the people who have introduced false doctrine and drawn disciples to themselves. All 
else is of no avail; the serious polemic cannot be spared the church. E. P. 

The Lutheran Church Work speaks well of the efforts of the "Federal Council of 
Churches": "Neither can we hope for any real results of any kind if, as is proposed, doctrine 
or the creedal emphasis is left out, or a mere general and indefinite creed is made to take the 
place of the old confessions of the Church. A creed of any kind, with some vital 
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things left out, is a weak thing upon which to build a religious unity. The early meetings in 
the interest of this movement took this position. That is no Christian unity which involves any 
sacrifice of any articles of faith. We dare not neglect a single stone of the ‘foundation of 
prophets and apostles' upon which we are building." The gospel is pushed aside by all kinds of 
human methods. He quotes Dr. Forsyth who says that Christianity of our time is becoming more 
anthropocentric than theocentric. "The splendid humanitarianism which is one of the 
conspicuous characteristics of present-day attitudes has tended to eclipse the view of God 
presented in the divine Word." He demonstrates that in England it is precisely those churches 
which were the first and most zealous in founding institutional churches and carrying on social 
work which have to complain of decline. Church Work sums up his view of the situation thus: 
"We hope and pray for the unity of all believers. It is bound to come. But it can only come 
when the movement rests absolutely on the Word of God as the ‘only infallible rule of faith 
and practice,’ and with the recognition of the Gospel as 'the power of God unto the salvation' 
of men and of the world. The tendency is to make more of expert work and organizations than 
of the ministry of the Word. After all, we cannot avoid the conviction that the truest unity will 
come as each body of Christians moves onward in the line of its own convictions of truth. By 
and by the lines must meet." It is very true that we must not lose sight of the right goal, true unity; 
and, secondly, that for this very reason we must not hurry or force anything artificially. The wrong 
goal can be reached very quickly and easily; but this does no good, only harm. E. P. 

In Portoriko an expriest becomes a Lutheran missionary. Fr. Ostrom writes about this 
in the Lutheran: "Marciano Lopez de Alda was confirmed on the first Sunday of Advent. He had 
asked to be confirmed himself. We are happy about it, and he also seems to be happy and 
satisfied. It was a very solemn act when | asked him if he renounced all the errors of the Catholic 
Church and accepted the Bible as the only rule of faith and life and our Confessions as a correct 
representation of the truth of the Gospel. Last Monday | organized the Spanish Bethesda 
congregation in Palo Seco, at which ten persons were confirmed. This was the first confirmation 
in the place. Next week | intend to confirm about fourteen at Cantano, and on the last Sunday of 
the year seven here at San Juan in the Spanish congregation." One shreds great hope in the 
new-found strength. E. P. 

On the reading of the Bible in the public schools, the "Reformed Church Gazette" 
brings the following compilation from W. F. McCauley's book, "The Bible in the Public Schools: 
"1. In nine States and the District of Columbia the law is favorable to the use of the Bible.’ These 
states are Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, South Dakota. In Mississippi the state constitution contains such a provision. The law of 
North Dakota declares: 'The Bible shall not be considered a sectarian book, nor be excluded from 
any elementary school." 2. In eleven other states, either the courts or the state 
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The superintendents of schools have ruled that the use of the Bible in the classroom is lawful. 
In Maine, Michigan, Kentucky, Texas, and West Virginia, the superior courts have issued 
favorable decisions. In Arkansas, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and Vermont, the 
state school superintendents have rendered the same decision. 3. Next, there are fifteen States 
which have neither laws nor opinions concerning this question, namely, Alabama, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Maryland, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. Ohio forms a class by itself in 
some respects. The supreme court declared it to be its opinion that the word "religion' in the 
Constitution does not mean the Christian religion, and therefore presents no decisive ground for 
the use of the Bible in the schoolroom; that the decision as to the use of the text-books is in the 
hands of the school authorities, and the courts will not interfere, let those exclude the Bible or 
permit its use. 4. In eight states decisions against their use have been rendered by the supreme 
court, the state attorney general, or the state superintendent of schools. Illinois and Wisconsin 
are the only two states in which the supreme court has so ruled. The Nebraska Supreme Court 
forbids sectarian use of the Bible. The attorneys-general in California, Missouri, Minnesota, and 
Washington have declared its use unlawful. Similar views have been expressed by school 
superintendents in Arizona, Montana, and New York. In New York the views conflict, each 
superintendent resolving the question according to his own desire. 5. In two states, Nevada and 
New Mexico, it may be difficult to find a school in which the Bible is read, although there are no 
decisions against it. It is generally read in the Protestant parts of Louisiana, while it is excluded 
from the Roman Catholic areas. - In many large cities the school authorities have opposed the 
reading of the Bible because they have been influenced by the Roman Catholics, the Jews, and 
certain evangelical circles. " E. P. 

The well-known rabid priest Phelan of St. Louis wrote in the Western Watchman of 
November 21 of last year: "The Lutherans of Germany were hard-drinking fanatics. The 
Calvinists of Switzerland were canting cut-throats. The Huguenots of France were common 
thugs. . . . Our heroes are the Duke of Alva and Catherine de Medici. They knew the 
Huguenots, and they drove them off the continent. You cannot excite any pity in our souls 
by whining accounts of Catholic atrocities in the seventeenth century. We have never written 
a line in extenuation or palliation of the Inquisition. We never thought it needed a defense." 

F.B. 

"A Roman Divorce." Under this title, according to the A. C., the Toronto Sentinel 
of December 12 B.Y. writes: "While the papacy denounces divorces sanctioned by civil 
authority, the Roman Catholic Church by its ecclesiastical decree is really a universal divorce 
court. The flimsy grounds upon which separations are granted would not be recognized in 
Reno. There is no state of the American Union with divorce laws so loose that a marriage 
can be annulled upon such grounds as in the case of Tremblay. 
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vs. Despotic, which has just been decided by the Court of Review in the Province of Quebec. 
Napoleon Tremblay was married to Malvena Despotic on October 25, 1904. After living 
together for eight years, her husband discovered that one hundred years ago the progenitors 
of himself and his wife were first cousins. He traced their lineage to the present day, and was 
able to adduce evidence to show that the woman whom he had married was his fourth cousin. 
They were both ignorant of this fact at the time of their marriage. It could be remedied to- 
day by the payment of $5.00 for a dispensation. But the husband wanted to get rid of his 
wife, so he refused to pay the $5.00, and demanded as a right the annulment of his marriage. 
This was given him upon the ground that the marriage of fourth cousins is prohibited by the 
laws of the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec. And what is more deplorable, the civil courts 
of that province have just confirmed the decision of the ecclesiastical court. We will carry 
the judgment of our readers when we say that no divorce court in the world would enable a 
man to escape the obligations which he assumed at marriage, and cast his wife adrift upon 
such a plea as that which has been successful in the tribunal of a church which claims to be 
the chief defense of the sanctity of the home. We venture the assertion that it is practically 
impossible for two persons to be married in the Province of Quebec who cannot be separated 
by the ecclesiastical law of that province, if they are able to pay the cost of the action. So far 
from the Roman Church discouraging divorces, its canons provide the easiest and cheapest 
divorces that can be had anywhere in the world. It is of the utmost importance that facts like 
these should be known to Protestants. It is only by such knowledge that they can fairly 
estimate the pretensions of the Roman institution. There is something so immoral and 
unchristian about the whole transaction that it must excite the repugnance of every fair- 
minded man and woman, regardless of their creed. It seems most extraordinary that the 
leaders of a church which exercises absolute control over the people should facilitate such 
separations, and it is only by the most explicit evidence that the average citizen can be 
brought to believe it possible. It proves beyond a doubt that in this particular at least the 
claim of the Roman Church to be a defender of the home is entirely without substantial 
foundation." F. B. 

In reference to the challenge of a Dr. Cummings of Williamsport, Pa. of whom we 
reported in the previous number that he pledged $10,000 if the Menace could prove the truth of 
his allegations, the Menace now reports by several numbers that letters sent out do not find the 
Doctor at home. Strange! Or not. - The many despatches which have come to us on this matter 
show that many people have been anxiously awaiting the result of the story. E. P. 

ll. foreign countries. 

A Liberal against Luther's Small Catechism. In the "Schleswig-Holstein Church 
Gazette," which does not usually go hand in hand with the friends of Protestant freedom, Father 
Lehmann (Hamberge, Holstein) recently published an article which has aroused the greatest 
alarm and annoyance in all ecclesiastical circles, because it opposes Luther's Small Catechism 
in the most strident manner 
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and virtually declares, "We liberals are in need of a new Small Catechism." The man publicly 
weighs writing of the "jewel of our church": "The Small Catechism is a quite inadequate textbook 
for teaching Christianity; in many cases it can only be needed as a springboard to other important 
contents of Christianity; at any rate, for us modern people it is no longer the clear and classical 
expression for the most important matters of our Christian worldview. Luther's central religious 
concept, the sunny centre of his entire worldview, is without question the forgiveness of sins 
through Christ's death. However deeply we are convinced that the forgiveness of sins is for us an 
eminently significant central point of our religious worldview, we must on the other hand openly 
and honestly admit that we no longer consider the forgiveness of sins through Jesus' courage to 
be the central concept of Christianity, indeed that this representation has become strange and 
incomprehensible to us. For us, the central point of our entire Christian worldview is the 
tremendous concept of the kingdom of God, the herald of this kingdom, and therefore the Savior 
of men: Jesus Christ, who, a man like us and born of woman like us, without miraculous gifts 
contrary to reason and divine nature, is our guide, our spiritual power, our comforter and 
encourager, our leader to the kingdom of God. The Holy Ghost is a figure superfluous beside the 
Spirit of God, and beside the spiritual power of Jesus Christ." And then of the second article, "Is 
the second article, both in its text and in its explanation, an exhaustive summary of our faith in 
Jesus Christ? Not at all. Apart from the miraculous things presented as facts (‘only begotten Son’, 
‘conceived by the Holy Spirit’, born of the Virgin Mary’, ‘descended into hell’, 'rose again from the 
dead on the third day’, 'ascended into heaven’, 'coming to judgement’), which a 'modern Christian’ 
rejects - apart from that, does this list really contain even approximately the life work of Christ, 
does it make clear even approximately the meaning of Jesus for our soul, for our inner and outer 
man? At bottom, it is a rather empty and bloodless string of oddities. We should be honest and, 
instead of praising this structure over and over again, express our amazement at how it has been 
able to maintain itself through centuries as the "most important confession" of Jesus Christ. The 
Declaration basically emphasizes only the redemption of condemned man through Jesus' death. 
But that is no longer the main thing in Jesus' life's work for us. Jesus gave us the redemption of 
sin with the story of the prodigal son. Anything that somehow relates to Anselm's substitutionary 
theory-and both Pauline teaching and the Second Article statement do-is rejected by us as 
medieval." - Yes, the forgiveness of sins through Christ's death is Luther's "sunny focus." And the 
"modern man" who dislikes it is not so modern at all, but very ancient. Paul's teaching in the 
context of Anselm's theory and Paul as medieval - that sounds a bit anachronistic too. E. P. 

The decision of the Federal Council in the Jesuit question was made on November 28th of 
last year. It reads: Since doubts about the meaning of the 
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The Federal Council has decided on the basis of the interpretation of the concept of forbidden 
religious activity in the sense of the announcement of the Imperial Chancellor of July 5, 1872 
(Reichs-Gesetzblatt, p. 54), and the Royal Bavarian Government has requested an authentic 
interpretation of this concept: Prohibited religious activity is any priestly or other religious activity 
towards others, as well as the giving of instruction. Prohibited religious activity does not include 
the reading of silent masses, the celebration of a first mass as part of a family celebration, or 
the administration of the last sacraments, provided that there are no sovereign regulations to 
the contrary. Scientific lectures which do not touch upon religious matters are not prohibited. 
Literary activity is not affected by the prohibition. That this decision was made against the well- 
known initiative of the Hertling Ministry is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that only the 
Bavarian votes in the Bundesrat were cast against it. Besides, the howls of rage of the 
ultramontane press speak a very eloquent language. "A cry of indignation goes through the 
whole Catholic people," who can only understand this decision as "a renewal and refreshment 
of the Kulturkampf. (KéIn. Volksztg.) "Not only in all civilized, but also in semi-civilized countries" 
one will have only a feeling of pity for the German Empire (Germania). The "Bayrische Kurier" 
speaks of a legal monstrosity and a rape of Hertling's ministry. And the "Augsburger 
Postzeitung" does not hesitate to implicate the German Empress: in Germany "it is not reason, 
statesmanlike prudence, tolerance" that rules, but "the Protestant League under the 
protectorate of a high lady who stands as a shining example as wife and mother, but who has 
had her lessons "on Catholicism in Mecklenburg. Germany, it says, is now worthily stepping up 
to the side of Portugal, the "Republic of Shame," as it is now only called in the ultramontane 
press. The worthy paper concludes with the announcement of the struggle "with forces 
multiplied tenfold." Two loopholes have been left by the "KéIn. Volksztg." immediately found two 
loopholes in the decision. Since no place is named, "scientific lectures" are also permissible in 
churches. And secondly: "The thousandfold increased written word, the literary activity of the 
Jesuits, is free." 
(After "Wartburg".) 

The German Federal Council has thoroughly spoiled it with the Catholic leaders by its 
decision in regard to the Jesuit law. It is raining again in Roman papers such terms of 
endearment as we have known by heart here for some time, such as intolerance, bigotry, 
narrowmindedness, etc. The Catholic Times reports quite openly that the Catholics are gearing 
up for a serious fight. This decision of the Bundesrat is a blow against German unity. To the 
Reich Chancellor's threat that if the Pope again allowed himself such an encroachment on the 
rights of the state as he had recently done in the trade of the workers’ co-operatives, diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican would then be broken off, they reply with the greatest calm: "Threats 
will not deter the Holy Father from giving his instructions in religious and moral questions, which 
it is his sacred official duty to give." Conversely, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg would learn what it 
meant to de- 
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foreign, since the Centre Party, together with the Conservatives, was the only parliamentary 
support of the government. - The sufferings of the Pope Tutn are pretty much those which his 
"predecessor" 1 Petr. 4, 15. 16 forbids, and not those which he commands ibid. E. P. 

Ordination vows are getting shorter and leaner in some places. The Presbyterian Church 
has its Westminster Confession and Lriek Statement. But after much debate, the Presbytery of 
North London decided that ordinands could not be required to agree to these. It was agreed upon 
these three questions to be submitted, "1. Do you believe in and confess the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only Son of God, as your Savior and Lord? 2. Will you faithfully proclaim the Gospel of 
the grace of God, wherein He freely offers to all mankind forgiveness and eternal life, calling 
them into the fellowship and service of His kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, who, 
being the eternal Son of God, was manifested in the flesh, died for our sins, rose again from 
the dead, and liveth evermore, Head over all things to His Church? 3. do you believe the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, interpreted by the Holy Spirit to believers in every 
age, to be the supreme authority in faith and duty?" - In Berlin recently, Superintendent Lahusen 
said that if he wanted to insist on recognition of the Apostolicum on the part of the ordinands, he 
would not get many to ordain. Perhaps the ordination vow could be made even shorter, 
something like: You must believe and preach; but what, that is all the same. 

E.P. 

The Royal Commission on Divorce, which was appointed in England, reported after 
three years of deliberation. It presented a majority and a minority report. The latter bears the 
signatures of three eminent Churchmen: the Archbishop of York, the Dean of Arches, Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, and Sir William Anson, until recently Chancellor of the Diocese of Oxford. The question 
put up was whether and how far divorce should be made easier. In the opinion of the majority, 
the existing law is too strict, and should be improved so as to recognize other grounds of divorce 
besides the one ground, adultery. The minority dissent; they agree with the majority only on the 
two points, that the distinction at present made between the two sexes, that the woman must 
prove both cruelty and adultery to the man, should be abolished; and, secondly, that the 
proceedings for divorce should be made cheaper, so that divorce should no longer be a privilege 
of the rich. On this the Churchman remarks. "It is here that the action of the Archbishop and 
his two colleagues is unintelligible to not a few Churchmen. The effect of their 
recommendation, which, judged apart from religious considerations, is reasonable, is to 
increase the number of divorces; and this fact goes far tp confirm the opinion of those who, 
from the first, were opposed to the Archbishop having anything to do with a Commission on 
which, by the terms of reference, the members were debarred from treating the question from 
an ecclesiastical and theological standpoint." - That is where all the difficulty and uncertainty 
comes from, from the entanglement of Church and State. What was so from the beginning as 
God's order, and therefore applies to the Church, and what Moses or any other secular 
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The fact that the authorities are slacking off for the sake of hardness of heart is two different 
things. By Py 

About Modernism in the Papacy, the Waldensian Professor Luzzi says: "Modernism, a 
name given to the movement by Rome itself, is a spirit rather than a movement with definite 
aims and leaders, and is therefore incapable of concrete definition. It is the modern spirit of 
scientific inquiry and practical reform in the Roman Catholic Church, especially among its 
thoughtful priests and laity. Like a spirit it cannot be localized and grasped in a definite body, 
but is generally diffused. It cannot be seen, but it blows where it listeth. It is nowhere and yet 
everywhere. When apparently caught and exorcised at one point or in one priest who has 
gone too far, it springs up in a hundred other places, and infects those who are least suspected 
of having caught it." Luzzi places great hopes on this phenomenon, which must have been very 
widespread in the papacy, and especially in Italy. He expects from it a second Reformation. He 
says: "It may not come as an outward convulsion, as did the Reformation of Luther, but it 
will rather come as an inner transformation, such as creeps through the forest in the spring. 
There may be another giant, less violent but more powerful than Luther, now gestating in the 
womb of Catholicism. A quiet but potent spirit is brooding over the waters of Rome that may 
yet bring forth a new earth. A twentieth-century Reformation is silently fermenting in the 
minds and hearts of many of its priests and laity that can no more be stayed than can the 
rising tide of the sea or the brightening dawn of the morning." He reports that in Italy a novel 
is widely circulated and read with pleasure which portrays a reformation of the Church in the 21st 
century under Pope Peter II. But Luzzi himself admits: "The prophecy has its weak points, the 
weakest being its view of religion as a kind of pantheism." So long as Modernism suffers from 
this "weakness," there is just not much to hope from it. —_E. P. 

Giovanni Luzzi, professor at the Waldensian seminary in Florence, who is currently 
traveling in America, speaks about the ecclesiastical conditions in Italy in his lectures. From 
a report in the Continent we gather the following. Luzzi believes that Roman dogmatism and 
Roman bigotry have finally had their backs broken. He considers modernism a welcome 
phenomenon. “Modernism may mean to many conservative American Protestants an eccentric 
swing away into dangerous Biblical criticism. But to Professor Luzzi, who in Biblical 
criticism would doubtless class quite as conservative as the average of American Protestants, 
Modernism is not a doubt, but a boundless joy. He sees in it not at all an excursion of critics, 
but, instead, a wonderful spiritual revolt from papal tyranny to the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes free apart from church or priest." He pins his hopes for the evangelization of Italy less 
on the success of Protestants than on the "still secret but wonderfully deep and widespread 
acceptance of evangelical views among priests and understanding laymen within the Catholic 
Church." He does not wish to list names in print, but is willing to mention such in intimate private 
conversation. He tells of priests upon priests, canons, some at great cathedrals, who, Sunday 
after Sunday, have been called by their can- 
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Protestant sermons in a few places. "And the priests who preach the Gospel, as Luther and 
Calvin taught it, are heard by such audiences as go to church nowhere else: Businessmen, 
people of the learned professions, of the army and navy, and of public life." Preachers of this 
sort often asked Luzzi's advice about whether they should break away from the Roman 
communion because they disagreed with its teaching. Who he advised them to remain; they 
could do more good there than if they separated and joined openly with the Protestants. They 
were also quite safe from molestation from their superiors, "because the sympathy of the people 
would be sure to make a terrific antipapal reaction against any attempt to silence them." Even 
the departure of Father Semeria from Genoa, "promoted" to Belgium without actual coercion, 
"caused such an outbreak of local indignation as the Vatican would not care to have repeated 
in any other Italian city." "So the evangelical priests are staying on, and spreading new 
Reformation messages from some of the oldest and proudest churches of the land." Now, one 
would think that such priests, if they were of a reasonably evangelical disposition, would no 
longer be able to say Mass. Who Luzzi thinks would do just fine. That would be "tolerable." 
Strangely enough, the canon of the Mass does not teach transubstantiation at all. It is presented 
in Roman dogmatics, but not in the liturgy. "As far as the words go which the priest says at his 
altar, the sacrament is set forth quite as strictly in the aspect of commemoration as it can be 
at any Protestant chancel." And the listeners understood nothing of the Latin after all. These 
Protestant priests exploited in their way the auricular confession. "And the confessional is secret 
both ways." They did not take much time to listen to the sins of their confessors, but taught their 
confessors about the true nature of the Lord's Supper and other doctrines which were designed 
to point the penitent away from the priest to Christ Himself for their absolution, as to the sacrifice 
once offered for all. The Vatican, of course, does not approve of this. Whoever was somehow 
suspected of modernism had no place in the Curia. There it says: "No liberals need apply." 
There are, however, two or three liberals among the cardinals; but they are old people who got 
their red hats earlier, when the ultramontane guard was not yet so sharp and strict. Luzzi 
admitted the Curia was hopeless. Who in the foreseeable future would come to such a popular 
demonstration that the Curia would not be able to hold out against it. There one reckoned with 
two ways out: "Surrender to the new twentieth century spirit; consent to a remaking of doctrine 
and practice? Possibly." Who is more likely the other way out, if it is no longer bearable in Italy, 
that then the whole Vatican gang - pope and all - will seek a more conducive climate in America. 
The Continent thinks it would be an irony of history if medieval Ultramontanism had to flee from 
enlightened Italy and find a place in a dark corner of the United States, for instance in Cardinal 
O'Connell's "province" in Massachusetts. - In any case, we should see to it that our government 
does not learn of the plan. They would hasten otherwise to put the whole papal menagerie "in 
the 
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on behalf of all citizens. How about Siberia for the Vatican? At least the climate there is better 
for people who have to be celibate than in Italy. In any case, spare the United States! 
E. P. 

On the relationship of the Greek and Roman Churches, Catholic Truth says: "One 
may ask, What is the quarrel about now? It is about nothing, really, except that we have got 
to look upon each other as heretics and schismatics for so many centuries that they would 
think it a betrayal of the faith to recognize us, and we have always conditions that not even 
the best good will can make us waive." These "eonditions" are, of course, that the Orientals 
recognize the supremacy of the Pope. The writer says that until the seventh century the popes 
asserted their supremacy in Constantinople. Then, in consequence of wonderful political and 
commercial growth, the Eastern patriarchs would have made themselves in effect independent 
of the Pope. "And since this course militated against the fundamental principle of Catholicity, 
the feud broke into flame, the Patriarch of the East on one side as against the Patriarch of the 
West (the Pope) on the other." This, of course, is no small thing, if true: "Porro subesse Romano 
Pontifici omnem humanam creaturam declaramus, dicimus, definimus et pronuntiamus 
omnino esse de necessitate salutis. " E. P. 

Spain. The peculiar "tolerance" with which Protestants are still met in Spain today is 
illustrated by the following case, which caused a great stir in Madrid in the days of August last 
year. At Ferrol the marines had been ordered to a mass in the arsenal. When the priest raised 
the host, all the soldiers knelt down, except one, who finally refused to do so, even to the officer 
in command, explaining that he was a Protestant, as he had declared when he was enlisted, 
and that his conscience would not permit him to pay worship to a cult which conflicted with his 
convictions. The case was reported to the Commandant General, who initiated an investigation, 
and the recalcitrant was placed under arrest. The soldier, when he had entered the army a month 
before, had expressly stated his evangelical faith. In the personnel lists of the Spanish recruits, 
in the column "Religion," it is already preprinted C. A. R., the 
means of the Catholic apostolic religion; whoever does not expressly note that he is Protestant 
is regarded as Catholic without further ado and loses the right to complain. A part of the press 
demands with gratifying firmness that one should no longer speak of "insubordination of the 
Protestants" in such cases. Since respect for other cults was once recognized in the 
Constitution, no Protestant soldier should be allowed to be raped in this way again. Military 
orders should not be above the fundamental laws of the Constitution, so that the will of a private 
or a regimental priest could suppress human rights. Will it help? Six such cases have already 
occurred in the province of Galicia for eight years, in which the Protestant soldiers have always 
been punished. (Wbg.) 

"Australia is becoming Catholic by leaps and bounds." So reported an Irish 
delegation on their return from Australia. They said: "The 
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The Catholic Church in Australia is making progress by leaps and bounds. Australia is a 
democratic country above others, and the Catholic Church is the hope of democracy. 
Everywhere we went we saw the tremendous progress the Church is making. New churches, 
convents, colleges, schools, and charities are springing up at every end, and it is great to 
perceive this vitality of the Church." As explanatory reasons for the thriving of the Church, they 
give that Australia has an excellent priesthood, "one of the finest priesthoods in the world, 
nearly all of whom are Irish." A good part is also due to the Irish nuns. In some convent schools 
nearly half of the pupils are children of Protestants. So there too the two factors: Roman agitation 
and Protestant blindness and indifference. 

E. P. 

"Is the Pope independent?" This question is raised by Roman papers, and answered 
with a vigorous No. The Italian Council of State has definitely refused to grant his exequatur to 
Mgr. Caron, whom the Pope appointed Archbishop of Genoa seven or eight months ago. And 
now, a month ago, the same Council of State refused the exequatur to another of the Pope's 
appointees. The Caron case hurts the most. Not only did the Pope consider Caron especially fit 
and worthy, but Caron was also a personal friend of the Pope. Why does the Italian government 
refuse to confirm him? "There is only one reason: because Mgr. Caron has made enemies who 
are friends with the government, by his whole-hearted devotion to the cause of the Pope and 
the Holy See." Italy will well know what "whole-hearted devotion to the cause of the Pope and 
the Holy See" means. The New World concludes with the complaint: "After that there is not 
much use in putting the question: Is the Pope independent? for he certainly is not and cannot 
be under present conditions." And the bad thing is that all modern peoples seem to want to 
maintain the "present conditions," Catholic and otherwise. Yes, what the ideal conditions would 
be, they dare not even say before their own lay public; and when others say it, they deny it. The 
Pope would make life much easier for himself, and his Church a good deal less unpopular, if he 
would put the worldly lusts of rulers out of his mind as useless. As the head of a Church that 
was reasonably content to be only Church, he has all the freedom he needs. E. P. 

Novenec", the main clerical paper of the Slovenes, writes about the moral low of the 
Catholic Albanians: "These Albanians are Roman Catholics, but their customs differ very little 
from those of other faiths. They have brought with them to their new home the blood feud, and 
have caused general disturbances, being rapacious and thieving, and having extremely bad 
customs. Many Catholic Albanians are given to polygamy, and their marital morals are at a very 
low ebb. As a result, the Church has many troubles and worries with these tribes. The Albanian 
element, therefore, has only contaminated Old Serbia, and Mr. Prohaska has always favored 
this dangerous Albanian immigration - on behalf of his superiors, of course. At this point we must 
openly declare that the Serbian rural population (which is of the Orthodox denomination!) is 
decidedly preferable to us than the lazy Albanian 
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(Catholic) population, who are accustomed to steal the corn from their neighbors rather than build 
it themselves. Therefore we cannot sympathize at all with Mr. Prohaska and his policy." - Truly, 
not high praise of their own folk and religion! E. P. 

The adoption of a program for liberal Judaism by the leaders of the liberal movement 
and the rejection of this program by the more orthodox Jews has created a tremendous crisis 
among the Jews of Germany which American Hebrew fears will be felt in America as well. The 
liberals drew up 16 articles of faith in which they set forth the dogmas of the Reform. These 
included the denial of the literal inspiration of the Old Testament. As a result, the orthodox 
renounced both the program and the leaders. They said people with such views could not be 
considered Jews in any sense. The American Hebrew says: "This 
has raised the question whether Judaism is a religion of doctrine or of practice. This distinction, 
originally made by Moses Mendelssohn, is now sharply debated; and what at first seemed to be 
only an academic question, whether Judaism is a religion of creed or deed, now seems to be 
trying to bring a complete rupture into the ranks of German Jewry. The principles involved are of 
a fundamental nature, and are by no means confined to German Jewry, but may be raised 
anywhere where there is a strong contrast in doctrinal outlook." The Jews should consider a much 
more important question, namely, not whether one should "wait for another" or give up waiting as 
folly, but whether JEsus of Nazareth is not the one who should come. And the question should 
be answered with a convinced believing yes. And to those of them who still want to hold the Old 
Testament for God's word, the knowledge should not be so difficult. And if they then divorced 
themselves from their unbelieving fellows - that would be a blessed schism. E. P. 

On the religious situation in China, the Presbyterian Banner writes: "The Chinese 
attitude toward foreigners, and especially toward missionaries and Christianity, has become quite 
different. A disproportionate percentage of the leaders of the revolution are Christians, or at least 
favorably disposed toward Christianity. Sun-Yat-Sen, the first temporary president, is a member 
of the Congregationalist Church, and YuanShi-Kai, the president, told a delegation of native 
Christians, "| have been asked how | stand on Christianity. | am not a Christian in name, but | 
strive to follow its great and noble teachings. Ninety-nine hundredths of our people have not yet 
any idea of what it is, and it requires time to teach them. The government does not consider it its 
business to teach them; but it will not prevent their being taught. On the contrary, it will encourage 
and protect the missionaries." The continues: In China now, religiously, everything is in flux. The 
old dragons are dead, and its position toward Christianity is a receptive one. A today is worth a 
thousand tomorrows in China. The moment of most important decision has come for China, as 
well as for the Christians of our country, whether they will recognize and fulfill their missionary 
pslicht. E2P: 
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The prophecies of the Antichrist in the seventh chapter of the 
prophet Daniel. 


1. What does Daniel say in the seventh chapter about the advent of the Antichrist? 

The prophecies of Daniel are among the greatest of the Holy Scriptures. They 
are also, taken in their extent, so clear and distinct that unbelieving exegetes to this 
day take pains to prove that the Book of Daniel was written by a Jew at the time of 
the Maccabees, that it therefore does not contain prophecy, but history in the form’ 
of prophecy. To these interpreters, of course, everything that is written in Daniel is 
fulfilled in the appearance of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

It is not worth the trouble, and is quite beyond the limits of this work, to prove 
that these are quite untenable theories, which have their sole ground in the unbelief 
which forcibly closes its mind against the proof of the divinity of Holy Scripture which 
lies in the prophecies, and which therefore seeks to destroy the evidential force of 
the prophecies by declaring them to be prophecies post eventum. How much 
unscientificness is brought to light in this endeavor in the name of science forms one 
of the saddest chapters of human enmity against truth. 

But while the prophecies of Daniel are clear in their scope, they present many 
difficulties in their details of interpretation. We only have to remember the well-known 
prophecy of the seventy weeks, Dan. 9, 24 ff., by which one understood from time 
immemorial weeks of years and thus inserted 490 years between the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the appearance of Christ. Not a few, and indeed believing, 
commentators dispute the correctness of this calculation and put forward important 
reasons against it. Such commentators understand the seventy weeks as an ideal 
time, which would cover the time of the world from the rebuilding of Jerusalem to the 
end of the 
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days. We mention this example only to point out the difficulty which the details of 
Daniel's prophecies present to interpretation. 

It is quite similar with the prophecies of the seventh chapter, of which we want 
to deal in this work. Here, too, it will not be possible to give an interpretation that is 
completely flawless in all its details, as is almost always the case where God's Word 
does not itself expressly indicate the fulfillment of a prophecy. Of the actual contents 
of these prophecies of the seventh chapter, however, we are convinced, there can 
be no doubt. They are too tremendous and clear to admit of any misunderstanding 
of their actual contents. - 

The Pope, the Antichrist, is beginning to raise his head so boldly in our 
country that whoever loves the right Zion must be filled with concern for the future. 
It is therefore necessary that we prepare ourselves again and again for the right 
fight. But no one can arm himself for the right struggle against the pope, still less 
lead this struggle rightly, who has not recognized him from Scripture and continues 
to recognize him anew. Pieces of such right knowledge are also presented to us in 
the prophecies of the 7th chapter of Daniel. It is the purpose of this work to present 
them briefly, to emphasize their main points, and to apply them. 


For the sake of context and better understanding it will be useful to start with 
the first verse of chapter 7 and also add what does not refer to the Antichrist. 

The three first verses (we quote after the translation of KauBsch) of the 7th 
chapter read: "In the first year of Belshazzar, the king of Babylon, Daniel had a 
dream and face of his head on his bed. Thereupon he wrote down the dream, 
reporting the main thing. And Daniel began to tell it, saying, | beheld at night in the 
vision of my dream, how suddenly the four winds of heaven made the great sea to 
spring up, and four mighty beasts, diverse from one another, came up out of the 
sea." 

Daniel had a dream, but, as he knew, not a dream of the usual kind, but one 
through which God used to speak to his prophets according to Numbers 12:6. 
Therefore he calls this dream not only a dream, but also a vision. He had this dream 
when he was in his bed. After he woke up, he wrote down the dream, not reporting 
everything he had seen, but the main thing. 

In this vision Daniel saw the great sea of people suddenly stirred up. This 
stirring came from the four winds of heaven. It is the Lord of this sea, God, the ruler 
of all nations, from whom this agitation comes. God cannot 
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rest. God must work continually in his creatures. This activity and excitement is good 
in itself; if the creature is good, the consequences of the excitement are also good. 
But if the creature is evil, evil follows. God works in the creature as he finds it. God 
works evil through the evil creature, which he himself does not want; just as a 
carpenter with a crooked plane does bad work, and yet it is not the intention nor the 
fault of the carpenter, but of his bad tool. 

When God stirs up the sea of nations, four mighty beasts, different from one 
another, rise from it, not all at once, as we are told below, but one after the other. 
Among these four beasts rising one after another are symbolically represented the 
four great world-ponds: the Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman. All four are 
represented in the picture as rising, although at the time of this face the Babylonian 
empire had long since been established, indeed was already beyond the height of 
its power. 

Of the first pond of the world it is said in our chapter: "The first resembled a 
lion, and had eagle's wings. | looked at it all at once, and it was stripped of its wings; 
then it was raised up from the ground, and set upright on two feet like a man, and 
given the mind of a man." 

Under the lion with eagle's wings is represented the Babylonian empire. The 
lion and the eagle are not considered according to their strength and speed, but 
rather according to the position they occupy among the animals. Both are 
considered kings in their empire. So also the Babylonian kingdom is the best among 
the four kingdoms. In ch. 2 it is called the "golden head." Admittedly, the strength of 
the two beasts mentioned is not excluded from the comparison, but it does not form 
the actual point of comparison. 

While Daniel looks at this beast for a long time, its wings or wing feathers are 
torn out. The victorious course of the kingdom is arrested; its expansion comes to a 
standstill. This time having arrived, the beast is "lifted up from the ground, and set 
like a man upon two feet"; also a human heart - human understanding - is given to 
it. The kingdom is ennobled. True, this ennoblement does not reach its God- 
ordained degree, the beast does not become a man, but it does begin to resemble 
a man. The kingdom, which was originally quite "beastly," quite pagan, does now 
come a little to the knowledge of the true God. God's name and word are coming to 
some extent in it. Where hitherto only animal ignorance was to be found in spiritual 
things, there are now also found some pieces of a right knowledge of God, worthy 
of man. 
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That the Babylonian empire and its development are thus excellently 
portrayed is so striking that it is unnecessary to prove it. After his second march into 
Palestine and the capture of the Jews, further expansion of the Babylonian empire 
ceased. The empire is stripped of its wing feathers: Nebuchadnezzar falls into 
madness. But he, who in his lycanthropy ate grass like oxen, and lay under the dew 
of heaven, and acquired a truly animal appearance, is also raised up again from the 
earth, and a human heart is restored to him. And when he has come to his senses 
again, he not only praises the true God himself, but also makes known by a writing 
the name and power of the true God. Great prophets: Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and others, testify of the true God partly under Nebuchadnezzar, and 
partly under his successors on the Babylonian as well as Medopersian thrones. And 
even here the word does not return empty. The hope of Israel is made known to the 
Gentiles; and this blessed knowledge does not again entirely perish in the Gentile 
land, as is shown by the example of the wise men who 500 years later journeyed to 
Jerusalem to worship the newborn King of the Jews. 

The second beast, the symbol of the Mede-Persian Empire, is described by 
Daniel as follows: "Then another beast appeared, a second beast, like a bear; it was 
erect on one side and held three ribs in its mouth between its teeth, and so it was 
commanded: Up! Eat much flesh!" 

As in the second chapter the second kingdom is compared with the less noble 
metal, silver, so here with a less noble, also less strong and agile animal, the bear. 
Of this bear, according to the translation of KauBsch, it is said: "it was erect on one 
side", according to Luther: "and stood on one side". Both translations do not 
accurately render the active form of XXXXX. Correct the English Revised Version: 
"and it raised up itself on one side", it raised up on one side. This bear, in fact, as 
a symbol of the second empire, has, as Kliefoth remarks, a Median and a Persian 
side. This second empire is from the outset not a unified empire. Ch. 2, 32 it is 
compared to the part of the body which bears the two arms, and Ch. 8, 3 to a ram 
which has two horns, of which it is still expressly said: "And one (was) higher than 
the other, and indeed the higher grew up." When the Medopersian empire was still 
in the making, Media was the considerably stronger power. Under the king 
Phraortes Media subdued the Elamites with their ancestral land Persia (647-625). 
Under Cyrus, however, the Persians defeated the Medes in two bloody battles, and 
from that time (558) were the real masters in the dual monarchy. This they were 
already, when the Medopersian 
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Kingdom put an end to the babyloyic (538). The kabel malkuta, ch. 6, 1, is therefore 
not to be translated: "And Darms took the kingdom", but: received it. Cyrus took the 
kingdom, but for political reasons nominally left the rule to his uncle Darms of Media. 
Only after the death of Darms (536) did Cyrus take over the kingship of the whole 
empire, even in name. Thus the bear raised his initially lower side higher and higher, 
and the smaller horn of the ram finally grew and became larger than the initially 
larger one. 

It is also said of the bear: "and he held three ribs in his mouth between his 
teeth". Whether this is meant to allude to the three empires that were united in the 
Medo-Persian Empire: the Median, Persian and Babylonian, or whether it is meant 
to symbolically indicate that this empire would not attain full world dominion 
(Kliefoth), that it would only expand on three sides, as it is also said of the ram in ch. 
8, 4 that it only thrust on three sides, we leave undecided. At any rate, the beast 
would wage many wars; for it is said to him, "Up! Eat much flesh!" 

The third beast that comes up out of the sea of nations is described thus, 
"Then | looked, and there appeared another beast, like a leopard, having four wings 
of a bird upon his back; the beast also had four heads, and power was given unto 
him." 

The animal described here, which is compared to a panther, is inferior to the 
first two in strength, but surpasses them in agility and speed. The natural agility and 
swiftness of attack, which is inherent in the panther, is still significantly increased by 
the four wings with which he is equipped in the picture. There are four wings, 
indicating that this beast will begin its victorious course over the whole earth. But 
Daniel also saw four heads on the beast. These heads could not have been found 
on the beast immediately at its appearance, for otherwise Daniel could not have 
compared it to a panther. These heads came forth afterwards, and that in the place 
of the one natural head. This is plainly stated chap. 8:5-8. There the third kingdom 
is represented under a goat. This first had one great horn, but when it became 
strongest, the great horn broke, and in its place four other horns grew up, which 
stood according to the four directions of heaven. - The text adds, "And power was 
given unto him." This addition is significant. Against all expectation, against its 
nature, this beast came to dominate the world. It was not by nature a lion or a bear, 
but a pardel; nevertheless, for a short time it attained the very power which the lion 
and the bear had previously possessed. It is in this beast, therefore, that it becomes 
particularly evident that it is in the service of a higher power, which gives it such 
mighty dominion. 
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How aptly all this applies to the Greek empire is obvious. Alexander, the son 
of Philip, by birth king of little Macedonia, hardly comparable to a Pardel, conquered 
the whole world with a speed of victory that was unique in the history of the world. 
He founded a mighty empire, but only reached the age of 33. The great horn is now 
broken off, and in its place four horns grow up, pointing in all directions of the sky. 
The beast gets four heads; the empire falls apart, but does not immediately dissolve 
completely. It accomplishes its great task. The East and the West of the then known 
world come into lasting contact with each other; Greek language and literature 
become known throughout the world, and thus the way is prepared for the 
subsequent preaching of the Gospel. 

We now come to the fourth beast, with which we actually have to deal in this 
work. The text reads: "After this | saw in my night visions how a fourth dreadful, 
horrible and extraordinarily strong beast appeared. It had enormous iron teeth; it ate 
and crushed, and what remained it trampled with its feet. It was different from all the 
previous beasts and had ten horns." 

The Prophet solemnly introduces this fourth vision with the words, "After this | 
looked in my night visions." By this he calls the reader's attention to the fact that a 
particularly important beast now appears, that it is the advent of a particularly 
important and momentous kingdom. For this beast, which now rises out of the sea 
of nations, the prophet also finds no comparison in the animal world. He gives it no 
name, but says, "| beheld . . . how a dreadful, terrible, and exceeding strong beast 
appeared." He heaps the proper words, precisely because no word alone is sufficient 
to describe the terrible figure of the beast. The figure of this phenomenon, by which 
the fourth kingdom is symbolized, also goes far beyond the merely animal. It "had 
mighty iron teeth." Its teeth were not only distinguished by their immense size, but 
were also of a different material than teeth usually are. They were made of the 
strongest metal there is, iron. With these mighty iron teeth it "ate and crushed." 
Nothing could resist its furious appetite; it crushed the hardest bones. But what 
remained it "trampled with its feet," which, according to v. 19, were also of iron. The 
prophet expressly adds, "It was diverse from all the former, and had ten horns." 

In this account the Roman world empire is described as clearly and distinctly 
as is at all possible in a figurative prophecy, especially if we add what is said of this 
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Kingdom Ch. 2, 40-44 is said. There it is said: "But then a fourth kingdom, strong as 
iron, shall arise; according as iron breaketh in pieces and dashes in pieces all things, 
so shall it break in pieces and dash in pieces all those kingdoms, as iron that 
breaketh in pieces. And that the feet and toes which thou sawest were partly of 
potter's clay and partly of iron, signifies that it will not be a cohesive kingdom; 
nevertheless it will bear in itself also of the solidity of iron, according as thou sawest 
iron mixed with clay. And that the toes were partly iron and partly clay means that 
the kingdom will be partly strong and partly fragile. But that iron, as thou sawest, 
was mixed with clay, signifieth: notwithstanding the mixtures by marriages, there 
shall be no cohesion of the several parts, even as iron cannot be mixed with clay." - 
Daniel expressly adds to this fourth beast: "It was different from all the previous 
beasts." The other beasts were also different from each other. This addition 
therefore points to a very special difference. It is a beast of a completely different 
kind. It has only this in common with the other animals, that through this animal also 
a kingdom is symbolized. And this fourth world empire, the Roman, is fundamentally 
different from all the previous ones. It arose in the West, which was still barbarous 
at that time. It developed independently of Oriental culture; it had its own language, 
its own laws and customs, and its own statecraft. Originally a monarchy, it was 
transformed into a republic, and as such attained its greatest development of power, 
after which it became an empire. It was not until late, notably through the subjugation 
of Greece (146 B.C.), that Eastern culture and science gained influence over Rome. 
Its whole history bears witness to its iron nature. With its "iron teeth" it has, as v. 23 
says, "eaten the whole earth." Its teeth never dulled; its voracity drove it even into 
the primeval forests of Germania. No defeat, however severe, could break its 
strength or set a goal to its conquests. It devoured the nations, crushed the strongest 
of them, robbed them of their possessions, not only to enrich itself, but also to make 
all further resistance impossible. If, however, it could not completely break the 
strength and courage of a people, then it was crushed in ruthless rage, completely 
destroyed, as happened to the Carthaginians and the Jews, among others. Under 
Octavian the frontiers of this empire extended from the Atlantic Sea to the 
Euphrates, and from the northern coast of Gaul and the Germanic Danube to the 
Atlas and Cataracts of the Nile. Twenty-five large provinces were subject to his rule. 
But already about a hundred years later the number of provinces had increased to 
forty-eight, and the borders of the empire had been considerably extended on all 
sides. And 
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this immense complex of countries was really ruled from Rome. The Roman 
emperors were not shadow emperors, as the Oriental great kings very often were. 
The "Roma locuta est" was not an empty phrase. A Roman citizen was a sanctified 
person. The centurions in distant Philippi, when they heard that Paul and Silas were 
Romans, were afraid, came to them in their own persons to the prison, and brought 
them out with humble entreaties and excuses; for they had transgressed the law, 
according to which no Roman citizen was to be beaten. 

Its iron nature is also shown in the long existence of this empire. If we reckon 
from the foundation of Rome in 750 B.C. to the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
in A.D. 476, we get over 1200 years; if we take the date of 270 B.C., since Rome 
began to develop into a world power after the subjugation of Italy, then for 746 years 
Rome "ate, crushed, and stamped" the nations of the earth. And its iron nature has 
persisted in the empires that grew out of Roman world domination, and continues 
to this day. The world powers of to-day have grown up on Roman soil, Roman law 
forms the basis of their laws, Roman statesmanship the model of their world politics, 
and down to modern times even Roman language has been the language of their 
statesmen and educated men. In short, for more than 800 years Rome strode across 
the earth as a "fearful, terrible, and extraordinarily strong beast," eating, crushing, 
and pulverizing everything it found in its path. And thinking that it has at last found 
its end, it has in truth only put on another skin, and then for a millennium "eats, 
crushes, and destroys" the peoples of the earth under the pretence of being the all- 
salvific Church of Christ on earth. For it was on the soil of the ancient Roman Empire 
that the Papacy developed. Rome is the earthly mother of the kingdom of the 
Antichrist founded by the devil, as the further process shows, which Daniel saw in 
the vision. 

Daniel continues in his report: "I took a sharp look at the horns. And there was 
seen another little horn springing up among them, and three of the first horns were 
plucked up because of it: and forsooth in that horn were eyes like the eyes of man, 
and a mouth speaking lofty things." 

In the description of the fourth beast the prophet had said last (v. 7), "And it 
had ten horns." That this is said last, after the beast had already been described 
according to its other characteristics, suggests that Daniel did not immediately see 
the ten horns on the head of the beast, but rather that they grew out later. With this 
agrees v. 24, where it is said, "The ten horns signify, that there shall arise ten kings 
in this kingdom." Likewise, the image that Nebuchadnezzar saw in a dream runs 
into two 
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Feet with ten toes. Accordingly, the ten horns are to be regarded as the kingdoms 
that rose from the ruins of the Roman Empire. This is also the view of those among 
the newer exegetes who generally suppose the Roman empire to be shadowed 
under the fourth beast. In this, however, the number ten must not be urged, but must 
be grasped as the symbolic number of ecumenicity. In the fourth empire the world 
dominion often sought has been realized as never before. Rome alone can boast of 
having not only conquered the world, that is, all the world-historical peoples of her 
time, but also of having ruled it for many years. All the other empires of the world 
were confined almost entirely to the Orient; Rome alone united the West and the 
East under her rule. All the other world empires, in spite of their central government, 
were rather loose complexes of states, whose individual princes behaved like 
independent rulers, independently waging wars against other peoples and often 
enough against each other. In the Roman Empire, however, the Roman Senate and 
later the Roman Emperor ruled until the time of its decline. In the Roman empire, 
world dominion is presented in a perfection that has never been achieved before or 
since. In Daniel's view, however, Roman world dominion now continues in the 
empires that would arise after the Roman Empire. After the fourth beast, no other 
beast rises from the sea of nations. The fourth beast is the last, and it remains until 
the last judgment is passed on it as well as on all the other kingdoms. The number 
ten, therefore, is not intended to indicate the number of kingdoms that would arise 
out of the Roman Empire, but to indicate the position of world dominion that these 
kingdoms would occupy in the history of the world until the end of time. 

Now when Daniel takes a sharp look at these ten horns, he sees another little 
horn rising up between them, before which three of the first horns are plucked up, or, 
as it is said in v. 20, "fell off." And not only must three horns give place to this one 
horn, but it becomes larger in appearance than the seven that are still beside it. On 
this initially small horn Daniel sees eyes like the eyes of man and a mouth that speaks 
lofty things. 

Luther, Gerhard, Geier and other older commentators understand this little 
horn as the Turkish Empire. This interpretation is also represented in an article in 
"Lehre und Wehre" (16, 50 ff.). 1) In our opinion, however, there are such important 
reasons against this interpretation that it must be called untenable. Advocates of this 
interpretation must resort from the outset to very daring assumptions in order to avoid 
misinterpreting the text and the historical origin of the text. 


1) Incontrast, cf. L. u. W. 39, 52. 
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ort of the Turkish Empire with each other. This is shown by the following quotation 
from the cited article (L. u. W. 16, 51). After refuting other objections, the writer 
continues: "But how can this empire be symbolized by a horn on the head of the 
fourth beast? Should not the empire symbolized by this horn also arise from the 
Roman one? Here a remark of Gerhard (LI. th. De mag. pol., § 137) is to be noted, 
where he says: 'Of the origin of this little horn, v. 8 and v. 20, the word selekatti is 
used, which is applied after v. 3 of the origin of the beasts, whence it is to be 
concluded that that horn will not rise from the fourth beast, but directly from the sea, 
that is, that he who is signified by the little horn will not attain to dominion by 
succession, but by a new rising.'" "However," continues the writer, "this salek is not 
otherwise used of horns, e. g., ch. 8, 8. p; it may well, therefore, have its special 
reason here. Although it must not exactly be supposed that the little horn rose 
immediately out of the sea, yet it may be implied by that word that this horn grew 
immediately out of the head, while the other ten perhaps grew out of an original horn, 
as the empire was one before its division into the ten kingdoms." From the passages 
of this quotation which we have emphasized by printing, it is plain to see how both 
Gerhard and the writer of that article earnestly attempt to come to terms with the text 
which makes the "little horn" on the head of the fourth beast arise like the other ten 
horns, while yet the Turkish empire which is supposed to be symbolized under the 
"little horn" did not arise on Roman soil. Gerhard, therefore, has the "little horn" rising 
directly from the sea, while that writer prefers to assume an originally single horn, 
from which the ten horns sprang, while the eleventh, the "little horn," sprang directly 
from the head. But both assumptions fail because of the clear text. The text clearly 
says that the "little horn" was envenomed, that is, it rose up from among the other 
horns. Consequently, it cannot have risen directly from the sea, for the other ten 
horns were on the head of the beast. Nor does this benehen allow the supposition 
of an original single horn from which the others came forth, while the eleventh arises 
directly from the head; for if the "little horn" has not the same place of origin as the 
others, then it has not risen among them, as yet the text says. If anything is clear, it 
is that the text assigns the same place of origin to all eleven horns, namely, the head 
of the fourth beast. 
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But if, as the text says, the "little horn" grew out of the head of the fourth beast, 
and by the fourth beast is to be understood the Roman world empire, can the "little 
horn" symbolize the Turkish empire? Did the Moslem Empire arise on Roman soil? 
To this question that writer answers |. c.: "Trajan penetrated deep into the interior of 
Arabia, about 107, and subsequently at least the northern 2) princes were in 
dependence on the [Roman] emperors, and were regarded as their governors, while 
later the Arabs were under a Persian governor. Originating in a country which no 
longer belonged to the Romans, this empire could not appear on the head of the 
fourth beast 3) in the same way as the other empires" - as yet the text says - 
"therefore its origin is described by salek. But coming out of a territory formerly 
belonging to the Roman empire, it could all the more fittingly be represented by a 
horn on the head of the fourth beast, since it was also to fight with three of the ten 
horns and exterminate them." The writer admits that the Moslem empire arose in a 
territory which at that time no longer belonged to the Romans, wherefore it is actually 
incongruous to represent it by a horn on the head of the fourth beast, in the same 
manner as the other empires. But with this it is actually admitted that by the "little 
horn" cannot be meant the Turkish empire; for according to the text an empire must 
be meant which, like the other empires, arises on Roman soil, which comes up 
between the other empires that have arisen on Roman soil. With the "no more" 
therefore the Turkish empire is already excluded. 

My it is not only a matter of "no more", but of "never". Middle Arabia, the cradle 
of the Moslem Empire, has never been Roman territory. The Britannica writes about 
it (Il, 257) as follows: "But the Roman soldiers, unaccustomed to the heat of the 
tropical climate, and much reduced in numbers, were incapable of laying siege to 
that town (Mareb); and their general (Gallus) found himself thus forced to retreat, 
and recross the sea to Egypt without having effected any permanent settlement on 
the Arab side. Later attempts made by Roman governors or generals under Trajan 
and Severus were restricted to the neighborhood of the Syrian frontier; and the 
ruined cities of Bosra and Petra yet indicate the landmarks of the extreme southerly 
limits reached by imperial dominion over Arab territory." We find these statements 
confirmed in many other ways. The extreme southern border of the Roman rule in 
Arabia, however, is far to the north. 


2) That doesn't matter. 
3) In the quotation sees "part", which is in any case a misprint, because it does not fit at 
all. 
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from the place of origin of the Turkish empire, and therefore it can in no way be 
regarded as a territory which has ever been under Roman superintendence. 

If for the above reason the relation of the "little horn" to the Turkish empire is 
already impossible according to the text, the untenability of this relation becomes 
even clearer through the further description that the text gives of the "little horn". 
This description shows that it is not the Turkish empire that can be meant, but only 
the empire of the Roman Antichrist. This will be proved in the next chapter. 

H. Spd. 
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From God. 
(Conclusion.) 

"Whoever desires to be saved must first of all have the right Christian faith. 
He that keepeth not the same wholly and purely shall without doubt be eternally lost. 
Now this is the right Christian faith, that we honor one God in three persons, and 
three persons in one Godhead." With these words the third ecumenical confession, 
the Athanasianum, gives the first fundamental condition of all possibility of 
blessedness. This is right Christian faith, and indeed, as the very foundation of right 
Christian faith, right faith from God. What has already been gathered in the 
Apostolicum as the right Christian doctrine of God, and has been confirmed anew 
by the Church in the Niceneum, it emphasizes in the Symbolum Quicunque, with 
exact execution of the preceding sentence: "But this is the right Christian faith, that 
we honor one God in three Persons, and three Persons in one Godhead." And now 
this proposition is founded in the Scriptures, the only source and standard of all 
saving faith, and there again chiefly in the writings of one Paul. For this is Paul's 
very doctrine of God, namely, "that we honor one God in three persons, and three 
persons in one Godhead." 

For who is the God whom Paul teaches, to whose existence the whole 
universe bears witness, and whom every work of creation bids us seek, whether we 
would feel and find him? Paul is not a polytheist, nor is he a pantheist. Polytheism 
and pantheism, however, are the two extremes at which reason, dependent on itself, 
arrives, according as it makes its speculation about God in a grossly sensuous or 
abstractly philosophizing manner. God "dwelleth in a light which no man can 
approach unto, whom no man hath seen, neither can see," Paul testifies in 1 Tim. 
6:16, thus cutting off all efforts of natural reason to make light of God for itself. 
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The same is true for the teaching of God, which Paul does not speak of "in 
reasonable words of human wisdom", 1 Corinthians 2:2. Especially in his teaching 
about God Paul does not speak "in reasonable words of human wisdom", 1 Cor. 2, 
4. "Since we speak of, that is . . . not a wisdom of this world, . ... but we speak of the 
secret, hidden wisdom," v. 6. 7; "but unto us God hath revealed it by his Spirit," v. 
10. If, however, Paul herewith refers first to God's revelation of his Son "for our 
glory," v. 7, yet underlying the apostle is first of all God's revelation of himself. 
Therefore he continues wv. 10b-12: "For the Spirit searches all things, even the 
depths of the Godhead. For what man knoweth what is in man, without the spirit of 
man which is in him? So also no one knows what is in God without the Spirit of God. 
But we have not received the spirit of the world, but the spirit from God, that we may 
know those things which are fully given to us of God." 

What, then, is that which is "given" to Paul by God Himself concerning God 
Himself? Of course, we do not have a dogmatic treatise on this from Paul's pen, but 
there are so many of his sayings about it that it is not difficult to present his doctrinal 
position in this piece in the most definite way. Paul's statements about the nature of 
God are clear and definite. In 1 Cor. 8:4 ff. he writes: "Therefore we know ... that 
there is no idol in the world, and that there is no other God but one. ... So we have 
but one God." Negatively and positively, so that no room can remain for 
misunderstanding, he declares: Ovdeic bedc et yun cig he and nuiv ec & dc. By the 
Rom. 1, 19. 20 the apostle denounced the folly, even the madness of atheism as 
well as agnosticism, which is only a more subtle form of atheism. Here he is directed 
against the polytheism of the grossly sensuous masses of the heathen world, as 
well as against the pantheism of heathen philosophy, which is basically also only 
polytheistic, and he declares quite apodictically without circumlocution: "There is no 
other God without the one" - "so we have only one God. Thus he calls back those 
lost in the labyrinth of polytheism, and those drunk with all-godliness through their 
self-found worldly wisdom, from the error of their way to this fundamental knowledge 
of all salvation, the first piece of true knowledge of God: "Surely then we have but 
one God," and, "There is no other God without the some." Paul is a monotheist, and 
that from the divine self-revelation given to him. Certainly, there have been pagans 
who concluded from the unity of the world plan, which was recognizable to them, 
that there was a unity of the Godhead. But in their case this was only a conclusion 
of thought, which, far from rising to a living concept of God, was always reduced to 
an abstract unified concept of God. 
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World Principle flattened. "No man knoweth what is in God without the Spirit of God." 
And Paul spoke and wrote of God and about God in words which the Holy Spirit 
"gave" him, "taught" him. And so his doctrine of the unity or oneness of the divine 
being runs through all his writings like a golden thread. Every word, every sentence 
of his letters is so intimately connected with this doctrine that to try to find anywhere 
in Paulo any other representation than that of the unity of the divine essence would 
be as much as to break the golden thread which holds the whole together. It is an 
"elementary truth" (St6éckhardt) for him, when in his great argument for the 
justification of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews through faith in Jesus Christ, he 
lastly refers back to vv. 29 and 30, that Jews and Gentiles do not each have their 
own special God, but that there is only one God for both, the same one God for Jews 
and Gentiles, who has mercy on both according to one and the same grace. "Or is 
God the God of the Jews alone? Is he not also the God of the Gentiles? Yes, indeed, 
also the God of the Gentiles. Sintemal it is one God (Bittep ez¢ 6 & €6¢), who justifieth 
circumcision by faith, and foreskin by faith." Further, Paul proves the unity of the 
Church of JEsu Christ on earth from the unity of God, Eph. 4, 5. 6: Ei¢ xbpioc ... E1¢ 
& &0c, "one Lord, ... one God," saith he. And 1 Tim. 2, 5: "There is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men," and again here is the eTc & édc. 

This one God, who revealed Himself to Paul and through Paul to the world, 
is the true God, God in the full extent of the Word. Paul's God is not a thought-image, 
not a conception of human imagination, not a conclusion of reason. He is a true 
being in full possession of eternal power and deity. He is "the Blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who alone has immortality, who dwells 
in a light where no man can approach, whom no man has seen nor can see; to him 
be glory and everlasting kingdom. Amen!" Thus Paul describes him 1 Tim. 6:15, 16, 
and thus sings the praises of his God. This one is, as he boasts of him before, chap. 
1, 17: "God, the everlasting King, the incorruptible and invisible, and wise alone." 
(Cf. Rom. 16, 27.) 

It is true that this one God revealed Himself through Paul, but even now He 
remains for us an inscrutable God, who "dwells in a light that no one can approach". 
He is not at all, even in His revelation, to be reached and grasped by human senses. 
The one God is definable for us only according to concepts and descriptions of 
attributes that still correspond to some extent to our human ability to comprehend. 
We have already found a number of such qualities and descriptions of God in the 
passages cited above, and we could add to them a whole number of 
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from Paul's writings. And yet, as high as the nature of God is above the creature, so 
unfathomable to the human mind is the true depth of the attributes of the one God. 
Here it is said: Finitum non est capax infiniti. For God's attributes are not, as with 
us, mere accidens, which might be otherwise if need be. No, God's attributes are 
essential attributes, attributes that condition the being of God. God is a concretum 
also according to his attributes, and indeed according to all his attributes. God 
cannot be divided in his attributes; he is the absolutely one God precisely also 
according to his attributes. It is not as if a composite called God had come into being 
through the different, that is, for us men conceptually different, divine attributes. For 
this would make God, after the manner of the heathen philosophy of religion of older 
and more recent times, the purest conception of thought. No, God is a unity of 
essence in which all divine attributes are essentially inherent by virtue of their 
nature, and which attributes, according to the given point of view, are brought near 
to our conceptual faculty according to human ideas. God - "the blessed, the only 
mighty, the King of kings and Lord of lords, the only one who has immortality, the 
only wise one," etc. 

What a distance there is between this one God and the many gods of the 
heathen! The so-called gods of the heathen are nothing more than personified 
forces of nature, virtues, and qualities, but even the bad qualities and obvious vices 
are just as well removed and take shape in an idol among the heathen as good 
qualities. Yes, among the polytheistic Greeks, among whom Paul was active before 
others, almost every member of the idolatrous tribunal, besides being a 
personification of a natural power or virtue, was a vile servant of vice or a subject 
indulging in the vilest lust. But thus, even for sound reason, in the supposed heathen 
god the Deity Himself was negated and put to shame. For this reason alone Paul 
could justly say to the Ephesians (2:12), "Ye would be &&eoi év ty Kooug, one 
without God in the world." In the one God, whom Paul taught revelatory, there is no 
such contradiction of attributes; even the attributes in God are one in the most 
perfect harmony; for God is consubstantial. In God there is nothing negative. As the 
absolute unity of essence, there is nothing but positive in God; and the absolute 
positive of the divine essence, as of its attributes, is only more urged and brought 
into the light by the negative in the world, so that the limited human mind may come 
to some conception of who and what the one God is. 

But as impenetrable as the mystery that surrounds the nature of God is, Paul 
lifts the veil a little and lets us have a glimpse into the unfathomable depths of God's 
being. 
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himself. With this, however, he at the same time deepens for us the mystery that 
surrounds the one God. For he teaches three distinct persons in this one Godhead, 
or if we are to use the expression accepted by the Church for this doctrine: Paul 
teaches the Trinity of God. We shall, however, look in vain, even in Paul, for an 
expression which says, in so many words, that in the one God there are three 
persons, and three persons in the one Godhead. Even the word "person" does not 
occur in the Bible any more than the word "Trinity." But the thing Paul teaches is so 
irresistibly clear that the words "Person" and "Trinity" are really only a weak 
expedient to express and bring near to our conceptual faculty what Paul teaches 
about the mystery of the Godhead in this piece. We need only state it here also, 
without having to furnish proof, that Paul nowhere makes any attempt to explain the 
mystery of the Trinity itself, and to rhyme it with reason and its logic. What Paul has 
to say about this mystery, he simply states as a fact from the Holy Spirit, out of which 
he speaks, and does not enter into a dispute about it anywhere or with anyone. Thus 
he sharply distinguishes three distinct persons in the one Godhead, Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit. And all three persons are, according to Paul, the one God. 

In order to prove that this is Paul's doctrine of the Trinity, we will single out 
only a few key sayings from the great mass of passages that can be cited. We will 
confine ourselves to passages from which the Church has always drawn her belief 
in the Holy Trinity, along with other passages of Scripture from other holy writers, 
passages which we still impress upon our confirmands, so that they may have "the 
right Christian faith" and honor with us "one God in three Persons and three Persons 
in one Godhead. First of all we refer to a passage, where Paul probably mentions all 
three persons in one breath. This is Gal. 4:6, where believers are told, in proof of 
their sonship with God, "God hath sent the Spirit of his Son into your hearts." Here, 
indeed, three distinct persons are mentioned by name: God, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. Yes, they are called by their distinctiones ad intra, with reference to their 
distinction, by their personal characteristic, by which one person differs from the 
other within the divine being. There is "God," who stands in the relation of fatherhood 
to the other person; there is the "Son," who, as Son, comes from the Father, from 
the Father's bosom; there is the "Spirit," who is sent by the Father, but is not sent by 
the Father in a personally independent way, but in a way that takes place within the 
divine being, and is incomprehensible to us, also as the Spirit of the Son, and 
therefore (filioque) also of the Son. 
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as from the Father. But what Paul has so succinctly put together here, can be found 
again and again in his writings, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other side, 
taught by the persons in God. Rom. 1, 4, he says of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, our highly praised Saviour JEsu Christo, that "he is powerfully proved a 
Son of God." Again we say: Another is the Son, and again another is God, who begat 
him as a Son, even the Father. This is the very God, the Father, of whom Paul writes 
in Eph. 3:14, 15: "For this cause | bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is the true Father of all that are called children in heaven and in earth"; 
or, as he charges the Romans (15:6), "That ye with one accord praise God and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ". (Cf. 2 Cor. 11, 31; Col. 1, 3.) With this, Paul's 
doctrinal position of the Father as the first person in the Godhead is sufficiently 
demonstrated. - With the setting of the first person as Father, the second person in 
the Godhead is already given, namely as Son. This, to be sure, would be a quite 
correct conclusion of human reason. But Paul exalts reason to all trouble and all 
responsibility for the correctness of its conclusion. He himself speaks plainly of the 
second person of the Godhead, of the Son. And this Son of God is always and always 
none other than Jesus Christ, our Lord. He is the one who came forth from the nature 
of the Father, and of whom it is said: "When the time was fulfilled, God sent forth His 
Son, born of a woman," Gal. 4:4; and then Rom. 8:32: "God spared not His own Son," 
even who, according to Rom. 1:4, "is powerfully proved to be the Son of God 
according to the Spirit, who sanctifies since the time that He arose from the dead, 
Jesus Christ our Savior. It cannot be more strongly demonstrated that Paul teaches 
a second person within the Godhead, namely, the Son of God. - But as he so sharply 
distinguishes the Father and the Son in the Godhead, so no less the Holy Spirit. The 
Father sends the Spirit of His Son into the hearts of the believers, as it is said in Gal. 
4, 6, just as in the whole passage, wv. 4-6, the Trinity is brought to consciousness. 
And so Paul calls the Holy Spirit the Spirit of God the Father and the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. We are reminded here of Rom. 8:9, where he is called the 
Spirit of both: "But ye are not carnal, but spiritual, inasmuch as the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you. But he that hath not Christ's Spirit is not his." A distinct personality 
from the Father and the Son is ascribed by the apostle to the Holy Spirit in all those 
passages in which the Holy Spirit is mentioned with and apart from the Father and 
the Son, and a very definite personal efficacy is ascribed to Him. Thus in the apostolic 
blessing, 2 Cor. 13, 13: "The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit are the only things that are of any importance to us. 
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of the Holy Spirit be with you all." So 1 Cor. 12:3, "No man can call JEsum a Lord 
without by the Holy Ghost." -Hereby we think we have sufficiently shown that Paul 
teaches three distinct persons in the one Godhead. 

Yes, three persons in one Godhead, not three gods, Paul teaches. He calls 
each of the three persons "God" without any restriction. He speaks of the father as 
God, e.g. Gal. 4, 6: "God sent his son", as in so many other places. Of the Son he 
most emphatically declared Rom. 9, 5: "Who also are the fathers, from whom Christ 
came in the flesh, who is God over all, blessed forever. Amen." (Cf. ch. 8:31, 32.) 
And no less clearly, though paraphrasing, yet without needing first a long proof of 
induction, he impresses upon the Christians their duty to make an effort to sanctify 
themselves, with reference to the Deity of the Fierce Spirit dwelling in them, when 
he writes 1 Cor. 3:16, 17, with holy earnestness, "Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man destroy the temple of 
God, God will destroy him: for the temple of God is holy, which is ye." So "the Father 
is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God. And yet are not three Gods, but 
there is one God." (Athanasianum.) Paul is not a polytheist. "There is no other God 
without the some," "it is one God": these are his round declarations. But in the one 
God there are three persons, all three persons equal to each other in the Godhead; 
therefore Paul speaks of the Father as God, and of the Son as God, and of the Holy 
Ghost as God. Each of the three Persons has its mode of being distinct from the 
other Persons, with all the divine attributes within the one divine Being, and each 
its particular personal mode of expression towards the creaturely Being, admittedly 
neither ad intra nor ad extra independent of the other Persons, but in an eternal, 
inscrutable interplay, so that before the mystery in God we marvel adoringly with 
the apostle: "What a depth of riches both of wisdom and knowledge of God!" - Shall 
we go any further into the revelations of the individual persons of the Godhead in 
their expressions and effects with a view to the world? We will do so briefly here. 
St. Paul refers his readers to the highest and greatest revelations of the individual 
persons in the triune God towards us men, when he wishes for them as the most 
blessed thing: "The grace of our Lord JEsu Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all,"" 2 Cor. 13:13. 

"One God in three persons and three persons in one Godhead" is Paul's 
teaching. Does he contradict the rest of Scripture with this doctrine of the Trinity? 
To question that JEsus taught and preached the triune God would simply mean to 
question JEsu's statements at all. JEsus knows too- 
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There is no other God without the one God. Matt. 22:32, speaking of the resurrection 
of the dead, he says, "I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob," and then continues, "But God is not a God of the dead, but of the living." 
Again, he pronounces it as a truth universally known to the Jews, "Thou shalt love 
God thy Lord," etc. Thus in these passages he speaks of one God only. And after 
his resurrection he speaks no differently. "| ascend unto my Father, and your Father, 
and my God, and your God," Joh. 20, 17. But why heap these sayings? JEsus 
teaches but one God. - But in the same way he teaches three persons in this one 
God. In the last quoted saying he speaks of his Father, who is God. He confessed 
Himself before the high priest under oath: "You say it, for it is |", namely the Son of 
God, Matth. 26, 63. 64. Again and again He revealed Himself as the Son of God, 
with the Father of the same nature, of the same glory. The whole Gospel of John is 
filled from beginning to end with declarations from Jesus' mouth, which culminate in 
"| and the Father are one", "He who sees me sees the Father", Joh. 10, 30; 14, 9; 
cf. 12, 45. That the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son as a distinct 
Person within the Divine Being, Jesus tells His disciples in the well-known passage, 
John 15:26: "When he shall come upon the Comforter, whom | will send unto you 
from the Father, the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify 
of me." And at last, summing up the whole most holy Trinity, he gives the command 
to baptize: "Baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." 

As for the rest of the New Testament, there is perfect harmony in this teaching. 
What the evangelists report is of Jesus and about Jesus. As believers and as 
credible witnesses they only bring testimony either from JEsu's own mouth or to 
substantiate what JEsu said. And the other apostles, as far as they have written, 
have seen the Lord, have heard him, have been taught by him personally, and by 
preaching and writing have carried the doctrine of God received from JEsu into the 
world. As his echo they all teach with JEsu one God in three persons, three persons 
in the one God. 

Finally, do Moses and the Psalms and the Prophets teach the same God that 
Paul teaches, yet he declared that he says nothing except what Moses and the 
Prophets said? He who doubts this knows neither Moses, nor the Psalms, nor the 
Prophets. To begin with, the entire Old Testament knows only one God in contrast 
to the many gods of the contemporary pagan nations. In flaming type stands out 
against the background of the whole Old Testament Deut. 6:4: "Hear, O Israel, the 
LORD our God is one LORD" XXX XXXX XXXXXX XXXXX XXX). Clearer and more 
definite can the 
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Monotheism cannot be expressed in any other way, and it is upon this that we find 
the whole Old Testament built, wherever we reach, whether elsewhere in Moses, or 
in the Psalms, or in the Prophets. In the 115th Psalm, which has to do with the 
rejection of idolatry, v. 3 says: "Our God is in heaven; he can create what he will. 
But those idols are silver and gold, made with the hands of men." There the one 
God is contrasted with the many idols of the heathen. And what prophet in the whole 
series from Isaiah to Malachi could we single out who did not speak in the name of 
the one God? So Israel as the Old Testament covenant people was monotheistic; 
polytheism was the abomination of all abominations. 

As clearly as God was revealed as the one Lord in the Old Testament, the 
Trinity of this one Lord was less clear. And yet, it is also revealed there - not only 
hinted at, but also clearly expressed. For most of the believers in Israel there was 
still a veil of mystery hanging over these sayings, but still they could recognize the 
mystery and many of them did. As early as Deut. 6:4 it is not said, The Lord our God 
is one Lord, but "one Lord," XXXX XXX, not a Lord consisting of one piece, of one 
person, not XXXX, but XXXX XXX, one Lord, not divided in itself, but one being. But 
what kind of one Being this HErr, our God, is, is already indicated to us by this 
passage, if we pay attention to the Hebrew text. There XXXX and XXXXX are most 
intimately connected, XXXX emphasizing the unity of God, the plural, on the other 
hand, expressing the majority within the unity of Jehovah. This is not something that 
has only come about in our time or, say, in the time of JEsu and the apostles, no, it 
has been clearly recognized in the Old Testament. The controversy in more recent 
times between the so-called Jahwists and Elohists does not affect us here; it only 
serves to confuse the consciences. Here, too, we are naive enough to cling to the 
simple words of Scripture as they stand, and therefore, in order to substantiate our 
interpretation, we bring only a few excellent proofs from the Old Testament itself. 
The very first three verses of the whole book of the Bible give excellent evidence 
here. "God (XXXXX) created the heavens and the earth. . . . And the Spirit of God 
(XXXXX XXX) came up out of the water. And God said, Let there be light." It is not 
a gimmick, it is the purest divine truth, when we say that the three persons in God 
revealed themselves even here at creation: God the Father, who made all things; 
God the Holy Spirit, who hovered over the waters as XXXXX XXX, the breath and 
breath of God; and the Word, the essential Word, who, according to John 1:1, 3, 14, 
is God the Son. But, take Isa. 48, 16. 17: "From the time that it is spoken, | am there; 
and now the LORD HE and his Spirit send me. Thus saith the LORD, 
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thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel: | am the LORD thy God." He who speaks here 
is not the prophet, but these are the self-ascended words of the eternal God, which 
God has put into the mouth of the prophet, and which Isaiah herewith conveys 
verbatim. And now what has this actual speaker to say? At one time he says of 
himself that he is the Redeemer, the Holy One in Israel, yea, "| am the LORD thy 
God" (XXXXX XXXX XXX). But then He declares of Himself that He is sent, and that 
He sends Him who is Himself the Lord and God, the Lord the Lord (XXXX XXXX); 
but not He alone, but also the Spirit of the Lord the Lord (XXXX), who in and with the 
sending takes an active part, and thus states a personality of His own. Thus in this 
passage, without doing violence to the words, we have the three persons in God: 
the Speaker, the personal eternal Word; the Lord GOD, the Father; and the Spirit of 
the Lord GOD, the Holy Ghost. Another pertinent passage from Isaiah is ch. 63:7-9. 
When the "goodness of the LORD" is spoken of here, the pre-Christian Talmudists 
always understood this of the Messiah. But this only in passing. What we are really 
concerned with is this: V. 9 is spoken of as "the angel that is before him"; but in the 
original text it is XXXX XXXxX, "the angel of his face." And who is this angel? Who 
else but he of whom the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks, when it calls the Son of God 
the radiance of glory and the image of the being of God. But thus two persons are 
already given. And now v. 10 adds a third person, "his Holy Spirit" (XXXX XXX). 
Passages in which two Persons are mentioned in God, similar to so many passages 
in the New Testament, could also be heaped up here, as e. g. the eternal essential 
Wisdom Prov. 8, 22. 23 says of Himself: "The LORD had me in the beginning of His 
ways; before He made anything, | was there. | am appointed from everlasting, from 
the beginning before the earth"; or Ps. 33:6: "The heavens were made by the word 
of the LORD, and all his host by the spirit of his mouth." The ancient Talmudists 
knew well what they were talking about when, in their interpretation of the wrestling 
of Moses with the Lord for the perfect knowledge of the mystery of God, told in 
Exodus 33, they taught from the plural (v. 14), XXXX XXX, "my faces" (Luther: "my 
face") "shall go," that in God there were three Persons. Admittedly, it is only in the 
New Testament that the light has fully dawned upon us in this respect also; but 
already in the Old Testament God lent Himself to be seen from behind by the faithful, 
as there by Moses, as the Triune One. But Paul, conscious of the most perfect 
harmony in doctrine with all God's witnesses, could justly exclaim again and again 
of his God, "Unto him be glory for ever and ever! Amen." 

W. B. 
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Drunk science; what it wants, and why we have little respect 
for it. 


(Continued.) 


3. The propositions of drunken science, which are contrary to Scripture, are 
acknowledged to be only hypotheses. If we can prove this proposition, we have won 
without further ado. If the heavy artillery that drunken science brings out against the 
Bible consists of hypotheses, it can only fire blind shots. What is a hypothesis? 
According to Webster, "A system or theory imagined or assumed to account for 
known facts or phenomena." One who makes a hypothesis declares that the thing 
may behave in one way, but also in another. He hopes to prove it in time, but admits 
that it can just as easily be overturned. Hypotheses are not a fact, a reality, but only 
a possibility; they are often pure speculations, sometimes vain fantasies, to which 
nothing in reality corresponds. Science has not yet found a single fact that conflicts 
with the Bible. It is a fact that the cow is greater than the calf, and this the Bible does 
not contradict. But that which drunken science brings against the Bible soon turns 
out to be a mere hypothesis. We shall hear hereafter that false statements are made 
to support these hypotheses; but that does not matter to us now. Suppose a 
thousand facts are brought forward in support of their theory, but can carry it no 
farther than hypotheses, it is ridiculous to say "that our entire theological system 
must be restated in the light of modern science." Is Copernicanism, one of the 
heaviest guns of unbelieving science, proven, or are they just pointing a hypothesis 
at us that shoots blind? The Copernican Ball writes: "It is equally easy to explain the 
apparent motion of the sun by the hypothesis that the sun is at rest and the earth is 
moving about it, or by the hypothesis that the earth is at rest and the sun is moving 
about it. To decide which of the two hypotheses we are to adopt, we must bring 
forward other considerations." And this was written as late as the 19th century. (44, 
330.) He cites various considerations to support it, good and bad, and if they were 
all good ones, he would only have proved that his hypothesis was better than the 
others, that it banged a little louder. His best proof he calls "the aberration of light," 
by which is said that the light of the stars comes to us long after they have changed 
their position. But, behold, when the light at last falls on this thing, it is nothing more 
than a hypothesis. One of the foundations of Copernicanism is the law of gravity, of 
which Newton, its discoverer, says: "That bodies behave, 
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as if they were dressing, | can tell. Whether they really put on, | do not know, and 
how they put on, | am not able to comprehend." (53, 124.) So another blind shot! 
"Doctrine and Wehre" says there, "For this system there are probably reasons of 
probability, but no compelling proofs. Yes, there are various facts which cannot be 
united with the same." - What facts has the higher criticism brought forward against 
the Mosaic version of the Pentateuch? We listen for evidence, but hear them talk of 
the Older Document Hypothesis, the Fragment Hypothesis, the Supplement 
Hypothesis, the Newer Document Hypothesis. (Cf. Art. "The Newer Pentateuch 
Criticism," L. u. W. 49 ff.) How does it stand with the theory of evolution, the ruler in 
modern science, before which the Bible must certainly capitulate? Huxley says: 
"Between man and animal there is an enormous gulf. Will bones one day be found 
to bridge this gulf? Time will tell. (46, 46.) Up to now the descent of man from the 
animal has not been proved, but he hopes that the future will bring better times. 
When once all laws of thought are suspended, then this fantasy - for so long as facts 
and laws of thought hold good, it cannot even be considered a hypothesis - will be 
allowed to hope for acceptance. But here we merely want to prove that it is a 
hypothesis. That will be quite enough for us. Huxley calls it a hypothesis four times 
in seven lines in the Britannica. That's enough times. He says there, "If the 
hypothesis of evolution is true, the living must have arisen from the non-living." The 
certain results of science that overturn the Bible are based on an "if." Spencer, in 
The Principles of Biology, uses almost exclusively the phrase: "on the hypothesis 
of evolution." He consoles himself on page 347 with the consolation of Huxley: 
"This hypothesis may be expected to survive and become established." Even 
Hackel says evolution is a hypothesis, though he adds that it is raised to the rank of 
fact, a use of language against which Webster protests. - Geology is supposed to 
prove that everything evolved gradually. But the famous geologist Geikie writes: 
"While the doctrine of evolution has gained the approbation of the great majority" 
(he is himself one of them) "of naturalists throughout the world, yet the most ardent 
advocate of it must admit that it is accompanied by paleontological difficulties which 
no amount of skill and research has yet been able to remove. The problem of 
descent remains insoluble, and we may well hope for no other solution than such as 
is within the most indefinite limits of correctness." He wants to express as strongly 
as possible that it is a vague hypothesis. (44, 305.) 

Thus we have proved our proposition. Before the credulous public of the 
educated world they speak of established facts, but before the knowledgeable they 
speak of hypotheses. The strongest thing they have against 
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the Bible is this: We may be right; we have not proved our case, but you must let 
the Bible go. That is in the word hypothesis. Faraday tells us that we need not be 
frightened by this little word. "Our hypotheses are a confession of our ignorance in 
disguised form. We can be sure of the facts, but our interpretation of them we 
cannot trust.” (55, 552.) Why should we look on so devoutly as they spin their 
beards and spin their hypotheses from them? Honest Huxley tells us, "I believe in 
Hamilton, Mansel, and Herbert Spencer so long as they are destructive, but I laugh 
at their beards as soon as they try to spin their cobwebs." (L. u. W. 54, 566.) "Too 
much theory on too little fact" is said in the Advance, which gives the Zu- 

The author describes the collapse of many a scientific theory and then continues: 
"But why is it that scientific theories are so easily overthrown by new discoveries 
? Simply because the theories lack sufficient foundation. Build a very large house 
on a very small underpinning, and it will soon go down. Scientists have been 
given to building too much theory on too little fact. They make a little one-story 
discovery, and they build a sixteen-story theory upon it. Of course, it does not 
stand. There is nothing which some scientists need so much to study as the Bible; 
for it is the Book which would teach them the importance of everlasting 
foundations." Detroit News: "Science, as the term is mostly used, is made up 
largely of learned guesses, but it is seldom that scientists have a concrete thing 
like the comet to try their guesses on" - That sober science makes tentative 
hypotheses (which, however, must not be contrary to Scripture), we have nothing 
against. But against this we have quite a lot, that drunken science, as soon as it is 
against Scripture, passes off the hypothesis for a proven truth. And if it seeks to 
make itself ridiculous by its endeavors to tear down the eternal rock of the Word of 
God with its cobwebs, we have nothing against it. 

4. It is only by means of an unscientific procedure that drunken science 
arrives at its anti-Biblical propositions. These hypotheses, as we have heard, are in 
their nature harmless. We will now go further and show that they cannot even claim 
scientific validity. The propositions hostile to the Bible come about only by denying 
pure science. They must not be found in any textbook of science. There is no 
dispute between the Bible and science. The dispute arises only when men leave 
the ground of science. They must first renounce the beautiful name of science if 
they are to utter their anti-Bible propositions. This denial of science is a fivefold one. 

a. True science lets only facts do the talking. "What about the observation 
and experience of present 
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Beyond facts, does not belong to science." (47, 293.) As soon as one utters 
conjectures, possibilities, probabilities, instead of facts, science is silent. The 
naturalist Reinke says: "All science must be governed by the maxim that it is our duty 
to distinguish as sharply as possible between knowledge and conjecture." (54, 124.) 
D. Pieper: "Nothing is so contrary to scientific procedure as to allow the ego to talk 
into the facts. This is the death of honest science." (46, 65.) It is scientifically exact 
for astronomers to calculate the course of comets. In many cases the material at 
hand is sufficient for this purpose. But when they say that most probably everything 
revolves around the sun, this is true with one of the hypotheses at hand, but not with 
all the facts at hand. They talk of the gradual formation of the earth, although they do 
not know by far the greater part of the facts under consideration. But he who writes 
a history without having any historical material produces a novel. A novel hero is also 
the famous Redccktor of higher criticism, who has so diligently searched through the 
old documents for them and compiled the fragments. What is the name of this famous 
man? When did he live? Where did he study? Who ever saw him? (Fund. Ill, 105.) If 
Hackel could say: 

The first living creature came into being spontaneously, and the fact proves it, that 
would be scientific; but when he says, "It cannot be proved experimentally," and then 
continues, "It must have come into being spontaneously, because no other cause is 
possible," Hackel is talking, not science. The unbelieving investigators may think that 
they are fighting against the Bible with scientific facts, and we hear them enumerate 
a great many facts; but if we really look, we see that the facts have nothing at all to 
do with the matter. For example, how does Spencer prove that God did not create 
the world? "Paleontology shows us that, from the earliest eras geologically 
recorded, there has been going on this universal carnage." (1. c., p. 340.) Certainly, 
paleontology teaches this. It is animal against animal, man against man. We know 
this even without paleontology. But if he then draws the conclusion that a merciful 
God could not have created such a world, paleontology, with all its bone finds, does 
not tell him a word about it; it is only his individual reasoning. Then on page 342 
follows a long dissertation on tapeworms and trichinae. It is at any rate scientifically 
accurate. But that tapeworms and "the two or three dozen other parasites" plague 
mankind, from this scientifically proven fact only the unbelief that God could not have 
been the Creator concludes.- As long as Spencer classifies tapeworms, he is doing 
science; but as soon as he tells us why he cannot reconcile their existence and 
efficacy with the existence of a Creator, he is doing speculation. 
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Some also readily admit that they can cope in their science without facts. When Prof. 
Huxley, in the Britannica, confesses that all we know at present is that every cell 
arises from a pre-existing cell - omnis cellula e cellula - and (it sounds almost like a 
mockery of science) that it is a fact (that spontaneous generation has taken place? 
Not at all, but) that at present there is not a shadow of credible evidence that it ever 
took place, but it need scarcely be pointed out that this fact does not in the least 
prevent us from concluding from other considerations that it must have taken place, 
he thus issues the watchword: Our science is not concerned with facts. This science 
is therefore compelled to demand faith for its propositions. We believe our God even 
where we do not see. But science demands the acceptance of its propositions only 
when it has demonstrated them. The "logic of biology," on the other hand, establishes 
the proposition of faith "that the conditions for the occurrence of that event" (the 
emergence of the organic from the inorganic) "existed only during a certain 
transitional period, after which they disappeared again" (46, 218). (46, 218.) What, 
then, is not and cannot be proved, what no man has ever observed, no eye has seen, 
and no ear has heard, this we are to believe. These are all clear, unmistakable, direct 
renunciations of the name of science. They deserve Luther's rebuke: "It is not 
possible for nature to be known by reason after Adam's fall, which has blinded it, 
further than experience or divine illumination gives. So the restless reason cannot 
remain still and be satisfied with it, and wants to know everything, like a monkey; 
therefore it goes on, and writes poetry, and investigates further than it is commanded, 
and despises what experience or God has given it, and yet does not grasp what it 
seeks. So all her study and knowledge is a fool's work." (XI, 301.) 

b. True science lets all the facts that come into consideration speak. He who 
wants to add correctly must not overlook one of the numbers, otherwise the 
calculation is wrong. It is highly unscientific to take into account only a fraction of the 
determining facts, or to assert that because some facts speak against something, 
the matter is decided. David Hume's argument against miracles was that they were 
impossible because they were against all experience. So far is it scientific to ask "all 
experience"; but as he does not do just that, his argument is not a scientific one. 
Who, then, tells him that they are against all experience? They are against his 
experience, perhaps against the experience of a whole generation; but "our" 
experience is not "all" experience. Things have happened within the last fifty years 
of which people have had no experience before. 
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had. It is most unscientific to say that because we see no raising of the dead, there 
could have been no miracles at all. (Fund. V, 105.) 

c. True science does not contradict itself. To deny at once what | have just 
proved is certainly unscientific. But in order to be able to pronounce its propositions 
hostile to the Bible, drunken science is compelled to come face to face with the 
established results of science. A fundamental law of natural science is: Omne 
vivum e vivo. This is drilled into all beginners in these studies. Only the living can 
produce life. If you can't learn that, you might not pass your science exam. Tyndall 
has passed it, and says: "Every one must admit, who is not guided by prejudice, 
that life can spring only from existing life. (46, 170.) This proposition must not be 
shaken. But, behold, Tyndall has quickly forgotten what he had answered in his 
examination, and unabashedly pronounces that in the womb of matter, in the cloud 
of fire, there have been, according to potency, man and beast, cabbage and Plato. 
They all say that in an earlier period of the world life developed from the dead by 
chemical-physical forces. Because drunken science impudently contradicts the 
Bible, we despise it, and because it equally impudently contradicts science, we have 
little respect for it. Nor does it care for history. Historical science is a respected limb 
of science. Why should that be unquestionably certain which a chemist reports, but 
not that which the concurring testimony of historians presents to us? Now it is 
historically certain that Christ lived and performed innumerable miracles. It is 
unscientific to deny historical truths. Biology and geology should also be muzzled. 
Dawson: Botany teaches that within the period of human observation no species 
has passed into another. (46, 42.) Geology speaks almost louder still, showing us 
that even "small and insignificant organisms remain quite unchanged and 
untouched by any evolution through all geological periods estimated by some 
Darwinists at many millions of years." (Bettex, |. c. p. 144.) Liebig: "Rigorous 
scientific research knows of no chain of organic beings." Unabashedly, however, 
the Darwinists teach the contrary. They would not do it if science spoke out of them. 

d. True science remains within its boundaries. The individual sciences adhere 
strictly to this law. Each discipline has a field of its own, and no reasonable man 
applies the rules which apply in one field to the study of another. The rules that apply 
in geometry have no meaning at all if a sick person is to be cured. The 
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Science does not leave its domain. But this is precisely what those do who, because 
there are no miracles in natural science, and there they are acquainted only with 
chemical and physical forces, deny to Almighty God the power to perform miracles. 
Christ did not act according to the laws of chemistry when He changed water into 
wine. The human mind cannot measure omniscience. Physics cannot teach 
theology. When Hackel says (p. 124), "The old dogma of the immortality of the soul 
can in the 20th century no longer be the subject of serious scientific. Research, but 
only of transcendent faith," here again he betrays his unscientific nature. What lies 
in the field of faith is not and never has been subject to scientific research. It is the 
old simple-minded speech: What | do not see, | do not believe. We have seen before 
that it is ungodly to try to fathom the mysteries of faith with reason; here we see that 
it is unscientific. Dr. Pank: "Science inquires in freedom, scientifically and exactly, 
but so exactly that it leaves things which lie beyond its limits ex actu." (54, 125.) 
Science should not, says Luther, investigate further than it is commanded to do. If it 
does, then "all its study and knowledge becomes vain folly." 

e. It is unscientific to try to explain everything and on top of that to think that 
your own explanation is the only correct one. The Bible forbids this, but so does 
science, e.g. psychology. Whoever knows a little about the human soul knows that 
it is limited. Psychology has not yet established the proposition that the human mind 
is omniscient. Hamlet already knew it: "There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy." Experience also teaches - and 
science is based on experience - that the greatest scholars, believers and non- 
believers, have declared themselves unable to explain ordinary phenomena. 
Laplace, at a certain stage of his development, could answer Napoleon's question 
as to the place of God in his system of the world: "Sire, | have no need of this 
hypothesis." He thought he could explain everything from natural forces. But when 
he had further studied psychology, he actually retracted this saying, as we have 
heard. And now, if the Bible gives an explanation of this, for example, of creation, 
only a blown-out man will say of it, "This cannot be the right explanation. Thus he 
would have given an explanation in a matter which is inexplicable to other men. We 
have heard before that science is limited; what we want to bring into the light here 
is that it is ignorant to deny this limitation. Only a blown-out man like Hackel can say: 
life must have arisen spontaneously, because no other er-. 
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clarification is possible. We do not now hold against him that it is unreasonable to 
speak of spontaneous generation, but that he denies all scientific feeling when he 
asserts: nothing but spontaneous generation can explain the matter. "There are 
more things," etc. Reinke: "We are surrounded by mysteries, and our interior 
encloses a great mystery. Let us admit this calmly. The true ignoramuses are those 
who think they have solved all the mysteries of the world." (54, 125.) - If true science 
does not deign to utter those propositions, we really need take no notice of it. 
Th. Engelder. 
(To be continued.) 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Synodical Report of the California and Nevada Districts, with Proceedings on Prayer in 
General. (12 Cts.) 

2. "Confirmation Booklet." (15 cts., postpaid; bound in white leatherette with stiff 
covers and gold title, 25 cts., postpaid.) An excellent confirmation gift, which our publisher 
thus describes: "The book opens with a short but cordial introduction subscribed to 'The 
Pastor.’ On one page it contains a blank form for the confirmation certificate; also provides 
blank space either to write out a memorial verse or to quote a Bible passage. Then it repeats 
the confirmation vow that is customary in the Missouri Synod Lutheran churches, a well- 
known poem, entitled: 'Following Jesus,’ and three short but pithy articles on 'My Salvation,’ 
"My Duties and Obligations as a Christian,’ and 'Perseverance.' The last page contains two 
prayers, one before communion and the other after." 

3. "To Remember the Day of Your Confirmation." (25 Cts. postage paid; by the dozen 
$2.40 and postage.) Also a beautiful consirmalion booklet in art and color printing, which also 
replaces the confirmation token. The booklet is also to be had in English under the title:A Token 
of Your Confirmation." 

4. Easter catalogue and index of confirmation certificates. F. B. 


Luthers Werke in Auswahl. With the assistance of Albert Leitzmann edited by Otto 
Clemen. Second volume. IV plus 464 pages. A. Marcus and E. Weber's publishing 
house, Bonn. In the previous issue of "Lehre und Wehre" (Doctrine and Defence), we 
presented the first volume of this work, and what we said there about the excellence of this 
edition for all those who wish to read Luther's writings thoroughly, also applies to the second 
volume. The preface to this volume is Hieronymus Weller's splendid judgment of 1555 on 
Luther's unique importance in the church, on the incomparability of his writings, and also on the 
blessings that the study of them brings. The writings of Luther printed in this volume are the 
following: 1. Epistle to Pope Leo X. Of the Liberty of a Christian Man. 1520. 2. Why the Pope's 
and his disciples' books are burned. 1520. 3. A short form of the Ten Commandments, a short 
form of the Faith, a short form of the Lord's Prayer. 1520. 4. the reason and cause of all the 
articles of D. Martin Luther, which are unjustly condemned by the Roman bull. 1521. 5. the 
Magnificat, translated and interpreted. 1520 and 1521. 6. De votis monasticis judicium. 1521. 
7. A faithful exhortation to all Christians to beware of sedition and outrage. 1522. 8. To take of 
both forms of the sacrament. 
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1522. 9. which persons are forbidden to marry. Of conjugal life. 1522. 10. Of temporal 
authorities, how far obedience is due to them. 1523. 11. That a Christian assembly or 
congregation has right and power to judge all doctrine. 1523. 12. Order of a common caste. 
1523. 13. Of the order of worship in the church. 1523. 14. Formulae missae et communionis. 
1523. 15. To the councillors of all the cities of Germany, that they should establish and keep 
Christian schools. 1525 - As in the previous volume, each text is preceded by a brief introduction 
that provides excellent orientation, and the necessary explanations and comments are found in 
the footnotes. F. B. 


Early New High German Glossary. By Alfred Gétze. VIII and 136 double- 
columned pages. A. Marcus and E. Webers Verlag, Bonn. Price: M.3.40; 
hardcover M.3.80. 

Alfred Gétze, a contributor to the Weimar edition of Luther and the great Grimm dictionary, 
offers here an excellent little glossary, which remedies a long felt need and will serve all who 
deal with the writings of Luther and other authors from this time, especially if they do not have 
the great Grimm dictionary at hand. In the preface, the author says of his book: "Thus, what can 
be offered here in a limited space is unfinished in more than one sense, and this little book 
would like to present itself expressly as an attempt, as a key that opens many doors, but not all 
of them in the oversized house with its many conundrum locks. It must content itself with the 
wish to be good enough to experience the favor of a new edition, and then in year and day to 
become "ei" right chief key." Every Luther lover will agree with this from the bottom of his heart, 
and we therefore wish Goetze's glossary a wide and rapid distribution. It can be obtained 
through Concordia Publishing House. F.B. 


More joy. By Dr. Paul Wilhelm von Keppler, Bishop of Rottenburg. Herdersche 
Verlagshandlung, Freiburg. Price: 85 Cts. 

What we have to criticize in this book, which enthusiastically speaks of the joy that is so 
necessary for our pessimistic and pleasure-seeking generation, is the reasoning behind it. The 
author gives to understand, although somewhat hidden, yet not indistinctly, that Catholicism is 
the only fertile ground of right, true joy. Catholicism, however, is the religion of law, and, to be 
sure, chiefly the religion of the laws of men. But the law only causes wrath, and is nowhere able 
to cause the blossoms of pure, true joy to burst forth. Only the gospel of the free grace of God 
in Christ, which faith alone receives, is the mother of true joy, and causes even the saddest 
heart to break forth into joy and gladness, in life as in death, in good days as in evil, in earthly 
sorrow as in spiritual sadness. But of this source of all true, lasting, and unclouded joy, the 
author has nothing to say. For the crime of the papacy consists precisely in the fact that it has 
blocked up this fountain of joy for Christians and banished and condemned the man who 
reopened this pure fountain for Christians and knew how to speak of joy in the Lord like no one 
since the days of the apostles. In his book Keppler knows how to describe the joy of nature, of 
daily professional work, etc., in a ravishing manner; but the highest joy which he knows how to 
extol, the specifically Catholic joy, is at bottom only a Pharisaic "joy" in one's own piety and 
holiness, as it also spreads in the sayings of the Roman saints, whom Keppler allows to have 
their say in numerous numbers in his book. How different the joy of a Lutheran Christian! Paul 
Gerhardt, in the midst of his affliction, begins: "My heart goes in leaps and cannot be sad, is full 
of joy and singing, sees nothing but sunshine. The sun that smiles upon me is my Lord Jesus 
Christ; that which makes me sing is that which is in heaven." This is but one measure of the 
mighty hymn of joy which Luther, with the eternal Gospel, but rejected by the Papacy, has 
rekindled in the hearts of innumerable children of God. In his way ver- 
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Keppler is a master at inspiring joy; but if he were to leaf through a Lutheran hymnal, he would 
find that even the most beautiful things he says fade here, like the moon before the glare of the 
noonday sun. 
F. B. 
Immanuel Kant. Presentation and appreciation by Oswald Kilpe. Third, improved 
edition. With a portrait of Kant. Published by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. Price: 
M. 1.25. 

Kant claims that we can only know phenomena and not things in themselves. Space and 
time are only the forms of our own external and internal perception, without objective meaning 
and carried into things by us. Doubly subjective to him are the categories of understanding: 
Causality, substantiality, etc., for they, too, are only forms that the understanding imposes on 
views that are already subjective in themselves. In the objective external world there is neither 
space nor time, neither causality nor substantiality, etc. This nonsensical philosophy, which not 
only makes a mockery of common sense, but also of all rational thought, and even clears up the 
law of causa sufficiens, has also entangled many theologians in its net. On the authority of Kant, 
the Ritschlians, for example, expunged from theology all metaphyfical judgments of being, and 
absorbed theology into mere subjective judgments of value. Although Kilpe is a great admirer 
of Kant, this has not prevented him from criticizing the fundamental parts of Kant's philosophy, 
as many others had done before him. Ktlpe's book is divided into the following sections: 1. The 
historical significance of Kant. 2. the pre-critical period. 3. the critical problem. 4. the basic ideas 
of critical philosophy. 5. space and time. 6. the categories and principles. 7. Apriority as 
subjectivity and phenomenalism. 8. The importance of thought and its objects for knowledge. 9. 
the ideas and principles. 10. The moral law and the postulates. 11. the realm of ends. 12. the 
end of Kant's life. 13. his personality. F. B. 


Herbart's Teachings and Life. By O. Fliigel. Published by B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig. Price: M.1.25. 

Fligel is probably the most zealous apostle, the most faithful exponent, the most 
enthusiastic follower, the most skilful apologist and the most popular exponent of Herbart's 
philosophy, with which one is probably better acquainted even in our circles than with any other. 
The present volume of 138 pages also bears witness to this. It is divided into the following 
chapters: 1. metaphyfics. 2. psychology. 3. practical philosophy. 4. pedagogy. 5. philosophy of 
religion. 6. concept and classification of philosophy. 7. life of Herbart. According to Fligel, 
Herbart's philosophy is also said to be quite compatible with the faith in God and the Christian 
religion. In the extremely interesting chapter on Herbart's "Philosophy of Religion" we read: "He 
(Herbart) also regarded the historical formations of religious faith as a rightly existing property of 
its bearers, which is to be respected like any other property and may not be arbitrarily attacked. 
In these convictions lay for Herbart, on the one hand, outwardly, the moral ground of the 
indispensability of mutual forbearance, and, on the other, for his own inner religious life, the 
effective motive that, when he left off the pure and strictly scientific work of his thought, he could 
rest with complete satisfaction in the Christian faith and the world-view belonging to it, which had 
also historically arisen in him: he carried, as he himself has said, his faith 'in an old, plain garment’ 
within himself. In this sense Herbart was not merely devoted in general to the doctrine of Christ 
as a truly pious man, but held to his ecclesiastical confession with earnest deepening, even to 
the sacramental parts of it." But Herbart could only indulge in such religious thoughts and 
feelings as long as he kept the teachings of his philosophy out of sight and, in particular, his 
philosophical method out of action. As soon as he lets this play and work on consistently, not 
only is there no room left for the Christian religion, but even the concept of a personal God, as 
the Scriptures paint it to us, is consequently decomposed and annulled as a contradictory 
structure. F. B. 
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B. G. Teubners Verlag in Leipzig sent us: 
"Emperor Constantine and the Christian Church." Five lectures by Eduard Schwartz. . 
Price: Al. 3; b. 3.60. 


LENTEN SERMONS. By Henry Sieck. Northwestern Publishing House, 


Milwaukee, Wis. Price: “1.25. 

P. Sieck, who is known in our circles as a simple, clear preacher through his sermon 
collections published by Concordia Publishing House ("Advent Sermons", "Pasfionspredigten" 
and the English "Sermons on the Gospels of the Ecclesiastical Year", "Sermons on the Epistles 
of the Ecclesiastical Year"), offers here in eight series 47 pasfion reflections of about five pages 
each. The formally guiding thoughts in the eight series are indicated by the following key words: 
1. Places; 2. Scriptures Fulfilled; 3. Remarkable Conduct; 4. Wanderings; 5. Addresses; 6. 
Words from the Cross; 7. Rays of Glory; 8. Persons. - These sermons are distinguished less 
by fullness of thought and depth of thought than by simplicity, plainness, intelligibility, and brevity 
of exposition. The typesetting sometimes leaves much to be desired, e. g. p. 53, where the lines 
find shifted. F. B. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. Outline Notes based on Luthardt. By R. F. Weidner, 

D. D., LL. D. Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago. 

The manner of D. Weidner is well known and indicated in the title by the words "Outline 
Notes." Not in a flowing discussion, but in loosely strung together sentences, he presents the 
doctrine, which he has taken primarily from the writings of German theologians (Luthardt, 
Delitzsch, Muller, HarleB and others). D. Weidner has also taken into account all kinds of 
erroneous things. In the section on free will, the synergism of Luthardt, Kahnis, and others is 
neither presented nor rejected. Weidner, however, declares HarleB's doctrine of free will and 
conversion to be absolutely in accordance with Scripture. Among other things, he also confesses 
the following sentences: "When the Holy Spirit begins to operate through the Word in our 
spirit, in contrast with our natural condition, there begins in us a new* relation and procedure 
of God toward us, which manifests itself in vital energy, in consequence of which a new 
course of conduct toward God on our part is rendered possible. . . . There thus begins to dwell 
within ourselves a divine ground for the determination of our conscious personal conduct." 
(p. 170.) According to this, it is not the Holy Spirit who decides man, but only makes the decision 
possible for him. Further, p. 171: "My own action in this domain" (rebirth) "is only that of non- 
resistance and of receiving into the form of what is self-perceived, a power wrought even by 
the Holy Spirit, and not an action self-derived and self-determining." P. 175: "It is the will of 
God the Creator and Redeemer that what He bestows upon us by the working of the 
regenerating Spirit should be appropriated by the conscious individual, and should be 
voluntarily embraced by him.... . Freedom to this end springs from a working of the Spirit 
of God upon our spiritual nature, by virtue of which God Himself renders it possible for us, 
in Him and through Him, to be able to will that which is of God." Finally p. 177: "Christ 
stands at the door and knocks whenever the Word of God is preached to the unbeliever. If 
any one listens to this voice, allows the Spirit to work, opens the door, and Christ enters and 
sups with him, and he with Christ (Rev. 3, 20),-this opening of the door on the part of man 
may be called his conversion." In the doctrine of free will and conversion, the above and similar 
phrases will be understood synergistically. F. B. 


FREEMASONRY. AN INTERPRETATION. By Martin L. Wagner. The F. J. Heer 
Printing Co., Columbus, O. 
This book of 563 pages breaks down into four main parts. The first part is entitled: 
Freemasonry a Religious Institution and includes the following chapters: 1. The Masonic 
institution described. 2. Freemasonry has the 
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marks of religion. 3. freemasonry is recognized as a religious institution. 4. freemasonry 
professes to do the work of religion. The second part is entitled: Freemasonry is an Esoteric 
Institution and contains the following chapters: 5. Do Freemasons generally perceive the real 
meaning of .the Masonic language and ceremony and apprehend the doctrine of the 
institution? 6. the sources of light. 7. the mysteries. 8. the religion of the mysteries. 9, The 
Masonic mysteries. 10, The essence of the Masonic religion. 11, The Masonic theology. 12, 
The Masonic doctrine of the unity of God. The third part deals with The Masonic Hieroglyphs 
in the following sections: 13. The Masonic symbols and their meaning. 14. the Masonic 
emblems and their meaning. 15. the Masonic mystic names and words and their meaning. 16. 
the symbolization of the temple, the lodge, and the lodge of Masons, The fourth part: The 
Ethics of Freemasonry, is divided into Chapter 17 The basis of Masonic ethics and the 
Masonic moral law and in the 18th chapter The moral principles, precepts, and practices of 
Freemasonry. - The purpose of this writing is to reveal the real secret of Freemasonry and to 
prove: 1. that Freemasons do have a secret religion; 2. that this religion is basically nothing other 
than Phallicism, as it was advocated in the Orient, in Egypt, Phrygia, Greece and India, and later 
by the Gnostics and the Jewish Kabbalah; 3. that it is the aim of Freemasonry to be a secret 
religion. That it was the aim of the Freemasons to re-establish this phallic cult, which had been 
displaced by Christianity, and to erect, as it were, a temple again in the Masonic lodges of Osiris, 
Typhon, Ists, Cybele and Sabazius; 4. That this idea (the phallic cult) brings unity into the symbols 
of the Freemasons (compass, circle, square, apron, pillars, etc.) and into their symbolic actions; 
5. That the lax ethical teachings of the Freemasons are in complete agreement with this view. 
The author himself says that hardly one among 10,000 Freemasons has recognized this real 
secret of Freemasonry. Therefore, the revelation given in this book will hardly be recognized by 
the Freemasons. In the struggle against the lodges in general and against the Freemasons in 
particular, we do not need this revelation and interpretation of Freemasonry. For every Christian 
it is sufficient to know that the Christian religion is the religion of the grace given to us by God in 
Christ, of which we become partakers only through faith, but that Freemasonry rejects this way 
of grace and wants to make its members blessed in the way of their own morality, virtue, and 
works. We therefore find it a shortcoming that this idea has not been made the subject of a special 
chapter. The interesting book reads smoothly, but tires at times through unnecessary breadth 
and repetition of thought. F. B. 
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Il. America. 


Our item in the November issue of "Lehre und Wehre" (p. 513) once again. We have 
been informed from various quarters that one has been offended by the above item, especially 
by the following passage in the quotation from "America": "The bait offered is: the 'truth-loving' 
Praeses Stub the Praeses after the Union. But we think you should consider before swallowing 
that bait and switch." We have taken the word "truth-loving" placed in quotation marks, not as a 
satirical suspicion on the part of "America," but as a directly quoted word in an indirect rendering 
of thoughts from United-Norwegian sources. We are, however, happy to delete the above 
passage from our report, which shall be done herewith. The 
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Sincerity or the motives of D. Stub's motives has not occurred to us! Our item further says of 
the "Amerika" that it "occupies about the same position within the Norwegian Synod as the 
‘Rundschau' does in the Synodal Conference." This characterization of the "Amerika" was 
attached to the excerpts sent to us. On the other hand, it has now been stated from other 
quarters that this description is not accurate, since the "Amerika" has repeatedly made 
personally injurious attacks on Synod members of the Norwegian Synod. We consider it right 
and proper that this should also be noted here, since we have no judgement on the position of 
"America" within the Norwegian Synod. It should also be noted here that we did not intend to 
appropriate all the thoughts in the quotations from "America". What we find lacking in the 
"Opgjér" is the recognition of the intuitu fidei and the phrase "man's sense of responsibility to 
the acceptance or rejection of grace". It is to these points that we wish to limit our concluding 
remarks in the item of last November, as they should have been expressed in no uncertain 
terms. - Finally, we are happy to share with you the statement we received from the official side: 
... "the Norwegian Synod never adopted 'Opgjor' in the sense attached to it in these abstracts" 
(from America), "but would repudiate that sense". We find in this at the same time a new proof 
of our opinion that only by a thorough discussion of the Norwegian Unification Theses can be 
ascertained: 1. what these theses really teach according to the wording; 2. whether all that they 
really teach is divine truth; 3. whether the theses contain all that must be said under the present 
circumstances; 4. How the theses are unanimously understood by the Norwegian Synod; 5. 
What sense the United Synod associates with the same; 6. Whether this sense which the United 
Synod associates with the theses is really identical with the sense which our Norwegians 
associate with the same; and 7. Whether, therefore, the union planned on the ground of these 
theses is based on real unanimity, and that on unanimity in the whole, full truth. F. B. 

The Eastern Ohio Synod intends to come before the next meeting of General Synod 
with a request to authorize the Board of Education to hire a man to devote his time and energies 


to the recruitment of young men for the preaching ministry. (Zion's B.) 
Hard ground. After 25 years of mission work in Salt Lake City, the General Council's 
Native Mission Board has abandoned the work in that city. (Zion's B.) 


About the historical novel "The Friar of Wittenberg," the Church Visitor quotes an 
editorial from the Democrat of Hickory, N. C. After the Democrat heaped all praise on the novel 
("it is one of the most delightful works of modern fiction we have read. ... The author shows 
his unbounded admiration for the leader of the Reformation"), he then continues, "There is a 
subtle danger in the book, however, which we suppose the Lutheran press, which has most 
warmly commended the book, will warn against, and that is this: It is Martin Luther, the 
man of superb courage, of lion heart, whom the story magnifies, while it lays too little stress 
upon the fundamental truth of the everlasting Gospel which the miner's son rescues from the 
ravages of Roman corruption. After an 
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outburst of admiration over Luther's defense at Worms, the hero of the story is made to say 
this: 'And I think it of little account whether in days to come men shall say Martin Luther did 
well or ill in his exact doctrines of "Grace," or "Faith," or "Redemption."' Doctrines change, 
the shifting prism of truth can find new colors, but the right of a man to stand before his God 
and to avow, "This I hold to be Truth, for with the powers Thou hast given I see it so," such 
aright, I say, is what Luther defended at Worms.' This is a pitiful failure to appraise the work 
of Luther at its true value. While he did fight for the right of every man to interpret the 
Scriptures for himself, under the illumination of the divine Spirit, his whole life was devoted, 
in effect, to the proving that the doctrines of grace, redemption, justification by faith were 
unchangeable doctrines, that Rome had changed indeed, for the profit of priestcraft. The 
doctrines were not new because Luther startedled the world of his day with them. They never 
change any more than their divine Author, who is the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever." - But the challenged are only speeches of the Count of Regenstein. One has been 
more seriously offended by the fact that, besides right words of justification, such words are also 
put into Luther's mouth that the kingdom of heaven is acquired through a pure heart, etc. But one 
need not be offended by this. But there is no need to take offence at this, if one considers that 
this happened in the first years when Luther began to come to the right knowledge. He himself 
says in his book of Conciliis and Churches: "Twenty years ago | taught that faith alone without 
works makes one righteous, as | still do. But if one had risen up at that time who taught that 
monasticism and nunnery should be called idolatry and that the mass should be called a true 
abomination, | would not have helped to burn such a heretic, but | would have done so, and it 
would have been just for him. And | thoughtless fool could not see the consequence | should 
have to yield, that where faith alone would do it, monasticism and mass could not." In this novel, 
Luther is already further along. He does not praise monasticism and the Mass to the Count, but 
he still mixes the good nature of the heart into justification. 

E. P. 

In his book, "Religious Forces of the United States," Dr. Carroll reports that the 
Roman Church has shown a growth of 99 per cent. during the last twenty years. This is explained 
by the large immigration of Catholic elements from Southern Europe, and by the careful 
cultivation of parochial schools. The only church communion which has surpassed the Roman 
church in proportionate growth is the Lutheran Synodical Conference at 115 per cent. Again, this 
is attributed to the parochial school. The Lutheran makes the statement to this effect: "The moral 
is plain: If those Protestants who cannot at this late date adopt or use the parochial school 
system, will not soon find a way to give every child an adequate Christian education, it must 
not wonder that it is being left far behind in the race." E. P. 

Committees of the United Presbyterian Church and the Southern Presbyterian 
Church were assembled in Washington December 4, b.c., to consider union, and they have 
agreed upon a basis of union. The proposals have not been announced, but will be submitted to 
the General Assemblies for consideration in May. Then 
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the churches have a full year to consider. The United Presbyterian does not know the proposals, 
but believes that the mere fact that the committees have agreed is a thankful event and shows 
that God has a hand in it. This is a fanciful idea. Not every union is immediately a godly work, 
nor is every separation. It depends on how one stands on divine truth. But the United 
Presbyterian exhorts to sobriety and calm deliberation: "We must proceed thoughtfully and 
carefully and conscientiously. Each item in the basis of union must be carefully considered, 
and will be in due time. We must understand what we are doing, and we must understand 
each other. But in the meantime we most heartily rejoice in the progress that has been made, 
and our hearts warm at the prospect of our being one." ExsP: 

The Churchman \aments that the Institutional Church is not doing what is expected 
of it, and that many of them are doing it all wrong. "More than one rector grieves because his 
well-attended gymnasium class, boys' brigade, cooking school, choral society, dramatic 
organization, and men's club seem to begin and end in their own spheres. He comes to 
wonder, after all, if these activities are not offering only a species of graft. He finds his church 
expending every year a certain and often considerable sum of money, which, perhaps, is 
helping to make more highly developed citizens, but which appears to add little or nothing 
to his register of baptisms and confirmations." "The institutional work of the Church should 
exist solely as a means to carry on pastoral work. It must never be divorced from the Church. 
Concessions in that direction mean failure." "Clubs, classes, gymnasiums, drills, good in 
themselves, are ethically neutral. ... . Even education is ethically neutral... . Real ethics can 
only be an outcome of religion... . . Apparent as this is, many persons are engaged in 
institutional church work who have nearly divorced it from religion. This may seem an 
extreme statement, but there are institutional workers who live with little reference to the 
Church, and seldom even attend a church service. Too many workers fail to remember the 
origin and source of the very work in which they are participating. Finally, the Church must 
be regarded as the goal of institutional work. No good results per se exist because the clubs 
and societies have been well attended." - One may raise such utilitarian aids as high as one 
likes, by them nothing at all is directed in the church. What is directed in the church must be 
done by the Word. If more useful aids help to keep us in the Word, they are not to be rejected. 
But they all have a tendency to degenerate and to want to be something independent apart from 
the church and the Word. ESP: 

The "Outlook" expresses its hopes and expectations for the new year thus: "We 
expect to see what is called Modernism in the Roman Catholic Church and New Theology 
in the Protestant Churches spread in ever widening circles, supplanting everywhere the 
religion of wrath and fear by the religion of love and hope". It takes a Catholic to tell him, "This 
is a roundabout way of expressing a hope for the abolition of Christianity in the near future. 
Put in this blunt manner, the above statement would shock the readers of The Outlook. And 
yet if 
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Modernism and the New Theology met with the success The Outlook article bespeaks for 
them, scarcely a remnant of the essentials of Christianity would remain." E. P. 

Into how many army camps the so-called religious population of the country breaks down 
is shown by Carroll, the statistician. In 1910 the population of the United States was 91,972,266 
and the religious 82,417,147 with 35,245,296 communicants. Thus there are about 10,000,000 
people without all religious affiliation. "Churches" are of all kinds, large and small, white and black, 
high and low, orthodox and heterodox, Christian and pagan, Catholic and Protestant, liberal and 
conservative, Calvinist and Arminian, native and foreign, Trinitarian and Unitarian. All manner of 
creeds, rituals, services and customs are represented. One may be a pagan, a Jew, or a 
Christian. If he is a pagan, there are many temples dedicated to the Buddha available to him; if 
he is a Jew, he can find Orthodox and Reform Jews; if he is a Christian, he can choose a church 
from 125 or 130 different varieties. He can find six sorts of Adventists, seven sorts of Catholics, 
twelve, sorts of Mennonites or Presbyterians, thirteen sorts of Baptists, sixteen sorts of Lutherans, 
or seventeen sorts of Methodists. And if none of the 143 parties please him, there remain to him 
150 separate and free congregations to choose from, having no name, no confession, and no 
ecclesiastical connection. So writes Carroll. So still a wide room for native mission. How much 
sectarianism and much raving and still far from being a Christian country IE. P. 

Under the heading, "Are Some Union Movements Unwise?" the Presbyterian 
Banner says: "Where they are plainly impracticable, or would result in serious disturbance to 
the uniting bodies, would it not be better to wait until the parties are nearer together, and can 
gently merge and melt into each other?" He then comes to speak of the great uniting propaganda 
of the Episcopal Church, and states that nothing at all is to be expected from it. "Here is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church promoting a great movement for Christian unity, and yet 
everybody knows that what this Church needs first to do is to change its own attitude toward 
other Churches. It does not, and apparently will not, even recognize other Churches as 
Churches, but always refers to them as ‘religious bodies,’ and so on." He cites the following 
specific case. Bishop Anderson of Chicago, on the occasion of the meeting of the Federation of 
Churches, had made enthusiastic speeches in favor of church union. And in doing so he acted in 
practice thus: a woman desired a certificate of dismissal from him to the Congregationalists, and 
received this negative notice: "I am in receipt of application for membership signed by Blank. 
May I say that once a Churchman always a Churchman, and there is no such thing as 
transferring from the Church to a religious body. Mrs. Blank will remain on the church books 
until such time as she has violated the canons of the Church, which will make the removal of 
her name necessary from the cathedral register." This, however, begs the thought, "How can 
Bishop Anderson speak on Christian union, and then have his name on such a letter as that? 
Let the Protestant Episcopal Church first pluck the beam out of its own eye, and then may it 
see clearly to pull out 
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motes from other eyes. Until it first comes to some agreement with itself to recognize other 
Churches, it is useless, if not something worse, for it to initiate and promote movements for 
Christian unity." It is interesting to observe how the Episcopalians act out to other Protestants 
as the "Church" alone, and so eagerly seek recognition from Rome as the Church too, but how 
Roman papers every week reproach them as to who alone is the Church, exhort them to 
repentant return, and want to scandalize them with the emergence of their Church under "Henry 
with his many wives" or "Bluff Harry". - In reference to the union of the United and Southern 
Presbyterian Churches, sought for and found by committees, but the basis of which is not 
published by the committee, the Banner says: "And while on the subject, we might as well 
say, kindly but plainly, that the present movement to unite the United Presbyterian and the 
Southern Presbyterian Churches does not seem practicable. There is a great show of 
committees and agreements and much writing in the denominational press on both sides, but 
the only possible way in which this union can be effected is for the United Presbyterian 
Church to give up the exclusive use of the Psalms in worship, and this it will not yet do. It 
could not do so without tearing itself to pieces. Such movements should be initiated only 
when they promise success, and abortive attempts are likely to leave the last state worse than 
the first." There is no other means of agreement than factual polemics. The truth must be clearly 
and loudly testified, so that those who are of the truth may recognize and fall for it. The ancients 
expressed this correctly when they called right polemics also irenics. E. IP: 

Concerning the work of the Methodists in Europe, especially in Germany, the 
Apologist says: "Our European work was represented by Bishop Nilsen in such a clear and 
insightful manner that the total appropriations for this department exceeded the previous year's 
appropriations by $5124.00. His presentation of the situation and needs of our work in Bulgaria, 
France, Russia and Hungary aroused special interest, and consequently the appropriations for 
these countries were increased by the following sums: Austria-Hungary: $1179.00; Russia: 
$4500.00; France: $1200.00 and Bulgaria: $1200.00. The appropriation for our work in Germany 
and Switzerland remained at the same level as last year. The appropriation for the Italian church 
in Zurich was decreased by $500.00. When the European work of our church came up for special 
discussion, objections were raised by certain quarters to our work in Protestant countries. This 
is partly to be charged to the opinion of the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, which 
rejected any representation of such church activity. It is well that we have a man on the bishop's 
board who is able to make perfectly clear our raison d'étre in such countries. He has shown in 
a few words on this occasion that in Germany, for instance, there is now a much better 
understanding of Methodism than formerly, and that the relations between our Church and the 
representatives of the State Church have changed considerably. Our young preachers are 
frequently wanted, and pastorates have been offered to them where the salary would be double 
that which they receive in our country. The healthy and strong development of the 
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that ‘Menace Clubs' were being formed everywhere to convert the "anti-clerical propaganda of 
that disgraceful paper, The Menace, published in Aurora, Mo." into propaganda of action. "The 
Central Office of the German Roman Catholic Central Association is in possession of evidence 
to support this assertion. It has copies of the free letter, constitution and by-laws of what is known 
as 'The Menace,' membership forms and other printed matter produced by that clean clan with 
the intention of giving the fanatical hatred of Catholicism the backing of organized forces. The 
Clubfreibrief bears a low number, so that one must well suppose that this is a plan of the 
'Menasser' only recently concocted." The "Messenger of Faith" calls out to his people, "It is time 
that we became aware of this fact; for nothing is more harmful than self-deception. The very fact 
of gathering forces against the Church should be enough to warn us. The 'Menace' propaganda 
has passed from the stage of a purely paper agitation into that of preparation for action by way 
of organization." - We have, after all, no great sympathy with Rome; but we always fear in such 
undertakings that they will not keep on the right track and in the right bounds. 

The "Messenger of Faith" is on a strange track in his search for the originator of such 
‘Menace Clubs'. In his opinion this is an after-effect of the Republican defeat. One now seeks a 
new issue and reinforcement of its ranks. Taft, he says, was always friendly to Catholics, so that 
leaves only Roosevelt as a rabbit. He says: "The founders and promoters of the Menace and the 
‘Menace Clubs' begin their present activity of propaganda immediately after a political campaign 
which has brought an ignominious defeat not only to the old Republican party, but also to the 
faction or party of progressives led by Theodore Roosevelt. But since the real Republican party, 
of which Mr. Tast was the chief representative as a candidate for the Presidency, strictly 
abstained from hostility to the Catholics (Mr. Taft even appointed the Catholic White as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court), and since, on the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt, the candidate of the 
Progressives, has shown an unmistakable antipathy to Catholics in Rome and elsewhere, 
perhaps no special signpost is needed to get to the headquarters and to the chief representatives 
of the Menace and the Menace Clubs, who are now seeking to regain the ground lost to them 
on election day in November, 1912, by a combination fight against 'Rome' and the labor unions. 
Mr. Roosevelt's so-called labor friendship has always resembled a rather thin varnish which 
cannot stand much chafing, and his "attacks against the trusts' have been so often rightly 
ridiculed that an activity already begun by him in favor of his election in 1916 per and 'Menace 
Clubs' with the aid of trust funds seems quite likely." - The genesis of this whole movement lies 
quite elsewhere, namely, with the Catholics themselves. As soon as they see to it that the 
pronouncements of their popes and dignitaries, to which the American people and other peoples 
justly take exception, are withdrawn, so soon will this whole movement disintegrate into itself as 
devoid of object. Hic Rhodus, hic salta! E. P. 
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Methodism in Germany has given practical proof of the expediency of a free-church system. ... 
He refuted the false idea that our work in Germany should be conceived in the light of a 'mission' 
as in non-Christian countries. For in fact our church in America has not a single 'missionary' in 
Germany. All our preachers over there are subjects of the German Empire." - That the 
Methodists are making progress in Germany is, of course, due to the sad condition of the 
German national churches. Those who still want to be Christians in earnest fall to the sects, 
which still offer them the main truths of Christianity, which they do not find in their unbelieving 
pastors. If only the more earnest Christians in the Landeskirchen would learn "the expediency 
of a free-church system" and put it into practice in such a way that they would unite into Lutheran 
congregations and appoint believing Lutheran pastors! E. P. 

The following derisive advertisement appears in the New World: "There is a splendid 
opportunity now for the writing of a new school history of England. A good whitewasher or 
kalsominer or fumigator of Henry VIII a specialty. For terms of 'royalty' please apply to the 
superintendent of Chicago public schools." - Without being enthusiastic about Henry VIII, it 
wants to seem to us that Catholics should be about the last to sneer at other people because 
they are not satisfied with the account given by the accepted writers of history. E. P. 

“Lieutenant General Nelson A. Miles, the former chief commander of the Federal army, 
and now chief matador for the ‘Guardians of Liberty,’ has been forced to realize that the city of 
Buffalo neither needs nor desires him as a guest of honor at the celebration of the so-called 
‘Perry Centennial.’ Yes, there is just a population in Buffalo 60 per cent. Catholic, and to offer 
an insult to that section in the shape of a man of General Miles' caliber, no one dares." - So 
writes the "Catholic Messenger of the Faith." And yet Miles is a lieutenant general in the federal 
army. But when Catholic dignitaries who do not hold an honorary position in the state are 
celebrated "in the name of the whole population," etc. - Protestants must not regard that as an 
insult. 

EP: 

"Against the slobbering 'Menace™ writes the "Kath. Glaubensbote": "In the publishing 
house of the Central Office of the German Roman Catholic Central Association a new double 
penny sheet in English has just appeared, which under the title The Slime of the Serpent is 
directed against the disgraceful paper The Menace. \t exposes in a clear and comprehensible 
manner the deliberately falsified representations as well as the dishonest methods of The 
Menace and the corrupt sources of information from which that paper draws. This is then 
followed by an apologia of the Catholic Church and its institutions, the religious order, especially 
the sister orders, and the clergy, from the mouths of non-Catholics. Since the dirty Menace is 
distributed almost everywhere, Catholic associations and all Catholics should make it their 
business to acquire and distribute this double-penny paper of the Central Office. "E. P. 

"And now the propaganda of the deed?" Under this heading the "Catholic Messenger 
of the Faith" reports that it has evidence in its hands, 
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The Jerome Society, a Catholic Bible Society, which for some years has distributed 
thousands of copies of the Gospels and Acts, has been suppressed out of hand. That cardinal 
was not alone who said: 'Melius consultum fuisse ecclesiae, si nulla unquam extitisset 
Scriptura." Then it would be quite another delight to be Pope. E. P. 

Bishop Garrigan of Sioux City laments about a persecution of Catholics that extends over 
the whole country. The Catholics were politically ostracized, a whole series of newspapers made 
it their business to fight and insult the Catholic Church. What frightens people most are two things: 
"church domination" and "papal occupation". There he gives the reassuring assurance: "I beg 
to assure that class of deluded people that so far as I can divine the trend of things, Church 
and State never will be one in this republic, and the pope never will take up his residence at 
Mount Vernon. I firmly believe that if the contributors to the Menace and kindred publications 
were convinced of these two things, they would sleep more normally, and the country at large 
would enjoy greater peace and unity." - Now we do not believe that either of these things will 
happen any time soon. But that's why we don't trust the Roman church leaders after all. If they 
really want to reassure the people about this apprehension, let them see to it that the Pope 
retracts all his pronouncements and claims to the contrary. E. P. 

In the Sacred Heart Review, Cardinal Farley is credited with a poem that begins, "Prince 
of the House of David." Reading this poem has done us a great service. We have often read 
that the cardinals were called "princes of the blood." With us the American always stirred when 
we read the title, which was either meaningless or very telling. We also always wondered what 
kind of "blood" they wanted to be. Now we know: the people are Jews. 

EPs 

The former priest Crowley's book, "Romanism a Menace to the Nation," is out of print 
in the first edition, and a second edition has already appeared. In this new edition Mr. Crowley 
makes the following offer: "I will give ten thousand dollars to any person who can prove that | 
have been excommunicated, and that my allegations and charges against priests, prelates, and 
popes in my book, Romanism a Menace to the Nation, are untrue. | likewise agree, in this case, 
to deliver up the plates of my book, and to cease its distant publication for ever." Mr. Crowley had 
earlier made a similar offer in the amount of $5000 without anyone coming forward. He now asks, 
"Will Rome answer this challenge? If not, why not?" - It might be an interesting spectacle to the 
public if representatives of the Papacy wanted to try to get the $10,000. E. P. 

Good is the advice the New World gives its Catholic sisters: "Just at present,' says the 
Catholic Sun, 'the religion of General Barry is being discussed too much by the Catholic press. 
It is nobody's business what his religion is. However, we will say for the edification of 
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certain of our contemporaries that he was baptized in St. Peter's Church, New York, and that 
his parents were worthy parishioners thereof.' The Catholic Sun is right. The Catholic press 
should stop this eternal harping on the fact that some man or woman of prominence belongs 
to the Catholic Church. It runs all the way on the gamut from Thorpe, the Indian sprinter, to 
General Barry, with a number of society women sandwiched between." - It would be good if 
they took that to heart. Others who are not Catholic may take it to heart. EP. 


Shakespeare's "Merchant of Venice" may not be read in the schools where Jewish 
children are in the majority, according to the order of the superintendents in New York. To the 
public schools, as soon as they leave elementary instruction, the field is much narrowed and 
disputed. Against the Bible the infidels protest; against the history of Henry VIII. the 
Episcopalians; against the history of the Papacy and the Reformation the Papists; against 
Shylock the Jews. The Christians would have the most right to protest against evolution and 
other very questionable hypotheses, which are served up there as settled science, and yet are 
incompatible with the word of God. E. P. 

Even the suffragettes do not like the Bible as it is. In Chicago a Mrs. Fixen made a 
speech in which she said: "A woman cannot sincerely be a Christian and a suffragette at the 
same time, because man has a monopoly of the Bible and religion. We cannot accept the Bible 
as inspired because in all things it exalts the male sex at the expense of the female. Man has 
taken possession of everything in religion, as everywhere else. In the Bible we know, God is 
represented as a man, Christ as a man, the apostles as men, and the angels of heaven as men; 
and women are commanded to obey their husbands. We suffragettes cannot accept the Bible 
as literally inspired by God. After all, we must see that it was written by men at a time when 
women were considered property. Equal to men? The Bible needs to be revised. It's not modern 
enough." She said: in heaven and on earth everything is against women. The Catholic New 
World advises her to make inquiries in the other place. But why get so nasty and offer her hell? 
Has he not thought of purgatory? E. P. 


Il. foreign countries. 


The Saxon Ecclesiastical Conference, which until now was under the leadership of the 
late Superintendent D. Meyer (Zwickau), has shown its old form again in this year's conference. 
The main speaker was Prof. Dr. Gunkel from Giessen, who spoke on "Comparison of Legends 
in the Old Testament", and although he valued the narrative material of the Old Testament much 
higher than the fairy tales that had been found in different variants in other countries long before, 
he also called these material legends in the manner of modern, liberal theology. And on the 
Apostolic question already raised at the last meeting, the conference unanimously adopted a 
petition to the Landeskonsistorium, asking it, with regard to the Ge- 
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The use of the Apostolicum in baptism and confirmation should be permitted in the referential 
form, so that it would become clear that one was no longer obligated to the wording of the 
Apostolicum. (E. K.Z3 

In Saxony-Altenburg religious education has been reformed in a way that will soon 
have its harmful consequences. The separate teaching of catechism will henceforth be omitted. 
The catechism material, hymnal songs, etc. are to be organically integrated into the historical 
teaching material. The entire religious memorization material is to be significantly reduced and 
any overloading of the child's memory avoided! Modern biblical research should also be taken 
into account, "as far as it is compatible with the aims of the elementary school". (E. K. Z.) 

On the occasion of Harnack's pamphlet on Traub, the "Vossische Zeitung" wrote: 
"Harnack certainly did not enter the scene without contact with the high and highest authorities 
. .. The German Emperor recently made an excited remark in Zurich about the judgment of his 
Oberkirchenrat, from which it emerged that a thunderstorm was gathering over the heads of the 
reverend gentlemen in the Hardenbergstrasse. Harnack's protective speech for Traub is 
perhaps the first ray of lightning from this air-clearing, supreme weather cloud. ... There can be 
no doubt that under the displeasure of the Emperor as sumpiskopus of Prussia and under the 
accusations of Harnack and Baumgarten, the position of Mr. Voigt at the head of the Prussian 
Landeskirche is shaken. The 'Traub case’ is likely to be followed in the near future by the 'Voigts 
case’. The man who was responsible for the verdict against Traub will not be able to avoid 
placing the question of confidence with the Emperor as the highest bishop of the Land as soon 
as possible: 'We expect the departure of D. Voigt, who is inadequate for his high position." - In 
the meantime it has become known that the Emperor's remarks have been distortedly 
reproduced, and that he quite approves of the action of the Oberkirchenrat for the maintenance 
of ecclesiastical order. (E. K. Z.) 

"In twelfth hour!" - is the title of a brochure published by the Evangelical Lutheran School 
Association in the Kingdom of Saxony as a final reminder of the new elementary school laws by 
H. G. Wallmann. The brochure shows that the decisions of the deputation must be felt as a slap 
in the face by the regional church and all church-minded circles, and clearly indicates that the 
acceptance of these provisional decisions will certainly put a not insignificant part of the 
members of the school association before the question of leaving the regional church, in order 
to secure a Christian education for their children. The pamphlet concludes with the words: "If 
the deputation resolutions should become law, then it is certain that stormy times will again 
come for the faithful congregation. Will it then be possible for us to preserve the Gospel for our 
people and our youth within the national church by founding private Christian schools after the 
example of Holland? Will God show us the way to the Free Church? We do not know. Who 
sacrifices will it cost. And we want to make them in God's name. We do not only want to sing it, 
we want to prove it by deed: "Take your body, your goods, your honour, your child and your 
wife, let them go, they have no profit; the kingdom must remain with us. "Hopefully, this latest 
brochure of the Schulverein will also have a similar circulation and similar success. 
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success like the former "The Red Catechism", which has been distributed in more than 100,000 
copies and has won the school association many members. 
(E. K. Z.) 

The "Libecker Nachrichten" begins an article: "The Traub Case and its Political 
Consequences" in its No. 254 of October 28 of last year with the following sentences: "In the 
discussions about the Traub case, it has still not been emphasized sharply enough that Traub 
was not actually deposed by the ‘church’, but by the 'state’. For the Oberkirchenrat is resorted 
to by the State; not only is it paid out of general State funds, but its members are also appointed 
on the recommendation of the State Ministry and are State officials in all forms. Thus the 
responsibility for the actions of the church regiment rests in the last analysis with the Prussian 
state. It is understandable if, under these circumstances, the question is seriously considered in 
the circles of liberal politicians whether the state and the people's representation can still 
continue to bear this responsibility. As we hear, the progressive People's Party and also a part 
of the National Liberals want to give expression to this by rejecting the budget of the 
Oberkirchenrath in the next Prussian budget." 

The Ecclesiastical Conference in the Duchy of Gotha, that is, the association of the 
positive pastors of the Gotha State Church, met in Gotha on October 30 of last year. It was 
emphasized that the trust in the clergy often suffers from the fact that he preaches and speaks 
only according to his opinion, and that therefore everyone can have his opinion. On the other 
hand, the consciousness must be strengthened again that the pastor is a Christian who is 
inwardly bound to the objective Word and therefore brings this alone in all that he speaks and 
does. The danger of the Protestant Church becoming a church of pastors, as has become 
evident in the cases of Jatho and Traub, can only be countered by presenting itself everywhere 
as a church of the Word, and especially by the pastor standing on the Word and living in it. The 
next session will deal with the separation of church and state, for which a motion has already 
been received from the very strong Social Democratic faction in the Landtag. 

(D. A. G.) 

The Apologist writes about the Methodist mission in Bulgaria: "Bulgaria is of special 
interest to us because the Methodist Church has had a mission there since 1857. But the work 
was so unsuccessful until a few years ago that our missionary authority was more than once 
close to stopping the work there altogether. Perhaps the right leadership was lacking. Warm 
friends of the people, however, always knew how to intervene. Since the year 1905 the Mission 
has been under the direction of the indefatigable Dr. Count, whose heart glows for the Master's 
cause-a true missionary." To the interjection, "What are the Methodists doing there; it is a 
Christian country, too? Let them lay their missions among the heathen," he replies, "But is 
Bulgaria really a Christian country? It is true, the present war has something of the nature of a 
religious war. It is the struggle of the cross against the crescent. It is patriotism coupled with 
religious hatred. The Bulgarians, like the other Balkan peoples, hate the Turk because he 
oppresses them and hinders all progress. Where the Turk rules, there is 
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Mismanagement. A speaker who had spent some time in Montenegro said characteristically: In 
Scutari, on the landing place, there was a paving stone that had been dug up, and everyone 
stumbled over it. | asked a Turk why this stone was not put in order. He shrugged his shoulders 
and said, "If Allah wills, it will be fixed." It is actually a struggle for freedom and free national 
development. And they fight with enthusiastic devotion. But their "Christianity' is almost all 
superstition. They call themselves Christians because they are not Mohammedans. They 
profess the sign of the cross and curse the crescent. But the Christianity of the Bulgarian 
consists, with few exceptions, in his having been baptized by the priest during the first week of 
his life, in his paying regularly for the priest's prayers, in his going to communion at Easter, in 
his being married in church, in his going once here and there to church and kissing the images 
of the saints, in his children being baptized there, and. when at last he dies, the priest reads the 
funeral prayers at his burial for good money. And the bell is rung in his honor as often as the 
survivors pay for it. That is superstition, that is Christian paganism or heathen Christianity. This 
is true of the common man. But the educated gapes, most of whom have been to French 
colleges, no longer want to know anything about this superstition and are then atheists or 
something similar. " E. P. 
Bulgarians want Bibles. Dr. Marcellus Bowen, agent of the American Bible Society for 
the Levant, which has its headquarters in Constantinople, reports in the New York Tribune on 
the religious 
condition in the Balkan States. He says that the war is currently paralyzing the work of the 
mission and the Bible Society. But especially in Bulgaria, the demand for Bibles has become 
louder and louder in the course of the last five years. Recently an order for 10,000 New 
Testaments came from Sofia, the capital. The existing edition was almost exhausted, so that 
many have to wait for a new edition. The Bulgarians had made great intellectual and moral 
progress in recent years, read more and wanted to learn about Christianity from its documents. 
Hopefully they will make the right use of the coveted Bibles and recognize the truth that can truly 
set them free! E. P. 
According to the "MUunchner Neueste Nachrichten" all Protestant church councils in 
Bavaria turn to the church regime with the following protest against the planned repeal of the 
Jesuit Law: "The Catholic bishops of Bavaria have addressed a petition to the Bundesrat for the 
repeal of the Jesuit Law. Catholic deaneries have expressed in resolutions the urgent demand 
for the recall of the Jesuits. The danger that the order which has inflicted the deepest wounds 
on our Protestant Church, which has brought bloody, unforgotten pain to the confessors of the 
Protestant faith in the Counter-Reformation, will again find admission in Germany, is 
approaching. We therefore consider it our duty, not out of fear, but out of love for our whole 
people, which needs confessional peace, to raise a unanimous protest against the desired 
repeal of the Jesuit Law. The Order of the Society of Jesus is what it was, and remains what it 
was. With violence 
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In the twentieth century he will not want to crush the Protestant denomination as he tried to do 
in the past, but he will use other means to make life difficult for the Church of the Gospel. We 
know that our Church is under the protection of the Most High, who willed the Reformation to be 
a blessing to Germany; the confessors of the Gospel will also know how to defend themselves 
against their enemy when he comes; but in order to save our people, who are richly burdened 
with struggles, from the most difficult of all struggles, the religious one, we once again raise a 
solemn protest not only against the repeal of the Jesuit law, but also against any weakening of 
the law still in force." 

The present Pope wishes to be buried in the Vatican crypts near the tomb of St. Peter. 
There was a legal question. The laws of Italy forbid burial in churches. Therefore, the necessary 
dispensation was formally requested, which the Italian government immediately granted. Strictly 
speaking, the Italian authorities have no jurisdiction over the Vatican, which is extraterritorial. 
Who wanted to be sure and prevent possible entanglements. So the Pope's tomb is being 
prepared. The Pope has decided that the body of his predecessor, Leo XIII, should remain in 
St. Peter's and not be transferred to St. John Lateran, as Leo had wished. The reason given by 
Pius is that he feared serious disturbance of the peace from rare anticlericals if an attempt were 
made to bring the dead Pope through the streets. E. P. 

In the Chamber of the Bavarian Imperial Councillors the well-known Jesuit Decree of 
the Ministry Hertling came up again recently. Count Térring-Jettenbach spoke sharply against 
the government. From his speech we are particularly interested in the passage in which, 
according to the report of the Tagesblatter, he declares: the great majority of the Bavarian 
population is of the opinion that it would be best if the gate erected between them and the Jesuits 
were to remain closed, in view of the fact that confessional peace would undoubtedly be 
preserved thereby. A considerable part of the Catholic clergy shares this view. This general 
popular opinion has been ignored by the State Government up to now. In conclusion, Count 
Torring says: "We now know what we have to expect from the State Government in these and 
similar questions. There will therefore be nothing left for us but to seek help from another quarter. 
We therefore turn to the Reich Government for protection, which is denied us by the government 
closer to us." The Prime Minister replied to these remarks: The Jesuits are not so great a danger 
that it is necessary to appeal to the Reich Government for protection, even if a Jesuit lectures 
not only in the tavern but also in the pulpit. In truth, there can be no talk of a disturbance of the 
confessional peace by the Jesuits, and one has nowhere felt anything of a peace-disturbing 
effect of the Jesuits. When then Exz. von Bezzel pointed to the alarming judgments of 
recognized Catholics about the Jesuits, and to the horrors of the Counter-Reformation, which 
would come alive again in the memory of the Protestant population at the thought of the return 
of the Jesuits, the Prime Minister emphasized that the State Government would hold back 
everything that might disturb the confessional peace. 
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..could disturb the peace. - The Jesuits are not of yesterday, but have a history behind them 
which sufficiently shows what is to be expected of them. E. P. 


The Home Rule Bill for Ireland has been passed in the British Parliament by 367 votes 
to 257. There was tremendous excitement and passionate debate. The Leader of the Opposition 
held out the prospect of armed resistance in Ulster and justified it. The leader of the Irish National 
Party promised a future of good understanding between the North and South of Ireland. The Bill 
now goes to the House of Lords, where its fate is somewhat uncertain. After the demonstrations 
and debates in Ulster, the new order of things will certainly not be accepted there quietly, as the 
Bill is seen as a betrayal of loyal subjects on the part of the Rome-led Malkontents. 

E. P. 


Even the monists do not get along without a college of rulings. As the "Berl. 
Tageblatt" reports, the Hamburg chapter of the German Monist League recently forced a doctor 
to resign from the board because he had appeared in Hamburg as an opponent of vaccination. 
This opposition to vaccination was said to be ignorant, but in the Monist League science had to 
decide on all questions of human thought and life. In addition, the motion was adopted: 
"Whoever publicly agitates against a scientific view which is recognized as scientific by the 
members of the managing committee, and thus puts himself in contradiction with the serious 
scientific view of the others, may not be elected to the managing committee. Thus the view of 
the gentlemen sitting on the managing committee is decisive. Since it is well known that the view 
of science is not a fixed quantity, but changes very often and quickly, a monist must learn to 
look very high up in order to know what is "scientific" at the moment. This will not exactly 
contribute to the formation of character. When Jatho was deposed from his office because his 
publicly preached views were in flagrant contradiction not with the views of the men who stood 
at the head of the Church, but with the Church's long-established and authoritative confession, 
it was not possible in the papers close to the monists to take up arms sharply enough against 
this medieval institution. We are anxious to see whether, now that the monists have done the 
same thing, only in an abbreviated procedure, any of the papers will express themselves 
similarly against the monists, or rather: we are not anxious, but know that everything will remain 
quiet, indeed one will find this action of the monist College of Judges very correct. Besides, the 
decision says that it is based on science. And what is more valid in our time than the slogan? 

(D. A. G.) 

On the occasion of last year's Sedan celebrations, a South German Social Democratic 
youth paper wrote: "Only the rulers have reaped the fruits of the day of Sedan, one of the worst 
days of bloodshed in the history of modern capitalist states. For the sake of the greediest profit, 
for the salvation and preservation of capitalist private property, the people had to shed their 
blood. The people remained poor and in bondage. . . . The 
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The powerful feast and feast in abundance, and murder the downtrodden and the stolen, not 
only physically, but morally as well. Curse Sedanl Thou unlucky day, that robbed us of father, 
husband, brother, son! Curse Sedan, thou day of death and horrors!" - And this is what Social 
Democracy calls youth welfare and youth education! 

(E. K. Z.) 

Abolition of "Coeducation." The directors of the London Central School District have 
decided to abolish the hitherto common system of educating boys and girls together in the 
schools. The reason given is that it has been recognised that boys need a different education 
from girls. It was believed that the system of common education would stimulate the children's 
eagerness to learn more; but the opposite had happened: the girls had become more indifferent 
and had also hindered the boys' progress. For the girls, in view of their later development, many 
other things were more necessary and more advantageous than certain scientific knowledge; 
thus mathematics and geometry, while of the highest importance for the boys, were quite 
superfluous for the girls. (D. A. G.) 

Whipping punishment for white slavers has introduced England. This punishment is 
imposed on the criminal when he has been convicted for the second time. The first time it is left 
to the discretion of the judge whether the beating penalty should be imposed. Parliament has 
refused to extend this kind of punishment to women, or rather to female abominations. A 
constable may arrest without warrant any subject suspected of trafficking in girls. Men who live 
on the impure earnings of women are also to get their thrashing on their second conviction. 
Because the law was soon enacted, many notorious traffickers have shaken the too hot dust of 
London from their feet. For such a crime there is scarcely a punishment too severe. And yet even 
there are soft souls who have to whine about "barbarous beatings," "medieval justice," etc. 

EP; 

Very serious words were spoken about the immorality of the students at the German 
Morality Congress in Halle. The chairman of the conference, Pastor Weber from Munich- 
Gladbach, declared that in no other profession was the moral state lower than among the 
students of the large cities; with regard to venereal diseases, the students were in first place. 
And in one of the pamphlets distributed, a Dr. med. from Munich wrote : "The 
concepts of morality and male honor in our society, and indeed deep down into the highest 
circles, are so rotten beyond measure, have sunk so low, that immorality in its most brutal, even 
if polished forms, has today received standing toleration, not to say sanction. There is in a large 
section of our students an appalling low of sentiment and a crudeness of moral and social feeling 
which must fill every lover of youth and humanity with deep sorrow and with worry and anxiety 
for our future." 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 59. March 1913. No. 3. 


"Dolos et mendacia ac lapsus nostros." 
Luther's letter of August 28, 1530, and Grisar's libels. 


We concluded our review of Grisar's work on Luther in the December issue of 
"Lehre und Wehre" 1911 with the remark: "In a certain sense, however, we are also 
pleased about Grisar's genuinely Jesuitical work, and that primarily for the following 
reasons: 1. because it again shows to all the world that Luther is still alive and still 
cannot be ignored by the papists; 2. because it again and again provides proof that 
the papists cannot refute Luther's teaching from Scripture and can only fight against 
Lutheranism with suspicions of his person; 3. Because in this way proof is given 
again and again that the papists cannot refute Luther's teachings from Scripture and 
are only able to fight against Lutheranism with suspicions of Luther's person; 3. 
Because in this way the study of Luther's writings is promoted, which cannot be 
without blessing, and thus, according to God's counsel, precisely Luther's enemies 
must also contribute to the fact that Luther and his writings are not forgotten." In the 
"Stimmen aus Maria Laach" for 1912, No. 10, Grisar refers satirically to the above 
words. But an excellent first fruit of this study of Luther's writings, to which Grisar's 
slandering gave rise anew, is now already offered to us by D. Haufleiter of 
Greifswald in an article in the "Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" 
of November 1, 1912, on "Luther's 'Lies' in Grisar's and Sinthern's Presentation." 

Although Grisar is a Jesuit and as such has taken an oath not to always and 
everywhere give honor to the truth in his historical researches, but to present history 
in general and especially that of the Reformation in such a way that the 
condemnation of Luther and Lutheranism by the popes appears to be justified, that 
the condemnation of Luther and Lutheranism by the Popes appears to be justified, 
he has nevertheless, thanks to the Protestant research, seen himself compelled to 
publicly 
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to drop. In his preface to Volume | (p. VII), Grisar states, "Before sober investigation 
. .. also fades a number of dark stains which are often still attached to the man's 
memory in the present day as a result of hasty adoption from old anti-Lutheran 
polemicists." Grisar thus admits that Luther has hitherto been slandered by the 
Papists, and is still slandered by many Papists. But even where Grisar drops the 
grossest Roman lies against Luther, he nevertheless does so in such a way that he 
dishonestly and with a false heart at the same time sees to it that the semper aliquid 
haeret does not fall short. And nowhere can one follow his own accusations any 
longer without gaining the impression that Grisar is an arch-sophist who cares as 
little for the truth as his predecessors, whose grossest lies about Luther he no longer 
dares to uphold. Every chapter of his work provides evidence that Grisar's exposure 
of some of the coarse clods of the Roman art of lying is only to be valued as captatio 
benevolentiae, in order to awaken the prejudice in his readers that Grisar is a 
conscientious, honest, and impartial historian, and always endeavors to distribute 
light and shade, praise and blame, and whose account can therefore be accepted 
with confidence. With many Protestant critics of Grisar's book in Germany this 
soporific has already had its effect. But how Grisar and his accomplice, the Jesuit 
Sinthern, in reality deal with historical truth, is shown in the article referred to in the 
"A. E. L. K." D. HauBleiter proves, namely at a point which Grisar particularly strains. 
D. HauBleiter has at the same time nailed down once and for all a main accusation 
against Luther as a Roman lie and slander. 

The example that D. HauBleiter uses to shame Grisar and Sinthern before all 
the world is Luther's letter of August 28, 1530 to Melanchthon, on the basis of which 
the two Jesuits raised the charge of lying against Luther, D. HauBleiter writes: 
"Grisar's strength is the detailed investigation. But even here one must make 
significant deductions. For even in the treatment of detail the "objectivity' of the 
researcher is threatened by undercurrents which draw him into a certain train of 
thought. | will show this by means of an example whose importance is already 
evident from the fact that Grisar deals with it in all three volumes of his work. 
Thereby | meet a wish of Grisar himself, who addresses the following words to his 
critics (third volume, p. 1001): "General judgments against my work, which are 
based on the traditional Protestant view of Luther, have no value for me. Let one 
come to the particular and concrete, to the facts, source passages, individual traits 
that may be objected to!’ In particular, he boasts (ibid., p. 1009) that his 
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long chapter ‘Luther and the Lie' (second volume, p. 436-522) with its inventory of 
lies* had not yet found a detailed critic (cf. however the not refuted investigation of 
Prof. Wilh. Walther: 'Kampft Luther mit Hinterlist und Ligen?’ in his later still to be 
mentioned book: 'Fur Luther wider Rom', Halle a. S. 1906, pp. 415-476). The 
example | want to discuss is Grisar's particular showpiece; he virtually calls for a 
fight over it (third volume, p. 1018)." 

Grisar rubs his hands with glee over this find in Luther's letters and comes 
back to it again and again (I, 646; Il, 449; Ill, 647). And one can understand that in 
a Jesuit. In this letter, Luther openly admits, without any concealment, in as many 
words, that he and his followers, in their struggle against the papists, also resort to 
"doli, lists"! Emphatically and repeatedly Grisar puts his finger on the words, "For 
when once we shall have escaped violence, and shall obtain peace, then shall we 
easily make good our stratagems and lapses (dolos ac lapsus nostros), because his 
(God's) mercy is upon us." "Our Schliche," Luther himself had written to 
Melanchthon on August 28, 1530. Here, he said, was an irrefutable testimony from 
Luther's own mouth to his dishonesty. Luther's much-vaunted "honesty and 
straightforwardness" is thoroughly discredited at this point. 

In the second volume of his work, Grisar increases and strengthens this 
accusation of unfairness against Luther in three ways: first, by urging the addition: 
"For God's mercy reigns over us" and thereby insinuates that, according to Luther, 
the Lutherans could confidently make use of the doli against the papists, since 
God's mercy reigns over them, and thus such doli and lists, where they occur, could 
easily be improved later; secondly, by the fact that Grisar has the nostros in Luther's 
words printed in a blocked way and then concludes from this that Luther is not 
thinking here of any doli of Melanchthon and trying to excuse them, but of his own 
lists (dolos nostros), lists which he takes fully upon himself and calls his own; thirdly, 
by the fact that he expresses the assumption that, according to the oldest reading, 
after dolos there is still to be inserted mendacia, lies. According to Grisar, then, in 
this letter to Melanchthon Luther speaks quite openly and unabashedly of his own 
stratagems and lies against the papists, and justifies them by saying that they 
proceed from a man over whom the mercy of God reigns. The accusation of 
dishonesty is thus increased here by Grisar to the point of direct falsehood. 

In the third volume, Grisar returns once again to his "showpiece". What he 
had expressed in the second volume as a conjecture, namely that mendacia was to 
be inserted behind dolos, he here calls 
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as a foregone conclusion and draws from it his conclusions about Luther's 
truthfulness. Grisar says here (p. 647): "But it is even worse that he (Luther), even 
where he recognizes the truth, nevertheless believes that he is allowed to deviate 
from it in the interest of his good cause." After all, Luther wrote to Melanchthon, "Our 
lists, lies, and missteps’ can ‘easily be improved, for God's mercy reigns over us." 
Grisar includes the word "lies" here in the text of his book, has it printed in a blocked 
form, and explains in a footnote: His assumption, expressed in Volume Il, that 
according to the oldest Protestant prints the word mendacia is to be inserted after 
dolos, was proved to be well founded by Peter Sinthern (Jesuit in Munich) in the 
"Zeitschrift flr katholische Theologie" 1912, p. 180. According to Grisar and 
Sinthern, it is a scientifically proven fact beyond all doubt that Luther, in his letter of 
August 28, 1530, to Melanchthon, confesses with his own mouth and without any 
circumlocution: in the face of the Romans, he not only resorted to lists, but also to 
lies, mendacia, and what is even worse is that Luther at the same time confesses 
that he also considers this use of lies to be completely permissible, since God's 
mercy reigns over him and his own. 

According to D. HauBleiter's report, Peter Sinthern goes one step further. He 
also accuses the Lutheran theologians that, in order to cleanse Luther of the stain 
of mendaciousness, they too had resorted to fraud and forgery. The accusation on 
the part of Catholic theologians that the Lutherans had eradicated the word 
mendacia from Luther's writing was completely justified. But especially the 
accusation of dishonesty and falsification would affect Chytraeus, who at first had 
tried to suppress Luther's compromising letter, and when this was no longer possible 
for him, had published it in a German translation that had been falsified at the fateful 
point. And J. G. Walch had made himself a part of this grave guilt by including the 
forged Cytraean translation in his complete edition of Luther's writings. As the Jesuit 
Sinthern lets himself be heard about this in the Catholic journal mentioned, D. 
HauBleiter thus reproduces: "Yes, yes, ‘the telling story of the Historia of Cytraeus'! 
There the man diligently collects pieces of files on the history of the Augsburg 
Confession and in doing so comes across dirty laundry, secret letters, the publication 
of which could ‘grieve pious people and lead them into harmful doubts’. But 
Chytraeus is ‘thoughtful’; he calculates the evil consequences of 'the common man 
seeing the Reformers appear as liars and deceivers'. So he knows how to help 
himself. He makes a selection from the collected Latin material and publishes it in 
the first German edition of the Historia of 
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In the year 1576 only things already printed; of course Luther's 'LUgen'-Brief' and the 
‘no less unedifying letter to Spalatin' (of August 28, 1530; Enders, eighth volume, pp. 
232 and 233) fall under the table. In the meantime, however, the Latin manuscript 
comes into other hands; a Frankfurt printer begins to print it in its entirety. Chytraus 
hears of this; he tries to thwart the printing; but he does not succeed. The misfortune 
happens, and Luther's doli, mendacia ac lapsus come before the forum of the public 
in 1578 (Historia Augustanae Confessionis, Francof. ad Moenum 1578, apud 
Paulum Reffeler, impensis Sigis- mundi Feirabend, p. 295). (In passing, the 
accusers here forget that the G. quoted by Riffel. Célestin had already published 
Luther's letter in 1577 in the third part of his Historia, fol. 24b). Now Holland is in 
distress; but Chytraus, a learned student of the Reformers, knows how to help 
himself. True, he can no longer suppress the fatal letter in the following German 
editions of the Historia, he must now communicate it; but he so changes the fatal 
passage in the translation that it contains the opposite of the original! (Doller, p. 23; 
the words are blocked by Voller.) The falsification was chosen, which had been so 
often applied to Luther's works, in order thus to save his honour, - be it that his 
opponents might be most sensibly offended at theirs' (Sinthern, p. 184 - after Voller 
p. 26). Is this not indeed ‘a telling story'?" - United, then, the two Jesuits announce 
to the whole world that in their scholarly investigations of Luther's letter to 
Melanchthon they had come upon a whole nest of Lutheran stratagems, lies, and 
falsifications. But are the Jesuits to be trusted? How does the matter stand in reality? 

As for Sinthern's assertion that Chytraus at first sought to suppress Luther's 
letter in question, and only then offered it in German, and indeed in a falsified 
translation, when he was forced to do so by circumstances, D. HauBleiter shows that 
Chytraus, without any pressure from without and without any secondary or ulterior 
motives, published his German translation of Luther's letter as early as 1576, that is, 
one year before Célestin's Latin publication and two years before his own Latin 
publication of the same, and that Sinthern's accusations are thus purely made up 
out of thin air. D. HauBleiter remarks on Sinthern's tissue of lies, "Certainly, history 
is interesting; only that, as is wont to happen, those themselves fall into the pit which 
they have dug. The ‘objective’ historian, after whose fame the new Luther 
biographers are so eager, had to establish the following facts: Chytraus had already 
in the first German edition of the Historia of the beginning of the year 1576 (Pre-. 
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speech, sheet 4b) announced that he was "anxious to add to this work in the next 
printing what he further considers useful"; indeed, already the first edition had gone 
out in double form, in a shorter one, which closed with Luther's "Warning to his dear 
Germans", and in one extended by three sheets, in which the Reichstag Treaty of 
1530 and the Augsburg "Religious Peace" of 1555 had been added. Still in the year 
1576 the edition of the second, considerably enlarged, from 274 counted sheets to 
392 sheets increased (Rostock, Zum andernmal gedruckt, durch Jacobum Lucium, 
Anno M. D. LXXVI; some copies of this edition have on the title page and at the 
end of the book the year M. D. LXXVII. The printer was a Transylvanian). Here, on 
leaves 283 b and 284a, is Luther's much-discussed letter to Melanchthon in German 
translation; it is then followed by the letter to Spalatin. The publication was thus 
completely spontaneous; it was under no compulsion. The Latin text, after all, had 
not yet been published; the publication of this text did not take place until the years 
1577 (Célestin) and 1578 (in the Latin Chytrausdruck). Of all the above editions we 
have here copies." 

The second accusation of Peter Sinthern is: Chytraus had changed the fateful 
passage of Luther's letter in his translation in such a way that it contained the 
opposite of the original. And Joh. Georg Walch had "brought a heavy guilt upon 
himself" when he included the Chytraean translation in his edition of Luther's 
writings. But here, too, all the circumstances unite in an ignominious defeat for the 
two Jesuits. The facts irrefutably prove the contested translation of Chytraeus to be 
the only factually correct one, and the translation of Grisar and Sinthern to be an 
obvious falsification of Luther's thoughts and words, D. HauBleiter writes: 
"Chytraeus translated the letter without any secondary or ulterior motives to the best 
of his knowledge and conscience thus: "(Leaf 283 b) Philippo Melanthoni Martinus 
Lutherus. | answered your questions the day before yesterday. | am surprised that 
they should demand such ungodly things, since they themselves have not learned 
such things before, and only now write such things, so that we do not see their 
previous ungodly deeds: But they may, under this appearance, raise them up again 
and destroy them. You cannot, | am afraid, do better than this, than that you only 
make yourselves free from these gross impostures, and say, you will give to the 
emperor what is the emperor's, and to God, what is God's. If they can show you that 
it is due to God and to the emperor, let them do so. If they cannot prove it, say that 
there is no one besides God and the emperor to whom you can be obedient, but 
only the devil, whom they themselves will not call obedient to you. What may one 
thus divide the matter? 
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And make them broad-minded, with such questions, They may answer themselves 
to the thing which they pretend, Whether it be God or the Emperor? Why do you 
allow yourselves to be driven about by them with such crude antics, whether you 
want to do this or that. They themselves say whether it is God's word? they have 
already received it, because you want to be obedient to God's word. . But you will 
think better of it yourselves. For | (sheet 284) am perhaps too sure in such rough 
hinderlists (= in tam crassis insidiis). Because | know that there is nothing you can 
do, but that our person might find that we are scolded too leniently and unbestendig. 
But what lies in that. By the goodness and truth of the haystack, such things may 
be easily repudiated. | do not say that a thing is done, but | do say, if it be done, that 
it be not lost. For if we be sure of violence, and obtain peace, we will lift up our lifts, 
and lie, and bring our bargain easily to justice. For his mercy ruleth over us. Be of 
good cheer, and of good courage, all ye that hope in the LORD. Now hope in the 
LORD, for ye do his work, which cannot be done without hope and trust in him. 
Herewith commended unto the Lord. Freytag nach Augustini.”" 

From the beginning, and throughout his life, Luther's experience in his 
struggle with the Romanists was that they cared neither for truth, nor for Scripture, 
nor for the welfare of immortal souls, but all solely for the maintenance of their 
authority and dominion, and that, to accomplish this end, they resorted to physical 
force, and, where the secular arm failed, to cunning, falsehood, and hypocrisy. 
"Great’ power and much cunning is his' cruel’ armor," is a thought which runs 
through all the writings which Luther wrote against the Antichrist, the Pope at Rome. 
First the pope seeks to suppress divine truth by force, and if he does not succeed, 
he resorts to doli et mendacia. In Luther's writings and letters this thought recurs 
again and again. It is also expressed in Luther's letter to Melanchthon of August 28, 
1530. Therefore, when Chytraeus refers the words in question, "dolos et mendacia," 
to the papists, he is moving entirely within Luther's circle of thought and especially 
within the specific context of the letter complained of. Without distorting, Chytraus 
could not factually render the "fatal" words in Luther's letter in any other way than 
he did. In his "Briefwechsel Luthers" (8, 235) Enders remarks: "The explanation 
which Férstemann, Urkl. Il, 77**, and already 'Allgem. Litt.-Ztg.' 1829, Sp. 1134, 
gives: 'Let us only escape violence, its list and lies shall not harm us in peace, and 
we will already make up for our yielding, for God's mercy rules over us! is mistaken. 
Correctly, on the other hand, Seidemann at de Wette VI, 556 (with rejection of men- 
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dacia): Luther is talking about treading lightly and trying to gain something by 
groveling." The explanation which Enders prefers here, because he considers the 
et mendacia spurious, would not, after all, do Luther any dishonor, but the context in 
the narrowest and widest sense demands the translation advocated by Chytraus, 
Walch, Férstemann, and others. Yes, even apart from any context, it follows prima 
facie to anyone who is not a deluded enemy of Luther that the Roman interpretation 
of his words cannot be the correct one. Only Jesuits, determined at all costs to pin 
a blot on Luther, are able to assume that Luther is here quite naively and 
unabashedly reporting and writing about his own lies. If Luther had really been as 
morally depraved as the Jesuits believe him to have been, he would hardly have 
been as stupid as they must assume at the same time! 

Concerning the translation of Chytraus, which is not only a priori, but also 
according to text and context the correct one, D. HauBleiter: "Where does the 
reproach of ‘falsification’ rightly remain in this translation, which is justified by the 
whole context? Luther speaks of possible lapses of his own, which can happen to 
them in tam crassis insidiis, in view of so many doli et mendacia; he fears that 
something will be provided (= contingere). It is excluded by the context that he 
himself wanted to drive them to doli et mendacia, ‘stratagems and lies'. This is how 
the first editor, Chytraeus, understood the passage. The French translator of 
Chytraeus' Latin print, Luc le Cop (Antwerp 1582, 4°), who, uninfluenced by the 
German translation, renders the passage thus (p. 264), arrived at no other 
understanding: 'nous amenderons facilement les fautes, que nous aurons commises 
par leur tromperie ou mensonge' (cf. Georg Versenmeyer, Literargeschichte der 
Briefsammlungen Luthers, Berlin 1821, p. 32 A.). When Joh. Georg Walch included 
Luther's letter in his (German) Gesamtausgabe der Schriften des Reformators (16th 
part, Halle 1745, sp. 1759), he printed the German translation of Chytraus, as he 
himself indicates in the table of contents p. 57 to nos. 1074-1076. To what extent he 
is supposed to have ‘incurred a heavy debt' (Riffel-Sinthern, p. 181) by doing so is 
completely unintelligible." 

The clearest view of this question was already taken twelve years ago by D. 
Hoppe in the St. Louis edition of Luther; D. HauBleiter writes of this: "The American 
revised edition of Walch's edition, which scholarly research must not pass by, offers 
a new translation in its 16th volume (St. Louis 1900, sp. 1456. 1457). Volume (St. 
Louis 1900, Sp. 1456. 1457) a new translation, in which the passage reads: 'If we 
have escaped violence, we shall, after peace is obtained, escape intrigues (and lies), 
and we shall easily make good our wrongs." To this the following is remarked in a 
note: .A comma is to be put after dolos. This is a much disputed passage. 
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Already the old translator has rendered the sense correctly, likewise Férstemann, 
Urkundenbuch, Vol. Il, p. 77. What Seidemann in de Wette, Vol. VI, p. 555 f., note 5 
(and now also Enders) argues against it, does not apply. Read document No. 1059 
and No. 1076, and one will not be able to doubt the correctness of our translation. 
Luther goes on and on about the Papists attacking first by force, then by intrigues 
and treachery. Now whoever wants to refer dolos here to the evangelical side, as 
the Papists do, betrays quite a lack of discernment. Whether mendacia is original or 
an interpolation has no bearing on the meaning." 

"In fact, the study of Luther's contemporaneous letters decides the controversy 
in the sense indicated. In Luther's letter to Justus Jonas, August 26, 1530 (Enders, 
eighth volume, p. 221 f.), we read: This is the proposal of Campegius and the pope, 
that our cause should first be attacked by force and threats (vi et minis); if this way 
did not succeed, then it should be contested by intrigues and treachery (dolis et 
insidiis). You have experienced the violence and threats, and endured the frightful 
future of the emperor; now you are suffering the wiles (do/os) ... . But he who gave 
it to you to overcome violence will also give you grace and strength to overcome 
perfidy (do/lum).' And in Luther's letter to Spalatin (of August 28 - Enders, p. 232 f.) it 
is said: 'If the devil cannot be a lion, he wants to be a dragon. . . . Do not be afraid, 
since you are already victors over violence, of these water-bubbles of intrigue (ab 
istis bullis insidiarum), however the matter may turn out.’ At last a third letter of 
Luther's, dated August 28 (to Juftus Jonas - Enders, p. 236), throws perfectly clear 
light on the situation. 'Since | already see that the adversaries despair of violence 
and turn to cunning (ad dolum), | do not greatly fear, nay | am rather hopeful, since 
| am certain that though we snore to our shame, yet He watches for His glory.’ Are 
snorers able to practice deceit? Arguably, however, they are in danger of being felled 
by deceitful opponents. But God will help. 'For when we have escaped violence, after 
peace is obtained, we shall easily make right the intrigues (and lies) (on the one 
hand) and our wrongs (on the other); for God's mercy reigns over us.' Truly objective 
historiography will adhere to this view of the disputed sentence and count the 
contrary understanding, as Grisar and Sinthern have presented it anew, among the 
evil calumnies "which are often still attached to Luther's memory in the present day 
as a result of hasty adoption from older anti-Lutheran polemicists. At last, however, 
truth triumphs." With these 
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D. HauBleiter concludes his article with remarks from which it is clear as daylight 
that the nest of lies allegedly discovered in Luther and his disciples is in reality not 
discovered by Grisar and Sinthern, but is fabricated and exists nowhere but in the 
minds of the Jesuits and in their invective writings. 

To what has already been said we add a double. First, three times Grisar 
discusses Luther's letter and yet he has no space in the more than 2600 pages of 
his work to reproduce the relatively short letter in its entirety and in context! Did 
Grisar fear the context? But can we then still assume that he really acted bona fide? 
And did not Grisar then, by this conduct, which not at all indistinctly suggests 
dishonest intentions, put the stamp of suspicion on every page of his work? 
Secondly: In "D. Martin Luther's Briefwechsel" (8, 235) Enders states in the critical 
apparatus that according to the Wolfenbittel manuscript "et mendacia" is to be 
inserted after "dolos," and that this version is also found in Célestin's "Historia 
comitiorum" as well as in Chytraus' "Historia A. C." In a futznote, however, Enders 
remarks that the addition "et mendacia" is too weakly attested in manuscript. Now, 
if we assume, as Grisar and Sinthern do, that the addition is genuine, the disputed 
passage of Luther's Epistle thus reads, "Nam si vim evaserimus pace obtenta dolos 
et mendacia ac lapsus nostros facile emendabimus, quoniam regnat super nos 
misericordia ejus." Now in his third volume (p. 647) Grisar renders the words, "dolos 
dolos et mendacia," etc., thus, "Our wiles, lies, and missteps' may be ‘easily 
ameliorated, for God's mercy reigns over us." Grisar here omits the "st" and thus 
gains a construction according to which uostros must also be referred to dolos and 
mendacia. Only one little word has Grisar omitted in order to attach a stain to Luther. 
But is this not gross forgery and obvious fraud? 

Grisar boasts everywhere of his reliability, objectivity, love of truth, reverence 
for the facts of history and historical fidelity in the prospectus before the appearance 
of his book, in his. Lutherbiography itself and after the appearance of the three 
volumes in the "Stimmen aus Maria Laach" 1912, p. 519 ff. In the "Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach" Grisar always only talks down from the high snot: He had let the 
historical science do its job "with calmness and prudence". His Catholic conviction 
had never determined him, not even in the smallest way, to "deliberately bend the 
facts". He had only been concerned "with purely historically conducted studies". His 
"Luther" was a "result obtained by the mere means of scientific research". He had 
not wanted to be Luther's "executioner". Such historical research, 
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as he had striven for, "does not dictate a result in advance". "He had "frankly and 
courageously pursued the facts alone", without worrying about the impression of the 
result to be deduced in advance. He was guided only "by the sacred tasks of his 
factual criticism" and the "ideal of historical objectivity". The layout of his work was 
subordinated solely to the "directive of the objective historical method". "With 
historical coolness and impartiality" he had examined Luther. "To give facts 
otherwise than they lie historically demonstrable never and never obliges the 
Church." "But the picture" which he painted of Luther "should also have the merit 
that every one, even the smallest trait, is proved." "Honestly the facts alone" he had 
sought, and had allowed himself to be diverted from the path of most objective work 
"by nothing, not even by Luther's hottest passion and his most biting words against 
the Catholics." - Thus and similarly Grisar sprinkles incense on himself, as if in his 
"Luther" he always moved only "in the purest ether of science and love of truth". But 
that Grisar lacked not only the ability, but also the serious good will to do justice to 
Luther, is more than sufficiently evident from the explanations given. Grisar placed 
himself with Janssen and Denifle in the ranks of the Roman polemicists who, from 
the beginning, resorted to falsifications and slander against Luther and his eternal 
gospel. In his preface to the Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther writes: "| must say a 
historia. Here in Wittenberg a doctor has been sent from France, who publicly says 
on our behalf that his king is certain and certain that there is no church, no 
government, no marital status among us, but that everything goes among itself like 
cattle and everyone does what he wants. How shall they look upon us in that day 
for the judgment seat of Christ, who have imagined such gross lies to the king, and 
to other countries, by their writing, to be the truth? Christ, the Lord and Judge of us 
all, knoweth well that they have lied and lied; and they shall hear the judgment of it 
again; | know it for a fact. God convert them that are to be converted unto 
repentance; and to the rest it shall be said, Woe and alas for ever!" Yes, "nu rat", 
how will Grisar also look upon Luther at the Last Day, about whom he has 
"imagined" such gross lies to ignorant Catholics! 

Finally, as to the genuineness of the "et mendacia," D. Hoppe correctly 
remarks: "Whether mendacia is original or an interjection has no influence on the 
sense." For Luther's justification, therefore, even discussions of this question are of 
no importance. But the Jesuit Sinthern, with whom Grisar agrees, attaches to this 
the assertion: that the charge on the part of Catholic theologians that the Lutherans 
had eradicated the word mendacia from Luther's writing was perfectly well founded. 
But even this accusation of 
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Falsification against Protestant theologians is nothing more than a Jesuit slander 
plucked from his fingers. What Sinthern presents as proof of this is the exact 
opposite of a fact that was before his eyes in black and white when he put his slander 
on paper. How Sinthern deals with the truth on this point, HauBleiter thus lets himself 
be heard on: "In order to prove the correctness of the reading dolos, mendacia et 
(should be: ac) lapsus nostros, Sinthern works with the material which the ex-Jesuit 
Johann Lorenz Doller, a compatriot of Melanchthon (like the latter born in Breiten), 
in the (anonymous) work 'Luthers katholisches Monument’ (Frankfurt a. M. 1817) in 
long explanations (pp. 17-27 and pp. 309-349), and to which already Riffel 
(‘Christliche Kirchengeschichte' 2, 1842, p. 421 A.; in Sinthern the author is regularly 
called 'Riffl') and Janssen (15th edition, Ill, p. 188) have referred. But it does not 
occur to him to improve upon the inaccuracies and ephemera of Doller and Riffel; 
he has himself increased them by new ones. We read p. 181: "From Riffel one sees 
that Enders (Luthers Briefwechsel, echter Band, 1898, pp. 234-236) has completely 
overlooked one print (of Luther's letter to Melanchthon of August 28, 1530), and, 
curiously enough, just the first one, which, in addition, has a telling history." "The 
warrant for the reading dolos, mendacia ac lapsus nostros, overlooked by Enders in 
Riffel, who is nevertheless quoted by himself, is David Chytraus in the Historia 
Augustanae Confessionis (Frankfurt a. M. 1578) p. 295' (p. 182). One cannot believe 
one's eyes at this accusation. Enders, on p. 235, in the critical apparatus, gives as 
witnesses to the addition et mendacia: ,1. (that is, the Wolfenbittl manuscript 
sHelmst. 108 f. 80s), 7. (that is, Georg Coelestin, Historia comitiorum anno 1530 
Augustae celebratorum, Francof. cis Viadrum, tom. Ill 1577, fol. 24b), also 
Chytraeus, hist. A. C. 295.' The blocking print stems from Enders, and yet Sinthern 
speaks of a grantor overlooked by Enders! How is this possible? Where is the 
scientific accuracy? Enders had good reason to write: The interpolated et mendacia 
is too weakly attested in manuscript (one manuscript against five others!) to be taken 
as genuine. From the Catholic side the accusation was raised on various occasions 
that these words had been eradicated.’ Nevertheless Sinthern, relying only on the 
Chytraus print which Enders himself knew, trumps it with the words: 'The charge of 
erasure is completely justified; the facts stated here cannot be overturned by the 
manuscripts behind which Enders entrenches himself (- does Sinthern know the 
probative force of these five witnesses? -), and it is to be expected that the editors 
of this letter in the Weimar edition will finally help the truth (!) to victory’ (p. 184). We 
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can calmly wait what the critically to be examined handwritten findings will reveal." 
So here, too, in the case of the two Jesuits, the zeal to make a blot on Luther and 
Lutheran theologians was evidently significantly stronger than the caution not to dig 
a pit for themselves. 

From what has been said it is sufficiently evident that by D. HauBleiter has 
once again accomplished a good piece of honest "clearing work". The web of lies 
that the two Jesuits tried to spin around Luther and his followers, he has torn into 
shreds. Catholic polemicists, too, if they are only half honest, will in future have to 
throw Grisar's "showpiece" to the lies and slanders which he himself no longer dares 
to serve up publicly to the Catholic public. When we had written the above, we read 
inthe "A. E. L. K." (Sp. SO) that even the Jesuit Peter Sinthern has now seen himself 
compelled to declare in the "Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie" (1913, 216 ff.) that 
D. HauBleiter is right, that Luther in the letter of August 28, 1530, speaks of the 
Papists' wiles and lies and not of his own, and that Chytraus' translation: "their wiles 
and lies and our error" is correct. At the same time, according to the "A. E. L. K.," 
Sinthern points out that in the passage in question (dolos et mendacia ac lapsus 
nostros) dolos and mendacia are connected by the simply equating et, mendacia 
[should read: dolos et mendacia] and lapsus, on the other hand, by the ac, which 
does not indicate full homogeneity; in addition, there is the resounding reason that 
Luther, as his letters of August 26 to 28 prove, is not a full homologue. to 28 August, 
Luther had been completely taken in during these three days by the supposed doll 
of his opponents. Nolens volens, Grisar too will now have to confess that he had 
slandered Luther shamefully. In the "Voices from Maria Laach", however, he has, as 
far as we have seen, not yet let anything be heard of him. Of course, this 
"humiliation" will be hard enough for the proud Rémling. But what is the use, since 
his confrater has already abandoned him? - Yes, if only the papists, which of course 
is not to be expected, would set to work on Luther's writings without odium Lutheri 
and sine ira et studio, they would soon find that one Jesuit slander after another 
falls, and that there is really not much to be found in Luther's character and life from 
which a special reproach could be made against him. It is a pity that the Catholic 
"Luther researchers", by their addiction to dragging Luther's person into the muck, 
obstruct the way to an understanding of Luther and his writings. If they were to tackle 
Luther's writings without the inveterate prejudice that Luther, as a heretic cursed by 
the Pope, must also have been a vicious servant, then by God's grace the light would 
also dawn on them that Luther saved the Gospel for the Church and that in the Pope 
at Rome, who had cursed the Christian faith, he was the only one to have saved the 
Church. 
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Luther has unmasked the true, true Antichrist, who binds the poor to his own 
statutes and does not want to be saved by Christ alone. But as long as they close 
their minds to this knowledge, the person of Luther will remain a mystery to them 
and a book closed with seven seals. 

On this Papist inability to understand and appreciate Luther properly, as well 
as on Grisar's method of research, there are also noteworthy thoughts in D. 
HauBleiter. As far as the last point is concerned, it is well known that radical modern 
theology has seized upon the historical-psychological method in order to 
conveniently eliminate Christianity by making Paul an epileptic and Jesus an insane 
raving lunatic. Grisar now follows in the footsteps of these heroes, eavesdrops on 
their method, and speaks of "the person of Luther, who in many respects is still 
enigmatic," and in sophistical pettifoggery seeks to establish in historical- 
psychological terms that Luther can only be understood in pathological terms, D. 
HauBleiter writes: "But the casuistic detailed investigations into which the work falls 
apart seem like the operations of an anatomist working on a dead corpse, who with 
great thoroughness exposes the individual nerve cords and searches in the inner 
organism for the abnormalities and symptoms of disease that were peculiar to this 
individual. But the knife of the anatomist does not strike the soul. The man Luther 
retains under the knife of Grisar something spiritless and soulless. The unifying 
bond, the understanding of the inner motive power, is missing. It is of no help that 
even creditable sides of Lucher's nature are emphasized. The main impression 
produced by numerous individual examinations is that of the morbid, the eccentric, 
the overstimulated. Pathological. In the life of Luther's soul, a cloudy fog of fears 
and doubts created true night states’ (Vol. 3, p. 270). To the struggles of Luther's 
conscience are added other very important elements, so that we have to speak of 
the night side of his existence: ‘partly more bodily states or mental lives prompted 
by bodily states (fits of fear and anxiety), partly deep-echelic movements of the soul 
(temptations), partly supposed contacts with the hereafter accompanied by terror 
(spooks, diabolical apparitions), partly presupposed revelations connected with 
multiform illusion of excited spiritual activity’ (ibid., p. 596). The two chapters Mn 
Lebensgang voll Gewissenskampfen' and "Nachtseiten des Seelenlebens" cover 
no less than 125 pages. Do we learn to understand Luther from these and similar 
chapters?" 

Finally, as for Grisar's Papist inability to understand Lucher, we have already 
spoken about this in our review (L. u. W. 1911). According to the Scriptures. 
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The Gospel of Christ, which is essentially nothing other than the doctrine of 
justification by grace alone for Christ's sake through faith, brought to light again by 
Luther, is a nuisance to the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks. That is, as long as 
anyone is a natural man and is not born again by the Holy Spirit, he can also 
consider the gospel of Christ only foolishness and Christians only morbid, 
overwrought, eccentric, pathological enthusiasts. The Formula of Concord writes: 
"Man's reason and natural understanding are so ignorant, blind, and perverse, that 
even though the most sensible and learned people on earth read or hear the gospel 
of the Son of God and the promise of eternal blessedness, yet they cannot of their 
own strength hear, understand, believe, and believe it to be true, The more diligence 
and earnestness they use to understand these spiritual things with their reason, the 
less they understand or believe, and consider all these things foolishness or fables, 
before they are enlightened and taught by the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. 2." Among these 
clever Greeks and self-righteous Jews, to whom the Gospel of Christ, as Luther 
again preached it, remained a contrary doctrine, were in Luther's time men like 
Erasmus and the Papist monks and priests, who thought Luther a licentious "raving 
madman. And Luther thought that was quite all right on the basis of Scripture. In the 
Apology (p. 90) Melanchthon expresses Luther's thoughts about these self-smart, 
self-righteous, secure, idle, inexperienced people who do not bring the Bible much 
into practice, who neither know nor experience what a sinner's heart is like, what 
the temptations of death or the devil are, and so on. 

Grisar also belongs to these people who have not experienced anything right 
about sin and grace and therefore also judge Luther and his doctrine of grace from 
their natural, Pharisaic point of view. And whether the standpoint from which he 
paints Luther's picture is a correct one, Grisar does not want to hear anything about 
that any more than other Jews and Gentiles from ancient and modern times. 
Concerning these discussions, he rather exclaims to his critics: "General judgments 
pronounced against my work, which are based on the traditional Protestant 
conception of Luther, have no value for me." His method, he says, is one that 
"resolutely avoids biblical discussions" and does not engage the question of whether 
Luther could not "rightly appeal to Paul." (Stimmen aus Maria Laach 1912, p. 524.) 
In principle, then, Grisar wants to judge Luther not according to Scripture and out of 
the context in which Luther stands and from which alone he can be rightly 
understood, but according to the standard of natural, Pharisaic reason. This is the 
TIpwToV wevooc of Grisar-. 
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shy biography of Luther. The consequence could therefore only be that Luther 
became a psychological riddle, a pathological phenomenon for him. Grisar takes his 
pictures of Luther from the wrong perspective, and so the leaves of his book become 
as many mirrors, convex on one side and concave on the other, and therefore give 
all kinds of strange and contradictory caricatures of Luther, but no uniform, true 
picture. In divine matters one cannot learn and teach anything right without the Holy 
Spirit, because we are dealing here with spiritual things that want to be spiritual and 
directed according to the Scriptures. 

D. HauBleiter writes on this point: "A. F. C. Vilmar, in a brief biography of 
Luther, has pronounced the sentence: 'Luther has had the truest, most completely 
corresponding to the revelation, deepest and strongest consciousness of sin among 
all men on earth since Augustine, indeed since apostolic times to this day' (Gitersloh 
1883, p. 9). If the sentence is correct, it opens a better view into the interior of 
Luther's soul than hundreds of pages of Grisar's book. That it is correct, however, 
may be ascertained even with the aid of the material Grisar contributes. The man 
who sang the Butzlied ‘Aus tiefer Not schrei’ ich zu dir' (‘I cry to you from deep 
distress'), who struggled for his soul's blessedness in the deepest and heaviest 
temptations, was not a morbidly inclined nature prone to terror and anxiety, but a 
man who, like one of the Old Testament prophets, saw himself placed before the 
face of the holy God, and for whom, in the realization of his worthlessness, the 
consolations of the medieval church were not enough. And when he had become 
certain of his forgiveness of sins and had grasped salvation in Christ by faith, he was 
impelled to let all Christendom share in his blissful experience. Now rejoice, dear 
Christians, and let us leap with joy. The realization that Rome was persistently 
resisting the 'gospel,’ that is, what was for Luther the center of the gospel, then led 
to the ruthless struggle against the powers of resistance. This is the question 
whether or not Luther's soul life and the vast amount of spiritual work he did moved 
within these great baselines. And one does not need to be a Lutheran (one becomes 
one only by agreeing to his 'Gospel') to try again to see whether the accumulated 
material that is available to us today for the study of Luther gives credence to this 
view. On the basis of this material, one may put the tribute that Luther paid to the 
heaviness of the earth, caused by his condition, monastic status, and temporal 
circumstances, at a higher level than one did in the past: the demand remains for 
every historian who deals with a historical greatness like Luther that he keep his eye 
open for the broad lines of the historical picture. 
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and does not dissolve it into a colorful, confused gear of human, even all-too-human 
individual traits with a strong impact of pathological phenomena." 

In the most important Catholic journal of the time, "Stimmen aus Maria Laach" 
(1912, p. 519), Grisar writes, referring to the review of his book in "Lehre und Wehre": 
"Luther is still alive. If | could have doubted it, the exceedingly numerous reviews of 
my 'Luther' by Protestants would have thoroughly proved me wrong. The Wittenberg 
teacher still has his faithful followers and admirers in all regions of Germany, as well 
as among the people, the educated and the writers; indeed, in places the statements 
published occasionally in my work document a respect for his person that is 
reminiscent of the most flourishing times of the cult of Luther in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The rustling in the leafy forest indignant against me and 
reverent against Luther went as far as North America." Yes, that's right: Luther is still 
alive. He is still alive in spite of all the violence and all the lists and lies that the 
papists, and especially the Jesuits from Bellarmin down to Grisar, have not lacked in 
order to eradicate Luther's name and work with stump and handle. The four-hundred- 
year flood of papist lies and slanders was not able to drown Luther, whom God 
Himself made a reformer for His Church. Even the sophistical Grisar, like all his 
predecessors, has been crushed by the mighty figure of this man of God. F. B. 


The prophecies of the Antichrist in the last chapter of the 
prophet Daniel. 


2) How does Daniel describe the Antichrist in the seventh chapter? 

We first tremble the verses of the seventh chapter here under consideration. 
V. 8: "I took a sharp look at the horns. And there was seen another little horn 
springing up among them, and three of the first horns were cut off because of it: and 
forsooth in that horn were eyes like the eyes of men, and a mouth speaking lofty 
things. V. 20: (I desired certain information) concerning the other (horn) which sprang 
up, and because of which three others fell off--that horn which had eyes, and a 
mouth, 


1) The Catholic professor at Wirzburg, Dr. Philipp Kneib, in his "Handbook of Apologetics," 
says: "It has become almost mania to examine great men for their mental health. Instead of 
biographies, pathologies are the order of the day." (P. 495.) A victim of this modern mania has 
also been Grisar in his "Luther." 
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Who spoke lofty things, and that looked much greater than the rest. | had also seen: 
that horn made war with the saints, and overcame them." The answer of the angel 
is b. 24: "And the ten horns signify: There shall arise ten kings in this kingdom, and 
after them shall arise another, diverse from the former, and shall cast down three 
kings. V. 25: He shall speak insolent words against the Most High, and shall ill-treat 
the saints of the Most High; he shall think to change the feast time and the law, and 
they shall be delivered unto his power for a time, and for two times, and for half a 
time." 

Let us place the individual characteristics side by side. The new kingdom that 
arises among the other ten kingdoms is a. likened to a horn; it is b. very small at 
first; it c. uproots three of the former horns because of it; it has d. eyes like the eyes 
of man; it has e. a mouth that speaks lofty things; it looks f. much larger than the 
others; it is g. different from the others; it speaks h. insolent words against the Most 
High; it makes i. war with the saints, maltreating and overpowering them; it thinks it 
can change j. time and law; it k. the saints are given into its power for a time and 
two times and half a time, and I. it remains until judgment. 

Here we have twelve features characterizing the "little horn". The striking 
similarity of the "little horn" with the papacy is immediately obvious. But we will not 
be satisfied with such general similarities, but will consult such passages of Scripture 
as deal expressis verbis with the Antichrist. How does Scripture speak in such 
passages? Are such characteristics given in these passages? Are perhaps even the 
characteristics given here repeated in the same words? In order to find this out, let 
us now take a close look at all the individual characteristics mentioned here and 
compare them with the relevant passages in the New Testament. 

First, however, a necessary general remark. We do not intend to deal with the 
doctrine of the Antichrist in this work, but rather take it for granted as a basis among 
us. The purpose of this work is to show that the seventh chapter of the prophet 
Daniel also prophesies of the Antichrist, and that these prophesies find their 
fulfillment in the papacy. Unfortunately, this doctrine, that the pope is the true 
Antichrist, prophesied especially by Paul, finds few supporters and defenders in our 
time. Meusel writes about this in his "Kirchlichen Handlexikon" sub "Antichrist": "In 
more recent times Philippi, Walther and the Missourians have held to the doctrine 
of the papacy as the Antichrist, while the majority of the newer theologians, including 
Lutheran theologians, find antichristian characteristics on the part of the papacy, but 
still do not recognize the Antichrist as the Antichrist. 
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expected to be a personality of the future, partially returning from the realm of the 
dead, pleading that the Scripture passages in question do not permit a collective 
version of the designation 'man of sin." What is here called the Missouri position in 
the doctrine of antichrist is still the position of the Synodical Conference today, and 
by God's grace will remain so in the future. 

In this position, which we take on the basis of the Holy Scriptures, we are also 
strengthened by the obvious nullity of the objections that are raised against it. They 
are chiefly two: 1. That the designation 2 Thess. 2:3, "the man of sin," does not admit 
of a collective version. This is an assertion which can be proved by nothing, and 
which is supported by reference to Matt. 12, 35; Mark. 2, 27; 2 Tim. 3, 17. In these 
and other places the singular with the definite article is also found in the basic text 
to designate a whole class; 2. that antichristian moments are found elsewhere than 
in the papacy. The Reformed church historian Hagenbach gives this objection the 
version: "It is a sign of crudeness and lack of all historical understanding to look for 
the Antichrist only on the side of the pope. Light and shadow cannot be divided in 
such a way that we would have to see only on the right the bearers of the one and 
on the left the bearers of the other. The mixtures are infinite, and of the dull is found 
at certain times more than of the bright and pleasing." (Hagenbach II, 129.) When 
one reads these and similar omissions, one is reminded, mutatis mutandis, of the 
words of Goethe: "The devil never feels this little people, and if he had them by the 
collar." That anti-Christian characteristics can be found elsewhere than in the 
papacy has, to our knowledge, not yet been disputed. But when a criminal is pursued 
by means of a warrant, the circumstance does not detract in the least from the fact 
that some of the characteristics given in the warrant belong to different persons. If 
the warrant is complete and accurate, all the particulars it contains can belong to 
only one particular person. The prophecies of the Old and New Testaments 
concerning the Antichrist are such a warrant issued by the Holy Spirit, and our 
Confession is right when it says: "So also all the vices prophesied in the Holy 
Scriptures concerning the Antichrist rhyme with the pope's kingdom and its 
members." (Muller, p. 336.) "The annals of the world," says D. RlcMigpt, "cannot 
produce persons and events to which the things written in this passage (2 These. 
2) apply with so much fitness as to the bishops of Rome. Why, then, should we be 
in any doubt concerning the interpretation and application of this famous 
prophecy?"! ) This question may be taken to heart especially by those who still do 
not know within the Lutheran Church who the right Antichrist is. 


1) Zapf, Abhandlg. Uber d. Antichr., p. 122. 
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A conscientious consideration of this question should open their eyes to many 
things. 

We are further strengthened in this position by the silliness of many of those 
who expect the Antichrist in the future. Thus one has already wanted to see the 
Antichrist in Napoleon I, in Emperor Wilhelm |, in U. S. Grant and in many other 
outstanding personalities. Dachsel and his comrades expect him from the house of 
Buonaparte as Napoleon VIII, who is supposed to be identical with Napoleon |. 
Others make do with an "ideal" Antichrist, by which they understand atheism, the 
spirit of the age, the "great apostasy," and the like. They are like the people who 
deny the personality and existence of the devil and his kingdom, regarding both only 
as a rhetorical personification of evil. lowa has its "horn or top pope," a pope yet to 
come, who will be worse than all the popes who have been before him. In the 
preface of the "Sachsisches Kirchen- und Schulblatt" (Saxon Church and School 
Gazette) of 1893 (quoted in L. u. W. 39, 62), a writer seriously states: "But what Paul 
prophesies here is even more confirmed in the Revelation of St. John. In the 13th 
chapter, as it were, it paints us a horrifying picture. In the thirteenth chapter it paints 
us, as it were, a dreadful picture of that demonic man who at the end of days will 
rise like a pardel-bear-lion-beast out of the great sea of nations; who in a certain 
way is to imitate Christ, in that in the false prophet he also has before him a 
predecessor, like Jesus in John, even repeating the miracle of the resurrection of 
Jesus in himself satanically, in that he has a deadly wound from the sword and yet 
lives again; and who, as a mighty ruler of the world, uniting in his empire ten 
kingdoms, will then persecute the church of the last days more horribly than the 
Roman empires in the time of the first Christianity, till even Christ shall appear and 
slay him with the spirit of his mouth, ... ... even through his false prophet, as once 
Nebuchadnezzar, he will raise up an image of himself speaking with a human voice, 
and his worship will be demanded under penalty of an unparalleled boycott. . .. The 
animal idol is said to really talk, a fraud which modern inventions easily explain." 
Now that the phonograph, the Wandelbilder, and the like have been invented, it 
should not be difficult for anyone to have his own Antichrist made to order. What 
nonsense! No; we would rather stick to the old Lutheran doctrine of the Antichrist. 

In this position we are finally also strengthened by the consideration that 
much, very much Lutheranism is given away if one no longer recognizes the 
Antichrist in the papacy. Whoever no longer adheres to this Lutheran dogma stands 
in opposition to Luther, the God-sent Reformer, in opposition to the confessional 
writings of our Church, in opposition to the great theologians, especially of the 
sixteenth century. For him it is not yet fulfilled what according to 
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2 Thess. 2 must be fulfilled before the Last Day comes; for him, therefore, the Last 
Day cannot come at any moment, but still lies in the distance. Such a one closes his 
eyes against the mighty testimony of the history of many centuries before and after 
the Reformation, and, what is worst, closes his eyes against the mighty and clear 
testimony of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. But he who closes his 
eyes against the light of Scripture in one piece of doctrine, carries such darkness 
that is in him into other doctrines also. Experience shows that all non-confessors or 
combatants of this Lutheran dogma of the Antichrist swim, all and all, in Unionist 
waters, and depart from the model of pure doctrine in rebus et phrasibus even in 
such doctrines as directly affect the center of Christianity, the doctrine of justification. 
- The kind reader will pardon that this preliminary remark has turned out somewhat 
longer than was intended. - We now proceed to the consideration of the several 
features already indicated. 

A. Daniel compares the new emerging kingdom to a horn. Text: "I took a 
sharp look at the horns. There was seen another little horn springing up among 
them," v. 8. "That horn," v. 20. 21. It is a little horn that Daniel sees springing up. He 
thus uses the same image of which he makes use for the other kingdoms of which 
he speaks. So the little horn cannot mean a single person, just as the other horns 
do not represent individual rulers. By the little horn, too, must be meant in this 
connection an empire, and that an empire which claims political power and actually 
exercises it. That the horns in these prophecies of Daniel signify kingdoms is clearly 
shown by v. 8 in ch. 8. There the Greek empire is represented under a goat. This 
goat has only one horn at first, but then four grow out. We have already seen that 
this predicts that the empire of Alexander the Great would fall apart into different 
kingdoms after his death, as it actually happened. The same thing happened to the 
fourth world power, the Roman. According to the prophecy of Daniel, this empire will 
also fall into different kingdoms, as has actually happened in this case. And among 
these kingdoms there now arises a new horn, a new empire. This kingdom, as we 
will hear later, is different from the others, but it is still one horn, one kingdom, one 
political power. 

The Roman Antichrist is described as an empire, as a political power, in the 
Revelation of St. John, e.g. chapter 17. But it is not a political power, not an earthly 
empire and rule by God's grace; the following does not apply to it: "Where there is 
an authority, it is ordained of God"; it is rather an empire that has come into being 
through an anti-divine amalgamation of state and church. Therefore 
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John looks at this kingdom under the image of a "great harlot". This harlot is 
according to v. 9 the city which is built on seven hills and which according to v. 18 
has the kingdom over the kings of the earth. The ten kings who will come out of this 
kingdom according to wv. 12 and 13 of the same chapter, the various kingdoms into 
which the one Roman world empire will break up, will, as it is expressly said at the 
close of the 13th verse, "give their power to the beast." In short, Daniel and John 
agree with each other that the Antichrist is a horn, a ruler who knows how to obtain 
political power, who claims and exercises worldly dominion. 

That the Roman Antichrist is such a ruler, that the Roman Church has ever 
behaved and still behaves as a temporal power, needs no proof. It is true that since 
1870 the Pope has been deprived of the last remnant of his then not insignificant 
Papal States, but nevertheless, by the so-called law of guarantee, he has been 
granted the rights of a sovereign for all time to come. Incidentally, little matters how 
much or how little the Pope owns in land and subjects. Even in the heyday of the 
Papal States, this rule of the Pope was the very least part of his power. The Pope's 
real rule is a rule in the consciences of his deluded followers. But it is precisely this 
terrible power, this rule of conscience, that the Pope has ever and ever exploited 
politically. And this has not been done merely in passing, these are not sins of 
weakness which have been involved in the "Holy Father"; no, to convert the tyranny 
of conscience into political tyranny has ever and ever been the real aim of his whole 
endeavour. "Let us show the world," says Gregory VII (1073), "that we can take 
kingdoms, duchies, counties, in short, the possessions of all men, from any one, 
and give them to any one; for we can bind and loose. How should he to whom is 
given the power of opening and closing the heavens not also be allowed to sit in 
judgment over the world?" Innocent III (1198-1216) says: "Christ gave the Apostle 
[Peter] to govern the whole earthly world order." As scriptural evidence for this 
assertion he cites the fact that Peter once walked on the sea. The sea, he says, 
signifies the nations of the earth, and walking on the sea signifies rule over all the 
earth. And the same assertions have been made by all the popes, and they have 
been bitterly earnest with these assertions as far as they could. We are experiencing 
something of this bitter earnestness in our country at the present time and, if all the 
signs are not deceptive and God does not grant us his gracious protection in a 
special degree, we will experience even more in the near future.2) 


2) The following extract from a sermon preached by the priest Phelan last June shows 
that the Papacy is still animated by the same spirit and the same aims today as it was in the 
darkest period of the Middle Ages. 
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So the summa of this point (A.) is this: Daniel gives as the characteristic of 
Antichrist that he is a horn, an empire, a political power. This characteristic is found 
in full measure in Rome, as the Revelation of John and the history of all times testify. 

B. The new horn is very small at first. Text: 

There was seen another little horn springing up among them," v. 8. Every 
horn or kingdom is small when it first arises. If, therefore, the initial smallness of the 
new kingdom is here specially mentioned, and thus indicated as a characteristic of 
it, it must be a smallness of a special kind. It must be possible to prove that the 
original smallness was a special characteristic of the counter-image, of the kingdom 
that was formed by the little horn. The special significance of this smallness of the 
little horn is shown by the place and time of its formation. This little horn is formed 
on the head of the fourth beast, after it already has ten large horns. It does not rise 
apart from them, but XXXXXX, between them. It does not appear with them at the 
same time. Under the skin, of course, a cartilage has long been formed into a horn, 
but it still could not rise, because it lacked a suitable place. Space must first be made 
by removing three of the existing horns. "Before whom three of the first horns were 
plucked up by the roots," is how the English translation accurately renders the 
Hebrew text. The new kingdom has to fight for a long time for its right to exist against 
a great superior power before it can develop into an empire at all. 


Phelan said among other things: "And why is it the Church is strong; why is it everybody 
is afraid of the Catholic Church! And the American people are more afraid of her than any 
people of the world. Why are they afraid of the Catholic Church? They know what the 
Catholic Church means. It means the Catholics of the world, not of one country, not of two 
countries, but of all the countries of the world. And it means more than that: it means that 
the Catholics of the world love the Church more than anything else, that the Catholics love 
the Church more than they do their own governments, more than they do their own nation. 
..... Tell us in the conflict between the Church and the civil government we take the side of 
the Church; of course we do. Why, if the government of the United States were at war with 
the Church, we would say to-morrow, To hell with the government of the United States! 
And if the Church and all the governments of the world were at war, we would say, To hell 
with all the governments of the world! . . . Why is it the pope is such a tremendous power? 
Why, the pope is the ruler of the world. All the emperors, all the kings, all the princes, all 
the presidents of the world to-day are as these altar boys of mine. The pope is the ruler of 
the world." (Menace, September 28, 1912.) 
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Does this patch upon the Mohammedan empire? Is such smallness a special 
characteristic of it? We have already pointed out that the Mohammedan empire did 
not arise on Roman soil, and cannot therefore be represented by a new horn growing 
on the head of the fourth beast. Nor did it arise among the other horns, not among 
already existing empires, but took its origin quite apart from all Roman traffic in 
southern Arabia. It began small, to be sure, but not its original smallness, but its 
exceedingly rapid growth is a characteristic peculiar to it. As late as 622 the false 
prophet Mohammed had to flee from Mecca to Medina to save his life, but only 
thirteen years later Abu Wakkas under the Caliph Omar captured the great Persian 
empire. 

But while the smallness of the beginning is not a characteristic feature of the 
Turkish empire, it is a characteristic feature of the Roman antichrist empire. It took 
centuries to develop. Already Paul writes 2 Thess. 2, 7: "Wickedness is already 
stirring secretly." Already in Paul's time the cartilage was under the skin. Centuries 
passed before this cartilage appeared as a new horn among the other horns. First 
of all, it took centuries before the Bishop of Rome had somewhat established his 
spiritual rule in the Church itself. The Council of Nicea (325), while recognizing a 
kind of supremacy to the Bishop of Rome, nevertheless placed him on quite the 
same footing with the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch. It was not until Leo the 
Great (440-461) that he succeeded in securing for himself supremacy over all the 
bishops of the Occident, by wresting from the Emperor Valentinian a law recognizing 
his primacy over the whole Occident; he also knew how to assert his right of 
confirmation of the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon (461). And, secondly, it 
was now many years before the pope attained to political renown, before he had 
secured for himself a place among the rulers of the earth. The malice that was 
already secretly stirring in Paul's time was especially hindered by a great obstacle 
to the development of its political power. Paul speaks in his letter to the 
Thessalonians, 2 Thess. 2, 6. 7, of a to katechon and ho katechon, of one "that still 
holds it up" and one "that still holds it up." Paul does not name this katechon or 
katechon, but only says, "Remember ye not that | told you these things, while | was 
yet with you?" Our Daniel passage makes it clear what or who this katechon is. The 
little horn that Daniel saw did not show on the head of the fourth beast until it had 
ten horns. In other words, as long as all power was united in the hand of the Roman 
emperor, 
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there was no thought of the emergence of a secular rule of the Roman bishops. For 
three centuries the Church groaned under the terrible pressure of the Roman world 
power. During this time the Roman bishops had already dreamed much of worldly 
power and splendour, but they had to keep this dream carefully secret from the state 
power; they had to be glad when their cunning succeeded in swindling a special 
recognition from their fellow-bishops and fellow-Christians. And even after the 
Christian religion had been elevated to the status of state religion under Constantine, 
it was still nearly two hundred years before political conditions favored the 
development of temporal power on the part of the pope. Only after the beast had ten 
horns, only after the fall of the Western Roman Empire in 476 and its disintegration 
into various kingdoms, did the time come when the little horn could burst forth. In this 
time of unspeakable misery, when one savage horde of nations after another raided 
and scorched the rich regions of Italy, when all bonds of morality and lawfulness were 
loosened, and the law of the fist again came into general use, in this time when the 
Western Roman Empire not only dissolved itself, but threatened to perish altogether 
in blood and barbarism: then the appropriate time had come when the little horn could 
burst forth and grow. Besides the political turmoil, the Church was torn by the Arian 
and by other disputes. Involuntarily, in these times of political and ecclesiastical 
uncertainty, the eyes of many turned to Rome in search of help. The ecclesiastical 
prestige of the Roman bishop had been quite important since Valentinian, and now 
he had the best opportunity to exert his influence with the barbarian rulers who ruled 
unhappy Rome in rapid succession, and to obtain protection and many privileges for 
the Church. When, at last, under the Frankish rulers, conditions became permanently 
secure also for Italy, the pope had become a secular prince by the donation of the 
exarchate of Feiten Pipins. Thus it took almost eight centuries before the dream of 
many popes was realized, before the pope joined the ranks of the sovereign rulers of 
the earth. Thus it becomes clear why Daniel lays such stress in his face on the 
smallness of the newly emerging horn. - This second characteristic, then, also comes 
fully to the Roman papacy. We now pass to the consideration of the third 
characteristic. 

C. Because of the small horn, three of the previous ones are torn out. Text: ". 
. . and three of the first horns were plucked out because of him," v. 8.". . . which 
sprang up, and because of it three others fell off," v. 20. ".. . And after them shall 
arise another, which shall be diverse from the former, and shall cast down three 
kings," v. 24. Kautsch thus translates 
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the "because of it before them". Kliefoth, in his interpretation of Daniel, 
says: "This is at once causal and local: it ritz 

The three out to make way for himself. The upstart of royalty destroyed a trinity of 
the fourth kingdom kingships forming the state system, their power became his 
power, and so he became great." With this the interpretation of the angel, v. 24, is 
true: "And after them shall arise another, diverse from the former, and shall cast 
down three kings." 

Not much more can be said about this characteristic than what has already 
been said, namely, that he who is preformed under the little horn will strive for 
political power and will also attain it. It is noticeable that the first time it is said 
passively: XXXXXX, "three horns were unripped before him"; the second time 
medially: XXXX, "three horns fell off"; and then the third time actively: XXXX XXXXX. 

XXXXX, "he shall cast down three kings." This evidently indicates that the 
new kingdom would not attain to power and dominion by open, honest struggle, but 
by secret deceit. Without the kingdoms noticing it, it undermines their existence, 
destroys, like a mole, the roots of their rule, so that they suddenly collapse, and yet 
few of their inhabitants ever realize the true cause of the collapse. Daniel sees in 
the picture how three horns before the little horn are rooted out (v. 8) and fall off (v. 
20), but does not see the cause of this. Therefore he also asks the angel for 
clarification (v. 19. 20). From him he learns that the new kingdom has defeated the 
other three kingdoms. This is a good description of Rome's way of fighting. This has 
always been Rome's tactic. So it works in our country also. It undermines one pillar 
of our liberty after another, until one fine day the world will rub its eyes and look with 
amazement at the heap of ruins of our liberty. - The text speaks of three kingdoms 
that would be cast down by the newly rising empire. As much pains have been taken 
to bring out a tenfold number of the empires that arose on the ruins of ancient Rome, 
so also have been taken to find the three empires 3) that the Antichrist has cast 
down. The effort in both cases has been in vain. There is nothing left but to grasp 
both numbers ideally. Thus conceived, would be the sense, 


3) Those among the older interpreters who understand by the little horn the Turk, name 
as the three empires which, according to the text, are to be thrown down by the little horn, the 
empire of the Visigoths, which was in 711, the empire of the Serbs, which was in 1389, and the 
Eastern Roman empire, which was taken by the successors of Mohammed in 1453. This count 
alone is quite arbitrary. Thus, to mention only the one, Omar, the second Caliph, had already 
put an end to the great Persian Empire in 635, not to mention the various provinces which he 
had torn away from the Eastern Roman Empire. 
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that the empires which arose on the ruins of Rome would have the actual rule in the 
world until the end, and that of this world rule of the ten empires the antichristian 
church would seize a third. Now, since by the ten kingdoms, as has been said, are 
not to be understood the same number of kingdoms in number, but since by this the 
fourth beast, the fourth world power, is to be signified as the power which, even after 
the fall of the old Roman empire, will retain world dominion until the end of days, we 
interpret the three kingdoms, which the Antichrist is to cast down, likewise to refer to 
a third part, not of number or extent, but of power. In other words: As the Roman 
world power will remain the lasting one until the end of days, so let the Antichrist 
usurp the balance of power in this world dominion and keep it until the end. Much 
smaller than the world power (ratio: 3 to 7), he will nevertheless succeed in his closed 
trinity to enforce his will among the divided, mutually envying and hostile world 
powers and to dominate their politics soon more, soon less. We leave the reader to 
judge of this interpretation. At any rate, it agrees with the history of Rome down to 
the present day, We pass now to the fourth feature. 

D. The little horn has eyes like the eyes of man. Text: "And verily in this horn 
were eyes like the eyes of man," v. 8. '". . . that horn which had eyes," v. 20. The 
prophet introduces the statement of this feature by a repeated alu. means: behold! 
forsooth! So this is a very special thing, a thing not noticed in any of the other horns. 
The little horn had eyes like human eyes. It does not get such eyes first, but has 
them as soon as Daniel notices this horn. What do you mean, "it had eyes like the 
eyes of a man"? Such an expression is not found elsewhere in Scripture. This 
addition cannot mean that this horn represents a man, as Hitzig would have it; for 
the other horns also mean men and their kingdoms. Even though this expression is 
not found elsewhere in Scripture, the eye is a symbol of prudence in Scripture. Thus 
it is said in Ecclesiastes 2:14, "The wise man hath his eyes in his head, but the fool 
walketh in darkness." In particular, insatiableness is ascribed to the eyes of men, 
Prov. 27:20: "The underworld and the abyss never get enough; so are the eyes of 
men insatiable." The little horn rises among ten horns; it strives for dominion, but 
apparently has little chance of success. The world is occupied with great horns; 
mighty rulers have already divided the earth among them. How then will a little 
upstart attain to power? By force nevermore; but through 
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cleverness and cunning to reach the goal. And just such cunning cleverness is a 
cardinal characteristic of the little horn. It is equipped with eyes. With its eyes it peers 
about, perceives every advantage, opposes the brute force of the other horns with 
cunning, and gradually assumes such power and authority that its appearance 
becomes greater than that of its comrades. And the more his power increases, the 
more his eyes sparkle with insatiable desire. It strives not for mere human power, 
but for divine power and glory. To the express word of Scripture, "God Most High 
hath power over the kingdoms of men, and giveth them to whom He will" (Dan. 
5:20), the little horn opposes the sacrilegious word, "Let us show the world that we 
can take kingdoms, duchies, counties, in short, the possessions of all men, from any 
one, and give them to any one." (Gregory VII) 

But Daniel did not see human eyes badly on the little horn, but "eyes like 
human eyes". There is a similarity between the eyes of the little horn and the eyes 
of a man. But where there is similarity, there is also dissimilarity, otherwise the 
similarity would be sameness. In the little horn we are not confronted with mere 
human eyes, we are not confronted with a merely human cleverness, cunning, and 
lust for power, but with a cleverness, cunning, and lust for power such as these 
qualities, according to Scripture, are peculiar to Satan. In this little horn the human 
and the Satanic are paired. "Jerome will be right when he says: ne eum putemus 
juxta quorundam opinionem vel diabolum esse vel daemonem, sed unum de 
hominibus, in quo totus Satanas habitaturus sit corporaliter. The prudence and 
prudence of this horn-king will be so conspicuous that he might be thought to be a 
superior demoniac being; but he will nevertheless be a man, namely, "the man of 
sin." (Kliefoth.) - In closest connection with this is the following characteristic, which 
we shall therefore add at once, before we make the application. 

E. The little horn has a mouth that speaks lofty things. Text: "and a mouth 
speaking arrogant things," v. 8, 20. In addition to the eyes like the eyes of a man, 
there is also a mouth speaking arrogant things. This is a characteristic so peculiar 
to the little horn, that it is also, like the eyes, twice mentioned. And like his eyes, the 
little horn has this characteristic, since it rises up. As in its eyes, so also in its great 
mouth is to be sought the secret of its rising. By its cleverness and its lofty speeches 
it acquires prestige and power among the ten horns, so that at last it looks greater 
than the others. Not physical strength, but clever eyes and a loud mouth are the 
pillars of its power. This is something quite new under the sun, that a kingdom arises 
and attains to terrible power. 
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by no other means than cunning and lofty speeches. Daniel also sees (v. 21) that 
the little horn wages war, but a war with the saints, not with the ten horns, not with 
the empires. Three horns fall off, and yet the little horn has not drawn a sword against 
them. Purely by wisdom and great speeches it has overcome them. 

Now who does all this apply to? The Turk? We think not. It is true that the Turk 
also makes lofty speeches in his Koran; it is true that, especially at the time of his 
rise, he cannot be denied prudence of action. But these are not the means by which 
he acquired his once terrible power. Islam was not spread by great speeches and 
wise actions, but by the sword, by the fanatical bravery of its followers. "After the 
bitter persecutions to which, in the beginning of his ministry, the son of Abdallah 
had been subjected, he had proclaimed the propagation of Islam by the sword. The 
greater part of the ten years of his public career was devoted to the work of 
religious conquest. The establishment of his power in Arabia was by force; the 
Arabs feared him as a conqueror." (Cyclopaedia of Universal History, Ridpath II, 
p. 100.) But the Papacy rose purely by cunning and by lofty speeches, and these 
are the very means by which it retains its power to this day. The well-known English 
statesman Gladstone says: "No more cunning plot was ever divulged against the 
intelligence, the freedom, the happiness, and the virtue of mankind than 
Romanism." The counterfeits by which the Roman bishops first established their 
power in the Church itself reach down to the fifth century. Thus the sixth Nicene 
Canon, which in the original had not a word of the Roman primacy, received in the 
Roman manuscript the addition, "The Roman Church has always had the primacy"- 
a deception which was exposed at the Chalcedonian Synod (451), to the 
embarrassment of the Roman legates, by the reading of the genuine text. (Cf. 
Ddllinger, Das Papsttum, p. 22.) The pope, by cunning and great speeches, made 
the world believe that he had the keys of the kingdom of heaven, that he was Christ's 
governor on earth. And the world has been deceived, and has believed his great 
mouth. And while he was making such lofty speeches, he was at the same time 
sowing dissension among the princes of the earth with downright satanic cunning, 
setting some against others, and always arranging it in such a way that, whatever 
the quarrel between princes might turn out to be, he would reap the fruits of the 
quarrel. All this is engraved in history with such coarse writing that even a blind man 
can read it. 

To this testimony of history, however, is added the even more important 
testimony of the New Testament. Satanic cunning and a loud mouth are the right 
cardinal characteristics of Paulo's 
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and John prophesied of the Antichrist. "Which future things are done according to 
the working of Satan with all manner of lying powers, and signs, and wonders, and 
with all manner of seducing unto unrighteousness." . . . Therefore God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they may believe the lie," writes Paul to the Thessalonians; 
and Revelation 13 says, "And the dragon (the old serpent, which is called the devil 
and Satan) gave unto the beast his power, and his throne, and great authority." . . . 
And there was given unto him a mouth to speak great things and blasphemies." In 
general, in the New Testament prophecies of the Antichrist, the prophecies of Daniel 
are taken up in part verbatim. Those who compare the New Testament prophecies 
with Daniel cannot be in doubt that both speak of the same Antichrist. He who finds 
the Pope in the Epistle to the Thessalonians and in the Revelation must find him also 
in Daniel, and in the 7th chapter especially. H. Spd. 
(To be continued.) 
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here has a genuine Lutheran character. After all, the content of this Agende, as the title and the 
preface indicate, is only a "core excerpt from the rich liturgical treasures of our dear church". May 
this Agende also help to deliciously adorn and gloriously expand the Lutheran Zion of our 
brethren in Australia! F. B. 


Why | Became Protestant. Confessions of a former Catholic. With a preface by D. 
Dr. Hermann Strack, Professor of Theology in Berlin. Published by Edwin 
Runge, Berlin. Price: M. 1. 

On 73 pages the unnamed author, who is a high Austrian civil servant, describes how he 
was brought up strictly Catholic in his youth, but already at the grammar school he recognized 
the deceit of the papacy by studying a Bible which had come into his hands by chance, how he 
then lived inwardly with the Catholic Church disintegrated, without leaving it, until he fell into the 
arms of rationalism and unbelief, then liberal Protestantism, but finally became acquainted with 
positive Christianity and joined the Church of the Helvetic Confession. In his preface, D. Strack 
says: "Here an Austrian of high standing, strictly religious-minded from childhood, shows by what 
means especially spiritually directed and at the same time seriously thoughtful men are attracted 
to the Protestant Church: by comparing the pressure of conscience exerted by the Roman 
Church with the free and yet strong faith which prevails in genuine Protestant circles. The writer 
has not given his name, not from any timidity, but because he thinks that his expositions may in 
this way find more impartial readers and exercise greater efficacy." From the pastoral letter 
(February 2, 1905) of the Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg, Cardinal Katschthalers, the following 
passage is communicated: ",The Catholic priest cannot merely make Him (that is, the Lord 
Jesus) present on the altar, seal Him in the tabernacle, take Him again, and hand Him to the 
faithful for their enjoyment; he can even offer Him, the Son of God made man, as an unbloody 
sacrifice for the living and the dead. Christ, the only-begotten Son of God the Father, through 
whom heaven and earth were created, who bears the whole universe, is at the will of the Catholic 
priest in this.’ ‘Christ has' (it continues, and with reluctance | add the following blasphemy!). 'given 
authority to the Catholic priest over himself, his body, his flesh and blood, his divinity and 
humanity, and makes obeisance to the priest." We also found the following information 
interesting: "| was able to dare to take the step of conversion without having to fear harm to life 
or limb - as | once did in my fatherland. For thanks to the enlightened spirit of our wisest and 
kindest Emperor Franz Joseph |, the Protestants in Austria-Hungary have also received 
complete equality with the Catholics through the "Protestant Patent" of April 8, 1861. And also 
the freedom of faith and conscience is now guaranteed to us by law. First by Article 14 of the 
Basic Law of the State of December 21, 1867, which reads: 'Complete freedom of faith and 
conscience is guaranteed to everyone. The enjoyment of civil and political rights is independent 
of creed. However, the rights of citizenship may not be infringed by religious belief. Furthermore, 
by the "Law of May 25, 1868, whereby the interconfessional relations of citizens are regulated in 
the relations specified therein". Here it says in Article 4: "After reaching the age of fourteen, every 
person, without distinction of sex, has the free choice of religion according to his own conviction 
and is to be protected in this choice, if necessary, by the authorities. Then Article 6 continues: 
‘However, in order for the withdrawal from a church or religious community to have its legal effect, 
the withdrawing person must report it to the political authority, which shall notify the head or 
pastor of the church or religious community left to the authorities. 
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The new member must declare his entry into the new church or religious community personally 
to the head or pastor concerned. The person entering the newly elected church or religious 
community must personally declare his entry to the head of the church or pastor concerned. It is 
true that the infallible Pope Pius IX cursed these Austrian "May Laws" already in June of the same 
year; but God's blessing, which rests upon them, he has not been able to withstand by his curse. 
Thousands of oppressed souls owe their freedom of faith and conscience to these 
.interconfessional laws'. So do |. It was on the strength of this legal handhold that | made my 
conversion to the Protestant Church of H. K." 
F. B. 


Denial of Life and Affirmation of Life in Modern Conception and in New Testament 
Illumination by D. F. Mahling. Edwin Runges Publishers. Price: M. 1. 


This booklet of 84 pages is directed against Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Nietzsche, Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, Rousseau and others, who unfairly define Christianity as the religion of pessimism, 
asceticism and absolute negation of the will to live. Christianity is neither pessimism nor 
thoughtless optimism, but the religion of well-founded faith and hope. It does not call out to man 
in a pessimistic way: Despair and die! nor in an optimistic way: Just stop worrying, everything will 
be all right, but: Christ, the Saviour is here, therefore rejoice in the Lord always! Especially the 
last thought should have been emphasized more strongly by D. Mahling than it was. F. 
B. 


Mary, the Mother of Jesus. By Dr. Karl von Hase. Published by Edwin Runge, 
Berlin. Price: 50 Pf. 


The booklet deals with Mary 1. in the Holy Scriptures, 2. in church history and 3. in the 
visual arts. The second chapter, which describes the Roman cult of Mary, is especially instructive. 
However, the author does not go far enough in two respects: first, he does not seem to want to 
admit that Mary is rightly called mater Dei, Mother of God; second, he does not want to condemn 
the Roman cult of Mary as idolatry. F. B. 


Is the Catholic Church infallible? By Otto Feuer st one. Published by Karl Bohm, 
Lorch (WUurttemberg). Price: M. 1.50. 


In this document, which was sent to us, many of the countless abominations and 
presumptions of the pope are pilloried in a popular way on 164 pages. The fundamental error of 
the papal church, however, that man does not become blessed by grace alone for the sake of 
Christ, but by adhering to the pope and his priests and doing the works they prescribe for him, 
does not come to the fore. Also, what is positively presented of Christian doctrine moves more in 
a rapturous direction than in biblical paths. - From the same publisher we have received "Social 
Democracy and the Last Judgment," in which Otto Feuerstein also enthusiastically advocates 
communism and the soon to dawn communist millennium. According to Feuerstein, the kingdom 
of God preached by Christ is nothing other than communism, and its gospel is the good news of 
the community of goods. This millennium will dawn in 1932/33. He proves it like this: According 
to Dan. 12, 12 the Kingdom of God would dawn 1335 days (lunar years or 1295 solar years) after 
the abolition of the daily sacrifice in Jerusalem, which happened in 637 A.D. by the Caliph Omar, 
who had caused the "abomination of desolation" by erecting a Mohammedan mosque on the 
Temple Square in Jerusalem. But 637+1295 yields the number 1932. Sapienti sat! F. 
B. 


Practical pastoral care in individual pictures from their work. Edited with men of 
pastoral practice by Paul Blau, General Superintendent of the Province of 
Posen. Agency of the Rough House, Hamburg. Price: M. 4.20; Geb. M. 5. 


This work of 342 pages offers articles by various authors on pastoral care 1. of children, 
2. of confirmands, 3. of youths, 4. of virgins, 5. of higher pupils, 6. of welfare youth, 7. of student 
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Youth, 8. Workers, 9. In the city, 10. In the small town, 11. In the village, 12. In the army, 13. 
Educated people, 14. In the diaspora, 15. All kinds of travelling people, 16. In the hospital, 17. 
at the sickbed, 18. among the mentally abnormal, 19. among the victims of fornication, 20. 
among drunkards, 21. in prison in their cooperation with the home parish office, 22. in the 
consultation hours in the pastor's office. We have read most of these articles with great interest. 
They not only give us a deep insight into the ecclesiastical and social conditions in the German 
state church congregations, but also offer many a stimulus and many a thing from which a pastor 
in free church circumstances can learn. As is well known, the Rough House does not place the 
main emphasis on purity, clarity and definiteness of doctrine. This is also evident in the present 
book, which lets the Christian dogmas fade away, does not take a definite position concerning 
the doctrines, and also offers some explanations in which a liberal touch is not to be mistaken, 
e. g. p. 313. F. B. 


Sourcebook on the History of the Inner Mission. Edited by D. Martin Hennig, 
Director of the Rauhen Haus. Agency of the Rauhen Haus, Hamburg. 
Price: Ick. 5.50; b. Ick. 6.50. 


This book can probably be called the first of its kind. The author offers here for the first 
time numerous sources on the history of the Inner Mission from the period of the Reformation to 
our days. Of the names represented here, we mention only a few: Luther, Bugenhagen, Calvin, 
Aurifaber, Arndt, Spener, Francke, v. Canstein, Schaitberger, Tersteegen, Friedrich Wilhelm Ill, 
Oberlin, Falk, Zeller, Fliedner, Amalie Sieveking, Wichern, Werner, Klaus Harms, Hengstenberg, 
Lohe, v. Bernstorff, St6cker, Kaiser Wilhelm II, Burckhardt, Hennig, etc. The use of the book is 
facilitated by various indexes: 1. index of source material according to chronological order. 2. an 
index of the source material, arranged according to its content. 3. an alphabetical index of 
sources. 4. an index of names and places. 5. a subject index. - In this volume of 664 pages the 
reader will find debates and writings on 1. Names, nature, and motives of the Inner Mission; 2. 
Spreading the Gospel: evangelism, Bible distribution, colportage, etc.; 3. Nurturing the 
community; 4. Education and teaching of children: Créche, waiting school, Sunday school, 
orphanage, and education society; 5. Education and preservation of youth: girls' hostel, virgins’ 
society, etc.; 6. Preservation of the vulnerable: Diaspora, Seamen's Mission, etc.; 7. Rescue of 
the Lost: Rescue house, Magdalenium, Drunkards' Asylum, Workers' Colonies, Care of 
Prisoners, etc.; 8. Care of the abnormal and sick; 9. Fight against social distress: city mission, 
care of the poor, care in times of pestilence and war, Sunday question, workers' question, 
housing question, morality movement, women's question, savings and loan banks; 10. Workers 
of the Inner Mission: personality, institution, association, money, brethren and deacons and 
deaconesses. Whoever is theoretically or practically concerned with the Inner Mission in the 
Wichernian sense of this word will find rich information and many a stimulus in this work: 
According to the preface, the author is considering publishing the sources for the history of 
Christian charity from the beginnings of the church to Luther. F. B. 

The false and the true priesthood. Discourse on 1 Pet. 2:9 by Aug. Pieper, 
Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. Price: 10 Cts. 

This speech was delivered in the Milwaukee Auditorium on November 10, 1912, the 429th 
anniversary of Luther's birth. It is presented here in an expanded form with several footnotes. 
One of the keynotes of the sermon is the serious admonition to all Lutherans to take their spiritual 
priesthood seriously in every respect. This admonition is appropriate everywhere and at all 
times, but especially for us who, through the ministry of D. Walther, have come to know before 
many others what the priesthood of all Christians is all about, and what a glorious but also 
responsible thing it is. F. B. 
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Der Sangerbote. Magazine for German and English song poetry. Edited by F. W. 
Herzberger. Price: 50 cts. per year; single issue 15 cts. To be obtained from 
the Success Printing Co. at 408 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 

The "Sangerbote" appears quarterly, 16 pages strong, and brings original songs in German 
and English, new texts to popular church and Christian folk songs, English translations of 
German church and school songs, a "lyrical miscellany" and articles appropriate to the purpose. 
In addition, original melodies with song lyrics are given as musical supplements. The very first 
number contains songs (and among these some real gems) by Theis, Herzberger, Héschen, 
Eckhardt, Erica, H. Meyer, Schaller, Wagner and others. The supplement offers an appealing 
melody by W. Wismar to the song "I Will Love Thee" by F. W. Herzberger. Hopefully this noble 
enterprise will find quite a few friends and patrons. Manuscripts of original songs with full name 
signature and "return postage" are requested at the address: F. W. Herzberger, 2300 Miami 
St., St. Louis, Mo. F. B. 


ROMANISM A MENACE TO THE NATION. By Jeremiah J. 
Crowley. Published by the Author. Cincinnati, O. $2.00 net. Order from 


Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

This volume of 701 pages contains, in addition to the one mentioned in the title, the work 
he published earlier, "The Parochial School, a Curse to the Church, a Menace to the Nation." 
Crowley's attacks, especially in the second part, are not directed against the teachings of the 
Papal Church, but against the lives of its priests and dignitaries. Protestants, too, now often 
claim that morality in the papacy is much better than it was, for example, at the time of and 
before the Reformation, and that especially in the United States such things do not occur as are 
still the order of the day in South America, the Philippines, and other stock Catholic countries. 
Crowley, who was himself a priest for twenty years, makes it his business to destroy this 
delusion. In a relatively decent but unsparing manner he exposes the moral low of the priests, 
especially in Chicago. Drunkenness, fornication, hedonism, greed and imperiousness are the 
vices he accuses them of. Crowley does not shy away from naming names, places and times. 
At the same time, in a sensational manner, he challenges the Romanists to prove him false in 
his accusations, when, for example, he writes: "I will give ten thousand dollars to any person 
who can prove that I was excommunicated, and that the statements and charges against 
priests, prelates, and popes contained in my volume, Romanism, a Menace to the Nation, are 
untrue; and furthermore, I will agree to hand over the plates of my book and stop its 
publication forever." He lets a similar challenge precede his writing on the Roman parochial 
schools. For Lutherans, accusations like Crowley's against the Roman hierarchy are no surprise. 
They know that the papacy is in principle and in its doctrines a rotten tree, and as such can only 
bear rotten fruit. In the refusal of the Romanists to answer his accusations Crowley naturally 
sees a confession of guilt. This suspicion is nourished by the fact that, according to the Pope's 
last circular, Catholics who bring priests or religious before the secular court for any cause 
without the consent of their bishop are eo ipso liable to excommunication. Nor is this suspicion 
lessened by the fact that the papists get into harness every time a bill is presented to any 
legislature for the state inspection of institutions, which includes their convents and monasteries. 
If all were clean behind the Roman walls, they would hardly get into so great an uproar at every 
such petition. Those who do good do not shun the light. Crowley has not yet recognized the real 
essence of antichristianity, namely, that the pope does not want Christians to be saved through 
Christ alone and faith in him, but binds their salvation to obedience to his priestly ordinances. In 
other respects, too, he still has much to learn in order to successfully warn others against popery 
and to be safe from backsliding himself. We recommend that he study the writings of Luther, 
especially the Schmalkaldic Articles. F. B. 
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CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. By Julian W. Abernethy, PED. Charles 
E. Merrill Co., New York. 173 pages. Price, 75 cts, postpaid. 

In the preface of this handbook we read: "Pronunciation is probably the most neglected 
subject of education. This is the more deplorable since it is by oral rather than by written 
speech that one's culture is commonly judged. Crude, careless, and provincial habits of 
pronunciation are fairly regarded as an index to the limitations of one's educational 
acquirements. . . . The lists contain about two thousand words that are frequently 
mispronounced, including words of necessary use in foreign travel; familiar French words 
and phrases; and words connected with music, Italian terms, names of operas and great 
composers. There is also a list of nearly one thousand proper names from geography, history, 
literature, and art." For those who wish to perfect themselves in the accentuation and 
pronunciation of English, this little book will serve them well. 
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Do the high schools do nothing for the seminaries? This is what D. Singmaster of 
Gettysburg had asserted: "dv" eollsgss ar" not doinZ anttunS toward providin* materials kor tb" 
seminaries." He had made investigations, and here is his result: "I found that fully ninety-five 
per cent, of them had decided to study for the ministry before they came to college. I also 
found, by investigation, that about twenty-five per cent, of the boys who come to the college 
fully decided to study for the ministry are led to yield that decision during their college 
course. So I say, 'The colleges are not doing anything to provide material for the seminaries.” 
His first statement, that 95 percent of students entered high school already determined to 
become pastors, does not prove what Singmaster is trying to prove. Surely we don't send young 
heathens to grammar school and expect them to be converted and won to the church and to 
the preaching ministry in grammar school first. If the grammar schools can manage to keep 
young people in their decision and then train them well, then they are doing a great deal for the 
seminary. That 25 per cent of those who come to the grammar school with the intention of 
becoming pastors give up this intention - the percentage is, however, too large if it actually 
exists. Of course, one always has to reckon with failure, which is sometimes a good thing. One 
person realizes that he does not have the gifts, another does not like to work seriously, still 
another lacks the right attitude and change. So it is better that the process of discernment should 
take place at the grammar school than at the seminary. And again, better at the seminary than 
later, after they have made communities unhappy. EeP: 

In order to prevent too many changes of pastors, the German Nebraska Synod has 
made it a rule that no pastor may change positions before the expiration of two years without 
the permission of the president of the synod. If the president refuses his permission, the pastor 
has the right to appeal to the synod. - That some spiritual train- 
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It may be necessary to trim the wings of birds a little, or to hang a weight on their legs; but 
whether this is the right handle for it? EVP, 

As "Organ for the Germans in the General Synod," the "Zionsbote" protests against 
an article in the Lutheran Quarterly under the heading: "The Minister and Modern Thought." 
He says quite rightly, "For when a man speaks of the Fall as a 'so-called,' and calls it a 'theory' 
which must be subjected to a new ‘exegetical and philosophical examination,’ even the ordinary 
reader of the Bible who has learned his catechism will perceive that a fundamentally erroneous 
opinion is here pronounced. For if the biblical account of the fall of Adam is only a "theory," that 
is, something not yet confirmed or proved as a real fact, the same is necessarily true of all the 
other doctrines of Scripture. It is of little use, therefore, if the author of the Article, in the same 
sentence in which he holds the above opinion, writes: "without in any way giving up the 
sinfulness of sin and the doctrine of original sin. For if the fall of Adam is doubted as a historical 
fact, then the doctrine of original sin and the sinfulness of sin as a fact is also lost. For when the 
roots of the tree are cut off, it falls of itself. When the writer of the article in question speaks of 
such as assert the infallibility of "a book," we know enough. In short, as | said, we cannot explain 
it to ourselves how said article could be published in our theological quarterly, to it without any 
protest." - So there are still very heterogeneous elements in the General Synod. E. P. 

The Presbyterian Church is at present vigorously campaigning in the interest of its 
missionary work in China. At the General Assembly in Louisville in May, 1912, the goal was set 
of sending 100 new missionaries there within three years. It is calculated that if one-third of this 
number is sent out annually, $320,000 will have to be secured in the next three years. To provide 
homes for these new workers, another $320,000 will be necessary. The Presbyterian Church at 
present maintains 356 missionaries in China. Its native congregations number 22,000. 448 
schools of various kinds are maintained in China. (Apol.) 

Of the 11 million Negroes in our country, according to church papers, about 6 million 
are said to be without church care, that is, to live without church and gospel - heathens in 
Christian America. This is a serious indictment of the churches of our country, especially those 
of the Southern States. There are said to be about 1,800,000 Negroes in the Baptist Church, 
1,400,000 Methodists, 100,000 Catholics, and 2,000 Lutherans. Fifty years ago freedom was 
given to the Negroes, but the truth that could make them truly free has not been brought to them, 
and the result of this is the evil "Negro question," which will yet cause much trouble to our 
country. Itis still time to carry on the Negro mission and thus lay the foundation for a right solution 
of the Negro days. 


(changebl.) 
The prospects no longer seem bright for the adjustment of the Southern and United 
Presbyterian Churches. The mutual 
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Committees had agreed but are withholding their report until the Assembly. Recently voices 
have been raised on the part of the Southern Church: If only the United vburcb does not make 
union impossible with its fanatical views in regard to psalmody! Now the United Presbyterian 
publishes as a special supplement a sermon by the president of their Indian mission. In it the 
preacher lists the various advantages of his church, including this one: "Our Church has an 
inspired psalmody as well as an inspired Bible. We use in divine worship those songs which 
God has prepared for this purpose, and no others. The testimony of our Church, as found in 
her standards, is this: 'We declare that it is the will of God that the songs contained in the 
Book of Psalms be sung in His worship, both public and private, to the end of the world; and 
in singing God's praise, these songs should be employed to the exclusion of the devotional 
compositions of uninspired men." To sing other songs is to bring strange fire before the Lord; 
that is the same for which Nadab and Abihu were punished. This means doing what the Lord 
punishes the Pharisees for, serving God in vain with the commandments of men and nullifying 
God's commandments with the statutes of men. "I cannot see how a union with the Southern 
Presbyterian Church can be effected so as to preserve our principles on these subjects. It is 
said by some that the Southern Church is ready to accept our name and our standards, even 
our Testimony, only asking the small favor of inserting a few favorite hymns in the Church's 
Book of Praise. 'Small favor'! Almost any child can see that to grant this would be 
surrendering the whole principle, and would be the precursor of other and greater requests of 
the same character. Such has ever been the history of hymn-singing among Presbyterians. It 
reminds one of the fabled camel who pushed his nose into his master's tent, and when 
remonstrated with, said he wanted only to keep his nose warm; but by and by his head went 
in, then his shoulders, and finally his whole body, when he impudently told the owner there 
was not room for both, and that he must get out." It is the principle: ""The right of God to 
regulate His own worship is in question. Remember that this is a great crisis." 

E.R, 

The United Presbyterian sees another advantage of his church "in our comparative 
orthodoxy". Orthodoxy, that is Calvinistic theology, "that is, the system of divine truth which 
is founded upon the sovereign grace of God. It includes the doctrines of man's total depravity 
and helplessness as far as salvation is concerned, of God's consequent sovereignty in 
delivering him from the guilt and power of sin and bestowing upon him eternal life, the 
doctrines of election, effectual calling, limited atonement or, at least, limited redemption, and 
the perseverance of saints." So frankly speaking: limited atonement, limited redemption. But 
there is merely a "comparative orthodoxy". "True, the language of some of our people, and 
even of our ministers, sometimes shows an Arminian tinge, and this is unfortunate; but, 
pinned down to the subject, nearly every one would admit and contend that salvation in its 
origin, and in all its stages, comes not from man, but from the sovereign grace of a loving 
God." There is no glory in either orthodoxy or comparative orthodoxy. E. P. 
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“Would Disgrace Missouri." Under this headline the New York Freeman's Journal 
reports the Scott's Anti-Convent Bill, which was brought before the 

Legislature of this state was brought. By the same, the right of inspection over monasteries and 
convents, etc., was to be given to the state. There is a fearful outcry about this. Massachusetts, 
he says, had such a "Smelling Committee" years ago, which died of general ridicule. The Bill, 
it says, is a revival of the Knownothing and A. P. A. spirit, a sneer in the face of every Catholic, 
of course, an egg of Menace. The word bigot occurs with conspicuous frequency. The *o "El 
finally calms down, the Bill will probably not get out of committee. Papist influence will see to 
that. The rage the Journal gets into over the matter first makes one think that there are things 
there that cannot stand the light of day. E. P. 

“The Holy Father Weeps." Under this distressing heading the well-known priest Phelan 
reports in his paper incidents which we have already reported from European papers, namely, 
the prevalence of Modernism in Italy, the agitation in Genoa over the removal of Archbishop 
Semerea, and the papal censure of several clerical papers for their royal friendship. There 
Phelan reports: in an audience he granted to 250 priests, "the Sovereign Pontiff was actually 
overcome and wept convulsively. . . . The Holy Father is not being supported by the clergy 
with the loyalty he had a right to expect." A "pestilent monk of the Barnabite order" was still 
fanning the flames in Genoa. What particularly interests us as Americans is the following 
passage: "The enthusiasm for the temporal power burns low in Italy and lowest in Rome. 
The speech of the English Duke was not received with much favor below the Alps. What is 
more, the clergy of Italy are divided on the question of the disciplining of Father Semerea. 
This has afflicted the Holy Father profoundly. The Catholic press has not given him the 
generous and loyal support he had a right to expect of them. Their priest editors have proved 
the veriest poltroons, and Pius X has issued a letter of sharp condemnation against five of 
the principal Catholic journals of the peninsula. It was this state of things that wrung tears 
from the eyes of the Pontiff while addressing the representatives of the Apostolic Union. . . 
. The Holy Father said these men bore a divided allegiance. They supported the Pope in 
spirituals and the King in temporals - they were Catholics in faith only, and Italians in 
everything else. Pius X makes a very bold statement in his address. He says: 'These half- 
hearted priests may be learned, but they certainly are not holy, for no priest can be holy who 
does not side with the Pope.' Divested of all quibbles and distinctions this is the gist of the 
situation. The Vatican has been in war with the Italian government for forty years. Time has 
not ameliorated their relations, but has accentuated the impossibility of compromise. All 
true Catholics are with the Pope; his position is their position, his non possumus is their non 
possumus. Matters will be settled some day, and then the world will have learned that to 
fight the Head of the Church is to antagonize all her members in every land under the sun." 

E;'P; 

America Is Almost Becoming Catholicized. Last week the Observer drew attention 

to the apparently little known fact that Catholics are - or 
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rather were in 1906 - in the majority in no fewer than sixteen states of the Union. The 
Catholic census which is at present being compiled by a committee of three archbishops, 
working in official connection with the Bureau of the Census, will probably prove that our 
people are actually in the majority in a score of states. It is not expressing too sanguine a view 
to say that when another generation has passed, Catholics will be in the majority in the whole 
country. The membership of the Protestant sects is dwindling year after year. This is not to 
be wondered at, considering the spirit of doubt and agnosticism which prevails amongst their 
preachers. Our northern neighbor, Canada, has long been what may be termed a Catholic 
nation, for there our coreligionists outnumber all the sects put together by nearly three to one. 
The Catholic population of the Dominion is between two millions and a half and three 
millions; and the total membership of the Protestant bodies, according to an estimate issued 
by Secretary Caskey of the Laymen's Missionary Movement, is at present only a little over a 
million, divided as follows: Methodists, 338,500; Anglicans, 188,000; Baptists, 135,000; 
Lutherans, 100,000; Presbyterians, 78,000; Congregationalists, 12,650; Friends, 1,000; 
others, 10,000. As the total population is nearly seven millions, these figures indicate* that 
over half of the people are affiliated with churches, whereas in the United States two thirds 
of the people belong to no religion at all - a sad fact which explains our disgraceful record as 
the nation having the blackest crime list in the whole world. - Thus writes the Catholic 

E. P. 

The "Western Printing and Publishing Co." of Buffalo, which planned to publish an 
English daily paper of Catholic tendency, has dissolved. With the announcement of this fact, 
Monsignor Biden, the principal promoter of the project, connected the communication that 
another company, consisting largely of stockholders in the old one, was being formed for the 
same purpose, and that $107,000 had already been subscribed. May the leaders of the new 
society, said Excelsior, succeed in avoiding the pitfalls which caused the failure of the first 
project, and may farsighted and self-sacrificing Catholic citizens in other large cities also come 
together to take this ever more urgent need seriously into consideration and, in spite of the 
difficulties, strive towards the beautiful goal until they have achieved it! 

(Ohio orphan friend.) 

The position of the Catholic Church on women's suffrage is stated in the New World 
as follows: "Shall the women vote? 'The Catholic Church is not opposed to woman suffrage,’ 
declares a Catholic exchange. 'It has taken no action, either for or against, and is not likely to 
take action in the matter in any country. The question is one for the women themselves to 
make the first decision, and, finally, for the men to have their say. Here and there some 
clergymen, more or less prominent, have expressed their own opinion against the ballot for 
women. That opinion was worth what it was worth as theirs. But it was not the voice of the 
Church, as such, speaking with authority. Other equally representative men, including the 


late Cardinal Vaughan, have spoken out in favor of women voting.” 
E. P. 
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About those five clerical papers in Italy which have fallen under the ban of the Pope 
for being too patriotic, the True Voice says: "The five 'Catholic' newspapers of Italy which are 
now practically under the ban persisted in treating the independence of the Holy See as if it 
were a political question. That is where they made a grave mistake. That the pope should be 
free to communicate with every part of the Christian world without being subject to the 
restriction of any nation is a fundamental necessity of his high office. It is a religious question 
- not a political one; and any Catholic paper which does not uphold this right is not worthy 
of its name." - According to the consistent ultramontane view, of course, there is no difference 
between religious and political questions. If the two swords come to the Pope by right, then they 
are all religious questions. That is why it is not reassuring to hear people in America assert: We 
owe allegiance to the Pope only in religious matters. There a clear definition of the terms is the 


first requisite. ons E.P, 

That so disproportionate a number of Irishmen in America are alienated from the 
Roman Church is something dien no longer wants to hear. They 
say 


always, if they did not fall off in such masses, there must be 24,000,000 Irish Catholics in the 
country at this time. There are several mistakes. One overestimates the Irish immigration. Then 
one does not see how many of the immigrating Irish are Protestants. There are no more Irish 
people dropping out than people of other nationalities. "It is true that Irish Catholics in America 
have lost their faith, so have German Catholics, Polish Catholics, and French Catholics. Why, 
we can take you to a German-American city not a hundred miles from Chicago where you 
can pick out by scores one-time German Catholics who have lost their faith and live, too, in 
luxurious mansions." The reasons given for the apostasy are: Often there was no Catholic 
Church in the place. Some fell away because of earthly considerations. "Sometimes, though, a 
lack of faith and tact on the part of some Catholic pastor who had more of Caesar in him than 
God." - Should there really be such "Catholic pastors"? 
E. P. 

The most sensitive blow, it is believed, has been dealt to the Mormons by Bishop 
Spalding of the Episcopal Church in Utah, with his pamphlet, "Joseph Smith, Jr. as a Translator." 
He concedes the sincerity of many Mormons, but firmly denies the sincerity of Smith. The truth 
or falsity of that finding of the golden plates cannot be proved, since Smith claimed to have 
returned the same to the place of discovery by divine command. But by proving a fraud with 
another of Smith's books, Spalding wants to shake the Mormons' confidence in Smith's 
truthfulness. In 1835, when Smith and his followers had established their first colony in Kirtland, 
O., an Irish showman brought four Egyptian mummies to Kirtland. Mormons purchased these 
mummies and some strips of papyrus inscribed with Egyptian hieroglyphics. Egyptology was 
then in its infancy, and Smith did not expect it to make such progress. He pretended to be able 
to read the characters by divine illumination, and recognized in them writings by the hand of 
Abraham and Joseph. He then published "The Book of Abraham." 
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an alleged English translation of these papyri, and reproduced Egyptian hieroglyphs in it. This 
material can be found in the book "The Pearl of Great Price". Now Bishop Spalding presented 
this work to the most renowned Egyptologists with the question whether Smith's text was a 
translation of those hieroglyphs. Spalding received answers from Dr. A. H. Sayce at Oxford, Dr. 
Flinders Petrie at London, Prof. James J. Breasted at Chicago, Dr. Arthur A. Mace at New York, 
Dr. Joh. Peters of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Mercer of Pittsburg, Dr. Ed. Meyer of 
Berlin, and Dr. Friedrich von Bissing at Munich. Their replies Spalding publishes without comment. 
They all say bluntly that nowhere do the "translated" hieroglyphs bear the slightest resemblance 
to the sense Smith gives them. So little do these papyri have to do with Abraham that they simply 
contain the usual ceremonial prayers for the dead which the Egyptians always buried with their 
dead. The very same writing, he said, had been found in thousands of tombs and could be 
glimpsed in many museums. - Whether this exposure of the ignorant ruffian will open the eyes of 
his infatuated successors remains to be seen. EJP: 

It was 400 years ago these days that the first Catholic Episcopal Diocese was established in 
Portoriko. This event was celebrated from February 23 to 27, with Cardinal Farley of New York 
and Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans in attendance. This is the oldest diocese in America. St. 
Augustine, Fla. had a Catholic church as early as 1565, but did not become a diocese until 1870. 
The first Episcopal diocese in the United States was that of Baltimore, created in 1789. Then 
followed New Orleans in 1793, and those of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia in 1808. So 
reports the New World. EP: 

Has evolution been abandoned? Under this heading the Biblical World has a symposium for 
February. The introduction says: "Many serious Christians fear evolution as something that wants 
to destroy their faith in God and Jesus Christ. Now, to reassure these people, it has often been 
said lately that evolution is being dropped more and more. Since this was a question of fact, and 
since scientists ought to know best, the editor put the question to thirteen eminent men of science: 
"Does modern science still believe in evolution?" Here is the result of his inquiry with his own 
reflections: "The unanimity of their replies will surprise no one who has any real acquaintance with 
scientific thought. William Patten, Professor of Biology in Dartmouth College, says that "Evolution is the 
accepted doctrine of the natural sciences to the extent that it has long ceased to be a subject of debate in 
standard scientific journals or in the organized conferences of men of science.’ Ray Moulton, Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Chicago, 'does not know one who doubts it.' H. F. Osborn, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History, says that evolution 'is a law of living nature as firmly established as 
the law of gravitation.' John M. Coulter, Professor of Botany in Chicago University and a Presbyterian elder, 
says that 'the fact of organic evolution is no longer debated by biologists.' E. G. Conklin, Professor of 
Biology in Princeton University, says that 'there are people 
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who deny the transmutation of species, but they are not those where have made a scientific 
study of species.' Edward B. Wilson, Professor of Zoology in Columbia University, says that 
the impression that evolution has collapsed ‘is entirely unfounded.’ Charles Davenport, of 
the Department of Experimental Evolution in the Camegie Institution, Washington, 'does 
not know a modern scientific man who does not believe in evolution.* So say they all. In the 
light of such testimony, to give out, in the supposed interest of religious faith, that evolution 
has collapsed and is dead is to exhibit crass ignorance and mislead people and bring just 
ridicule on such religion. It would be better for us to understand evolution and interpret it 
from a Christian point of view, as Christian scientists themselves do, and then it truly 
becomes a grand revelation of God's way and will." - Now that is a pathetic position on Scripture. 
It is demanded before the tribunal of "science." If these gentlemen have dropped their theories, 
then God's Word can stand. But if they stand by it, then we must see how to twist the Scriptures 
to bring them into harmony with science. Surely we must not so stultify ourselves as to contradict 
the "established results of science"! E. P. 


ll. Abroad. 


In Hamburg a new vow of office was drawn up and adopted. "Not only liberals, but 
also very serious men, tried and tested in the confession of the church, took part." A church 
commission was appointed to solve the threefold task: 1. to make a Heydorn case impossible 
for the future; 2. to establish peace in the national church; 3. but at the same time to preserve 
the Lutheran confessional state of the national churches. The commission found a solution by 
basing the vows of office on the two principles of the Reformation, the formal and the material 
principle, on Scripture and justification by faith. Accordingly, the pastor is to preach the gospel 
"according to the divine revelation in the Holy Scriptures," and he is to do it "by faith in the free, 
saving grace of God in Christ JEsu." If one takes to this the solemn words of the new form of 
introduction which was adopted at the same time: "fearless proclaimer of the evangelical truth," 
"valiant witness of JEsu Christ," "rightful steward of the heritage of the Reformation in word and 
sacrament," and if one further takes the signature under the Lutheran confessional writings 
which every one has to make, then indeed not only does nothing seem to have broken off the 
old truth, but it seems to have been even deepened. And if now the new religionists agreed to 
all this, one understands the rejoicing that came over many lips that the work of peace had at 
last turned out in the sense of the church fei. "| praise God," said the honest Mayor Dr. Schréder 
at the end of the Synod, "that in such a short time we have succeeded in reaching peace with a 
majority bordering on unanimity. This will be a blessing for our church, and we want to cling to 
it with all our hearts in faithful Evangelical Lutheran belief." Stormy applause followed these 
words. The "A. E. L. K." attached the following remarks to them: "A fatal oversight seems to 
have prevailed over us; one has been more preoccupied with ideals than with the truth. 
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but one has overlooked the harsh reality. They clung to the sound of words that would have been 
a very good and beautiful confessional sound for a time of harmless faith, but which do not 
correspond to the present with its disruption and ambiguities. Whom did they seek to reconcile 
and bring together? The friends of the Lutheran confession and the opponents of it. For both, the 
commitment to the material and formal principle of the Reformation was chosen. But everyone 
knew that the liberals took these principles quite differently from the Reformers. It was known 
that they virtually refused to see in Scripture the 'inerrant' Word of God or to bind themselves to 
an ‘it is written’. How else could they deny the deity of Christ, his bodily resurrection and 
ascension, his miraculous birth, and all his miracles in general? It was also known that they did 
not understand the 'grace of God in Christ’ in the same way as Paul and Luther; that they had 
deleted the atoning blood of Christ as well as his sacrificial death on the cross. If, nevertheless, 
that formula was dared to be offered to them, it could not possibly be meant in the sense that 
they should change overnight, but only in that they were welcome even with their -other' 
conception of those principles. And they, in reaching out their hands, admitted that they found 
nothing oppressive or obstructive in the formula. The clearer both parts were about their mutual 
position and about what was actually wanted, the clearer also was the result: a formula had been 
found which gave the hitherto combated heterodoxy legal cover under the roof of the Church. . . 
. It may provide a barrier against such singular phenomena as Heydorn, but it no longer contains 
a confession in the Reformation sense. The Reformers, though they knew their two principles 
best, acted very differently in negotiating with adversaries. We know the strict lines they drew in 
their confessions, their effort to avoid all ambiguity, even to the bitter damnamus. In drawing its 
lines so broadly, in consciously and willingly including those hitherto opposed as heterodox under 
the one formula of peace with the confessional faithful, Hamburg has legally recognized them. 
No resurrection denier will be allowed to be touched any more; he has justification and right to 
be a pastor in the church of Hamburg on the basis of his official vow. Men to whom Christian 
parents send their children for instruction only with anxiety, under whose pulpits Bible-believing 
Christians are unable to sit, have henceforth official right of home in the church of Hamburg. Thus 
that which has hitherto been so ardently striven for by the modern religionists, and always so 
earnestly opposed by the confessing faithful, the equality of the denominations, has been 
introduced. The Synod has decided it, the State has confirmed it. With this, however, the 
confessional status of the Church of Hamburg has also been softened, and one will have to 
reckon with its complete dissolution. For it is no longer possible to speak of a 'community of faith’. 
" E. P. 

In Baden the radical clergy proceed even more brazenly than in Prussia. The pastor D. 
Lehmann (Mannheim) preached a sermon on the Reformation feast about the Traub case and 
then published it through print. The man calls the judgment against Traub "spiteful" and biased, 
because it is built on untruths and "has the taint of 
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He compares this "murder of justice" to the murder of justice in the execution of Jehovah or to 

the verdict in the Trinity Trial and the Essen Perjury Trial. Yes, the man even dares to disobey 

his own consistory. After claiming that no ten positive clergymen of Baden any longer believe in 

all the statements of the Apostolicum, he declares from the pulpit: "I, too, as a number of Baden 

clergymen now already hold, will no longer use the Apostolic Creed as a whole, even at baptism, 

from this day forward." - Will the church authorities of Baden put up with such a rebellion? 
(E. K. Z.) 

A new confession. In Baden a new Agende is being prepared which will also contain 
parallel forms in which the Apostles’ Creed is no longer found. Thus the following "confession" 
is proposed in its place at baptism: 

1. Holy is our God, 

Heaven and earth are his work. 

Without Matz is his love, 

And to save sinners is his holy will. 

2. That is why he sent us the Savior, 

The only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, the sinless One, who became our brother and gave us 
an example; by His death and resurrection we are assured of our adoption as children. (3) In the 
power of the Holy Spirit the Father and the Son are with us. That we may be awakened to faith, 
hope and love. 

Even in suffering and death we are confident as the blessed of the Lord And await the 

heavenly inheritance. 

- Everything that the liberals could take offence at is eliminated. And what is said is expressed 
in such a way that the Christian can put much into it and the unbeliever does not need to say 
much with it. 

EP. 

Conditions in the Berlin church seem to be taking an increasingly serious turn. How 
heavy the burden must be on the "positive" circles, or let us rather say the old believers, when 
they decide to ask the consistory for permission to establish their own, independent church 
services and communion celebrations! 

(E. K. Z.) 

After the city pastor D. Lehmann in Karlsruhe had publicly declared in the pulpit that 
baptism would no longer be performed with the Apostolicum, the wording of Lehmann's new 
symbolism was now published in the central organ of the progressive People's Party: "I believe 
in God the Father, the Almighty Creator and Controller of heaven and earth. | believe in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, my Saviour, who lives and reigns, although he died on the cross. | believe 
in the Holy Spirit, forgiveness of sins, the kingdom of heaven, and eternal life." If Lehmann 
believes in all this in the unadulterated sense, as the whole Church of God on earth means it, 
the restatement was very superfluous, and the whole production would seem almost like gross 
mischief. But if he puts a modern double meaning to the plain words, which, by the same 
phrases, seeks to deny that wherein the 
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Christianity is concerned with its faith, it is a dangerous duplicity, all the more deplorable 
because it takes place in a holy place. 
(A. E. L. K.) 

Prof. Baumgarten finally gave the long announced lecture against the Apostolicum on 
January 4 in Berlin. That he would go so far, even his closest friends would hardly have thought. 
For he not only wanted to delete whole sentences, but to have the whole Apostolicum eliminated, 
at least the whole second article from the words: "received of the Holy Spirit" to the Second 
Coming on the Last Day. He declared that he "could not cope with it," and asserted that it was 
not Protestant to believe in a breaking of the laws of nature. He called Protestantism the 
"confederacy of seekers," and expressed the hope that free Protestants would succeed in 
throwing off the yoke of this confession, which he called a "GeBlerhut." That he repeatedly 
referred to Harnack and Lahusen will at any rate not have been exactly agreeable to the latter 
in particular. (E. K. Z.) 

The University of Hamburg has now been finally secured. The Senate has adopted a bill 
according to which a university is to be established. The capital has already been raised privately 
for some time; in addition, the newly adopted bill provides for a state contribution of 25 million 
marks, which is to be entered in the state debt register, and the interest on which will be at the 
disposal of the university. At first, only three faculties are to be established: one of philosophy, 
one of law, and one of colonial science. However, since the government bill in question expressly 
states that the university is to be established "according to the pattern of other German 
universities", it is to be expected that the medical and, above all, the theological faculties will 
also follow as soon as possible. (A. E. L. K.) 

A new opponent of the ape theory. As is well known, the number of scholars who 
oppose Darwin's theory of evolution is growing. Now the recently famous Franco-American Dr. 
Carrel, last year's Nobel Prize winner, has joined them. His remarks on the Darwinian theory 
express the fact that it has been alarmingly shaken by the recent discoveries of science. The 
various parts of the monkey organism, when transplanted by surgical operation upon the human 
body, do not adapt themselves remotely so well as the same organs taken from animals of a 
lower order, such as sheep, dogs, and cows, for the purpose named. For a long series of years 
many distinguished men of science have declared that the analogy existing between the 
structure of man and that of the ape may be taken as proof that the former is a more developed 
variety of the species to which they both belong. According to their theory, the generations, in 
the gradual course of their development, bring about changes, improvements, in the anatomy 
of the apes, which gradually cause the quadruped to progress to the human type. Physiological 
and anthropological science, however, take a fundamentally different standpoint. It places the 
formation of the various tissues and different glands, their similarity, their life span, and their 
ability to continue to grow when transferred to another creature, in all comparative terms. 
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studies are based on. But if this method is to be accepted as a reliable criterion of scientific 
determination, then it is impossible that man can ever have had an ape, of whatever kind, as his 
prehistoric progenitor. Dr. Carre! is a devout Catholic. (D. A. G.) 

What hopes the Zionists have for the turn of the Balkan war is shown by a lecture 
given in Cologne by the Zionist leader Kurt Blumenfeld. Since 1898, he said, the agricultural 
settlement of Palestine by immigrant Jews had made very rapid progress. Palestine today, he 
said, already counted 10,000 resident Jewish farmers, who were already in fact the masters of 
the Promised Land and had received extensive self-government from the Turks. Today Turkey, 
weakened, would no longer be able to offer any resistance at all to the intrusion of the Jews into 
Palestine; for he who owns the land of a country is in fact its master. Since Syria would 
undoubtedly remain part of the Ottoman Empire, the transition of Palestine into the complete 
possession of the Jews as their own country could only be a question of time. That this possibility 
existed, Judaism owed only to the fact that the Crusades had not succeeded in wresting the 
Promised Land from Islam. If Palestine had then finally fallen into the hands of the Christians, it 
would never again be conquerable for Judaism. New life and new culture meant for Judaism the 
economic conquest of Palestine. The whole work of Judaism must belong to this struggle for 
freedom, for life and existence. 

(D. A. G.) 

The declaration of the Pope as the real God on earth will probably not be long in 
coming. Devotion to the Pope has been practiced diligently for a long time, especially in France. 
Now, however, one has already gone so far as to apply the concept of sacrament to the Pope. 
Thus, in the episcopal gazette of Perigneur of December 7, it is said with blatant blasphemy: 
"The Pope is for us a sacrament, that is, in him Jesus has become man again. When the Pope 
weeps, his tears are the tears of Jesus." - And this is called Christianity! 

(Whbg.) 

The New Testament in Esperanto. Now the Holy Scripture has even put on the dress 
of the newest language. According to the Christian World (London), the New Testament in the 
common language Esperanto has become a reality. The British Bible Society of England, in 
association with the National Bible Society of Scotland, on December 18 last, presented to the 
public this product of their untiring labors. The translation from the Greek was very carefully 
undertaken by a committee of which the Rev. J. Cyprian Rust, Vicar of Soham, served as 
chairman. It was naturally intended that the Esperanto edition should be an exact and faithful 
rendering of the original text, and this was successfully done, for the Esperanto language 
seemed entirely appropriate to the undertaking. The edition was produced, both in the ordinary 
and finer paper. A lively demand is said to have existed on the continent of Europe, as well as 
in England and Scotland, for such an edition. In a public service this New Testament was first 
published on December 8, 1912, at the Harecourt Congregational Church, 
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Canonburh, London, used. The 25th chapter of the Gospel of Matthew was read from the 
printer's proof sheet. A service in the Esperanto language is held once a month in this church. 
(Apol.) 

Dr. Max Nordau, President of the Zionist Congress, writes the Christian Herald, sees 
in the coming partition of Turkey an opportunity to carry out the Zionists' plan for the re- 
establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine. There are now a hundred thousand Jews in 
Palestine, and should the situation turn out favorable, Nordau believes that other Jews from all 
parts of the world would flock en masse to Palestine and buy out the land at high prices. He 
believes that Turkey would become willing to sell Palestine to get money into the empty treasury. 
Europe and America alone would supply more money than would be needed to buy it. The Jews 
themselves would gladly support such a movement in the hope that Jerusalem would again 
become their city. (L. K. Z.) 

The five largest Italian dailies of clerical direction: Carriers d'Ttalia (Rome), Avvenire 
(Future) d'Ttalia (Bologna), Italia (Milan), Momento (Turin), Carriers di Sicilia (Palermo), are 
considered to be against the 
The faithful have been warned against these harmful papers, which were published in the 
ecclesiastical gazette Acta Apostolicae Sedis. The faithful have been warned against these 
harmful papers. This was a blow to the black party organization. Horrified, the general manager 
of the Banco di Roma, the Papal Commander Pacelli, rushed to his nephew Eugenio, the 
assistant to the Secretary of State, R. Merry del Bal, and instantly sought an audience with the 
Pope. "Holy Father! This prohibition fatally affects the whole press organization of the Catholics 
of Italy. Your Holiness may not suspect that three millions, or four, or more, are at stake, and -." 
"And what then? The people must suffer no harm to their faith. What do | care for the 
speculations of the banks?" The agitated Mr. Bank Director who financed the "Trust" of Italy's 
black sheets was most ungraciously dismissed by Pius X. Neither understood the other. The 
"Trust" of the eight black dailies of Italy had to submit in "unlimited humility." The independence 
of the Catholic press in purely political matters was completely shattered. 

(Wbg.) 

Pius X has four less predecessors. In the State Manual of the Roman Church for the 
year 1913 the Curia has made the first small concession to critical historical research. Pope Leo 
XIII Pecci hitherto bore the number 263 in the series of Peter's successors. Now Pius X Sarto is 
officially designated as No. 259. The legendary chronology of papal rulers has at last been 
abandoned. The recent official publication of the Curia recognizes the results of the studies as 
set down decades ago in the writings of J. Ddllinger, in the "Liber pontificalis" of Louis 
Duchesne, and others, and suppresses four papal names because their bearers never lived: 
Boniface VI in 896, Boniface VII anno 984, John XVI in 996, and Benedict, annis 1058-1059. 
These four, in fact, belonged to a particularly stormy 
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Age for the rulers in the Eternal City. Thus, in this modest question of the papal count, the heavy 
bronze gate of the Vatican has been opened a finger's breadth after seven years of study and 
testing. Who also the other sure results of critical research: Christ never founded the papacy; 
Peter was not in Rome and could never be crucified there; the alleged donation of Constantine 
is the forgery of a Lateran canon from the year 807 - will prevail and become common property 
of all educated people against the Church of Rome. (Wbg.) 

Concerning the activities of the "Non-Denominational Committee", Fr. Samuel Keller 
recently remarked very correctly: "I sincerely wish that the 'Non-Denominational Committee’ 
would be successful as soon as possible, that it would really bring all these people who have so 
far gone along with the national church, but who, according to their attitude, stand on an anti- 
Christian standpoint, to leave. Then a sigh of relief would go through our ranks, as if through a 
kind of passive reformation. We would be freed at a stroke from thousands of fellow-travellers. 
But what would be their fate? It is fair to say. In America, almost a hundred years ago now, alittle 
town was founded in which, on pain of death, no Bible could be read and no clergyman could 
even stay overnight. After eighteen years, during which this little town had only borne the name 
of a robber's nest, the community dissolved. Atheism has no community-building power." 

(E. K. Z.) 

“The oldest surviving book in world literature.” The papyrus documents and clay 
shards found on the Ril island of Elephantine have been much talked about. And they deserve 
it. Jirku discusses in an attractive way their relations to Old Testament religion and history. As 
late as 1902, H. Winckler wrote of the value of the biblical account of Israelite history, "Nothing 
remains but naked ruins, hollow wrecks, and corpses full of bitter salt and seaweed. That was 
the first and, unfortunately, lasting impression of this account of history. Even the age of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, in which one thought one was standing on historical ground after all, had become 
a prey to radical criticism. . . . In the case of the Bagoas legend the shift is still clearly evident, 
and in the case of the Sanballa legend, which is supposed to take place under Alexander, the 
name shows where the material comes from. The names of the high priests, too, which Josephus 
gives in this, are merely taken from these legends, and are useless historically." Now an old 
papyrus sheet from the year 408/7 B.C. comes to light, described in the Aramaic language of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel, using exactly the expression of the official documents of the book of 
Ezra: the priests of the Jewish community on Elephantine ask Bagoas, the Persian governor in 
Judea, to give them permission to rebuild the Jewish temple on Elephantine. They have also 
asked John the high priest in Jerusalem and the sons of Sanballat, the Persian governor in 
Samaria, for their mediation. What does Winckler say to this? Now on which side are the 
"legends" and "hollow wrecks" to be found? John the high priest in Jerusalem (Neh. 12, 22), the 
governors Bagoas in Judea (Josephus, Antiqu. 11, 7), and Sanballat in Samaria (Neh. 2, 10) 
are at any rate proved to be historical figures of flesh and blood. (D. A. G.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 59. April 1913. No. 4. 


Modern unbelief in the General Synod. 


The Lutheran Quarterly, which is edited by D. |. A. 

Singmaster, D. F. G. Gotwald and D. J. A. CluB, published in the October number of 
last year an article by D. Edwin Hehl Delk, under the heading, "The Minister and 
Modern Thought," which enthusiastically gives the word to modern unbelief in natural 
science and biblical criticism. Repeatedly voices have been raised in favor of 
unbelieving science in periodicals published within the General Synod, e.g., with 
reference to the doctrine of evolution in the Lutheran Observer, and in the "Theology 
of the Bible," which was received some years ago. 

Lutheran Evangelist. (Doctrine and Defense 1909, pp. 
229. 279.) So far, however, no debate has come to our attention from the General 
Synod which has so openly and unabashedly drawn from the doctrine of evolution 
the consequences which are pernicious to theology and the church as is done in 
Delk's article, D. Delk is a member of the General Synod, and according to a footnote 
his article is a lecture which he delivered before the students of the theological 
seminary at Gettysburg. This fact, coupled with the other that the Lutheran Quarterly 
picked up the article without a word of criticism, indicates that Delk found favor with 
his ideas. Whoever, therefore, wishes to gain an all-round correct picture of the 
General Synod, which some years ago passed laudable resolutions in a confessional 
direction, must not pass by Delk's omissions without further ado. The purpose of this 
article is to show the readers of "Lehre und Wehre" to what extent Lutheran, indeed 
all specifically Christian doctrines have been cleared up here. 

Delk's explanations are based on the thesis that theology must not simply take 
its teachings from Scripture and its clear statements, but must model them after the 
assured results of evolutionist science and critical historical research. In order to be 
able to evaluate and schematize the religious problem correctly, Delk believes, the 
theologian of the subject must not merely 
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The author is not only familiar with the content of the sciences and their relationship 
to theology, but also with their method and technique. The current view of nature 
and man does not form the actual content of theology, but its background. If this 
background changes, as has happened especially since Copernicus, Lamarck, 
Malthus and Darwin, then theology too, if it does not want to become obsolete, must 
adjust its teachings accordingly and modify them accordingly. It is primarily 
evolutionist natural science, higher biblical criticism, the theology of consciousness 
inaugurated by Schleiermacher, comparative religious studies and sociology that 
have brought theology into a new light. Even the preacher in his practical ministry 
must not pass by the pieces of modern faith which philosophy, history, and science 
have substantiated. If the preacher wants to remain in touch with his time, serve it 
and produce fruit, he must appropriate the new revelations of science. They must 
become the background and atmosphere of all his thinking and preaching. 

Delk writes: "The theologian must not only indicate the content and significance of 
any science and discipline as related to theology; he must know the processes and the 
technique of such sciences in order to properly value and schematize the whole religious 
problem. The preacher has just as important, but a more modest intellectual problem in the 
discovery of what the scientist, philosopher, and historian have made certain in modem 
belief, and in the use of the accepted materials as the background and the atmosphere of all 
thinking and preaching. He must know the few large conclusions of modem thought, and so 
relate them to the fundamental and permanent elements of religion that his preaching shall 
be vital and addressed to his contemporaries in education and culture." (554.) "The minister 
must do his work in his own age. He cannot preach to past generations, nor can he make his 
appeal to men of the future. He is to be a herald in his own times. Not to know, then, what 
his age is thinking, its concerns, its interests in religion, theology, science, and social 
philosophy; its beliefs concerning Biblical criticism, comparative religion, the ethical 
teachings of Jesus and the application of Christian morality to the economic regime, is to 
live in an intellectual vacuum so far as influencing one's contemporaries is concerned. Not 
to be influenced by these contemporary points of view is to lose connection and vital touch 
with one's age. Of course, one can go on grinding away at the thought-problems and 
investigations of a past century. There are doubtless dogmas and controversial questions of 
confessionalism that can be debated to the end of time, but they are not the inspiring, 
immediate, vital problems of the modem scholar and leader in religious life. Such absorption 
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and isolation of interest sweep one out of the main current of presentday problems, and leave 
the student stranded on the bank of a once vigorous stream. To deny that modem thought has 
any new truths to offer is to deny the presence and leadership of God in thought and life. It 
is akind of atheism. The gradual unfolding of truth, the progressive discoveries in astronomy, 
chemistry, and biology, the patient investigations in anthropology and primitive beliefs, the 
gradual realization of democracy, the world-wide religious movements tending toward 
fraternity and the federation of the forces of Christendom, are as real revelations of truth and 
the ways of God as the promulgation of the Mosaic law on Sinai or the Acts of the Apostles." 
(554 k.) It is therefore a great disadvantage that our theological seminaries are not 
in contact with the great universities and their life. "It is peculiarly important, then, 
for us to keep informed, through literature, at least, as to the assured knowledge 
and beliefs of all those disciplines which modify theological systems." (555.) "The 
conservative temper is needed to hold fast to those assured truths which are of 
unquestioned worth in society, science, and theology; but the progressive or 
radical temper is just as important, for it goes to the root of things and lays bare 
the new truths which have been discovered in the investigation of literature, 
history, and life." (555.) "It is the further sifting, revaluation, and additional 
knowledge which the modem scholar has brought to these older beliefs" (in 
Anaximander, Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Erigena, Berns, Cusa, Descartes, Leibniz, 
Herder, Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Astruc, Eichhorn, Colenso, Schleiermacher, du 
Perron, Max Muller, Sir Thomas Moore) "which present the problem of theology in a new 
light." (556.) "The first contributive factor in the interpretation of theology is our knowledge 
of nature. Let us be open-minded and candid, and we shall see that every theology 
unconsciously accepted the known science of its day - the prevailing world-view of 
phenomena, and incorporated it into its scheme of religious thought and writing... . 
Theology, then, must necessarily be modified in its form of expression by that knowledge of 
nature furnished by the scientific belief of the age. The earlier conceptions of the method of 
creation, the dualistic force in nature, the nature of man, have all undergone changes in the 
history of theological science. The unitary nature of the force and method of creation by 
which God works and reveals Himself has modified all theology which shall persist and 
claim the allegiance of modernly educated men." (558.) 

According to Delk, the Lutheran Confession has also left enough room for 
such modifications and reshaping of Christian doctrines by modern science. He 
writes: "The wise and humble framers of our Confession recognized that they could 
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only formulate their 'testimony' of faith for their own age, and in good Protestant 
fashion bequeathed the right to coming generations to restate the Christian truths 
as the later age might see them. Confessions are not 'the Gospel. The Bible is not 
‘the Gospel,’ but contains 'the Gospel. We insist upon our Protestant heritage of 
free investigation of the Scriptures in the light of all modern knowledge. Luther's 
was not the end, but the beginning of liberty in the application of history, reason, 
and Christian experience to the interpretation of the primal truths of our holy faith." 
(557 k.) If the Formula of Concord, to which Delk here well refers, designates the 
Augustana "as of this time our Symbola, nostri temporis symbolum" (Miller, p. 518. 
569), and as "a purely Christian symbolum, by which right Christians of this time are 
to be found next to God's Word" (565), she thereby says that at the time of the 
Reformation the circumstances were such that a new confession was necessary, 
but not that the Augustana was valid only for that time and not also for later and our 
time. The Delkian idea of the mutability and reformulation of Christian doctrines is 
directly or indirectly rejected by our Confession as false on almost every side. In the 
Lutheran Church it is said, "God's Word shall set articles of faith, and no other, not 
even an angel." "And Holy Scripture alone remains the one judge, rule, and guide, 
according to which, as the one touchstone, all doctrines should and must be 
discerned and judged, whether they be good or evil, right or wrong." (Muller, p. 303. 
518.) Delk, on the other hand, robs theology of its independence, and delivers 
Scripture, together with its doctrines, to the arbitrariness of the sciences. 

The main doctrine according to which, according to Delk, the old theology is 
to be remodelled, is the theory of evolution. What Laplace, Kepler and Lyell did in 
astronomy, and the older Darwin and Malchus in geology, Wallace and Charles 
Darwin did for us in the question of the origin of species. Lamarck and other 
researchers did not agree with Darwin on all points, but they all agreed on the 
assumption of an organic evolution from lower to higher species due to the action 
and reaction of resident forces and the environment. Evolution is the accepted 
doctrine of science, against which opposition has all but fallen silent. Delk writes: 
"Darwin in 1859 gave to the world that book which laid the substantial foundation 
for all the later work for the theory of organic evolution. Evolution and Darwinism 
are not one and the same thing. Darwin, Lamarck, Wallace, Mendel, Weismann, 
and De Vries, and other contemporary investigators have offered varied 
explanations of the forces and factors of organic evolution, but however much they 
may differ in emphasis of the factors, they all agree upon a belief in a general 
advance in 
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animal life by the transmutation of species, by reason of resident forces, acting 
upon environment and reacted upon in turn by the external conditions. Out of this 
‘struggle for existence’ came the fittest to survive. It is true that this theory was 
once but a hypothesis. Every scientific truth was once held as a mere hypothesis. 
The belief in organic evolution, including the appearance of man, for the 
overwhelming majority of scientific men has passed out of the stage of hypothesis 
and has become the working theory of science. To quote a name here and there of 
some lonely man of eccentric or conspicuous character as opposed to the 
evolutionary theory of descent does not disprove our main contention that the 
theory of evolution is now accepted by the overwhelming majority of scientists 
whose opinions are worth anything on such a subject." (559 f.) 

According to Delk, this theory of evolution will remain and hold its place in the 
future. In his book Darwinism To-Day Prof. Kellogg i) refuted the latest objections 
against it. 


1) Darwinism To-Day. By Vernon L. Kellogg. Henry Holt and Co., New York. $2.00. 
Kellogg distinguishes here, as it has been done long before him, between evolution and 
Darwinism, i. e., the form of evolution represented by Darwin. With Darwinism, therefore, 
evolution in general, i.e. every other form of it, does not yet fall. With reference to evolution in 
general, Kellogg then puts his foot down: "Organic evolution, that is, the descent of species, is 
looked on by biologists to be as proved a part of their science as gravitation is in the science 
of physics or chemical affinity in that of chemistry." (p. 3.) It is such passages of force as 
these which impress Delk more than the Bible. And yet it requires no peculiar acumen to see 
that while in physics and chemistry things in the present and in the past, so far as it is known to 
us, generally behave and have behaved as if there were attraction and affinity, in biology the 
facts of the present and of the past, so far as we can trace them, all contradict every theory of 
evolution. The theory of evolution therefore differs from the theory of attraction and affinity in that 
it is a theory without facts and therefore a false hypothesis. In addition, there is the contradiction 
among the evolutionists with reference to the how of the development. Kellogg is an admirer of 
Darwin and is angry about the German researchers who have deprived his hero of his reputation. 
He writes: "We have only just got ourselves and our conceptions of nature, of sociology and 
philosophy, well oriented and adjusted with regard to Darwinism. And for relentless hands now to 
come and clutch away our foundations is simply intolerable. To hell with these German professors! 
For it is precisely the German biologists who are most active in this undermining of the Darwinian 
theories. But there are others with them; Holland, Russia, Italy, France, and our own country, all 
contribute their quota of disturbing questions and declarations of protest and revolt. The English 
seem mostly inclined to uphold the glory of their illustrious countryman. But there are rebels even 
there." (p. 4.) Nevertheless Kellogg feels compelled to state: "The fair truth is that the Darwinian 
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The articles on evolution in the Encyclopedia Britannica and the 

New Schaff-Herzog would have to convince any unprejudiced thinker "that the 
theory is here to stay and is unquestioned by the group of editors selecting 
representative specialists in the various sections of thought". (560.) He (Delk) had 
also ascertained by direct inquiry that there was no college or university of the first 
rank in America or Europe where the theory of evolution was not advocated. D. 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford University, had written to him: "There is no 
question as to the fact of evolution, the derivation of existing forms of life from 
earlier and different forms through natural processes. There is much question as to 
the relative value of the factors involved - mostly these four - heredity, variation, 
selection, and segregation: especially the third." (561.) Theologians and preachers, 
Delk thinks, therefore have no choice but to acknowledge the fact of evolution, which 
is recognized throughout the world, and to adapt their theology to this fact. "But just 
now we are not discussing the full explanation of the theory, but its world-wide 
acceptance as a world-fact with which the theologian and preacher of to-day must 
reckon and adapt." (560.) If the theologians did not want to become obscurants, to 
forfeit all respect of men of science, and to do the church no great harm, they would 
have to bring their doctrines into harmony with evolutionist science, the progress of 
which, unfortunately, they have hitherto hindered and retarded more than they have 
promoted. Delk writes: "It would weary my hearers to quote from other men, holding 
commanding positions in university life, who are fully committed to a belief in 
evolution as the only rational explanation of the rise and progress of animal life. 
Wallace's latest book on The World of Life is the best popular expression of a 
theistic interpretation of the theory. Here the preacher is brought face to face with 
an undeniable situation. What will he do? What has the average theologian and 
preacher done in the past? I regret to say he has usually fought every advance in 
science, sought to minimize its significance, or played the part of the obscurantist, 
while younger men, convinced of the truth, have become alienated from theology 
and the Church. 


selection theories, considered with regard to their claimed capacity to be an independently sufficient 
mechanical explanation of descent, stand to-day seriously discredited in the biological world. On 
the other hand, it is also fair truth to say that no replacing hypothesis or theory of species-forming 
has been offered by the opponents of selection which has met with any general or even considerable 
acceptance by naturalists. Mutations seem to be too few and far between; for orthogenesis we can 
discover no satisfactory mechanism; and the same is true for the Lamarckian theories of 
modification by the cumulation, through inheritance, of acquired or ontogenic characters. Jn short, 
we are immensely unsettled," (5.). 
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This breach between the university and some theological seminaries is the most 
potent factor in deterring many of our best students from entering the ministry." 
(561.) 

According to Delk there is also on the side of Christianity no obstacle at all 
why theology should not accommodate itself to the theory of evolution. Admittedly, 
materialistic evolution is not compatible with Christianity. But the theistic form of it is 
just as Christian as the biblical-church doctrine of creation. As long as one therefore 
only avoids materialism, the substance of the doctrine of Scripture remains intact. 
Delk writes: "It must be remembered that the men holding this belief in organic 
evolution vary in their interpretation of the physical factors and processes. There 
are found men holding varied philosophical beliefs, theists, materialists, idealists, 
Christians, and agnostics who are evolutionists. The so-called ‘resident forces' 
include for many men a spiritual, vital, directive force in the group of agencies. 
Wallace and Le Conte are positive in their declaration that without a great, 
original, immanent first cause which has planned and now directs and energizes 
the whole procedure, biology can offer no rational or sufficient explanation of 
evolution." (560.) "Evolution, so long as we understand it to be God's method of 
creation, is as much Christian as the older belief in the instantaneous creation of 
man out of nothing or the dust of the earth. Prof. George Parke Fisher, one of the 
most conservative of Christian apologists, writes in his new edition of Grounds of 
Theistic and Christian Belief, p. 444: 'No theory of evolution clashes with the 
fundamental ideas of the Bible as long as it is not denied that there is a human 
species, and that man is distinguished from the lower animals by attributes which 
we know he possesses. Whether the first of human kind were created outright, or 
as the second narrative in Genesis represents it, were formed out of inorganic 
material, out of the dust of the ground, or were generated by inferior organized 
beings, through a metamorphosis of germs, or some other forces, - these questions, 
as they are indifferent to theism, so they are indifferent as regards the substance of 
Biblical teaching. It is only when, in the name of science, the attempt is made to 
smuggle in a materialistic philosophy, that the essential ideas of the Bible are 
contradicted.' The real problem before us is to see how this doctrine of evolution 
must be related to the permanent elements in Christianity if we are to have a 
theology which shall command the respect of modern scholars and the informed 
public." (561 k.) By accommodation to the doctrine of evolution, Christian theology 
would only gain and lose nothing essential. But only liberal minds, no longer 
sympathetic to anything specifically Christian, can thus judge. The fact is that the 
doctrine of evolution cuts a swathe through the whole Bible, and that a consistent 
evolutionist would not find a single passage that is not specifically Christian. 
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stentum is no longer able to hold on to the doctrine peculiar to it. Del!, too, has driven 
the doctrine of evolution into the camp of the liberals, as is sufficiently evident from 
his article. 

Those who embrace the doctrine of evolution also become victims of the 
higher biblical criticism that has abandoned the church's views of the authenticity, 
inspiration, and authority of Scripture. Delk is no exception to this. How he 
subordinates theology to the sciences and shows no understanding of the Lutheran 
sola Scriptura we have already heard about. Again, in the rest of his article, Delk 
repeatedly denies that Scripture is the sole source of Christian theology for us. God 
alone, he says, is the source of authority in religion. But the sedes of religious truth, 
he says, are nature, history and its books (the Bible), the consciousness of 
individuals, and the experience of the church. But none of these sedes is infallible, 
not even the Bible. Delk writes: "There is another distinction which must be kept in 
mind in order to think clearly and avoid unnecessary contention with men who 
have not moved with the progress of intellectual and moral life. Men have confused 
the source of authority in religion with the seats of authority in religion. There is 
but one source of authority in religion - God. But He has given a threefold 
expression and commission to human life in the revelation of religious truth. He 
has revealed Himself in nature and in history. That revelation has come to us 
through men, in a Book, or books, to be more accurate, which record His visitations 
and will for mankind; He has revealed Himself in individual consciences and 
experiences, some of which do not appear in a canonized group of writings, and 
He has revealed Himself in a religious society - the Church to whose authority He 
has committed the primal Christian truths and through whose communal life He 
has spoken His will. A clearer and fuller explication of these seats of religious 
authority will be given later, but it is essential in this initial chapter of our 
discussion to present this distinction and put ourselves in the proper attitude 
towards those who claim infallibility in all things - for a Church, a Book, or an 
individual Christian experience. God only is properly true and infallible." (557.) 

As far as the authenticity of the biblical books is concerned, Delk renounces 
radical naturalism and extreme modernism, but admits to Biblica, Hastings, The 
New Schaff Herzog, Seeberg, Beth and similar representatives of theological 
science in Germany, England and America, whose theology is oriented towards the 
doctrine of evolution. And among the results of historical criticism with which the 
theologian and pastor must come to terms, Delk reckons that the Pentateuch did not 
originate with Moses, that myths and legends are to be found in the books of the Old 
Testament. 
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find that the authors of the Old Testament partly inherited their belief in immortality 
and the power of Satan, their demonology and their sacrificial cult from other peoples. 
Delk writes: "There are certain ascertained facts resultant from historical criticism 
which are generally accepted and which have modified theology. First, I would 
place the phenomenon presented by the action and reaction of the contemporaneous 
beliefs of the nations with which Israel came in contact in her historical and 
theological development. On the whole, she protected the cardinal beliefs in God, 
righteousness, sin, forgiveness, and Messiahship from pollution. But that her 
writers adapted myth and legend and allegory to their own ends; that her knowledge 
of the nature, character, and will of God was progressive; that there was a struggling 
advance in moral ideals and practice; that the ideas of immortality, Satanic power, 
demonology, and sacrificial cults were partly an inheritance from other peoples, is 
the common teaching of every modern writer on Jewish history and thought. 
Secondly, we must reckon with 'The Documentary Theory' in Old and New 
Testament literature. It is a twice-told tale that no longer do scholars attribute the 
writing of the Pentateuch to Moses. That much of the material may have been 
furnished by him is probable. But that the early chapters of Genesis, the traditional 
date of much of the legislation and the temple cults, the description of Moses' death 
are divided from both earlier and later sources than was at first supposed is now 
self-evident to every informed reader of Biblical criticism. Modern research has 
made plain that there are at least three stages of Old Testament history which vary 
in character and historical accuracy. We find in the first chapter of Genesis early 
traditions of creation, either from Babylonian or prehistoric Semitic tribes adapted 
to the monotheistic belief of Israel. The ages described were marked by myth, 
allegory, and primitive ideas as to the method of creation and the origin and 
distribution of tribes and languages. The second period, the patriarchal, was bathed 
in an atmosphere of legend. The core of the stories was historical, but the note of 
legend and romance gave an idyllic and patriotic halo to the early patriarchal life 
of Israel. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, were actual personages, but their 
biographies move in the glow of an heroic idealism. From the time of Israel's 
settlement in Cana the gathering of historical data for religious purposes began. 
The art of writing had been known for a thousand years before in Babylonia, but it 
is sheer presumption to say that definite written records were kept of the patriarchal 
or early period of Israel's history. Every later century added definiteness to the 
sacred writings. True, we can never hope to clearly demonstrate the various sources 
which were utilized by the writers and redactors of the Old Testament, but the 
readjustment of place and date is a matter of some doubt. 
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and date and author does not destroy the value and significance of Old Testament 
teaching for the student of Christian theology." (566 f.) Of those theologians who 
do not identify themselves with such criticism, Dell writes: "The writer or teacher 
who ignores this free and frank investigation of the Scriptures cannot be a guide 
in our day, and is likely to prove an obscurantist where he should be a leader in 
all truth." (565.) "I have no more sympathy with those timid literalists, holding to 
some mechanical theory of inspiration, who will not enter into a free and frank 
study of the various books of the Bible themselves, and seek to prevent others 
from entering into the kingdoms of light. Such men are infidel to the Protestant 
principle. They are quite as much foes of the Bible and theology as the iconoclasts 
they attack." (564.) But what Delk praises here as the "Protestant principle" is not 
the principle of Lutheran Protestants, but of Unitarian Free Protestants. 

From what has been said it is self-evident that Delk does not want to know 
anything about verbal inspiration either. He writes: "That the oracular and dictation 
theory of writing has disappeared, and that the method of the historian's careful 
compilation from tradition and earlier documents has succeeded to the earlier 
theory of compilation goes almost without saying. The note of individualism is so 
strong in the synoptic writers that no theory of verbal inspiration is longer 
tenable." (568.) Precisely in this consists one of the chief merits of higher criticism, 
that it has destroyed the early ecclesiastical view of verbal inspiration. "It is because 
the higher criticism has made clearer just such distinctions, limitations, insights, 
and predictions in St. John, St. Paul, St. James, that theology owes an unspeakable 
debt to modem scholarship. It has set theology free from that tyrannous literalism 
and false idea of inspiration which made all attempts at the adjustment of theology 
with modem thought in history, science, and philosophy either impious or 
revolutionary." (568.) Of course, with inspiration Delk also drops the inerrancy of 
Scripture. An inerrant, infallible Bible, he thinks, no more exists than an infallible 
church. (557.) Theology, which is founded on the clear word of Scripture, is herewith 
deprived of its ground, so that all its doctrines falter. Nor has this escaped Delk's 
notice. Blinded as he is, however, he sees in this also a gain for the church. He 
writes: "It (higher criticism) has taught us that the language of the Scriptures is fluid, 
pictorial, and contemporary. It is true that we are not now in a position to project 
finished systems of theology, as writers of an earlier age did when they 
unhesitatingly used texts from any and all parts of the Bible to sustain the most 
abstruse doctrines of theology. The cocksureness of systems has been humbled in 
the light of the various values and meanings of the texts. The a priori 
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or speculative method of theology has been greatly modified by 
the modem point of view. Prof. Borden P. Bowne, in his Studies in Christianity, 
says: 'There will always be need of theology, but its field will be very much 
restricted in the future. The elaborate deductive constructions of the past will be 
abandoned as outrunning our data, and our knowledge, if not our faculties. But the 
theologian will always have the function of formulating our Christian ideas and 
adjusting them to the current stage of thought and knowledge. In this way our ideas 
will fit harmoniously into the existing intellectual and social order, and will have 
their proper influence. But the results thus reached are never to be stiffened into 
an orthodoxy which if any man hold not, he shall without doubt perish 
everlastingly, or be made into an article of the standing or falling of the faith. These 
results are relative to conditions. They have varied greatly in the past; they will 
vary greatly in the future. In few, if any, departments of theology has finality of 
conception been reached. For instance, the problem of eschatology has hardly been 
rationalized or moralized at all, and awaits its adequate discussion. This, however, 
does not mean that everything is at sea, or even that anything of much importance 
is at sea; for still and all the while the Church believes in God the Father Almighty, 
in the Son, our Lord, in the Holy Ghost, the forgiveness of sins, in the kingdom of 
God on earth, and the life everlasting; and this is all that is essential for faith or 
practice.’ " (569.) 

Delk thus subordinates the Holy Scriptures to the doctrine of evolution and 
higher criticism. But he also elevates the religious consciousness and the 
experience of the individual and of the church to judge over the same. Never, he 
thinks, has the spirit of man been so thoroughly investigated as today. This research 
has shown that not only the objective facts of science and history and literature 
supply the material of faith, but that the process of cognition, feeling, the will, and 
the religious instincts also form a part of this faith. God, he said, is the revealing 
source of truth, but the mind of man conditions the reception of it. And God's 
revelation is a progressive one, because man has been very gradually prepared for 
the reception of sublime spiritual and moral truths. In every age there has been truth 
revealed in man and appropriated by man. This fact gives Christian experience its 
decisive and dominating authority in our lives. Ultimately, therefore, one must appeal 
not to Scripture or the Church or the Confession, but to Christian consciousness. 
Admittedly, individual experience must be supplemented and balanced by the 
experience of others (the Church); in the end, however, it is not communal 
experience, but individual experience, which gives truth its 
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Theology is a science in progress and religion a life. It is this fact that makes theology 
a progressive science and religion a life. 

Delk writes: "Never has the mind as mind been so thoroughly studied as to- 
day. Not only do the objective facts of science, history, and literature furnish the 
phenomena and material of belief, but the processes of knowing, the nature of the 
emotions, the will, and the religious instincts are a component part of our beliefs 
and faith." (569 f.) "God's revelation has been progressive because man has slowly 
been prepared for the reception of more sublime spiritual and moral truth; but in 
every age it is truth revealed in man and appropriated by man. This gives Christian 
experience, which is the final and commanding authority in our lives. The Bible, 
the Church, and the Reason are all channels or seats of authority in religion. The 
crux in the theological debate has been the false exaltation of one or another of 
these seats of authority. Certainly the final appeal in religious belief cannot rest on 
any one of these factors divorced from the others. The Christian truths existed and 
were taught before the various gospels and epistles were written. The Church 
rejected, and accepted, sometimes arbitrarily, the various treatises that make up 
our present Bible, and she has always insisted upon interpreting the book which 
she has canonized. But in the final analysis the Biblical truths and the Church's 
Creeds and Confessions must be made real and vital by their personal revaluation 
and be experienced as religious facts before they command and compel the soul to 
submission and action. Knowledge must be made faith. The outward authority 
must become an inward authority before the reason and the heart are aflame with 
light and holy zeal. It is from this inner spiritual citadel of the mind, conscience, 
and heart that the questions of revelation, inspiration, conversion, regeneration, 
and the eternal life receive their final interpretation and ultimate illumination. The 
final appeal is made to the Christian consciousness. The attempt to corral all of 
Christian experience under the head of Ritschlianism is futile, and displays a most 
pitiable ignorance of the history of theology. All through the medieval and modern 
period of theological history, though the infallibility of Bible and Church has been 
preached, there have always stood clear-eyed and honest champions of the 
necessity and right of Christian experience to interpret and enforce the truths of 
our holy faith. Schleiermacher stands first among our Protestant theologians in the 
explication of this point of view.” (570 f.) "The Christian consciousness based on 
Christian experience, all through the later Middle Ages was made a point of 
departure in the valuation of Church dogma. Schleiermacher a hundred years ago 
made his immortal contribution towards such a theological system." ((556.) 
"Personal experience, just be- 
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cause it is personal, must be supplemented and balanced by other personal 
experiences in order to group the whole human spiritual experience. Here appears 
the value of the Church and the general creed. But however valuable the communal 
experience, it is still true that truth, to become commanding, must be judged, 
accepted, and lived in a person in order to command and enthrall his soul. It is this 
fact which makes theology a progressive science and religion a life." (571.) In every 
respect, then, Delk has abandoned the Lutheran sola Scriptura. He denies 
everything here: authenticity, inspiration, infallibility, and sole authority of Scripture. 
Luther writes in his Large Catechism, "If a hundred thousand devils, together with all 
the enthusiasts, drive here: How can bread and wine be Christ's body and blood? | 
know that all the spirits and scholars in a heap are not so wise as the divine majesty 
in the smallest finger." "Only mark and keep these things well; for on these words 
stand all our foundation, protection, and defense against all error and seduction that 
ever have come and may yet come." (Muller, p. 501.) Of this theology of the clear 
word of Scripture there is no trace left in Delk, who after all wants to be a Lutheran. 

The doctrine of evolution has also drawn Delk into the vortex of modern 
historians of religion. According to him, the contrast between the pagan religions and 
the Christian religion does not consist in the fact that the former are false religions 
per se, while the Christian religion is the only true one. In former times, Delk thinks, 
one had judged so, but with injustice and to the disadvantage of the mission. The 
great pagan religions (the great ethnic faiths) had then been regarded not only as 
false religions, but as inventions of the devil and of domineering, money-hungry 
priests or as degenerated forms of the biblical revelation. This point of view has been 
overcome by the modern researcher. Religion is now regarded as a primal instinct 
common to all men. Man was incurably religious. No people had left God without 
some measure of spiritual power and truth. Christianity, however, was the highest 
faith in the world, "the world's supreme faith." Certain characteristics the pagan 
religions had in common with Christianity. The evil and sin in the world is also 
acknowledged and painfully felt by them. In the higher pagan religions there is also 
a need for atonement sacrifices. And all religions worshipped a supramundane 
power, a final cause, if this was presented in the same way as a malignant and 
morally outrageous power. Compared to Christianity, the pagan religions were partial 
and imperfect forms of faith. Christianity differs from Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, and Islam in its doctrine of the universal fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, of the redemption of the individual, and of the redemption of the 
human being. 
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of society from sin through the divine incarnation. Jesus, the ideal man, had revealed 
God as the holy, loving Father of all men and revealed the value of each individual 
human soul. 

Delk writes: "The time is not far past when the great ethnic faiths were looked 
upon not only as false religions, but were considered inventions of the devil. Later 
they were accounted for as the work of crafty, ambitious priests desirous of gain 
and of keeping the people in subjection. Still more recently they were looked upon 
as degenerate forms of earlier Biblical revelations. Now all these conceptions have 
been left behind by modem students of the ethnic faiths. Religion is recognized as 
a universal instinct and possession. Man is incurably religious. God has not left 
any people without some measure of spiritual power and truth. It is said he who 
knows but one language knows none. If this is true in the study of a language, it is 
doubly true in the study and appreciation of Christianity. Christianity and the 
ethnic faiths possess in common a characteristic which illumines and confirms the 
value of religion in general and makes Christianity to shine forth as the world's 
supreme faith." (571 f.) "My purpose is simply to urge upon you the value of 
studying Christianity as related to the partial and imperfect faiths of other 
religions." (572.) "The absence of any certainty that life has a permanent value is 
the canker at the heart of heathenism. Pessimism is the hidden note and 
unconscious attitude of all the faiths untouched by the Christian spirit. They are 
deficient in a sense of the higher world unity made possible by a belief in the 
universal fatherhood of God. Consequently the truth of the brotherhood of man is 
either veiled or becomes an impotent dream. Their great desideratum is a power to 
redeem from sin - a redemption of the individual and society accomplished by a 
divine incarnation. Christianity is the only religion of redemption. Jesus Christ is 
the unveiling of God, the holy, loving Father of all men. Jesus is the ideal man. 
Jesus is the empowering personality which gives to our holy faith its vital 
effectiveness. First through Jesus Christ has the value of every individual soul 
become manifest." (573.) "Not with a crushing ridicule, but through an intelligent 
sympathy we must enter into a man's faith and seek to bring the fuller light of the 
glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ. " (573.) That Harnack and the liberals will find little 
fault with these thoughts of Delk, we doubt not. But it is equally certain that Delk has 
not recognized the real essence of Christianity, and in so doing he also strikes in the 
face of Scripture, which calls the heathen asot and their sacrifices demon worship, 
and allows them to come to the Father only through the Son. True, real religion is 
the real filial relationship of man to God, which arises solely through faith in the 
forgiveness of sins offered in the gospel. 
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The faith that the God-Man Jesus Christ acquired for us through his substitutionary 
life, suffering and death, and which therefore only exists in Christianity. Where, as 
in heathenism, this faith does not exist, there is no true, real religion, no filial 
relationship of man to God; there man is under God's wrath. The religion of grace of 
Christianity is therefore different from the religion of works of paganism not merely 
in degree, but adversarially, like yes and no, like valid money and the goods of the 
counterfeiter. Of course, only he who has recognized the actual essence of 
Christianity as the sola gratia religion is able to appreciate this properly, which is 
obviously not the case with Delk and consequently cannot be the case with 
evolutionist theologians either. 

Just as Delk blurs the actual distinction between paganism and the only true 
Christian religion, he has also lost ground on the biblical ecclesiastical doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. To be sure, Delk does not directly deny this doctrine. But how was 
he to gain it from the "seats" of truth which he acknowledged, and on what grounds 
recognized by evolutionist and critical science was he to maintain this doctrine on 
which Christianity and paganism, church and world, divide? That Delk 
underestimates the doctrine of the Trinity is clear enough from his article. Admittedly, 
in a quotation from Browne's Studies in Christianity, which he cites, it is said that 
even if modern science is accepted, we still have faith in "God the Father Almighty, 
in the Son our Lord, and in the Holy Spirit." Those who speak in this way are also 
Unitarians and liberal theologians, without wanting to teach the true deity of Jesus 
and the deity and personality of the Holy Spirit. And that Delk understands this 
speech in a Trinitarian sense, his article provides no evidence for that. As to which 
pieces of doctrine are influenced by the theory of evolution, Delk thus lets himself 
be heard: "The primal Christian faith in God as the creative holy Person, the 
universal Father of mankind; in man as a sinful and severed child of God, capable 
of response to the Father's redeeming love; the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer of the world; the establishment and propagation of the kingdom of 
God among all men; the gift of eternal life to all those who receive Christ as Savior 
and Lord; and the endless and heavenly life to be enjoyed after death by all His 
faithful servants, - these cardinal and permanent beliefs of the Christian creed are 
inviolable and untouched by any and all modem interpretations of reverent and 
assured criticism. But as to the method and duration of the creative process; the 
origin of man's sinful nature; the nature of the union of the divine and human in 
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the person of our Lord, the exact theory of the atonement wrought by Jesus Christ; 
and the character of the eternal reward meted out to various men, - modern thought 
through science, historical criticism, philosophy, and ethics has a modifying and 
illuminating word to say. The central objects of our faith remain, but a different 
interpretation of them has been forced upon us by the researches and conclusions 
of scholars in the various realms of thought." (556 k.) Thus, according to Delk, 
among the Christian doctrines that can no longer hold their own before the forum of 
modern science are not merely the doctrines of creation, of the origin of sin, of 
substitutionary atonement, and of eternal retribution, but also the doctrine of the 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ, which to Lutheran ears sounds 
ominous for the true deity of JEsu, and thus also ominous for the doctrine of the 
Trinity. And whether the doctrine of evolution, consistently carried out, really leaves 
standing the articles which Delk first names, is a question which he does not and 
cannot prove. But even if this were admitted, the doctrine of the Trinity still does not 
come into its own. According to Delk, what science allows to stand is not the Trinity, 
but only belief in God as a creative holy person, the Father of mankind, "the primal 
Christian faith in God as the creative holy Person, the universal Father of mankind." 
In any case, this is not a confession of the doctrine of the Trinity. That the 
maintenance of the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity is of no particular importance 
according to Delk is further evident from his judgment of Seeberg, Beth and other 
theological luminaries in Germany. Delk writes: "If these men do not practice the 
method of historical criticism as applied to theology, the Bible, Church History, 
and Symbolics, then they have no method at all. To say that none of these great 
conservative masters do not write professedly or by implication from an 
evolutionary, inductive, psychological point of view is to confess one's failure to 
grasp the whole background and the canons of their dialectic. Seeberg is typical of 
the group. He writes in the preface to his work on the history of doctrines: 'Nor is 
it to be forgotten, finally, that dogma is perpetually subject to ecclesiastical and 
theological interpretation, which proposes the forms suitable to each age, which 
can and do express the ancient content in the new forms, and which furthermore 
seizes upon and preserves the religious experience peculiar to its own age in the 
harmony of the ancient faith.' In the footnote to this paragraph he says: 'This is in 
some sense true of the valuable thoughts of nearly all the leading theologians of 
the last century, e. g., Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Hofmann, Frank.’ As for the general 
position of these men, Seeberg gives recognition to every science under the sun 
(see his The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
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Religion). He accepts various conclusions of historical criticism, and his teaching 
on the Godhead has been regarded by able theologians as Unitarian, or at least as a 
form of Modal ism." (565 f.) Delk thus considers it quite all right if theology, in the 
interest of harmony with evolutionist and critical science, also lays its hand on the 
doctrine of the Trinity and transforms it, for instance, into Unitarian Modalism. Yes, 
quite unabashedly Delk confesses to the "gospel" as it had been brought to light 
again by Harnack, who, as is well known, claims that JEsus himself does not belong 
in the gospel he preaches. Delk writes: ""In our age the ethics of Jesus have'been 
recovered. His moral teaching was overshadowed by theological discussions. No 
doubt the discussions and battles over strictly religious dogmas were inevitable and 
necessary in order to arrive at the limitations of theology, as well as at the essential 
Christian truths. Whatever praise or condemnation we are inclined to mete out to 
Harnack, one great debt we owe him. In his showing of the accretions of 
Christianity through the Hellenization of dogmas, Roman institutionalism, and the 
Lutheran additions of the thirteenth (?) century he has worked back to, and laid 
bare, 'The Gospel.’ He has shown that not only the Roman Catholic Church, but 
Protestantism also in the seventeenth century, and groups in the various reform 
churches to this day, have placed gnosis above pistis. In not a few instances an 
orthodox rationalism has been the test of regularity rather than faith, i. e., trust in 
the divine Lord. From this thraldom of a benumbing confessionalism modern 
scholarship has led the open mind of the twentieth century into the enjoyment and 
power of the primitive, vital Gospel of Jesus Christ. Gnosis shall have its true place 
in the future, but it will not usurp the place of pistis." (574.) This debate not only 
confirms our observation already made, that Delk has no idea of the real nature of 
Christianity and of the Gospel, but also shows unmistakably that he no longer holds 
to the true Deity of JEsu as hitherto taught by the Lutheran Church, and consequently 
also to the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity. But the sentence which our 
Confession pronounces in the Apology on all who, like the old and new Samosateni 
(modalists), "thus place only one Person, and make sophistry of these two, Word and 
Holy Spirit," is, "Therefore we freely conclude that all those are idolatrous, 
blasphemers, and outside the churches of Christ, who hold or teach otherwise." 
(Muller, p. 38. 77.) 

Yes, if we understand Delk rightly, he himself blurs the essential difference 
between God and man, between the eternal, unchangeable Creator and the 
temporal, changeable creature, to which also the doctrine of evolution by its very 
nature points. 
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urges. He writes: "As related to the Incarnation, the theory of evolution is in strict 
accord with the Christian conception. The Incarnation is that fresh and unique 
irruption of the divine life of the Godhead into human history which is 
personalized in Jesus Christ. For a full and illuminating explication of this idea, I 
refer to The Ascent of Christ, by Griffith Jones, and the short but suggestive 
paragraph at the close of the article on Evolution in the New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia. It is too soon even for a master mind to attempt the formulation of 
a complete Christian theology in the light of Evolution. Indeed, I see that it is easy 
to overestimate its possible and necessary modification of traditional theology, but 
that some constructive minds are called to this task is beyond question. One great, 
controlling idea it has stimulated in all theological as well as philosophical 
thinking, i. e., the immanence of God in the whole continuous and endless creative 
process. It has corrected that conception of God which separates Him from an 
active entrance into all human nature life. It has broken down a false dualism - the 
barrier between the divine and the human. It has shown us that a kindred life, a 
common life, a spiritual life, forever builds the human and divine; that there is 
ultimately but one spiritual nature - in man, sinful, repentant, aspiring, redeemed 
; in God, holy, constant, loving, self-sacrificial, forever cleansing and lifting 
humanity into communion and likeness to Himself." (563. cf. 559.) Delk is 
mistaken if he thinks that Lutheran theology separates God locally and causally from 
the world, or denies or attenuates anywhere in the world the powerful divine 
presence and concursus, or the truth that we live, weave, and are in God. But if he 
maintains that there is only a spiritual nature, a spiritual life, which eternally builds 
up the divine and the human, he thereby destroys the concept of God and blurs the 
dividing line between the eternal, unchanging Creator and the changeable creature 
made in time by God. Those who teach divine immanence in such a way as to deny 
divine transcendence, immutability, and essential difference from the world in the 
process find themselves in the vortex of pantheism. That Delk has not avoided this 
Charybdis is also evident from the article "Evolution" in The New Schaff-Herzog, 
which Delk repeatedly approvingly cites, in which it is said of the doctrine of 
evolution: . . . "according to the theory of development in its logical completeness 
nothing is excluded from the process of development or change - not even the 
original principle itself [®ott], if any such is assumed." 

Furthermore, as far as the biblical-ecclesiastical doctrine of the creation of the 
world and of man is concerned, Delk explains that the "method and duration of the 
process of creation" concerning modern thinking in the 
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The first is that the world of science, historical criticism, philosophy, and ethics also 
has a modifying and illuminating word to say. In former times it was believed that 
the earth was a disk and the center of the world, around which the sun and stars 
moved, that the sky was a vault with windows through which the rain flowed down, 
and that high above the clouds God had his throne. These and similar views about 
the world and its origin, as well as about the origin of man, have now been replaced 
by the astronomical, geological and evolutionist teachings of Copernicus, Laplace, 
Lamarck, Malchus, Darwin and other modern researchers and thinkers. Delk writes: 
"One has but to recall the earlier cosmogonies of Babylon and Assyria, the early 
Semitic modifications of the Assyrio-Babylonian traditions, and these Hebrew 
transformations in our New Testament idea of the universe to see how influential 
the gradual discovery of the facts concerning the earth's structure, growth, and 
relation to the solar system has been in giving the setting to the permanent truths 
concerning God, the creation of worlds and man. The transition from the Ptolemaic 
to the Copernican theory of the universe was the most momentous shift of 
scientific belief. When men came to believe that our earth was not the center of 
the universe, was not a flat plane around which sun and stars revolved, that the 
heavens were not a curved dome with windows through which the rain poured, 
that there was not an abode of the dead below the earth's surface, and that there 
were various superimposed stages above the sky reaching up to a throne, the 
background of belief in the creation method was changed. Not only the 
theologians, but the scientists of that transition period of thought bitterly opposed 
the new view. But now we accept the new knowledge as a part of our theology. 
The later contributions concerning the limitless reach of space in which our 
universe floats, and the endlessness of time in which God has been at work, and is 
at work, in the perfecting of His world-plan, have mightily contributed in the 
modification of our ideas of creation and providence. No longer do we think of the 
creation process as covering only six ordinary days; we do not base our chronology 
on Bishop Usher's computation as to the age of the human family. What is true in 
the sphere of astronomy and geology is true also in the spheres of biology and 
anthropology. The Hebrew tradition of how man was made has also been modified 
by later scientific research. What Laplace, Kepler, and Lyell did for us in 
astronomy and geology, Lamarck, the elder Darwin, and Malthus began in biology 
and anthropology. The intuitions and guesses of the old philosophers and 
naturalists were subject to the rigid investigation, first of Wallace and Charles 
Darwin, who simultaneously published the results of their studies on the origin of 
species." (558 f.) Of all that, then, which the Bible teaches about origins, 
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the beginning, the extent and the chronology of the world as well as of the six days 
of creation, of the origin of the species and the first human beings and of the fall of 
man, Delk does not believe anything. Yes, even man, according to Delk, was not 
created by God as the Bible reports, but evolved from the animal world. "The belief 
in organic evolution, including the appearance of man, for the overwhelming 
majority of scientific men has passed out of the stage of hypothesis and has become 
the working theory of science." (560.) According to Delk, the first chapters of the 
Bible do not contain facts, but myths. He writes: "This paper is not the place to 
develop any of these constructive adaptations of evolution to traditional theology, 
-but it would be disingenuous to avoid the evident implication which springs out 
of the new belief of the method of creation of man to the traditional interpretation 
of Genesis. If man's ascent was from a lower order of animal life, then the story of 
‘the fall of man,' as interpreted by theologians of the pre- evolutionary epoch, must 
undergo revision. Without relinquishing any of the sinfulness of sin, or even the 
doctrine of original sin, the so-called ‘fall of man' is a theory which must be 
reexamined both from an exegetical and philosophical standpoint. The fall,’ on a 
careful examination of the opening chapters of Genesis, is by no means what it 
was currently supposed to be. It was rather the emergence of an innocent but 
ignorant creature into the full light of moral vision and ethical determination. It 
was the conscious, willing choice of a lower animal desire as over against a fuller 
communion with, and obedience to, the divine will speaking in the conscience of 
the emancipated man." (562.) "We find in the first chapter of Genesis early 
traditions of creation, either from Babylonian or prehistoric Semitic tribes adapted 
to the monotheistic belief of Israel. The ages described were marked by myth, 
allegory, and primitive ideas as to the method of creation and the origin and 
distribution of tribes and languages." (567.) True to his doctrine of evolution, Delk 
thus leaves almost nothing of the ecclesiastical doctrine of the creation of the world 
and of the first men, as well as of the nature of sin and the origin of the same. 

Finally, as far as eschatology is concerned, here too Delk turns Christian truth 
into its opposite. In this area, he thinks, the real work still has to be done. He 
appropriates the word of Btownes: "In few, if any, departments of theology has 
finality of conception been reached. For instance, the problem of eschatology has 
hardly been rationalized or moralized at all, and awaits its adequate discussion." 
(569.) However, Delk believes he can determine some things. Christianity, he thinks, 
has a social message and plans a Kingdom of God here on earth, which includes 
the salvation of the state as well as of the individual. The 
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The world is now crying out for the realization of the social-philosophical ideal, which 
consists in the greatest possible personal freedom of the individual, combined with 
the equal share and enjoyment by all of the raw material of the earth and of the fruit 
of their common labor. The great, urgent task of Christianity is now to satisfy this 
desire of the world and to supply the forces and methods for the realization of this 
social and economic goal, for which it is also capable by virtue of the "Gospel", as 
Harnack has again presented it in its purity. Delk writes: "As in each and every age 
the open-eyed disciples of the Master responded to the world's dominant cry for 
aid in the solution of common problems, so the leaders of our faith have been quick 
to set forth those principles and that spirit of Jesus which are for the healing and 
inspiration of the social movement. In our age the ethics of Jesus have been 
recovered. . .. He (Harnack) has worked back to, and laid bare, 'The Gospel.'" "We 
have seen by aid of the history of doctrines that the pure Word has been subject to 
philosophic and dogmatic forms of expression which have taken out of the realm 
of effective theology and preaching the original doctrines which express the 
permanent truths of apostolic days. The present age's call and dilemma are not 
theological but social, and woe be to the Church if she fails now to make 
application of the spirit and principles of Jesus Christ to modem industrial and 
social problems. The menace of Mormonism, the strife between labor and capital, 
the congested city with its poverty and vice and drunkenness, the false ethics of 
our Nietzsches and Schopenhauers, the half-baked schemes of a materialistic 
socialism, the exasperating ostentation and power of plutocracy, legislative 
corruption, and deadening secularism must be faced and conquered by a new race 
of Christian prophets and saints. We must not only proclaim the kingdom of God, 
but must insist upon the application of the tenets of that kingdom. The kingdom of 
heaven must first of all be within our leaders, but they must also have to actualize 
in an objective society - in commerce, in industry, in politics, in social life - the 
law of justice, love, and brotherhood. The new democracy can only be made 
possible through education - a Christian education which has the personal, dynamic 
Christ of history and life as the transforming agent. No mere vision of truth in 
nature and man, or in Biblical studies, no contribution of Christian consciousness 
or comparative religion, no social theory or humanitarian devotion, alone or 
combined, work the miracle of a kingdom of heaven. Only the spirit and sacrificial 
life of Jesus Christ shining in the heart and guiding the battle for righteousness can 
or will usher in that age of equity, comfort, peace, and joy which now fascinates 
the brain and faith of God's noblemen. The Church is not fully alive to this social 
service. Many men once satis- 
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fied in the Church have grown indifferent to her because her energies and program 
lay behind the age and its need." (574 k.) According to Delk, then, the issue of 
Christianity is to establish here on earth the kingdom of God in the form of a 
Christian socialist state, "that age of equity, comfort, peace, and joy which now 
fascinates the brain and faith of God's noblemen." But in so doing he has thrown 
overboard everything that the Bible says about the kingdom of God or the church, 
about its purposes and functions, and about the last times of the world, and has 
dissolved the Christian hope for the future into Jewish dreams. (Augustana, p. 43.) 
For years Delk has been a respected member of the General Synod, and 
even his public advocacy of liberalism does not seem to affect that membership. 
After all, he was able to present his anti-Bible views to the theological students at 
Gettysburg with impunity as a great accomplishment! And even "the" editorial board 
of the Lutheran Quarterly, with D. Singmaster at its head, condescends to publish 
and disseminate Delk's fundamental heresies without a word of criticism, thus 
adorning them with its prestige. During the last ten years we have read much, and 
have also repeatedly given notice in "Doctrine and Defense" of the confessional 
progress of the General Synod. We must confess, however, that we have been able 
to follow this movement only with mixed feelings, primarily for the reasons that one 
did not frankly renounce the former wrong position, and because at the same time 
a lax direction openly spread without even the slightest attempt at doctrinal 
discipline being made by the General Synod. Of the same D. Delk, whose liberal 
views we have presented to our readers, the secular and ecclesiastical press 
reported some years ago that he had allowed himself to enter into ecclesiastical 
fellowship with the Reform Jew Rabbi Krauskopf and other rabbis, Unitarians and 
Hicksite Quakers in Temple Keneseth Israel in Philadelphia. (See "L. u. W." 1909, 
p. 558 f.) But that the General Synod had taken any steps in this matter to remove 
this nuisance, of this nothing has yet come to our ears. And now even the Lutheran 
Quarterly of 
to the same Delk included an article which, if theologically true, would justify his 
conduct in the Jewish Temple. Certainly, the great majority in the General Synod 
does not agree with Delk. The "Organ for the Germans in the General Synod," the 
"Zionsbote," protested against Delk's article, among other things, with the following 
words: "When a man speaks of the Fall of Man as a 'so-called' one and calls it a 
‘theory’ that must be subjected to a new ‘exegetical and philosophical examination,’ 
even the ordinary reader of the Bible who has learned his catechism will notice that 
here a fundamental, erroneous opinion is being expressed. 
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languages. For if the biblical account of the fall of Adam is only a "theory," that is, 
something not yet confirmed or proved as a real fact, the same is necessarily true 
of all the other doctrines of Scripture. . . . In short, as we have said, we cannot 
explain how the said article could be published in our theological quarterly without 
any protest." Our article has shown that Delk goes even further than the above 
pronunciation of the "Zion Messenger" suggests. And if the "Zionsbote" considers 
that the doctrine of evolution has already been repeatedly endorsed in the papers 
of the General Synod, also in the Lutheran Quarterly, and considers what this 
means for theology, his astonishment should also be considerably diminished. If, 
therefore, in judging the General Synod, one rejoices in the progress which it has 
recently made in a confessional direction, yet a proper judgment of the real doctrinal 
position of the General Synod cannot exclude the fact that even liberal spirits have 
been in its house and have hitherto been tolerated as such. And if the General 
Synod does not pull itself together from its lethargy and seriously takes up arms 
against Delk and his comrades, the result can only be that absolute indifferentism 
and liberalism in doctrine and practice will eat away at it ever more rapidly and 
further, and finally come to full dominance. But then the General Synod would have 
reached a theological and ecclesiastical low, against which the sad conditions 
around the middle of the last century under S. S. Schmucker mean a high tide. 
F.B. 
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(Continued.). 


The Sabbath. 

"But since the Babylonians had a sabbath day (sabattu), and in a calendar of 
sacrifices and festivals dug up over there the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-eighth days of a month are designated as days on which no work at all may 
be done, the king may not change his ephod, may not mount the chariot, may not 
sacrifice, may not administer justice, may not eat roasted or boiled meat, even the 
physician may not bring his hand to the sick . . . then no doubt should be possible 
that we owe the abundance of blessings decided in the Sabbath, or Sunday rest, in 
the last analysis to that ancient cultured people on the Euphrates and Tigris." 1) At 
this revelation by Delitzschen, the illustrious listener, Kaiser Wilhelm II, must have 
been wide-eyed. Understandably 


1) Delitzsch, First Lecture, p. 29. 
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But this bold assertion of the Berlin Afsyriologist could not be passed unchallenged. 
Even among his own guild-mates vigorous objection was raised., "Must it be 
repeated for the tenth time," exclaims the aged Halevy in Paris, "that the institution 
of Sunday rest is nowhere mentioned in the cuneiform literature?" Striking how these 
two specialists contradict each other. Nevertheless, it is pretty generally supposed in 
religious-historical and Assyriological circles that there is also a historical connection 
between the Bible and Babel in the institution of Sabbath rest, though it is spoken of 
with more reserve and caution than Delitzsch has done. Gunkel expresses himself 
as follows: "If, therefore, we find a parallel for the Sabbath in the Babylonians, we 
shall simply rejoice in the enrichment of our knowledge. And such a parallel we may 
certainly ... assume and presume that the Hebrew Sabbath originated in Babylonia, 
the classical land of the worship of the heavenly bodies and their characteristic days. 
"2) However, Gunkel then rejects Delitzschen's assertion that we owe the fullness of 
blessings of Sunday rest to the Babylonians as a "great exaggeration". "For such 
days, after all, when they pass into another religion, acquire an entirely new 
character. "2) In his commentary on Genesis he says: "The name and institution of 
the Sabbath are probably of Babylonian origin." Skinner, after enumerating the 
difficulties which stand in the way of the theory of borrowing, contents himself with 
the remark, "It is hard to suppose that there is no historical connection between the 
Hebrew Sabbath and the dies nefasti" (the very days mentioned by Delitzsch; see 
below) “of the Babylonian calendar, and if such connection- exists, the chief 
difficulties remain," etc. (Commentary on Genesis.) On the other hand, there is no 
lack of those who use the relevant cuneiform inscriptions in hasty apologetic zeal in 
favor of the Old Testament, reading things out of the clay tablets and making far- 
reaching deductions to which the material does not entitle them. This charge also 
applies to Urquhart's otherwise rich but not always reliable work, The New Biblical 
Guide, the first volume of which was originally published under the title Modern 
Discoveries and the Bible. Of the Sabbath, Urquhart says, "that the discovery of a 
calendar tablet for the intercalary month Elul has shown us a seven-day week and 
the Sabbath in full sway in ancient Babylonia. "3) And again, "In an explanation of 
the term shabattu" (he means a Babylonian explanation) "we have the sweetest 
name for the Sabbath which ever fell from man's lips. It is explained as a yum nuch 
libbi, 'a day of rest for the heart.' There is also another significant name for the 
Sabbath, which brings a further confirmation of Scripture. It is called 'the day of 
completion’. 


2) Israel and Babylonia, p. 28. 3) New Bibl. Guide, Vol. |, p. 149. 
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(of laboratories), a name which finds its explanation in Gen. 2, 2: 'And on the 
seventh day God ended His work which He had made, and He rested on the seventh 
day from all the work which He had made." All of these assertions are untenable 
and betray a zealotry with lack of understanding. How are things in reality? What do 
the Babylonian tontasels actually teach us about the Sabbath? 

That the word Sabbath, sabattu or sapattu, was used by the Babylonians has 
been known for several decades. We first ask what day it was. Was it the ever- 
recurring seventh day of the week, corresponding to the Hebrew Sabbath, so that 
one would be justified in speaking of a "seven-day week" and "the Sabbath in full 
sway in ancient Babylonia"? Or was this Sabbath about the seventh, fourteenth, 
twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days of each month, as Delitzsch asserts, so that each 
month would thus have four Sabbath days, without, however, being marked by the 
latter continuous seven-day periods? Neither the one nor the other is the case. Nor 
may we leave unmentioned here that Delitzsch has left a gap in the apparently 
beautifully rounded Babylonian festival calendar. For there are not only four such 
alleged Sabbath days, but five. Why did Delitzsch omit to mention also the nineteenth 
day of the month? Is it because the mention of this day would have drawn an 
unpleasantly disturbing line in his circles? Further, it is to be emphasized with all 
firmness that these days were not designated by the name sabattu. On the basis of 
a list of Babylonian day-names published by Pinches, it has been ascertained that 
only the fifteenth day of the month bore the name "Sabbath." In the said list the 
seventh day is also mentioned, but it is not called "Sabbath. "4) 

Now as to the character of this Babylonian sabbatu, it was not, as has been 
supposed (ck. above Urquhart), a general day of rest and feast for the people. This 
view was prompted by the already mentioned um (not yum, as Urquhart writes) nuch 
libbi, by which sabbatu is explained in a Babylonian syllabary. This phrase was 
translated, "A day of rest of heart," and found in it a most lovely and glorious 
designation of the fullness of blessing which is concluded in the Sabbath. But this 
translation is not accurate. The form nuch is a tiel form with a transitive meaning. The 
sense is not "rest," but "reassurance." By the heart to be stilled on this Sabbath is 
meant, not the human heart, but the heart of the gods and demons. "Calm the heart 
of the gods" is a fairly common expression in Babylonian. Even proper names 
suggest 


4) The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records of Assyria and Babylonia, 
pp. 526 sq. 
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bears witness to this. Cf. Linuch-libbi-Ellil, "May-the-heart-of-Ellis-be-soothed" or 
Linuch-libbi-ilani, "May-the-heart-of-the-gods-be-soothed".5) According to this, 
then, the fifteenth day of the month would have been a "Day of Atonement," a day 
on which the hearts of the gods were calmed or appeased. But this does not prove 
that it was a day of rest for the people. 

This finds further support in the meaning of the word sabbatu itself. For it is 
synonymous with the Babylonian gamary (cf. Heb, XXX) and means "to be finished," 
not "to rest," not "a cessation of human labor." By this term reference is perhaps 
made to the full moon in the middle of the month. That on this day in Babylonia, 
where the celestial bodies played so prominent a part, appropriate sacrificial acts 
were performed, is quite natural. But when Delitzsch asserts that this was a popular 
holiday, it is quite arbitrary and unfounded. Let us now take a closer look at the 
Babylonian festival calendar already mentioned. The regulations for the various 
days, the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, and 19th, are, as follows: "The seventh day (and 
likewise the rest) is consecrated to Marduk and Zarpanitum, an auspicious day, an 
unhappy day. The shepherd (i. e., king) of the great nations-meat cooked on coals, 
food that has come in contact with fire, he shall not eat; his ephod he shall not 
change; his garments he shall not put on; libation he shall not pour out. The king 
shall not mount the chariot, ... ... shall make no decision. In the place of secrecy the 
magician shall not oracle. The physician shall not lay his hand on the sick. To 
perform a matter, the day is not suitable. At night (dawn) the king shall offer his 
sacrifice, pour out libation - and his lifting up of hands shall be pleasing in the sight 
of the Deity." 

Some of these regulations remind of the Sabbath prohibitions of the Old 
Testament. Ex. 16, 23 can be compared, according to which the Israelites were 
forbidden to bake or cook the manna on the seventh day; also Ex. 33, 5: "On the 
Sabbath day ye shall not kindle a fire in all your dwellings." That even the physician 
was not permitted to follow his profession finds a parallel in the rigid literalism of the 
Pharisees, who misjudged the deeper spiritual meaning of the Sabbath, and 
reproached the Lord for healing the sick on the Sabbath day. But these outward 
points of contact, which may well be accidental, do not justify general conclusions, 
as if the Hebrew Sabbath must go back to a Babylonian original. Even in this piece 
Babel and the Bible are not so close together as has often been thought. The 
differences between the Sabbath and these Babylonian days are much 


5) Clay. Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, p. 56. 
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greater than the similarities. That these five days were not called sabbatu - and this 
is of great importance - has already been shown above. But more significant is the 
difference in the character of the days themselves. In contrast to the Old Testament 
sabbath, which was a holy day of joy and rest consecrated to the covenant God, the 
days of the Babylonian calendar were ominous dies nefasti, unlucky days, rooted in 
diurnal superstition. "The seventh day an auspicious day, an unhappy day." With 
these opening words the deep gulf between the Babylonian and the Biblical view 
opens at once. Concerning the apparent contradiction in the naming of the days, 
Jeremiah says: "To us Friday is the highest day of blessing, and yet it is considered 
an unlucky day. "6) But if these days were only this atri, the regulations given for 
them are also to be understood in quite a different sense from the Sabbath 
commandments of the Old Testament. According to the Babylonian view, it was 
hardly likely to have been wrong or sinful for the persons in question to perform the 
above-mentioned observances, but only mischievous and fatal. We may perhaps 
here refer to a similar superstition of our enlightened century, where there are 
thousands of people who do not undertake any important work on a Friday or the 
thirteenth of the month. If, therefore, the activities of the king, the physician, the 
magician, were to be restricted or suspended on the five days of the festive 
calendar, it was due to superstitious fear. 

When Delitzsch claims in his first lecture that on these five (according to him 
four) days no work at all was allowed to be done, and thus puts them without further 
ado as national feast and rest days, then he hits the inscriptional testimonies directly 
in the face. Numerous contract tablets prove that also on these days one bought 
and sold, signed documents and concluded business transactions. Johns' 
investigations for the Assyrian period between 720 and 606 B.C. led to the 
conclusion that on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days no 
interruption at all in the ordinary commercial intercourse can be perceived. For the 
nineteenth day, however, this is true to a certain extent. From the time of the first 
Babylonian dynasty, that is, from the Abrahamic period, the same investigator 
examined 356 contract tablets with the following result: 39 were dated on the first of 
the month, 5 on the seventh, 5 on the fourteenth, 8 on the twenty-first, and 8 on the 
twenty-eighth. If we reckon thirty days for the month, there would be an average of 
11 and a fraction for every day. All that comes to light here is that the first day of the 
month appears to be a particularly favorable day for making con-. 


6) The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient Near East, p. 186. 
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tracts was regarded. Only the nineteenth day shows a conspicuous suspension of 
ordinary professional business even for this time.7) 

This, then, is what is known of the supposed Babylonian "Sabbath." From all 
the thousands of inscriptions which have been found and translated, it is impossible 
to prove that the Babylonians celebrated every seventh day as a regular day of 
feast and rest. It is worthy of special mention here that even among the many legal 
provisions of the Hammurabi Code there is no trace of a Sabbath commandment, 
which would be quite natural if the ancient Babylonians had known a Sabbath. 

C. GanBle. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the North Dakota and Montana District with Negotiations 
(continued) on the Subject of Paul's Missionary Activity. (15 Cts.) 

2. Synodal Report of the Central Illinois District, with Thorough Doctrinal Proceedings, 
by P. F. W. Brockmann, on the Third Article of the Augsburg Confession. (18 Cts.) 

3. "Statistical Year Book" for the year 1912, containing the usual annual reports of the 
Presides, the "Parochial Reports" of all the congregations, and the reports of the various 
missions, institutions, and societies of our Synod. (50 Cts.) F. B. 


No cross, no crown. By J. Ehlers. To be obtained through the missionary shop in 
Hermannsburg. 

This booklet of 31 pages offers a "short report on the Lutheran and Reformed Church, the 
introduction of the Union and the emergence of the Lutheran Free Church as well as on the 
Kreuzgemeinde in Hermannsburg". Ehlers is pastor of the congregation in Hermannsburg, and 
accordingly defends the Breslau and Hermannsburg even on points of which we cannot 
approve, e. g., the position on the Lutheran regional churches, on the Lutheran Union, and on 
Harms' doctrine of betrothal and marriage. F. B. 


Karl Blanke's Heart's Choice. A village story from Lower Saxony. By Luise 
Reitschauer. Published by the Missionshandlung, Hermannsburg. Price: 
Bid. M. 2. 

This is a "splendid Lower Saxon village story" in which the actual narrative is High German, 
but the conversations are conducted in Low German. Unfamiliar Low German words and 
phrases are translated in footnotes. To those who wish to indulge in a noble enjoyment in free 
hours, we "recommend" this narrative. In a new edition, however, p. 129, the sentence about 
the dance at the wedding should be deleted, and the account of Karl Blanke's relationship to 
Ernestine Becker (59. 61) should be presented in such a way that no engagement takes place. 

F.B. 


Adolf Stéckers Lebensbild und Zeitgeschichte. Edited by Dietrich von Ortzen 
on behalf of the family. Popular edition. 544 pages. Published by Friedrich 
Bahn, Schwerin i. M. Price: M. 4; hardcover M. 5. 


Among the most outstanding, most talked about, best hated and best loved German men 
in the last quarter of the last century was also 


7) Clay, I.c.. p. 58. 
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Adolf Stécker. His highly interesting, eventful life, and in particular his tireless struggle and bold 
fight against the atheistic and unpatriotic Jewish press and Social Democracy, is described here 
by a master of the art of representation, as far as possible in St6cker's own words. It is only with 
the greatest interest that one can read this biography, which brings one into contact not only with 
Stoecker, but with many other great and small, noble and contemptible men of the time, from 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Bismarck down to the anarchist Most. Stocker was also repeatedly reported 
on in "Lehre und Wehre"; and to the criticism that Ortzen makes of Stécker, the judgments from 
"Lehre und Wehre" are to be added, especially about Stécker's ecclesiastical-social activity. This 
popular edition (two editions of the larger, scientific work on Stoecker have already appeared) is 
decorated with a portrait of Stoecker. F. B. 


Wedding letters of Adolf and Anna Stécker. Published by Dietrich von Ortzen on 
behalf of the family. With portrait. Published by Fr. Bahn, Schwerin i. M. 
Price: M. 4; hardcover M. 5. 

These bridal letters complete and deepen the above description of Stécker's life. They are 
rightly described by the publisher as "most cheerful Braulbriefe, whose pure idealism cannot but 
inspire and whose deep piety cannot but edify". To the letters are added numerous poems by 
Stoecker, among which are many a noble pearl. F. B. 


Notes on the History of Salvation in the New Testament. An auxiliary book for 
the introduction to the Holy Scriptures by Martin Romberg. Published by Fr. 
Bahn, Schwerin, Mecklenburg. Price: M.4; Geb. M. 4.50. 

This book (240 pages and map of Palestine) is rich in pithy sayings and stimulating 
thoughts and in many respects serves its purpose excellently. The author's decidedly positive 
position is evidenced by remarks such as the following on the substitution of Christ at Golgotha: 
"Surely the darkness at that moment was no accident. . . . It served not only to heighten the 
agony of JEsu and to fill men with a presentiment of the awful thing that was going on there; it 
also at the same time pictured outwardly what was going on inwardly in the heart of JEsu. God 
withdrew from Him the sense of His grace and love. The Father turned away from the Son, and 
sided with His enemies. Thus He marked what befell the HER as a judgment as distinguished 
from a mere 'adversity'. JEsus hangs on the cross as the head and representative of guilty 
humanity. Therefore God treats him as they deserved. He thrusts him down into God- 
forsakenness, hell within hell, as just retribution for mankind's having forsaken God. Cf. Samuel's 
word to Saul, 1 Sam. 15:23 b. The word of the cross: 'My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me' gives evidence of this inner state of Jesus. The 'Why?' is not the question of one who is at 
odds with God. It is the question of a heart that is not conscious of any guilt. With this cry Jesus 
expresses the anxious mystery that lies in the fact that the righteous suffer the abandonment of 
God. We speak also elsewhere of the riddle of suffering. But this riddle is easily solved. We carry 
the solution in our conscience. We have sinned and been disobedient; therefore you have not 
spared us. How then do men murmur in life? Every man murmureth against his sin’, Klagl. 3, 42. 
39. The three crosses on Golgotha are a picture of all mankind. Just as those three condemned 
men were hopelessly doomed to death, so we are all subject to the inescapable fate of death. 
But only one is innocent. The rest of us receive what our deeds are worth, Luk. 23, 41; Is. 53, 6. 
We should not be surprised about the suffering, but about the joy in our lives. Only Jesus has 
the right to ask: Why do | have to suffer? The answer to this question was already given by Isaiah 
in his famous 53rd chapter: The punishment is upon him, that we may have peace’, v. 5. The 
righteous suffers for the unrighteous, so that the unrighteous may be treated by God as the 
righteous. 
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can be treated and blessed, 2 Cor. 5, 21. This answer, of course, only offers a new riddle. How 
can the just God treat the just as an unjust man, the unjust as a just man; and how far can he 
do the former to be able to do the latter? No reason can answer from this. The cross is and 
remains a mystery. But in this, its very mystery, lies its power, as all power is a mystery. It wants 
to be believed and tested in faith. To those who do not want to go the way, the cross will remain 
a folly and a nuisance. And he that will take away this vexation from the cross, takes away also 
its saving power, 1 Cor. 1:18 ff." (134. cf. 136. 164. 166. 168.) Romberg is thus nothing less 
than liberal. In several points, however, he deviates from the old Lutheran doctrine. For example, 
Romberg sides with the theologians who question the inerrancy of Scripture, when he writes at 
the outset: "We cannot establish a conception of God's Word like our ancient dogmatists, 
according to which the same must be without error or contradiction, without all human defects." 
And this position he sometimes gives effect to (pp. 84. 109. 141. 215. 235). Nor can we agree 
with all that is advanced on conversion and several other points of doctrine (84. 89. 90. 99. 161. 
204. 223. 69. 72). 
F. B. 


Kirchliches Jahrbuch fiir die evangelischen Landeskirchen Deutschlands 1912. 
Ein Hilfsbuch zur Kirchenkunde der Gegenwart. Published by Pastor J. 
Schneider in Elberfeld. 39th year, volume. Published by C. Bertelsmann, 
Gitersloh. Price: M. 5; hardcover M. 6. 


This long-established, generally recognized and, if not always in its judgments, then 
nevertheless in its statistical data reliable yearbook works again an enormous material. There 
is no other aid that provides such detailed information about all non-Catholic church 
communities in Germany and provides such thorough information about their organization and 
work in all areas, as well as about their associations, as this Schneider Yearbook. Whoever 
wishes to inform himself about the state of the Protestant Church in Germany and its work will 
find this yearbook indispensable. 

F.B. 


The Diatessaron Gospel. A unified text, in chronologi 
Theodor HeuBer compiled the four holy gospels in the order of the 
Gospels. Published by C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. Price: M. 2.50. 


The Diatessaron ("through four" = "coming about through four") of the Syrian Tatian in the 
second century was the first, but unfortunately lost, Gospel harmony of which we know at all. In 
the present Diatessaron, the text of the four Gospels has been combined into one, and thus the 
pictures of the four Evangelists have become a harmonious overall picture, the source of each 
being indicated by letters in the text. Father Heutzer has been occupied for thirty years with the 
harmony of the Gospels, and his Diatessaron is based on the work of many years which he“set 
down some years ago in his two-volume "Gospel Harmony." His Diatessaron cannot be studied 
without great profit to the understanding of the four Gospels. F. B. 


D. Harnack and the Traub Case. A reply by D. Moller. Published by Martin 
Warneck, Berlin. Price: M. 1. 


The decision of the Oberkirchenrat in the Traub case has caused greater and more 
widespread agitation than the dismissal of Jatho. On the one hand it has met with lively approval, 
on the other with sharp criticism and passionate condemnation, combined with gross denigration 
of the church authorities. Into the flood of these attacks even the modern heretic father and 
heretic patron D. Harnack, for the protection of his spiritual children, has thrown a writing: "Die 
Dienstentlassung des Pfarrers Lic. G. Traub." Against this writing D. Méller and justifies the 
conduct of the Ober- 
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He is a member of the Council of Churches, although he does not write in its name and on its 
behalf. Méller's writing gives a good insight into the conditions of the German national churches, 
which liberalism threatens to strangle. F..By 


The Catechism as a Pedagogical Problem. By Otto Eberhard. Published by Edwin 
Runge. Price: 60 Pf. 

The author defends the lasting importance of the Lutheran Catechism for the school 
against the radical teachers of religion. In 58 pages, he first describes the current situation and 
then criticizes the old method of teaching catechism, before presenting his own views in the 
third and fourth sections. That one cannot always follow the author is shown, among other 
things, by the following debate (p. 29 f.): "How the thirsty man's knowledge of the chemical 
composition of water, how the formula Hz 0 is of no use to him but the living drink of fresh water! 
It is a superstition that has long enough fooled mankind and exercised disastrous influences in 
the field of the humanities in general, as if with the knowledge of a thing or with the thinking 
about a thing we had also the thing itself. This has produced that "intellectual hypertrophy’ by 
which our riper youth 'has become abstractly educated to a frightening degree.’ "Mind plague' 
Pestalozzi called this phenomenon a hundred years ago," etc. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
the word of reconciliation and the doctrine and message of the forgiveness of sins for Christ's 
sake is in itself a power of God unto blessedness, and also gives and bestows all the gifts of 
which it speaks. Formula 8:0, of course, does not offer water to the mouth, because it contains 
no water. But the word of forgiveness itself contains all the goods of which it speaks, and not 
only offers forgiveness to man, but also works in him the faith to accept it. Christianity, therefore, 
is essentially dogmatic, i. e., faithful acceptance, wrought by the Word, of the truth of the 
forgiveness of sins presented in the Word. F. B. 


Serious "nd cheerful pictures from a German-American pastor's life. By A. F. 
Augustin, pastor. Published by Hermann Jensen, Brecklum. Prejs: 2.40. 

The author of these "Pictures" is a member of the lowa Synod who served as a traveling 
preacher and pastor at various churches for thirty years. Here he now describes in a pleasing, 
captivating form all kinds of encounters, experiences and adventures from his ministerial life. 
On p. 166 we read: "On the other hand, it has always been incomprehensible to me for what 
reasons the pastors of the Missouri Synod reject godparents from our congregations." Now, one 
reason for this is because we do not want to cause lowans who cry us false teachers to make 
a promise which, if they are serious in their accusation, they cannot make without contradiction. 

F.B. 


THE FIVE GREAT PHILOSOPHIES OF LIFE. By William De Witt Hyde. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 
The five philosophies of life described here are: 1. The Epicurean Pursuit of Pleasure; 
2. The Stoic Self-Control by Law; 3. The Platonic Subordination of Lower to Higher; 4. 
The Aristotelian Sense of Proportion; 5. The Christian Spirit of Love. Even our Confession 
occasionally extols the ethical teachings of the ancient Greek philosophers. In the Apology 
Melanchthon recalls the words of Aristotle, "that neither morning star nor evening star is more 
lovely and beautiful than respectability and justice." (P. 91.) And again, "For of Surely 
Honourable Life no man will easily write better than Aristotle." (P. 89.) The present book of Hyde 
also furnishes evidence of this. But Hyde rightly points out that in the four pagan systems 
mentioned the Christian concept of universal charity is not found, and that the pre-Christian 
moral teachings do not approach the Sermon on the Mount of Christ. But if he thinks that he 
has found the essence of Christianity in the commandment to love one's neighbor as it shines 
in Christ's Sermon on the Mount, he confuses, as is so often the case now, an 
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fruit with the tree of Christianity itself, which in its essence is nothing other than faith in the gospel 
message of the "forgiveness" of sins on the basis of Christ's atonement, which faith alone makes 
"true" Christian love possible in the first place and "without which also Christian ethics with its" 
fruits of the Spirit remains incomprehensible. How little understanding Hyde has here and how 
weak his argumentation shows, for example, the following passage: "Creeds, likewise, have 
their practical usefulness, especially in times of theological ferment and transition, serving 
the purposes of party platforms in a political campaign. But it is the grossest perversion of 
their function to make assent to them obligatory on all who wish to enjoy the most intimate 
Christian fellowship, or to test Christian character by their formulas. One might as well refuse 
citizenship to every person who could not assent to every word in some party platform or 
other. The creed is an intellectual formulation of the results of Christian experience, 
interpreting the Christian revelation; and it will vary from age to age with ripening experience 
and maturer views of the content of the* revelation. No creed was altogether false at the time 
of its formulation. No creed in Christendom is such as every intelligent Christian can honestly 
assent to. The attempt to make creed subscription a test of church-membership, or even a 
condition of ministerial standing, is sure to confuse intellectual and spiritual things to the 
serious disadvantage of both." A criticism here is superfluous. F.B. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. sent to us: 

1. "Moral Perils Threatening Your Child." A Plea to Parents. By E. F. Haertel. ( 10 
cts.) 

2. "Prayers." Compiled by E. F. Haertel. (10 cts.) 

3. "Dogmatik" by A. Hénecke. 15th delivery. (40 Cts.) - In this booklet the doctrine of the 
office of preaching, of the authorities, of the household, of the Antichrist and of the state after 
death is treated. Interesting is the section in which D. Hénecke advocates the divine institution 
of the office of preaching, which to him is also in concreto not a merely God-pleasing institution 
of the church, but an office willed, ordered, and instituted by God. F. B. 
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Il. America. 


On the Norwegian Association. The Chicago-Madison Conference of the Norwegian 
Synod, which met in Chicago from March 25 to 27, received a lecture from Father S. Gunderson 
of the United Church on the meaning which the United Church attaches to the well-known 
"Opgjér. After the lecture and a lengthy discussion of it, the Conference passed the following 
resolution: "Whereas, since the last Synod meeting, it has, from various indications, become 
evident to us that complete unity of doctrine has not yet been attained between the Norwegian 
Synod and the United Church, therefore Madison-Chicago Special Conference most 
earnestly requests the Synod not to take any final action in the direction of federation and 
joint effort (samarbeide), until we have a basis for union clearer than the (Madison) 
Agreement." The conference decided that this resolution of theirs should be published in the 
"Kirketidende" and in the Lutheran Herald. We quote the Herald. It is gratifying to note that the 
conviction seems to be gaining ground that the Madison theses are not clear and decisive 
enough to serve as a basis for unification. E. P. 
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The Y. M. C. A. and the definition of "evangelical churches." For years a movement has 
been going on in Young Men's Christian Association circles to replace the definition of 
"evangelical" as contained in the so-called statement, called the "Portland Basis," by a more 
liberal provision, so that Unitarians, Catholics, etc., might also be become members of the Y. 
M. C. A. may become members. Students in colleges who cherish a liberal sentiment, and 
therefore cannot join an Association, should be made eligible by a "more liberal declaration." 
The editor of a paper close to the Y. M. C. A. paper strongly advocated such a "liberalization" 
of the "Portland Basis." In the great convention at Buffalo, some years ago, the Unitarian Abbott 
appeared by invitation with a lecture which made some members of the Association waver as to 
the terms of admission. Then came the convention at Washington in 1907. The convention 
appointed a committee of fifteen to consider the matter. This committee reported that no change 
should be adopted in the existing version. The report reads: "We hold those churches to be 
evangelical which, holding the Holy Scriptures as the infallible guide of faith and life, believe in 
the Lord JEsum Christum (the only begotten of the Father, the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
in whom dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead bodily, and who was made sin for us, though he 
knew not sin, and bare our sin in his own body on the wood), as the only name under heaven, 
given unto men, whereby they may be saved and redeemed from everlasting damnation unto 
everlasting life." Only one vote was cast in the committee to change the basis. - It is well that 
this union, already unionistic enough, does not push its limits further. E. P. 

Preaching shortage among Presbyterians. Of the 296 presbyteries, only 22 report that all 
positions are filled. If you add up the vacancies and the congregations and preaching places that 
are only provisionally served, the result is that there is a deficit of 900 to 1000 pastors. They 
have a Permanent Committee of Vacancy and Supply. E. P. 

The committee of the General Assembly on Relations with Union Seminary held a 
meeting in New York on March 13 with President Francis Brown of the seminary and the 
committee of trustees of the institution. The subject of the meeting was the expressed desire of 
the General Assembly to profess the authority of the Scriptures, the deity of Christ, the 
resurrection, and the reconciliation. Except for the general remark that a "harmonious meeting" 
had been had, no details would be given until the Assembly was in session. E. P. 

What some people would like to do with Sunday School, and in large part have already done, 
is shown by the Lutheran Church Work with 
The statements of just such people who write for Sunday schools. We share some samples: " 
"In a magazine called the Adult Student, Professor Kent of Yale University expresses the opinion that in 
the Sunday-school we should and must now ‘utilize the proven contributions of modern psychology, 
economics, sociology, and practical politics,' the particular 
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brand of current politics not being specified by the professor, the natural assumption being 
that the brand is that advocated by himself. In discussing various plans, he thinks it would 
be best to devote a year or two to a 'social survey’. Professor Kent has further said in giving 
expression to his views: 'Personally, I am inclined to think that we still devote altogether too 
much attention to the study of the relatively unimportant facts and teachings of the Bible, 
and thereby neglect those vital elements which have their indispensable and practical 
message for the men and women of to-day." In the October last number of the Sunday-School 
Magazine of the M. E. Church South, there is an article on 'Socializing the Gospel Message,’ 
by Henry Beach Corre. The Sunday-school teacher, he says, will teach that the scholars must 
exemplify regenerate nature by living according to the Golden Rule, and adds: 'He will also 
contend that the mayor of his city and the city fathers shall conduct the affairs of the city in 
accordance with the same rule. He will show that the owners of the gas and water works, of 
the electric light and street railway, must do the same. He will hold that owners of property 
in congested districts will, by following the same law of love laid down by Jesus, see that 
their tenants have fresh air, pure water, and hygienic surroundings. He will show that 
employers of labor will give their employees a living wage, reasonable hours, and healthful 
conditions under which to work. He will deny the right of capital to exploit labor for gain 
alone as the Israelites were exploited by the Egyptians." And so it goes on. The results of 
"higher criticism" are to be exploited. Christ's deity is denied; he was the eldest son of Joseph. 
There is nothing about redemption and regeneration. There are more important things to teach. 
"The Sunday-school of the future will make Christianity and good citizenship 
interchangeable terms." "Religion will be defined as the individual's attitude toward himself 
and his fellow-man, and not as the acceptance of a particular creed on a certain day." "The 
task of the Church is not to save men, but to make them, to develop the divine potentialities 
latent in each individual." - That leaves nothing at all of Christianity, very little of any religion, 
even pagan. Thus, in the delusion of building the church, people commit the most horrible 
spiritual murder. 
EP; 

"To Any One Seeking to Be Moderator-No!"' under this heading the Convention 
states: Now with the spring come the assemblies, and with them the multitudes of those who, 
for ambition, desire to be moderators, and in such a manner seek to show not Christ's sense, 
but the sense of those people who always coveted to sit on top. "To be sure, we must admit that 
good men do these things - propose themselves for advancement and recognition in the 
Church; but they do so not because they are Christian, but because in this spot they are not 
Christian. It is vain to quote, as has been done in General Assembly by way of apology: 'If a 
man seeketh the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.’ A Presbyterian knows that 
bishop does not mean moderator. In the apostolic age the bishop was simply a hard-working 
pastor, and whoever desired the office desired it not for honor's sake, but for the sake of 
service. The moderatorship, in contrast, is a place of honor pure and simple. Whoever says 
he seeks the position for the sake 
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of service, merely deceives himself with a form of words in order to avoid calling his selfish 
ambition by its unpleasant proper name." - God works out the greatest things in the church 
through people who are drawn out of their seclusion by others, who, like Luther, are "compelled 
and urged to do so without their thanks." God now resists the arrogant, but gives grace to the 
humble. E.'P: 

The Lutheran Church Work speaks well of the Federal Council of Churches, which 
seeks to unite the churches without even attempting to bring about doctrinal unity. We place here 
some of his sentences, "It is a strange and dangerous delusion that has gained currency among 
some Protestants that unity is going to be hated by any sort of indifference to truth. This gives 
about as much promise for real unification as there is any quickening for faith in the literary 
assumption that we may maintain our faith in Christianity while losing confidence in the 
literary documents in which the facts of Christianity are embodied. . . . But men who look 
upon the religion of Christ as a fixed and unalterable revelation from God to man, instead of 
a spiritual evolution in which by a continuous upward movement man is seeking God, are 
going to persist in holding on to some definite beliefs, and are going to antagonize any kind 
of specious indifference to the faith once for all delivered unto the saints. . .. The way to the 
contemplated unification of the Church is not going to be permanently advanced by any kind 
of indifference to the truth as it is in Christ. Such language as that used by the president of 
the Federal Council is not going to prove to be very inviting to many evangelical Christians." 
He particularly rebukes the indifferentist speech of Dean Matthews in which he said: the Council 
of Nicea already would have done better to concern itself more with evangelism than with the 
writing of creeds. There the Church Work elaborates how Matthews could not have chosen a 
more unfortunate example than this very one. If Arius had got through, there would have been 
nothing left of Christianity. Matthews stands well where Carlyle had stood in his younger years, 
where he quipped about splitting hairs between bomoousios and bomoiousios. Later, Carlyle, as 
an older and more understanding man, had said, "If the Arians had won, Christianity would 
have dwindled away into a legend." E. P. 

The Episcopal Church and Henry VIII. Dr. Manning in New York complained that in historical 
textbooks the origin of the Anglican Church is attributed to the marriage troubles of Henry VIII. 
Teachers should place more emphasis on the work of English bishops in the eighth and ninth 
centuries and less on Henry VIII's marital troubles. A committee was appointed to investigate 
the books in question. This then reported, "Whereas there is widespread misunderstanding and 
misinformation in regard to the history and unbroken continuity of the Church of which we 
are members, and whereas text-book and classroom instruction of our public schools and 
other institutions of learning is in many instances the source of this misinformation, therefore 
it be resolved, that a committee of three be appointed to make such friendly representations 
to educational authorities in the State, and to authors, publishers, and teachers of history in 
the public schools, as will help to guard our schools against denominational 
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influences, and to secure to our youth the enjoyment of religious freedom in respect to the 
standards and history of their Church." In Chicago, too, the history books are to be revised in 
this sense. The Catholic 

New World says of this, "Well, we may say that for ourselves we care very little 
whether 'Bluff Harry,’ with the six wives, or his weakling son Edward is credited with the 
work of founding the Anglican Church," and then concludes mockingly, "We have heard of 
old women who had lost their memory as they reached three score years and ten, but we 
never knew before of a church only three centuries old that could not remember the form and 
character of its cradle." A noble figure, after all, Henry VIII. is not at all, and it is not to be 
wondered at that he may not be seen in such prominence in his church. But Episcopalians do 
not get rid of him so easily. It is interesting, too, to observe how Episcopalian papers are always 
flattering Rome, and so eager to find approbation with him, but how equally persistently Roman 
papers are always rudely telling Episcopalians what they are in their eyes. E. P. 

Kamps against the “higher criticism." In Atlantic City, the New Jersey M. E. 
Conference resolved to express its regret and censure that the Methodist Book Concern was 
publishing liberal and rationalistic literature. The publishing house, they said, should exercise 
more caution and publish only such books as are in harmony with the doctrine of the church. A 
Rev. Mains played the champion of "higher criticism" and emphasized: criticism only continued 
Luther's work. Luther had helped the Church to get rid of the Pope, but Protestantism had used 
the Bible as a paper Pope. From this the Church must now be freed. He used great language; 
he said: "The supreme battle of Biblical criticism has been fought and won. It is only those 
who have obscured themselves behind castle walls, or are playing parts of intellectual Rip 
Van Winkles, who have the hardihood to deny these facts. True, there are a multitude of 
questions still in solution. Biblical criticism is as yet far from complete. But it is going on, 
and ought to go on, regardless of outcry." The various Methodist conferences are expected to 
take up the fight in defense of the Bible during the month. - Also from the Presbyterian Church, 
the New York Tribune reported, "At the New York Presbytery meeting one clergyman said: 
‘This higher criticism is not dead. There is a big fight ahead if the Bible is to be other than 
manmade over and edited. I don't wonder some Methodist ministers are excited. I expect that 
all of us will be if we find things to have advanced to the stage outlined and described by Dr. 
Mains." He added to the reporter, "Union Seminary, gone far beyond Professor Briggs, now 
wants to come into official relations with the Presbyterian Church, and a meeting to be held 
in this city on Thursday will take up the project." The New York Freeman's Journal adds the 
observation, "If also 
now the friends of the Bible stood up for its salvation, Protestantism lacked an authentic judge 
who could declare which side was right. There Protestantism shows itself to be a headless 
monstrosity. The United States had its Supreme Court and the Catholic Church its Pope. As long 
as the Protestant Church had recognized the authority of the Bible, it had had a kind of supreme 
court. Now it too was falling, and the critics had nothing to put in its place. Thus follows a 
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Chaos. - It is true that the church has its authentic supreme court in the Bible. This too is true: 
where it falls, chaos follows. But it is also true that papal authority would not help the truth. To 
such people who do not want to submit to the Bible, it would be wished, as Luther often wished 
to such restless heads, that they would be under the Pope's thumb in two ways. E. P. 

The search by Episcopalians for a new name for their church is still going on. Proposals for 
and against change and suggestions of different names fill several columns in the Churchman 
each time. The name that seems to have the most supporters is "The American Catholic 
Church." But intelligently one of the senders replies, "How would our Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and other friends regard our calling ourselves "The American Catholic 
Church?’ I do not see how they could fail to scent its presumption. They might be amused; 
certainly they would feel that we are not so eager to be one with them as we were to declare 
our superiority. I believe that, since the Reformation, every Church which has adopted the 
name 'Catholic' as part of its title has been notably sectarian and exclusive in its spirit." 
However, that would be about the most inappropriate name that could be chosen, especially 
under the circumstances, and would be construed as impertinent to them by both Catholics and 
Protestants, though for very different reasons. E. P. 

An exceedingly favorable and decidedly erroneous judgment of Masonry is brought by the 
Churchman in an article. He calls the Freemason 
maurertum "a valuable and vital force and influence in the world favourable to religion". "No 
man ever learned anything but good from the work of a Masonic lodge. Masonry needs no 
advocate nor apologist." "The word free as used adjectively in conjunction with the word 
Masonry refers to the truth that Masonry teaches - the truth that makes men free." "Masonry 
makes no pretense to be a religion, yet its teachings are distinctly religious. It has a creed." 
The Masons of New York have formulated this as a creed: "1. There is one God, the Father of 
all men. 2. The Holy Bible is the rule and guide to faith and practice. 3. man is immortal. 4. 
character determines destiny. 5. love of man, next to love of God, is man's first duty. 6. 
Prayer, communion of man with God, is helftful. " The writer says: "Masonry is the only order, 
society, institution, or fellowship on earth which binds together different races. A master 
Mason may be a Jew, Christian, or Mohammedan." ®r toiffe, toobon er rebe. "This is 
Masonry as it is conceived by the writer of this article, son of a mason, himself a mason for 
thirty-four years, who has received the knowledge of thirty-two degrees, and considers it an 
honorable privilege to await the thirty-third and last that can be conferred." - People who 
condemn Masonry do so out of ignorance. "Masonry is misunderstood only by those who do 
not know it." But so is Christianity, as of which the very writer is a proof. He defines religion thus: 
"Religion in its ultimate analysis and final definition is a belief in God, and an honest 
endeavor to live a good life." There lies the rub. With such a definition of religion, of course, one 
has nothing to say against Masonry. There the Jew and Christian and Mohammedan find 
themselves peaceably together. 
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But that is not Christian religion. Of that the writer has no idea, notwithstanding the Rev. before 
and the D. D. after his name. If that is Christian religion, then Christ died in vain, and then surely 
one should stop doing missionary work. E. P. 

"One of the inexplicable anomalies of contemporary Protestantism is the ‘union 
service," rightly says the Catholic Monitor. "A ‘union service' is an official recognition, by each 
of the denominations taking part, of the truth and claims of all the participants in the 'service.' 
If any one of the denominations is teaching false doctrines, how may the others justify 
themselves in recognizing this denomination as teachers of the truth? And when often the 
participants in a 'union service’ teach directly contrary doctrines, how can they all be true, be 
the teachings of Christ? How absurd these ‘union services' become! How illogical! How 
absolutely un-Christian! If truth is truth, and God is God, how impossible they are before 
high heaven!" He refers to an incident reported by the American Israelite: "At Paterson, N. J., 
a union service of Jews and Christians was held in Barnert Memorial Temple. The keynote 
of the meeting was struck by the Rev. Leo Mannheimer in his address of welcome when he 
said: 'If the churches, instead of directing their attention to those doctrinal differences which 
will never be settled by mankind, directed themselves to the improving of our city so that the 
children of this and the coming generations should have a more beautiful and healthful 
environment to grow to manhood in, who knows how soon we would make of this an ideal 
city?’ The opening prayer was by Rev. H. B. Howe of the Second Presbyterian Church; 
benediction was given by Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Shaw of Trinity M. E. Church. Other speakers 
were Rev. D. Stuart Hamilton of St. Paul's Church; Rev. Arthur N. Bean of the First English 
Lutheran Church; Rev. W. W. Walker of St. Augustine Presbyterian Church, and the Hon. 
John W. Griggs. The opening prayer was by Rev. Samuel A. Weikert of St. Mark's Church. 
The attendance represented all denominations and completely filled the synagogue." The 
Monitor asks, "With what brow then can these Christian preachers come before their 
congregations and preach Christ? Where is the sincerity in a Christian preacher if he can so 
ignore the fundamental teachings of Christianity? Where is the sincerity in a Jewish rabbi when 
he can pretend that he does not care whether Christ is God or not? We add, And especially 
shame on one who bears the Lutheran name, if he is capable of such atrocious denial and 
hypocrisy! E. P. 

The Saints of Protestantism. After extolling the glory and blessedness of people who have 
a St. Patrick, the New World commiserates with Protestants: "It is a lonesome thing to belong 
to a religion that has no saints." But yes, Protestants have their "saints" too, and what saints? 
"But the sad creed of the seceders has as its founders and patron saints such specimens as 
Henry VIII of the many wives and the convenient headsman; Martin Luther, who broke his 
friar's vows for a life of beer and skittles; vindictive John Calvin, who burned unfortunate 
Michael Servetus at the stake on account of a dogmatic squabble in the manufacture of new 
religions; and gloomy John Knox, who imprinted the sour wrinkles of sectarian bigotry on 
the face 
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of bonnie Scotland. Why need our non-Catholic brethren lay claim to St. Patrick? They 
wouldn't pray to him for his intercession if they had him. And maybe he wouldn't listen to 
them if they did." - Luther a beer drinker, and that's why he had to give up the papacy! 
Admittedly, he did not fit into the "holy" (?) society. But he must have had rather frequent and 
long and energetic light moments just to write all those books. And to maltreat poor Servetus 
for a minor "dogmatic squabble," for denying the Trinity of God! If it had still been about 
something proper, like the authority of the Pope! "They wouldn't pray to St. Patrick." Indeed 
not. ELP: 

The Catholic Population in the Adjusted States. The official atholic Directory, 
published by Kennedy & Sons, of New York, gives the following figures: 15,154,158 Catholics 
in the United States proper, and 23,329,047 in the whole under the protection of the United 
States; in the Philippines, 7,131,989; in Portoriko, 999,350; in Alaska, 11,510; in Hawai, 42,108; 
and in the Canal Zone, 900. -- It will be remembered that the Catholics at the time were not 
satisfied with the figures given them by the Federal Census, and approached President Tast to 
have a separate Catholic census taken. Of course, the President had no authority to do that. 
Now they seem to have arranged for that census themselves. The growth of the Catholic 
population in 1912 is given as 138,589. That will not satisfy some, they say. Then the New 
World gives the explanation: in 35 dioceses the official figures would simply have been reported 
again. So they must have been correct. One likes to impress with large numbers. From Canada, 
too, a friend sends us a comparison of the official count and the Catholic figures, which shows 
how the Catholics attribute to themselves larger and to the Protestants smaller numbers than 
the official report gives. Even of this their own count the New World says: "It is not only 
possible, but probable, that the figures in many such cases are not accurate or complete, and 
that therefore the increase in our Catholic population during 1912 was considerably larger 
than the directory figures disclose. That the growth of the Church under the Stars and Stripes 
is steady, substantial, and healthy there can be no doubt; the figures prove it beyond question. 
‘ Ey P. 

The principles of Socialism, according to the New World, are stated by a leader of it in 
the following letter to the Toronto Globe: "To the Editor of the Globe: - Would you permit 
me, as the accredited organizer for the Socialist party of Canada for the Province of Ontario, 
to give a repudiation to the statement of the Rev. Dr. Chown that ‘Socialism is founded upon 
the teachings of Jesus'. The Socialist position is founded upon science, both sociological and 
economic. As such it is opposed to all religions, which, we maintain, were products of given 
social conditions. With the establishment of a social regime, Christianity, Judaism, and all 
supernatural ideas clinging to mankind will be abolished. The Socialist party of Canada is 
opposed to the unscientific worship of Christ, Buddha, or Mahomet, We do not believe in 
the salvation of the Church. We oppose that idea. It is far better to have the people to 
understand this now than 
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let the confusion exist, or let it be disseminated in the pulpit. Socialists cannot believe in any 
supernatural God. If they do, they are not Socialists. The pamphlet issued by the Socialist 
party of Great Britain on ‘Socialism and Religion’ is the only attitude we can take up. The 
Church will find in us its unrelenting foes. Christianity with its superstitions must be 
submerged before the workers obtain their complete emancipation. That is our slogan. That 
is our challenge. Far better let it be known now, and so avoid misconception in the future. 
Finally, a Christian cannot be a Socialist, and a Socialist cannot be a believer in Christ or 
God. - Moses Baritz." 


Against the Mormons the Chicago Journal stages a campaign and is supported by the 
International Oouneil kor Obristian and Patriotic Service in New York (100 Broad St.). There 
are petitions exposed against the Mormon Church as polygamous, treasonable and dangerous 
to the state. One petition is directed to the Attorney-General to take action against the Mormon 
Church first for its polygamy and second for its "establishment and maintenance of commercial 
monopolies in defiance of the antitrust statutes of the United States." The second petition to 
be sent to the Postmaster-General, who should revoke their postal privileges, and a third to the 
President and members of the Senate, that the expulsion proceedings against Reed Smoot be 
resumed. E. P. 


"Higher Criticism" Among Mormons. The exposure of the "Book of Abraham," 
purporting to be a translation of Egyptian hieroglyphics by Joseph Smith, as a hoax by Bishop 
Spalding has caused general consternation, fear, and doubt in Mormon circles. Now the 
foundation of Mormonism is being shaken even more, and concern is increasing. Rev. J. A. 
Livingston Smith, who has been a Presbyterian missionary in Utah for fifteen years, reports: The 
general disbelief and ridicule and suspicion of the golden plates and ghost glasses and eye- 
witnesses have done their work. The Mormon Church itself, through its "First Presidency," has 
Officially declared that that "mechanical theory" must be abandoned as "absurd, ridiculous, and 
contemptible." In its place should be substituted the so-called "manual theory," which takes its 
name from the fact that its new official theologian and apologist, Brigham H. Roberts, sets it forth 
in his "Senior Manual," which is a text-book for its missionaries. The theory is this: Joseph 
Smith, by great effort of his mind, by faith, power, and gift of God, saw in that Urim and 
Thummim, not the mechanical and infallible translation of Egyptian hieroglyphics into the English 
language, but only the concepts and thoughts, "conception or thought," of the hieroglyphics, 
which he then formulated in the best English he had at his command, "in view of his limited 
opportunities and environment." Rev. Smith reports that as a result of this rally a great 
excitement, a real horror and despair passes through the Mormon ranks. No wonder; for the 
adoption of this "theory" means pretty much the same thing to Mormonism as the prevalence of 
"higher criticism" would mean to Christianity, namely, the beginning of the end. E. P. 
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ll. Abroad 


The well-known modern Nuremberg preacher Dr. Rittelmeyer spoke in Strasbourg at the end of 
November last year. The "Ev. Vereinigung" had called him. From this circumstance one can 
already see how they themselves take a stand on religious and ecclesiastical questions. From 
Rittelmeyer's lecture only a few samples: "Every compulsion to confess must disappear." "The 
obligation to confess must at most be an obligation to reverence the past." "A new confession is 
impossible"; though in the disjointedness of our ecclesiastical conditions, where every one has a 
different faith. "The old world view must be abandoned." "The dogmas are to be regarded as 
religiously necessary phases of development" (thus belong to the old rubbish for the present 
time); "the work must not be regarded merely as preparation for eternity" (thus the "One is 
needful" no longer has full validity); "a new world of God must be organically formed out of the 
present world." (God's Word says that the world in trouble will get worse and worse until the HER 
comes and destroys it). "Few men suspect what futures slumber in man, which attain to a 
personal being" (Paul knows nothing of these futures; he only knows that in him, that is, in his 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing). Of Christo the Lecture says: "In him is fulfilled the longing even of 
modern man, the purity of the line of life, the unity of man, life, and profession." - These samples 
should suffice. Rightly, in Bavaria, Rittelmeyer was not allowed to advance to the position of chief 
preacher of the Lorenzer congregation in Nuremberg, as had been planned. But should he be 
allowed to hold office at all in a Lutheran church-the Bavarian one, after all, still wants to be a 
Lutheran one, unlike the Alsatian one? (Th. BI.) 


Before the "Jatho case” the Church will now finally have peace. The ? Jatho in Cologne has 
recently died. But the mischief he has wrought remains, and so do his followers and comrades- 
in-arms. E. P. 


“The Power Struggle of Two Religions.” Under this title a private lecturer of theology at 
the Berlin University, Dr. Eugen Fischer, publishes a sensational essay in the monistic journal 
"Die Tat" edited by Ernst Horneffer. He wants nothing to do with Harnack's proposals for 
mediation; he wants the decisive struggle. "And not the decisive struggle of two ecclesiastical 
parties, but of two irreconcilably opposed religions, the religion of the imagined beyond and that 
of realities on the other hand." "The struggle burns," writes Fischer, "of that | am convinced. It 
burns for the mystery of the soul, for the source of strength to which each must rush or creep, for 
the place of excitement for the feeling whose name is God. The Oberkirchenrat seeks it in 
unreality, Traub and Jatho in reality. The Oberkirchenrat fights for the delusion of an unworldly 
world which has been pressing upon our brains for two thousand years, that we have almost all 
become insane and have made right insane explanations of the world; Traub and Jatho feel the 
liberation which lies in the conquest of the world, and follow the voices of the grown." If Harnack 
only wants to abolish the Apostolicon, Lic. Fischer also wants to abolish the Father- 
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ours. "Do any of us believe in the man above or in the blue tent? Or if it is not the blue tent, but 
the so-called beyond: where, what is this, the beyond? Is it no place at all? And what then? | 
have sense of reality - if | cannot somehow determine it, | suppose it is not. And if the Father in 
heaven is not to be a man, but a so-called spirit: what is that, a spirit? Something with a very 
thin, invisible, yet existing body? Then it must have its abode somewhere, in the air, in the earth, 
or else. Show it, prove it. That cannot be done; it must have no body at all. A spirit without a 
body - is there such a thing? Where, how is that? Is that something other than nothing? No, that 
is nothing in reality. You see: If one abolishes the Apostolic and abolishes whatever else one 
wants, the whole delusion of the imaginary spirit in the imaginary place where it is supposed to 
be God takes refuge in the first five words of the Lord's Prayer. And since everything that is 
believed in the church hangs on this conceit, and since it is only about its maintenance or 
elimination that the struggle between the Oberkirchenrat and Jatho- Traub turns at last, it will be 
in vain to try to mediate the giant struggle of two ages." All this is written by a private lecturer in 
Christian theology at the Berlin University. What do they say in the Berlin faculty to such an 
abuse of the name of theology? 
(A. E. L. K.) 


The anti-clerical papers report a great success of the "Non-Denominational Committee". 
Hundreds, even thousands, are said to have already declared their resignation in individual 
cities. Apparently the reporters have greatly exaggerated and have already described all those 
who, perhaps under the impression of the diatribes, had signed the lists as having resigned. In 
the parishes, especially in the Protestant ones - and in the Catholic ones even less so - at least 
so far there has been no sign of such a mass resignation movement. The committee always 
cites Schweinfurt as an example; there, 735 resignations were supposed to have taken place 
by mid-October of last year. In response to an inquiry, the Protestant deanery there stated that 
in 1912 the number of resignations had been greater than in the two preceding years (1911: 13, 
1910: 11), but that by December 1 they had amounted to only 52 and not 735; and that 700 of 
the Catholic congregation of Schweinfurt, which numbers only about 7,700 souls, should have 
suddenly resigned is hardly to be assumed. (D. A. G.) 


To celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, a statue is to be erected in 
Strasbourg in 1917, according to the "Strassb. Post", a statue of the Alsatian reformer Martin 
Bucer is to be erected in Strasbourg in 1917. For this purpose a committee has been formed, 
whose managing committee consists of the president Dr. Curtius, Dr. Piepenbring (president of 
the reformed synod), pastor Unsinger, Prof. Dr. Ficker and tax director Gétz. - Bucer was a man 
who, as the "Post" writes, "was Luther's pupil, Zwingli's comrade in arms, and the foreman and 
associate of Calvin." The Bucer of 1536, who with Luther and the Wittenberg theologians 
concluded the Wittenberg Concord 
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is not known, or not wanted to be known. One knows only the Union man, and he must be 
celebrated! (Th. BI.) 

Prof. D. Baumgarten (Kiel) spoke about the results of theological criticism in religious 
education on January 6 in the Palastra Albertina in K6nigsberg. He was so honest as to answer 
in the negative to the question whether there were any results of theological criticism at all which 
could lay claim to general recognition. While making no secret of his own position, he declared 
it to be presumptuous to assert that theological science had brought to light results which would 
be recognized by all honest and thorough-minded investigators. This refers not only to the 
question of what belongs essentially to the religion of JESUS, or to the character of the 
Reformation, and what to the envelope of contemporary history, but also to the method of 
theological science. Fixed results can therefore exist only for certain groups of theological critics. 
If now D. Baumgarten, even if he does not hesitate to declare himself a member of the historical- 
critical school of thought, is far from thinking that its views should be transferred to religious 
education without further ado. Even if the teacher has to answer critical questions of the children 
- which are asked by him without any reason - according to his personal conviction, he must 
never propagandize for his view or make the opposite view incomprehensible and ridiculous. He 
must then communicate the various views to the pupils, in order to introduce them to the religious 
struggles of the present day. In this way the youth will be filled with respect for sacred beliefs 
and saved from the worst, shallow judgment. (E. K. Z.). 

Maurenbrecher learns that the following also applies to the Social Democrats and their 
behavior: ingratitude is the world's reward. Because he recently claimed that war, even war of 
aggression, is not to be rejected in every case, he is threatened with expulsion from the Social 
Democratic Party. The "Hamburger Echo" writes: "If Maurenbrecher himself does not have the 
tact to leave the Social Democratic Party, he must be expelled. He has shown that inwardly he 
has nothing more in common with international Social Democracy; therefore the consequence 
must be drawn." And the "Vorwarts" not only appropriates this judgment, but goes on to say: "We 
think that the consequence should have been drawn as early as 1911 because of 
Maurenbrecher's conduct in the Morocco conflict. But the busy gentleman is evidently 
speculating on martyrdom with the obligatory hoopla of the liberal press." - Social Democracy 
knows it; he who is no longer with it, but against it, belongs out. In the Church, on the other hand, 
there must be equality of directions. In any case, "martyrdom with the obligatory fanfare of the 
liberal press" also plays a large role there. 

E. P. 

Prayer in the local language. "St. Boniface" writes in its January issue: "The reading of 
the Mass in the local language would bring with it various inconveniences. If the priest were to 
speak softly, if he were to emphasize wrongly, if he were to say the prayers too quickly, too 
unctuously and affectedly, first the priest would be ridiculed, then the matter itself. The priest 
would not stand as a mediator between God and man, but rather as a 
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but more as an actor. He would probably often be judged by the power of his delivery, the 
elegance of his manner, the beauty of his presentation, but not by virtue, piety and scholarship. 
Remember, too, that most devotees have their special concern on their hearts and wish to unite 
with the praying priest undisturbed. This is a need of the heart. This would be less satisfied if 
the priest prayed everything aloud in the vernacular. It would be a disturbance." - 1 Cor. 14 the 
apostle says something quite different. But - hoc non obstante. E. P. 

The sixteenth secular celebration of Constantine's Edict of Toleration of Milan is 
celebrated in Rome. A committee appointed by the Pope makes suggestions about the course 
of the celebration. As a reason for making the event important and celebrating it, the committee 
gives this one: "Another point is that it could be made a splendid opportunity to educate the 
world up to the necessity of papal independence as a requisite for universal peace." - But a 
large part of the world is still more convinced of the necessity of another independence. E. P. 

Involvement in Genoa. It is well known that the Italian Government does not wish to 
grant its exequatur to Mgr. Caron, who is designated as the successor of the almost banished, 
very popular Semeria. The New World reports: A deputation of two hundred eminent Catholics 
of Genoa, clergy and laity, went to Rome to ask the Pope to send Mgr. Caron even without the 
consent of the Government. The Marchese Pallavicini, he said, had given her palace for the 
episcopal residence, and the Catholics of Genoa wished to present from their private means 
the money for the maintenance of the Archbishop. "The Pope's reply to the deputation has 
created a sensation all over Italy. He forcibly denounced the unjustifiable action of the 
government in thwarting the Supreme Pontiff's exercise of his God-given right to select 
bishops without the interference of the civil authorities." This was the first time in his ten-year 
pontificate that such a thing had happened, he added "with some bitterness." Referring to the 
fierce speeches in Parliament against the Church, he expressed regret that no one had stood 
up for the rights of the Apostolic See. He was sorry, but he did not see how he could send Caron 
under the circumstances. The enemies of the Church would then certainly allow themselves 
more violence ("outrages") against the Church, and the Holy See would be held responsible for 
all the disturbances that would certainly follow. - Such entanglements were easier to avoid in 
those days when one could put one's foot on the neck of secular princes. Tempi passati. 

E. P. 

The papal Ne Temere decree made no impression at all in Italy, because Italy has the 
obligatory civil marriage. Now Rev. Alexander Robertson of Venice reports in the Christian 
Herald that it happens again and again that priests perform marriages without a previous civil 
marriage. There were also hotels in Rome that were in cahoots with them, where many such 
unlawful marriages were performed. Mainly well-off American women were often married in this 
way to aristocrats who were rich in title but poor in money, only to find out soon that they had 
not been married at all, but had only been cheated. 
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had been married. Therefore present deputies had applied to parliament for a law punishing with 
imprisonment the priest together with his witnesses who presumes to want to marry people in 
church who do not bring the written proof that they have been married before by the municipal 
officials. Robertson recommends civil marriage to all states as the best measure against ne 
temere. If our states were to adopt civil marriage, we should probably be among the last to 


protest against it. E. P. 
Aguinaldo, the former Philippine rebel leader, has become a member of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. E. P. 


Practical Alliance. In Nanking, China, candidates for the preaching ministry of the Methodist 
Church, the Brethren Church and the Presbyterians are being trained in the same school. These, 
after completing their studies, will preach the gospel among one hundred million people in four 
provinces. It is hoped to send out four hundred preachers within ten years. While the seminary 
is under a unified leadership, the young men of the various denominations are instructed in the 
doctrines and church discipline of their own denomination. Now it is interesting to note that in 
this the students attend not only the instruction of their church, but also that of the other two 
denominations. - Thus the "Apologist" reports. If one can cooperate with each other in such a 
way, then one does not see why one still wants to maintain the difference between the 
denominations. And if, on the other hand, there are sufficient reasons before God that compel 
us to keep the denominations separate, then we cannot understand how we can cooperate in 
this way. 

E.P. 

The first processions of pilgrims in connection with the Constantinian Jubilee celebration have 
already arrived in the Eternal City. The ceremonies of the festivity, which, as is well known, will 
continue until December, began with a solemn service in the Catacomb of St. Calixtus. - If they 
will only leave enough money in Rome, and turn out in sufficiently large crowds, so that there 
will be a proper glorification of the Papacy! ESP. 

Eucharistic Congress. The Committee in charge of the arrangements for the World 
Eucharistic Congress to be held on the island of Malta has published the official programme. 
The Congress will begin on the afternoon of April 22 with the reception of the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal Ferrata, and will conclude with a procession and the blessing of the Blessed Sacrament 
on April 27. - There again a piece of bread will be given idolatrous veneration, since Christ did 
not say: Take bread and do something with it and it will become my body. 

E. P. 

About the latest spawn of papal insolence our Roman co-worker draughts us: Since various 
papers have claimed that the Church recognizes freedom of worship, the Osservatore Romano 
wants to explain in an editorial the true Church doctrine about it, so that "such colossal errors 
and pernicious fantasies will find no ground." The Osservatore writes: That even in some 
Catholic States, among other morbid liberties, there is freedom of worship is unfortunately true. 
This philosophical nonsense and theological error is easily explained by the 
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The Church is not a party to the apostasy of these States from the truth and from the sound 
practical criterion in religious matters. It would be wrong, however, to conclude from the fact that 
the church maintains good relations with such states that Rome approves and sanctions freedom 
of worship and similar things. Rome never grants freedom of worship and similar liberties to 
Catholic States, but endures them only in consequence of the apostasy of governments from 
Catholic sentiment. In states of other faiths or of other faiths, on the other hand, the Church 
demands freedom of worship for the Catholic minority, because that is the only guarantee for 
the spread of the Church's truth. One sees, the Osservatore only works on 
the famous phrase of Louis Veuillot: "If we are at the helm, we deny you liberty on the basis of 
our principles; if you are at the helm, we demand liberty on the basis of your principles." And this 
cudgel the tenth Pius throws between the legs of the German Centre in the hour when it seeks 
to brand the German Empire as the most immoral institution in the world because of the Jesuit 
Residual Law. 
(Daily News.) 

Something new from the miraculous town of Lourdes. Mary-Lourdes, the little 
Pyrenean town in France, with its mysterious grotto and its spring of grace, visited annually by 
thousands of Catholic pilgrims, but also believed to be able to cure all diseases and repair all 
damage, has now come before the public in another way most welcome to Protestants and all 
true children of God. For the English evangelist, Samuel Levermoore, has recently arrived there 
with his gospel van, to labor among the Catholic pilgrims of various nationalities, who at present 
number about 25,000. He writes after "On the Waiting": "In the main street, where all the shops 
on both sides are dedicated to the sale of idols, there is a small crowd, one man and two women; 
the man carries a placard with beautiful scriptural words. A crowd is gathering. To this the gospel 
is preached. There is great excitement. Many are astonished and affected. "How is this?" 
exclaims one to another; "these people believe in God and in JESUS CHRIST. | always thought 
the Protestants believed in neither." The commotion increases. A man grabs the speaker. The 
priests cheer the people on. Then the police arrive and take the three people into custody. On 
the long walk there is again much opportunity to proclaim the truth. The large crowd follows. The 
priests tell the people that the English are turning to Rome, etc. But the power of the Holy Spirit 
prevails. God's word retains the victory. The prisoners are finally let go." Thus there are constant 
reports of "miracles" that have happened; of the tremendous progress of Catholicism; rosaries 
that have lain on Calvary in Jerusalem and touched the rock of the grotto in Lourdes are sold for 
2 marks; Mr. C. Liebel, Sr. in Waldsee (Wurttemberg) supplies water from the spring of grace at 
Lourdes in sealed demijohns of 4 litres, always freshly filled, free of charge at the price of 4.50 
(the latter an advertisement in the "Maria-Lourdes-Kalender" after the Munich weekly "Marz"). 
But the Lord Jesus must still be victorious in Lourdes, even if Rome tries to keep its people in a 
state of derangement. (Apol.) 
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The center has strange notions of state authority and loyalty, although it loves to play 
itself up again and again as the best guardian of authority. It has even seen fit to advise the 
Jesuits that they should simply take up their work and not worry any further about "the shameful 
law of expulsion, which makes a mockery of all justice. Perhaps they could first be imprisoned 
for this, but that would only have the best effect on the people, who would at last be properly 
roused by it. Doesn't the Social Democratic "Volksftimme" in Mannheim hit the nail on the head 
when it remarks: "That is at last an open and honest word! All the respect for the authority of the 
state, for order and law, which the clergy always preaches so loudly in the struggle against the 
‘subversive’ Social Democracy, is in its case sheer hypocrisy and a duty which binds only the 
others, but not itself" (Wbg.). 

With which means one works at all at present, a pastoral priest shows in the 
"Munchener Neueste Nachrichten" with a drastic example. He takes a close look at the following 
sentence in the statement of the Center leader Dr. Spahn of December 4 of last year: "The 
announcement of the Federal Council of November 28, 1912, violates the freedom of conscience 
of all Catholics who must be allowed to receive the administration of the sacraments from those 
priests in whom they place their trust." That this is an utterly monstrous heresy is actually seen 
by every child. For, according to Catholic doctrine, the sacraments and their effects are entirely 
independent of the priests who administer them (opus operatum), and even in the case of Easter 
Communion and the last sacraments the Catholic is directed to his parish clergy, unless there 
are very weighty reasons against it. The Catholic must have no doubt at all about the effect of 
the sacraments, even if the priest who administers them does not suit him. Should the Center, 
with its many spiritual members, really not have known this? Of course it did; it would be an 
insult to suppose otherwise. But they found it useful to adopt the Protestant conception of the 
ecclesiastical office, because with it they could so nicely complain about the "need of 
conscience" of the Catholic people. By the way, the 30,000 German pastoral priests are 
justifiably not very edified by the declaration of mistrust which for them lies in the Declaration of 
the Centre, as if the Catholic people could really only give full confidence to the 50 to 100 
German Jesuits, who, according to the assertion of the Ultramontanes, are only concerned. 

(Wbg.) 

Religious orders and cooperatives of the Catholic Church. According to the "papal 
yearbook" there are 1000 Carthusians, 100 Marists, 1900 Carmelites, 300 Lazarists, 4000 
Redemptorists, 4450 Benedictines, 4486 Dominicans, 10,173 Capuchins, 14,630 School 
Brothers, 16,471 Jesuits and 16,968 Franciscans. To these must be added the numerous orders 
of women. In general, however, the number of members of the orders has diminished; in 1750, 
for example, there were 22,787 Jesuits and 32,821 Franciscans. 

(E. K. Z.) 

The New Kantians are so fond of invoking the old philosopher. How then does 

Immanuel Kant express himself? "A clergyman is bound, 
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his catechism students and his congregation according to the symbol of the church he serves, 
to do his discourse; for he has been accepted on this condition." Nor does the philosopher Rud. 
Eucken judge otherwise: "The becoming one of God and man in one person, and the redemption 
effected thereby, forms the central dogma of Christianity. All other distinguishing dogmas . . . 
follow from it with compelling necessity, [? L. u. W.] In the development of those dogmas there 
is a tremendous logic which cannot be broken off in the middle." We pastors have nothing else 
to do but to preach the Gospel as we have received it through the evangelists and apostles. We 
have not to make the faith. We leave that to the self-saviors. Nor did the apostles, as instruments 
of the Holy Spirit, do anything but proclaim the great facts by which God wrought our redemption. 
(D. A. G.) 

Wodanspuk. Where blind hatred against Judaism can lead is shown by the statement of an 
anti-Semitic newspaper man. Because Jewish business houses draw great profits from the heavy 
Christmas traffic, someone had lamentingly said that Christmas was gradually becoming a 
Jewish festival. To this the "Staatsbiirgerzeitung" gave the answer: "Fortunately we are still so 
far German that we can greet our old Wodan in Santa Claus. And we will not let any Christian 
take that away from us. After all, it was first and foremost under the Christian flag that everything 
sacred to the fathers was degraded and distorted in German lands with fire, sword and religious 
scare tactics." - Thus the "StaatsbUrgerzeitung" lets itself write an unclear head. If the serious 
circles of our people sigh for deliverance from the pressure of the Jewish press, we would all the 
more like to be preserved from Christian journalists of this sort. That is the pity of the German 
Christmas, despite all its poetry: they sing of the Christ Child and mean Santa Claus. 

(D. A. G.) 

About the decline in the sale of trash literature the "Zeitungsverlag" recently brought the following 
pleasing announcement: The turnover achieved in Germany with trash literature in the year 
1910/11 has declined considerably. While in 1908/09 a total turnover of 60 million marks was 
achieved, the sale of trash literature of all kinds in 1909/10 fell to about 55 million. Everywhere 
where organizations and official measures have been taken to counteract the spread of trash 
literature, a marked decline in sales has been seen. A large number of booksellers have refused 
to stock and sell trashy literature. In exchange, good popular literature has been sold at cheap 
prices. According to superficial calculations that can already be made for last year, a further 
decline of about 10 million marks can be assumed as certain. Indicative of the extent to which 
sales have declined is the fact that trashy novels are nowhere near their fairy-tale circulations. 
The average circulation of trash novels published in the last year has fallen to 10,000 copies. Only 
one novel, dealing with an aviation tragedy, has seen a larger circulation, which can be explained 
by its contemporary theme. 

(E. K. Z.) 
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The Beatitudes. 


General. 

The so called beatitudes are found in Matth. 5, 3-12. They form the first part 
of a longer sermon of Christ. In the introduction the place where these words were 
spoken is mentioned. For it says v. 1, "And when he saw the people, he went up into 
a mountain, and sat down." JEsus had entered upon his teaching ministry, and heaps 
of people flocked to hear the great prophet from Nazareth. So one day, to await his 
ministry, he went up a mountain. The scripture does not give any further information 
about the place; but we may conclude that it was a mountain in Galilee, because 
there the Lord was at that time, as the context shows, Ch. 4, 18. 23. So we also read 
that the Lord went down from the mountain to Capernaum after he had finished 
preaching, Ch. 8, 1. 5. So the place we are talking about here is to be looked for in 
Galilee not far from Capernaum. The mountain, which the inhabitants there now call 
Parum el Hittin, is regarded as "the mountain of the blisses," and is gladly visited by 
pilgrims. Where there are the ruins of a small building, probably a chapel, is said to 
be the place from which Christ spoke. 

The introduction continues: "His disciples came to him. And he taught them" 
is especially important for the understanding of this passage of Scripture and should 
be noted. Christ, of course, preaches to the whole people; everyone can and should 
learn here, but he especially addresses his disciples. They are the nearest to him, 
both in space and in spirit. And what is it that he teaches them in particular on this 
occasion? Well, he has set himself in this sermon to teach the very law. Whereas 
otherwise he is so fond of letting his mouth overflow with the revelation of the good, 
gracious will of God concerning the redemption of the human race, here it pleases 
him to declare just once the holy will of God and to 
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to put the true spiritual mind of the same in perspective. He instructs his disciples to 
make the law the rule and guide of their lives. As his disciples they stand in faith in 
him as their Saviour; so they are now also to learn to prove their faith by good works. 
Out of a mountain, from Sinai, the law had once been given by Moses; on a 
mountain, the mountain of blessedness, it is explained by the Lawgiver himself. 
Thus the Sermon on the Mount, according to its proper scopus, belongs to the 
domain of the law; and this is also true of the Beatitudes, with which it begins. Luther 
says: "These eight pieces" (namely, the Beatitudes) "are nothing else than a doctrine 
of the fruits and good works of a Christian, before which faith must first be there as 
the tree and principal piece." (St. L. ed. VII, 373.) As a doctrine of works they belong 
to the law. 

These sentences have their name "Beatitudes" from the words with which 
they begin. Maxdpioi, that is, blessed, happy, blessed are, so begin all the 
sentences belonging to this section. By this expression the Greeks denoted the state 
of their gods, who were thought to be raptured from all adversity. In the New 
Testament this "blessedness" is first ascribed to God, e. g. 1 Tim. 1, 11: "according 
to the glorious gospel of the blessed God." It is further said of the faithful departed, 
Revelation 14:13: "Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth." 
Finally, however, this expression is also used to designate the blessed state of the 
children of God here on earth, e.g. Joh. 13, 17: "If ye know these things, blessed 
are ye if ye do them"; Jam. 1, 25:". . . the same will be blessed in his deed". To 
these latter passages also belongs Matth. 5, 3-11. The Lord Jesus promises His 
disciples temporal and eternal, physical and spiritual happiness. What this consists 
of in the individual cases will be considered in each of the following passages. 

It is remarkable how well the Lord really draws his disciples to a life according 
to the law, how he knows how to make them want to do so. In view of the fact that 
they still live in the sinful flesh and are so weak, he gives them a spiritual medicine 
in every verse, as it were, which he, however, strongly sugars by the general and 
subsequently specialized promise that precedes it. As in the prayer of the Lord, by 
the prefixed word "Father," he entices to confident recital of the following petitions, 
so here by the prefixed beatitude he entices to careful observance of his precepts. 
Luther says: "This is ever a fine, sweet, kindly beginning of his teaching and 
preaching. For he does not proceed like Moses or a teacher of the law with domains, 
dread and terror, but in a most friendly manner with vain charms and curls and sweet 
promises." (VII, 354.) But then Luther laments 
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But he also says that we have become so accustomed to the words that we no longer 
appreciate them. He says: "But now that it is so common that everyone has it written 
in a book and can read it every day, no one considers it something special and 
delicious. Yea, we grow weary of it to that end, and cast it to the winds, as if it had 
not been spoken by the high majesty from heaven, but by some cobbler." (ibid.) 

It should also be noted that the Beatitudes are internally connected. They are 
like the links of a chain which, interlocking, form a whole. The Fathers of the Church 
compared them to grapes which grow forth one after another on a vine, but of which 
the first does not fall off when the last becomes ripe. "Equally endangered would all 
be, if one were wanting.” (Basil.) 

The first beatitude. 

"Blessed are they that are poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven," 
v. 3. - This beatitude, then, is to them that are poor in spirit, the mtwyot tw avevuati. 
ITtwyo¢ means poor, beggarly; 6 atwydc, the beggar. //vevuati, according to the 
spirit, or in the spirit. Christ's opinion and precept, then, is this: His disciples are to 
be altogether poor in spirit. Now what does this mean? Schirlitz, in his Dictionary (p. 
367), thus says: "Oi atwyoi tw avevuati, that is, those who are poor in higher 
education of the spirit, the uneducated (from whose midst JEsus at first won more 
disciples than from the so-called educated circles), Matth. 5, 3." But this is a one- 
sided, even insipid explanation. Luther refers the expression especially to the fact 
that JEsu's disciples should not be attached with their hearts and minds to earthly 
goods. In this respect they are to stand in contrast to the money-grubbing Pharisees 
of his day. He says, "For this was the summa of their doctrine, that if a man 
prospered here on earth, he would be blessed and happy. . . . Against this Christ 
opens his mouth and says that there is something else to it, except that there is 
enough here on earth. As if to say, Ye beloved disciples, when ye preach among the 
people, ye shall find them all teaching and believing that whosoever is rich, mighty, 
etc., is indeed blessed; and again, that whosoever is poor and miserable is rejected 
and condemned in the sight of God. For the Jews were strong in the belief that if a 
man were well, it was a sign that he had a gracious God. This is still the belief of all 
the world to this day, especially of the Turks, who rely most heavily on it and 
strengthen themselves, and therefore conclude that it would not be possible for them 
to have so much happiness and blessing if they were not God's people, and if he 
were merciful to them above all others. So also with us the whole papacy believes, 
and the foundation of their doctrine and life is that they have only enough, 
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and with it have brought to themselves the goods of all the world, as you can see 
before your eyes. Summa, this is the greatest and widest faith of religion on earth, 
in which all men remain according to flesh and blood, and can regard no other for 
blessedness. . . . Where there is miserliness in the heart, he is called spiritually rich; 
and again, spiritually poor, he that is not attached to it, and can leave it out of the 
heart, as Christ saith elsewhere (Matt. 19:29): Whosoever shall leave houses, and 
lands, and child, and wife, etc., shall have it again an hundredfold." (VII, 356. 357. 
360.) 

But we rightly go further in explaining the term "spiritually poor". The Scripture 
also calls poverty when a person recognizes how he has nothing of spiritual goods 
of any value before God. Matth. 11, 5 it says: "To the poor the gospel is preached." 
The promise of Is. 61, 1 was fulfilled: "He sent me to preach to the poor." So the 
poor are the wretched, and what their wretchedness consists of is shown more 
exactly in Is. 62, 2, where it says: "I look upon the wretched, and the brokenhearted, 
and the fearful of my word." So this poverty is about poor sinners, about people who 
let the law bring them to the realization that there is nothing good in them by nature. 
A beautiful explanation of the expression "spiritually poor" is found in the "Magazin 
‘fir ev.-luth. Homiletik" (Jhrg. 13, p. 240 ff.). There it says: "To be spiritually poor 
means as much as to be poor in spirit, low and slight, afflicted and miserable. .. . 
Since man has become a sinner, he has and possesses nothing truly good in the 
sight of God; he entirely lacks the glory which he ought to have in God. Innocence, 
holiness, and righteousness, which God had created for him, he has lost; he has no 
garment in which he can stand before God. All his own righteousness and virtue, 
which he thinks he has, and insists upon, is a lie and a deceit, even a stinking, filthy 
garment in the sight of God. But more; not only is man by nature without all 
righteousness that is valid before God, quite poor, naked, and bare before God, but 
he is also by nature inclined to all evil. His heart is sinful and depraved, and out of 
it, as from a poisoned fountain, come forth evil thoughts, murder, adultery, and so 
forth. Yes, out of this fountain flow the sins and transgressions of all God's 
commandments, sins against God and neighbor, sins in thought, word, and deed. 
Thus man is poorer than poor; he also hath iniquity before God upon him; he owes 
God more than ten thousand pounds, and heaps up iniquity the more and more." 

How much a man possesses in this affliction of heart over his spiritual lack of 
earthly goods is of no consequence. Most of the time, however, it is the poor in body 
who are poor in spirit. We have examples of this in the widow of Zarpath. 
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and of poor Lazarus. But spiritual poverty is by no means guaranteed by physical 
poverty and lowliness. Luther says: "Many a beggar who takes bread at the door is 
found more proud and wicked than any rich man, and many a shabby peasant with 
whom there is less to be done than with any lord or prince." (VII, 358.) On the other 
hand, however, even earthly rich men may very well be spiritually poor, as we see, 
e. g., in Jacob, who says, Gen. 32, 10: "| am too lowly of all mercy and of all 
faithfulness, which thou hast done to thy servant." So also David confesses, "But | 
am wretched and poor,” Ps. 70:6. 

Now we come to the promise which the spiritually poor have. "Blessed are 
they, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, as the Lord declares. This kingdom of 
heaven is nothing else than the epitome of all goods and graces in Christ, as they 
are enjoyed here on earth in the Christian church, and finally in heaven in the 
kingdom of glory; it includes righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit, life, and 
blessedness. Rom. 14, 17. Now Christ's opinion is not, of course, that the kingdom 
of heaven is earned by being spiritually poor. No, spiritual poverty is just as 
unmeritorious as physical poverty. He does not say, "The kingdom of heaven is 
theirs," but "is theirs. So we are dealing here with people who in their spiritual poverty 
have already taken hold of Christ's merit in faith, and so have obtained all spiritual 
and heavenly goods of grace, people who are already in the kingdom of heaven. "We 
are already in heaven according to the Spirit and faith . . . . Our hearts, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, with faith in the Word, have taken hold of life in heaven." (Luther.) 

Christ's purpose in this beatitude is rather to encourage his disciples to bear 
spiritual poverty and to practice it. They are to consider that, however bitter this 
poverty may be, they are blessed in that they have the most glorious substitute for 
all that they lack. The sight of the kingdom of heaven, which has become theirs, with 
its blessedness, should make their lot bearable to them. But they should also be 
stimulated by it to strive for ever greater perfection in this matter. If they increase in 
spiritual poverty, they will certainly penetrate deeper and deeper into the kingdom of 
God and become better and better equipped to possess it. Indeed, the fact that the 
way to heavenly riches leads through spiritual poverty is a powerful incentive to 
practice the latter. 

The second beatitude. 

"Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted," v. 4. - This 
beatitude closely follows the preceding; it follows it as the child follows the mother. 
Sorrow is born of poverty, and is found in its wake. As mev& oivtec, mourners, 
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Are the disciples of Jesus here called. God often makes the children of the world 
feel good; he lets them receive their portion in this life. Ps. 73, 3-5 says: "| saw that 
the wicked were so well off. For they are not in the way of death, but stand firm as 
a palace. They are not in calamity like other people, nor are they afflicted like other 
people." These other people are chiefly the children of God; they, in contrast to the 
ungodly, must go through the world as mourners. What great sadness does not the 
spiritual poverty described earlier already bring with it! Right knowledge of sin is 
always accompanied by repentance and sorrow. God's law with its threats contrite 
their minds and terrify their spirits. They are terrified at God's wrath and his just 
punishments. Into what a depth of suffering of this kind does not the Psalmist let us 
look when he says in the 38th Psalm, "Your arrows are in me, and your hand 
presseth upon me. There is nothing wholesome in my body from thy wrath, And 
there is no peace in my bones from my sin. For my sins are gone over my head, 
Like a heavy burden they have become heavy to me. My wounds stink and fester 
because of my folly. | walk crookedly and very stooped; All day long | walk sadly. 
For my loins are all withered, and there is no health in my body. It is very different 
with me, and | howl with the disquietness of my heart." But then, in addition to this 
sorrow over sin, there is much sorrow over its consequences. Sin is an exceedingly 
fruitful mother for innumerable other plagues and distresses. Let us hear a 
testimony of Luther. He says: "If thou but lift up and become a Christian, thou shalt 
well learn what it is to mourn and to suffer. If thou canst no more, take a wife, and 
sit down, and nourish thyself in faith, that thou mayest love the word of God, and do 
that which is commanded thee in thy state; and thou shalt soon learn, both from thy 
neighbors and from thine own house, that things will not go as thou wouldst have 
them, and that they hinder and hinder everywhere, so that thou shalt have enough 
to suffer, and see that it shall hurt thee in thine heart." (VII, 366.) A peculiar example 
of this is Job; he speaks chap. 6, 2. 3: "If one weighed my sorrow and put my 
suffering together in a scale, it would be heavier than the sand of the sea." 
Admittedly, these sufferings of Christians are not always manifest before all eyes; 
they often do not display them in their gestures and words; on the contrary, the 
deepest sufferings keep them ost most secretly. Luther says: "You must not think 
that mourning alone means weeping and wailing or crying like children and women; 
this is not yet the right deep suffering when it comes over the heart and comes out 
to the eyes, but it is when the right great blows come that strike and storm the heart, 
so that one cannot weep and no one is allowed to lament." (VII, 366.) - What, then, 
in short, does the Lord require? 
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of his disciples according to this beatitude? He would have them prove themselves 
His own even in sorrow and affliction. They are not to shake off the effects of the law 
when it leads them to bitter repentance of sin; they are not to become impatient or 
grumble under the various sufferings that come upon them as consequences of sin, 
but are to "bear" their suffering, as Luther so beautifully translates it. 

"Blessed" are they in such sorrow; "for they shall be comforted." Their 
mourning should therefore not be uninterrupted and eternal. Luther says: "If they 
never had any comfort or joy, they would wither and die. For no man is able to endure 
vain mourning, for it saps the sap and strength out of the body, as the wise man says 
(Sir. 30:35): ‘Sadness hath caused many men to perish’ (VII, 368.) God preserves 
Christians from this. He allows their sadness to be accompanied by consolation. Of 
course, it should be noted here that this comfort is not the merit of their suffering. 
Whoever would think that patient suffering would bring relief from pain, deliverance 
from torment, and temporal and eternal refreshment, would be greatly mistaken. All 
comfort in suffering flows solely from God's grace and mercy in Christ. - All three 
Persons of the Divine Being are active in this consolation, according to the 
Scriptures. Jer. 31:13 speaks "Israel's Father" (cf. v. 9): "I will turn their mourning 
into joy, and comfort them, and make them glad after their affliction." Isa. 66, 13, 
where evidently the father also speaks, says: "I will comfort you as a man is 
comforted by his mother." Is. 61, 1. 2 the Messiah, the Son, declares: "The Lord has 
sent me ... to comfort all who mourn." Is. 51, 12 the same says straight: "| am your 
Comforter." Joh. 14, 16 the same is testified of the Holy Spirit. JEsus saith, "I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you for ever, the Spirit of truth." - ZapaxAn& yoovrai, that is, they shall be comforted. 
According to the direction of this office, the Holy Spirit is here called tapdkAntoc, 
Comforter. 

How then does God comfort? He comforts 1. here temporally, either by taking 
away the suffering completely or by giving strength, courage and patience to bear it. 
For the former, Hezekiah is an example; he saith Isa. 38:17, "Behold, | was very 
afraid for comfort; thou hast warmly accepted my soul, that it should not faint; for 
thou castest all my sin behind thee." Of the other, the apostle Paul is an example. 
God said to him, after he had pleaded three times in his grievous affliction, "Be 
satisfied with my grace: for my power is mighty in the weak," 2 Cor. 12:9. But God 
also comforts 2. eternally. In heaven the consolation of his church finally comes to 
completion. There it is fulfilled 
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the promise: "God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for the 
former things are passed away," Revelation 21:4. In Lazarus we have an example 
of this. "But now is he comforted," is the brief description of his condition after death. 
These consolations are so great that the contemplation of them should encourage 
us to willingly bear even the greatest suffering here. Paul exclaims Rom. 8:18, "I 
reckon that this time's suffering is not worthy of the glory that shall be revealed in 
us." 


The third beatitude. 


"Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth," v. 5. - In the first two 
beatitudes the ground is laid for this third. As long as a man does not recognize his 
spiritual poverty, and does not bear sorrow for it, he cannot be truly meek; but if his 
heart has been broken in the manner mentioned, he is sent to this virtue. 01 zpafic, 
that is, the meek, mild, kind. Meekness is the virtue because a man has a gentle 
courage. Augustine says: "Meek are they who, when injustice is done to them, yield, 
and do not resist injustice, but overcome evil with good." (Serm. Dom. in monte.) 
Luther explains the matter thus: "Let each one learn for himself to be gentle toward 
everyone, that is, not to deal and act with his neighbor with unreasonableness out 
of hatred or revenge, as those who are called Hans with their heads through, who 
never want to suffer anything nor give way, but outline world and mountain and 
move trees, do not want to hear anyone's word nor be able to give credit, and quickly 
untie sackcloth and rope, thinking nothing but how they want to avenge themselves 
and strike down." (VII, 370.) Meekness is a special form of love. Paul says 1 Cor. 
13:7, "Love endureth all things." Hence he also connects the two Eph. 4, 2: "Walk 
with all humility and meekness, with patience, forbearing one another in love." The 
gentleness that the Lord Jesus is trying to encourage His disciples to practice is to 
be distinguished from natural gentleness, which is also found among unbelievers. 
There are unbelievers who are of such a natural disposition that they are not easily 
excited, or they have learned, for the sake of outward decency and honor, to 
suppress the excitements of the mind and to adorn themselves outwardly with 
gentleness in gestures and words. So also we read of heathens that they were 
meek. The Greek Socrates is a peculiar example of this. When he was once struck 
with the foot of some one, and his friends exhorted him that he should not suffer it, 
he said to them, "Quid si me asinus calcibus peteret?" What if an ass also strike me 
with his feet? A 
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Another time a man slapped him in anger. Socrates remained quite calm and said 
with a smile: "It is annoying that one cannot foresee when it would be good to wear 
a helmet." To the news that someone had slandered him, he calmly replied, "Let him 
beat me if | am not there." But he found the most exercise in his own house. 
Xanthippe, his wife, was often very quarrelsome. One day she scolded him severely. 
He kept his cool at first; but when she grew more and more violent, he finally got up 
and went out of the house. This embittered her still more. In her eagerness she 
seized a pot of water and poured it on him from the window. "Egg," said Socrates, 
"after such a thunderstorm it must have rained." (Stock, Hom. Lex., 881; Hoffmeyer 
u. Hering, Griech. Geschichte, 83.) Socrates was violent by nature, but he had just 
learned to keep himself outwardly in check. But as beautiful as this is for civil life, the 
sentence applies here also: The virtues of the heathen are brilliant vices. True 
Christian meekness is something quite different. For in it the heart is also truly meek; 
in it man abhors the contrary as a sin against God; in it man practices virtue in order 
to serve and honor God. Christian meekness flows from faith; it is an effect of God 
the Holy Spirit. 

The highest example of true meekness we have in Christ. He himself says: 
"Learn from me, for | am gentle", Matth. 11, 28. With this he presents himself as a 
model. His enemies reviled and persecuted him; they brought him to the cross. 
Especially in his agony they surrounded him like great bulls and fat oxen, and opened 
their mouths against him like a roaring and ravening lion, Ps. 22:13, 14; but he bore 
it all with the greatest meekness. He reproached not again when he was reproached, 
neither did he threaten when he suffered; but he reproved him that judgeth aright, 1 
Pet. 2:23. Whosoever therefore would be a disciple of Jesus, let him follow in his 
footsteps. Another excellent example of true, godly meekness we have in David. His 
enemy Shimei cursed him and threw stones at him; but David was not moved to 
anger by this. And when his companion Abishai sought vengeance, he restrained 
him, saying, "Let him be restrained from cursing: for the LORD hath commanded 
him," 2 Sam. 16:11. 

Now it is said, "Blessed are" they; "for they shall inherit the earth." By their 
meekness such people prove that they are in the faith; and this so pleases God that 
he will give them a special reward of grace for their meekness. KAnpovoynoovotv 
tnv yxy, they shall get, they shall inherit the land, the earth. As the land of Canaan 
was given to Abraham, so the earth is given to them as the land of promise. They 
shall be the rightful masters of the creatures, and shall use them in faith with a good 
conscience. Pau- 
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lus writes to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 3, 22: "All things are yours." Luther says, "But 
it is said here, 'Possessing the land, having all manner of goods here of the earth.’ 
Not that each one should possess a whole country, otherwise God would have to 
create still more worlds, but the goods which God gives to each one, that he may 
give to a wife, children, cattle, house, yard, and all that belongs to them, that he 
may sit and remain in the country (where he dwells) and be master of his goods, as 
Scripture is wont to speak." (VII, 369.) How strange that the very people who have 
torn their hearts from the earth should enjoy the same before others! How strange 
that they, the meek, should be in possession of it! The world judges quite differently; 
it thinks that in order to get something, force must be used; he who is soft loses. 
Bengel says: "The meek seem everywhere to give way to the rude on earth, and yet 
they will take the earth; not by the violence of their arm, but by right of inheritance 
with the help of the Father. Meanwhile, while the usurped possession of the wicked 
lasts, yet God ordains all usufruct for the good of the meek." (Quoted in Besser's 
Bible Study on Matt. 5:5.) In Scriver's "Treasury of Souls," it is said, "Because they 
have God on their side, and resist with prayer, sighing, tears, benevolence, silence, 
suffering, yielding, hoping, they succeed, either that their adversaries must fall, and 
pass away like smoke, or that they, being persuaded in their hearts, weigh them, 
and enemies become friends." (20th Sermon, p. 359.) Thus, then, meekness, by 
the grace of God, can accomplish what no impetuous power, no wrath, nor 
impatience can. They shall possess the earth. This is where the whole 37th Psalm 
belongs. It is, as Luther says, a right gloss on this piece. Yes, this promise will be 
fulfilled in the most glorious way, when these people will also possess the new earth 
in eternity. Is. 65:17 the Lord promises: "For, behold, | will create new heavens and 
a new earth, and the former shall be no more to be remembered nor to be 
cherished." Peter looks to this; he speaks in his 2nd Epistle, 3, 13: "But we wait for 
new heavens and a new earth according to his promise, in which righteousness 
dwelleth." Isa. 60:21 points us to the people of God in possession of the same, for 
there it is said of the "vain righteous," "and shall possess the earth for ever." "A little 
nest doth God let his children find for the time being in the house, which they shall 
one day wholly inherit." (Chemnitz.) 


The fourth beatitude. 

"Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled," v. 6. - The interpretation of this beatitude presents a difficulty, and 
the commentaries upon it do not agree with each other. The reason lies in the 
different- 
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There are different interpretations of the term "righteousness". Some interpreters 
think that the righteousness of Christ, which is attained by faith, is meant here. Thus 
Starke in his "Synopsis"; he says: "Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after the 
refreshing of God, as a hungry man after bread, and a thirsty man after a drink of 
refreshment; who feeling their want, have an eager desire after true, full 
righteousness, which is the righteousness of faith in Christ (who Himself is 
righteousness, Jer. 23:6, and made us righteousness, 1 Cor. 1:30; Rom. 4:6-8)." 
The Hirschberg Bible makes the remark, "Who perceive that they have no 
righteousness, and therefore have an earnest desire to be partakers of the eternal 
righteousness of their Saviour " (Similarly Besser explains in his "Bible Lessons," 
and Kégel in "The Beatitudes."). It cannot be denied that this explanation seems 
quite appropriate. It fits itself into the context; it seems to be confirmed by many a 
parallel passage; for the Scriptures really represent the desire for grace as a hunger, 
and the gracious benefits of Christ as a food and drink for the soul. But we cannot 
profess to hold this view. There is another interpretation, and we hold that it is the 
better, nay, the only correct one. We hold that this beatitude is also a piece of the 
law which Christ wishes to lay on the hearts of His own in an evangelical way. We 
hold that He is not speaking here of the righteousness of faith, but of the 
righteousness of life of His own. In v. 20 we find the word righteousness again. It 
says, "Except your righteousness be better than that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." Here the Lord Himself explains what 
He means by righteousness, when immediately after, v. 21 and 22, He interprets 
the fifth commandment. So the Lord demands the fulfillment of the law. In this sense 
we take the word "righteousness" also here in the Beatitude. Let us hear what Luther 
says about it: "Righteousness in this place must not be called the main Christian 
righteousness, by which the person becomes pious and pleasing in the sight of God. 
. . Understand here the outward righteousness before the world, which we hold 
among ourselves against one another. That this may be the short and simple 
opinion of these words: This is a righteously blessed man, who always perseveres 
and strives with all his strength that it may be well with everyone everywhere and 
that everyone may do right, and helps to keep and promote this with words and 
works, with counsel and deed." (VII, 373.) 

But the righteousness of faith must first be present before a man can practice 
this righteousness of life. By nature man is able to live a righteous life before the 
world, a life according to the letter of the law, and some people have gone far in it. 
Paul, when he was still a 
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The Greek Aristides was called "the righteous one" because of his sense of justice. 
Luther says of the false saints of the Roman church that they are so full of 
righteousness that they attack other poor sinners, just as the great holy Pharisee, 
Luk 18:11, came out in great drunkenness and spat upon the poor publican. But 
this is not the righteousness which JEsu's disciples are to display. Their 
righteousness is to be better, not according to the mere wording, but according to 
the spirit and meaning of the law, and this is possible only to him who has obtained 
a renewed heart justified by Christ. - The expression "hunger and thirst" shows how 
much such people care about leading a holy and righteous life, what holy zeal for it 
animates them. 

Now these righteous also are blessed; the reason for which is, "For they shall 
be filled." So the endeavor to do right shall also be followed by a reward of grace. 
Those who hunger after this virtue shall find satisfaction. Already here in this life 
they shall know it. They have with them, first of all, by their sense of righteousness, 
a constant testimony that they are God's children, a proof that they stand in faith. 1 
Joh. 2, 29: "Know ye also that whosoever doeth righteousness is born of Him.” 1 
John 3:7, "Little children, let no man deceive you. He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as he is righteous." Such a man therefore has testimony with him 
that Christ's righteousness is imputed to him, and also makes up for all the 
deficiency still found in him. In addition to this, there are also all kinds of earthly 
benefits and advantages. Isa. 3, 10 says: "Preach to the righteous that they will 
have it good, for they will eat the fruit of their works." Solomon says Prov. 11:18, 19, 
"He that soweth righteousness is surely good. Righteousness promotes to life," and 
14:34, "Righteousness exalteth a people." Above all, however, this promise will also 
find its fulfillment in eternal life. "Then," as Luther says, "it will be revealed what fruit 
such people have produced by their diligence and constant perseverance." Yes, 
then Ps. 36:9 will be fulfilled, "They shall be drunken with the riches of thy house; 
and thou wilt water them with lust as with a river," and Revelation 7:16, "They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst; neither shall the sun fall upon them, nor any heat." 
David says Ps. 17:15, "I will be satisfied when | awake in thy image." This 
conception of the fourth beatitude is also expressed in hymn 277 in our hymnal, 
when it says in the 5th verse: "Blessed are those who long for righteousness and 
faithfulness, That in their doings and lives there be neither violence nor injustice. 
Those who love equality and justice, Are sincere, pious and bad, Avarice, deceit 
and injustice are averted, God will make them full. E. Bnr. 


(Conclusion 
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The prophecies of the Antichrist in the seventh chapter of the 
prophet Daniel. 


(Continued.) 


F. The "little horn" looks much bigger than the others. Text: "". . . and which 
looked much greater than the rest," v. 20. The Hebrew text reads, XXXXXXXX XX 
XXXXX. This does not mean it was greater than the others, but it looked greater 
than the others. Cheseva is noun with suffix = his stature, appearance, or 
appearance was greater than the appearance of his comrades. "Whose look was 
more stout than his fellows." (Engl. Bible.) What is reality about the "little horn" is its 
satanically shrewd eyes and large mouth; all else is appearance, lies, and deceit. It 
makes lofty speeches behind which there is nothing, and gives itself the appearance 
of greatness which it does not have. 

This characteristic, too, can be found in full measure in the papacy. The 
papacy has always known how to give itself the appearance of a greatness and 
power that it did not have. Even Gregory VII, who wanted to show the world that he 
could take and give all temporal power and all human possessions to whom he 
wished, even this Gregory VII, before whom the German Emperor Henry IV stood in 
penitential robes for three days at Canossa: even this powerful pope finally died in 
exile. Just as he was celebrating his greatest triumph at Canossa, he committed a 
fatal diplomatic error. The penitent Henry outwitted the "infallible governor of Christ." 
Henry did not care a straw for the pope's absolution, but he felt compelled by 
circumstances to get a free hand against his rebellious imperial princes. As soon as 
he had this through absolution from the ban, he set about repaying the Pope for the 
humiliation he had suffered with interest and compound interest. He deposed him 
again, conquered Rome, shut the pope up in Castel Sant'Angelo, installed another 
pope, and had himself crowned by the same. Guiscard freed Gregory, but took him 
with him to Salerno, where he died in exile after eleven months. In short, history 
proves that the Pope could do nothing against manly, purposeful secular rulers. 
What he did not win by lies and deceit, he did not win at all. Mighty England to this 
day cares little for the Pope, and in the Greek Catholic Church the Pope has ever 
had before his eyes a tangible limit to his power. 

The pope has brought about this lying semblance of dazzling greatness 
primarily through a series of unparalleled historical falsifications. The most fruitful of 
these is known as the "Pseudoisidoric Decretals". Dr. Fetzer writes about it: 
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"This forgery is what the Roman bishops have invoked since that time (846) to give 
validity to their insolent pretensions against the State and the Church. By means of 
the unholy principles enunciated in them, the Roman popes have gradually 
destroyed all the general ecclesiastical laws of former centuries, on which the whole 
constitution of the Church was built, and have exalted themselves above all the 
bishops and archbishops, making them their servants. By means of this outrageous 
fraud, the popes made themselves absolute legislators in spiritual and temporal 
matters, exalted themselves like demigods over everything, trampled on princes and 
peoples, disposed of empires and kingdoms at will, gave away parts of the world, 
and established their temporal dominion. The Church sank to a slave and the State 
to the footstool of Roman despotism. All that the Popes were and still are, they owe 
to this unprecedented fraud. They do not deprive themselves of imposing this 
manifest fraud as truth upon all Christian nations. This code of lies became the 
gospel which the popes had their apostles preach to Christendom, and to which the 
holy fathers were shameless enough to refer as late as the nineteenth century, as 
to divine truth, at a time when the spuriousness of the Isidorean decretalia" (already 
irrefutably exposed as a fraud by the Magdeburg Centuriators) "has been universally 
acknowledged and admitted even by the most servile curialists." (Cited in Zapf, p. 
106.) This, too, the papacy knows masterfully, to give itself the appearance of a 
numerical greatness, which it by no means has. It is precisely this appearance that 
particularly deceives the politicians in our country. How they crawl on their bellies 
before the Catholic vote! And yet it is a hundred to one that a manly candidate who 
showed his teeth to Rome in the right way would still be elected today with a huge 
majority. 

Yes, this is true of the pope as of his father the devil: both look very great and 
strong, but are so only to those who allow themselves to be deceived by them. A 
poor little monk of Wittenberg laughed at them both, and his laughter has not yet 
ceased. How aptly does 2 Thess. 2, 4 agree with this: (The Antichrist, the Pope, sets 
himself in the temple of God) dzodeikwvta Eavtov ott Eot1 bed¢ = exhibiting himself 
as God. He exhibits himself as something which he is not remotely; for he is neither 
God, nor God's governor, nor even the Lord of the world, either in theory or in 
practice. He is awfully stout, but only in his Own and in the estimation of his 
dupes. And the deceived of the Pope include not only his followers, but also all who 
do not recognize him for the Antichrist prophesied by Scripture. In spite of all the 
enmity that may be found even among such against the papacy, they nevertheless 
also know much that is dear and good to be said of the same, and all the struggle 
which they 
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The fact that the pope's kingdom is the kingdom of antichrist, and that he is the 
kingdom of antichrist, is the only one for whom the pope is also the best kingdom of 
antichrist. Only he who has recognized from Scripture the papacy as the kingdom 
of Antichrist puts on the armor of God, and in it wages a victorious struggle against 
it; only he for whom the pope, even in his best works, in his "splendid activity of 
love," is "the man of sin and the child of perdition"; only he is filled with an 
inextinguishable hatred against the papacy and against all that hangs about and 
upon it; only he is not deceived, but recognizes the true form of the pope. 

G. The little horn is different from the others. Text: ". .. and after them shall 
arise another, which shall be diverse from the former," v. 24. The Hebrew text is 
XXXXXXX XXXX. Yishne does not mean "mightier" (Luther), but "to be different." 
These are words of the interpreting angel. What Daniel saw in the fourth beast, that 
it was different from the others, the angel here expressly ascribes also to the "little 
horn," the kingdom that will arise between the ten kingdoms. The fourth beast, the 
fourth world power, was different from all the others. Rome came to world dominion 
as a republic, and its warfare and statesmanship, its development and culture, were 
fundamentally different from all the previous world empires. The new empire, 
symbolized by the "little horn," arose on Roman soil; it grew up among the empires 
into which the world empire in time dissolved. Its difference, therefore, cannot refer 
to a difference of language, of people, of culture, and the like. 

Now, if we look at the papacy in this way, we find that it is indeed quite 
different from all the other kingdoms among which it arose. And this very difference 
is a characteristic feature by which it is distinguished from all the kingdoms of the 
world. The Papacy is an empire which claims and actually exercises temporal 
power, and bases such power decidedly on the key power which Christ is said to 
have conferred on Peter. "So the pope," says our Confession, "has not alone 
unreasonably undertaken temporal rule contrary to God's clear command, but has 
willed to be as a tyrant over all kings. Although such action on the part of the popes 
themselves is altogether criminal, yet this is the most grievous thing about it, that he 
covers such wantonness and iniquity with the command of Christ, and points the 
keys to worldly power, and hangs on such ungodly and shameful opinion of the 
souls' blessedness, since he says that the people, in their souls' blessedness, 
should believe that the pope has such power from divine rights." (Miller, 335.) And 
again: "But the adversaries would like to have a new Roman definition of the 
churches, that we should say that the church is the supreme authority. 
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Monarchy, the greatest, most powerful sovereignty in the whole world, in which the 
Roman pope, as the head of the churches of all high and low things and affairs, 
secular, spiritual, as he wills and may think, is quite powerful, of which power (he 
may use it, abuse it, as he wills), no one may argue, speak or protest; Item, in which 
churches the pope has power to make articles of faith, to establish all manner of 
worship, to dismiss, pervert, and interpret the Holy Scriptures according to all 
pleasure, contrary to all divine law, contrary to his own decree, contrary to all imperial 
rights, as often, as much, and when he pleases, to sell liberty and dispensation for 
money, from which the Roman emperor, all kings, princes, and potentates are 
obliged to receive their royal crown, their glory, and titles, as from the governor of 
Christ. Therefore the pope is an earthly god, a supreme majesty, and alone the most 
powerful lord in all the world, over all kingdoms, over all lands and people, over all 
goods, spiritual and temporal, and thus has in his hand all things, both temporal and 
spiritual sword. This definition, which does not rhyme at all with the church"-and with 
any other empire in the world, not even with the Turk-"but does rhyme well with the 
Roman pope's nature, is found not only in the canonical books, but Daniel the 
prophet paints Antichrist in this way." (P. 157.) Yes, Daniel paints the Antichrist in 
this way, and not only in the place indicated by the Confession, namely, ch. 11, 30 
ff. but also in the very seventh chapter. From this quite accurate description of the 
papacy, which our Confession makes, it is clear that this kingdom is "different from 
the others," as the text says. The Roman papacy is a machine for gagging 
consciences, for forcing divine worship from them, and in return robbing the poor 
victims of their possessions, lives, and blessedness. Precisely in this it stands unique 
among the rich of the earth. 

H. The "little horn" will speak insolent words against the Most High. Text: "He 
shall speak bold words against the Most High," v. 25. The mouth of the "little horn" 
speaks not only lofty speeches against men, but also bold speeches, blasphemies, 
against God. The Hebrew text has not XX, but XXXX XXX. Lezad actually means "to 
the side." It is more emphatic than al. It shows wherein the blasphemy of God 
consists. The "little horn," the other who will arise, will "speak in such a way that by 
his speeches he sets himself at God's side." (Kliefoth.) He will claim divine authority 
for his speeches, and that because he speaks them. What he will speak must be 
spoken from heaven. He will place himself "at God's side," on a level with God; he 
will set himself up as the absolutely authorized one of God, of whom the most high 
God says, "Hear this one!" And therefore all his speeches are, 
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Even that which is true and good in itself is blasphemy against God. This "little horn" 
cannot open its mouth without blaspheming God. 

And this is again a characteristic feature of the Antichrist of the Second 
Thessalonian and the Revelation of St. John. Paul says of him, "Who is an 
abominable man, and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or God's service: 
that is, he setteth himself in the temple of God as a god, pretending to be God." 
"Pretending to be God," or "setting himself aside to God," is one and the same thing. 
He who speaks in such a way as to set himself aside to God by his speeches, is just 
making himself God, and thereby exalting himself above all that is called God or 
worship. And of the same Antichrist John says, "And he put forth his mouth to 
blaspheme against God, to blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and them that 
dwell in heaven." So also in this Paul and John agree with Daniel, and make us 
certain anew that Daniel prophesies of the papacy in the seventh chapter. For the 
blasphemies of the Turk against God, to which older commentators refer, are of quite 
another kind. The Turk does not speak "aside" of the true triune God, but sets his 
idol Allah on God's throne; the pope, on the other hand, leaves the old true God 
sitting on his throne, but sets himself "aside" from him, pretends to speak in his name, 
as his governor, and thus blasphemes God in all that he speaks, and pushes from 
his throne him in whose name he pretends to speak. Whoever wants to hear this 
"speaking on the side of God" of the Pope ex cathedra, should read the decisions of 
the Tridentine Council. Greater blasphemies than are to be found in these resolutions 
cannot be uttered even by the "top Pope" in whom lowa still awaits the Antichrist. 

|. The "little horn" makes war with the saints, maltreating and overpowering 
them. Text: "| had seen that horn making war with the saints, and overpowering 
them," v. 21."... maltreating the saints of the Most High," v. 25. The "little horn" 
makes war with the saints; it is against them that it is aimed. It is against the saints, 
against the true Christians, that its wrath is directed. This is a favorite pastime of the 
"little horn," to maltreat the saints and force them under him. By this very fact this 
kingdom proves to be the kingdom of Antichrist, because it persecutes the flock of 
Christ under the name of Christ, maltreats the defenseless sheep of Christ. 
According to our text, it does not wage war against the other horns, against the world 
empires as such. It seeks to seize their power, but not by fighting against the world 
power itself, but by a bloody war of extermination against the saints. It knows quite 
well that if it succeeds in exterminating the saints, then it will have done away with 
the 
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World power easy game. The "little horn" does not fear the weapons of the world 
power, but it does fear the consciences and the testimony of the saints. That is why 
it has sworn death to the saints. 

Thus the papacy is painted as it lives and breathes. "This piece," says the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, "shows that he (the pope) is the true end-Christ or antichrist 
(ipsum verum antichristum), who has set and exalted himself above and against 
Christ, because he will not let the Christians be blessed without his power, which is 
nothing, not ordered or commanded by God. . . . Nevertheless the Turk and the fool 
do not do this, as they are great enemies of the Christians, but let whoever will 
believe in Christ, and take bodily interest and obedience from the Christians. But 
the pope will not let them believe, but saith that they should obey him, and so be 
saved. This we will not do, or die over it in God's name." (Miller, 308.) The papacy 
can well suffer the name of Christ-it adorns itself, after all, with that name; the mere 
name "Christian" does not provoke the papacy to war. But the saints of the Lord, 
the true Christians, the people who hold to the word of Scripture, who want to base 
their salvation solely on God's grace in Christ Jesus, are an abomination of all 
abominations to him; he torments and maltreats them, he persecutes them with 
satanic malice and cruelty. All this is so well known that it is not necessary to prove 
this war of the papacy against the saints from history. One has only to recall the 
Roman institute of the "holy Inquisition," and all that is necessary has been said. 
Revelation speaks of this war of the Antichrist against the saints of the Lord in many 
places. It says, among other things, "And it was given unto the beast to contend 
with the saints, and to overcome them." (13:7.) "And | saw the woman drunken with 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the witnesses of JEsu." (17, 6.) "And 
the blood of the prophets and of the saints was found in her (Babylon), and of all 
that were slain upon the earth." (18, 24.) In this also, then, the Antichrist of 
Revelation agrees with the "little horn" of the seventh chapter of Daniel. 

J. The "little horn" will think he can change time and law. Text, "He shall think 
to change feast time and law," v. 25. It cannot be proved that by simenim the special 
feast times of the church are to be understood. We take the word, with many 
commentators, in its very general sense. After this the angel says that the "other" 
who shall arise will be bent on changing times and law. Neither human nor divine 
law will be sacred to him; he will change times, laws, customs, and institutions of 
men, which have been fixed for centuries, for no other reason than to catch the 
consciences by such an outward thing, to chain them to himself. 
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and thus to fortify his power. "The sin of the king placing himself beside God will 
consist in this, that even in these norms"-laws, customs, and institutions among 
men-"he does not respect the foundations given by God, but so alters the human 
orders of life as to substitute his pleasure for the divine foundations." (Kliefoth.) 

With it again a good piece of the papacy is put before our eyes. Nothing is 
sacred to him who, according to Paul, "exalts himself above all that is called God or 
worship". Contrary to nature and Scripture, the pope declares marriage to be an 
unholy state and forbids priests to marry; contrary to nature and Scripture, he forbids 
the consumption of meat and other food at certain times; contrary to nature and 
Scripture, he exempts children from obedience to their parents and subjects from 
obedience to their authorities; contrary to nature and Scripture, he establishes the 
principle: The end justifies the means; contrary to nature and Scripture, he declares 
himself and his creatures to be far above all human laws, as sanctified persons, who 
must not be called to account by men even for the sake of the most heinous crimes. 
In short, there is not a thing in the world which the pope has not declared to be under 
his power. "So he has besmirched almost all creatures' customs with sins, food, 
drink, clothing, place, time, body, and life; and if he should have reigned longer, 
perhaps he would also have forbidden coughing, spitting, snotting, and letting the 
wind off the body, as if he were therefore saying that he must plague Christendom 
with laws, prohibitions, sins, and ruin by all creatures' customs, and afterwards buy 
money out of it by dispensing, etc. And such sins and abominations must be called 
holiness and special worship, like the calves of Jeroboam." (Luther. Erl. 41, 298.) 
John says of him, "And make all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, 
to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads, that no man might buy or 
sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of his 
name." (13:16.) That the pope should also be under the authority to abolish buying 
and selling, and in general all civil intercourse, is proved by his great 
excommunication. Paul summarizes all this and more in one word when he calls the 
antichrist, the pope, an antikeimenos, a repugnant. 

K. The saints will be given a time and two times and half a time in the power 
of the "little horn." Text: ". . . and they shall be delivered into his power for a time, 
and two times, and half a time," v. 25. "But judgment shall sit down, and 
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His power will be snatched from him by a final destruction and annihilation", v. 26. 
With complete certainty nothing more can be gathered from this text than that the 
saints of the Lord will be given into the power of the "little horn" for a period of time 
measured out by God. The end point of this period is given, but not the beginning 
point, and therefore all reckoning with human numbers is in vain. It is precisely a 
mathematical impossibility to build up an arithmetical experiment on only one 
premise. The given end point is the time when the court will settle down. It is for this 
very purpose that it will settle down, in order to "destroy and annihilate to the end" 
the power of the "little horn," that is, forever, according to the basic text. That this 
prophecy was fulfilled in the affliction of the saints under the papacy, especially in 
the time before the Reformation, requires no further proof, and has already been 
stated in |. Although it is not possible to give a certain interpretation beyond what 
has been said here, it is nevertheless permissible for us to express our intemperate 
opinion along with other interpreters. 

The duration of the affliction is given by the text with the words: XXX XXXX 
XXXXX XXXXX. XXX is simply "time". Neither from the context nor from so-called 
parallel passages can it be proved that a year or otherwise a certain measure of 
time is meant by this. To this Keil says: "By this plural, as it stands between time and 
half-time, only the simple plural, i. e., two times, can be meant, as then in Chaldee 
the plural is often used to denote a pair, where in Hebrew the dual stands." 
(Incidentally, Luther has here translated "several times," while he renders the 
parallel Revelation 12:14, where the plural kairous also stands, as "two times.") The 
whole connection, however, seems to indicate that the second time is a doubling of 
the first, as the third is the half of the first; only it must be noted here that, as the first 
time "time" is indefinite, so also is its doubling. So one has no right to regard the 
second duration of time as a mathematically exact doubling of the first. In other 
words, we cannot extract more from the time of the text than that the time of the 
tribulation is divided into three parts, the second of which is considerably longer than 
the first, and the third considerably shorter than the first. 

Furthermore, the text shows quite clearly that the time of tribulation will not 
last until the final rejection of the Antichrist, but will reach its end with the settling of 
the judgment, with its beginning. The angel literally says, according to the basic text, 
"But judgment shall sit down, and they shall take away his dominion (XXXXXXX 
XXXXXxX; both Haph. inf.), to destroy and to cut it off unto the end." So they take 
away his power to 
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to finally destroy them completely. Also 2 Thess. 2 has this double moment: 1. the 
Lord will kill the Antichrist with the spirit of his mouth; 2. he will put an end to him by 
the appearance of his future. In the same way, Revelation 14, the angel flying 
through the midst of heaven, justifies his exhortation to all men to fear God by saying, 
"for the time of his judgment is come." Accordingly, we place as the end point of the 
tribulation period proper the time of the Reformation by Luther. If we take as the 
beginning of this period of tribulation the year 756, in which, by the foundation of the 
Papal States, the Popes entered into the series of sovereign rulers of the earth, we 
are now confronted with the question how this period 756 to 1517 is to be divided 
into three sections in such a way that the second section is considerably longer and 
the third considerably shorter than the first. If one reads the time given in the text: 
"one time and two times and half a time" and tries to think of something under it, then 
one will probably have to agree with Ebrard when he says: "It seems as if the tyranny 
of the horn extended longer and longer: first one time, then double time, then four 
times. . . But it must not come to that; suddenly an end is put to it in the midst of the 
seven times, so that instead of the fourfold time there is half a time." In other words, 
the night of the Transfiguration lasts for a time, and then it seems as if it will become 
day; some rays of light break through the darkness. But instead of the hoped-for day, 
a night of twice the length occurs. Since this has had its time, it begins to be light 
again, brighter than the first time. But just as everything was beginning to look as if 
the day would certainly come, night fell again. And the more hopeful the saints of the 
Lord had looked into the future, the more they now lost heart. Now it seems to them 
as if there could certainly be no deliverance from the tyranny of the Antichrist before 
the Last Day comes. It seems as if the last night of tribulation should last much, much 
longer than the previous one. But behold, suddenly it is brought to an end! 

Are there now in the tribulation period 756 to 1517 such intervening times 
when it seems as if the cruel power of Antichrist should be broken, when bright rays 
of evangelical light shine through the darkness? If we go backward from the date of 
1517, it will not be difficult for us to discern such an intermediate period in the 14th 
and in the first half of the 15th century. Hagenbach writes: "With the death of 
Boniface VIII, or, what is the same thing, with the beginning of the 14th century, we 
step out of the deep Middle Ages into the time of transition, of fermentation, of 
incipient dissolution. And this is evident in every sphere. Ideality has disappeared; 
the old forms persist, but they are devoid of content, and thus the dichotomy between 
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Ideal and reality ever greater. ... In place of spiritual despotism we now see secular 
despotism, which also in spiritual and ecclesiastical matters seeks to enforce its will 
in a military-dictatorial manner." As Ranke once remarked, something of the dashing 
breeze of modern history is already blowing through that time. Through this century 
the call for a reformation of head and limbs goes through Christendom, and serious 
attempts, though mistaken and therefore unsuccessful, are made to bring about 
such a reformation. The papal schism, the "Babylonian captivity" of the popes, falls 
into this period. A whole series of witnesses stand up loudly against the tyranny of 
the popes, and in some cases let bright rays of evangelical light shine through the 
night: Dante, Wiklif, Hus, Jerome of Prague, Gregory of Heimburg, Tauler and the 
Friends of God, Waldensians, etc. But it does not become day. With the beginning 
of the second half of the 15th century, on the contrary, a new night of tribulations 
sets in. The Pope emerged victorious from the church assemblies at Pisa, Kostnitz, 
and especially at Basle. His "wounds are healed again" (Revelation 13), he is again 
the unrestricted lord of the Church, and especially the Waldenses and Bohemians 
must now feel his bloody vengeance. But this night of tribulation must last only half 
atime. Just as the abomination had risen to the highest level, the angel of the Lord 
flew through the midst of heaven with the message: "Fear God and give Him glory, 
for the time of His judgment has come," Revelation 14. 

If we now go backwards from this intermediate time of the 14th century 
according to the prophetic division of time by about four times the last tribulation 
time, we come to the 10th century. Here, too, we find an intermediate time. It is, of 
course, by no means so marked as the period of the 14th century; but this much can 
be historically ascertained, that about this time the Pope's reputation and power 
were noticeably in decline. "The Papacy was near to perishing from the weight of its 
own corruption." From 756 the papal hierarchy had steadily increased, strengthened 
by Charlemagne and the Italian policy of his successors, until it reached its highest 
summit in this period in Nicholas | (858--867), the first pope to wear a crown. In the 
second half of the 10th century, however, a different picture presents itself to us. In 
963 the German Emperor Otto | went to Italy, deposed the worthless Pope John XII, 
and made the Romans swear that henceforth they would neither elect nor 
consecrate a pope without the consent of the Emperor. About thirty years later, 
Hugh Capet, King of France, summoned a synod to Rheims, at which the chairman, 
Archbishop Seguin, used language that had not been heard for a long time, 
especially from such official quarters. 
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was. Among other things, he said: "What is the pope different in his robes of splendor 
and his crown of glory? If he is stripped of love and only puffed up with science, he 
is the Antichrist who has seated himself in the temple of God; but if, on top of that, 
he lacks science, then he is a mute idol, an image-pillar, with whom no one will seek 
counsel." It was not until the appearance of Gregory VII, who had exercised a 
determining influence on the Church long before his election as Pope, that the sunk 
Papacy picked itself up again, and now attained to a height never before attained. 
Now began the "two times" which lasted until the 14th century. 

In sum: According to our opinion, the prophetic indication of time is meant to 
say that God, for the sake of His elect, will again and again control the power of the 
"little horn" as often as it has reached the summit; that He will give the woman 
(Revelation 12:14), namely His church, times in the midst of the tribulation in which 
she can again gather a supply, so that she will be preserved in the wilderness. 

L. The "little horn" will remain until the judgment. Text: "| watched ... until the 
beast was slain, his body destroyed, and delivered to the fire to be burned," v. 11. 
"Who judgment shall settle, and his power shall be snatched away from him by a 
final destruction and annihilation," v. 26. As, according to Paul and John, the 
Antichrist remains until the HER. "makes an end of him by the appearing of his 
future," so, according to our text, the "little horn" also remains until the judgment of 
the last day. With this this judgment finds its conclusion, that the "little horn" is given 
up to the fire, v. 11; and then all dominion under heaven is given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, v. 27. Of this more will be said in the following passage. 

H. Spd. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Drunk science; what it wants, and why we have little respect for 
it. 


(Continued.) 


5 Drunken science operates far too much with illogical reasoning. We need 
not be surprised at this. He who wants to prove something without having any facts, 
or who wants to disprove established facts, must be a sophist. Certainly these 
people understand as much logic as we do - even more, if you like. But when we 
see how often their prejudice and enmity against God's Word brings them to this 
point, 
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that they stupefy their logical sense, it will take away our "all too great" respect for 
them. 24 examples will do it. 

No. 1 We first let the higher critics and historians of religion prove their art. A 
professor of Chicago University assures us yes: "We must accept the results of 
higher criticism, because they arp founded on irrefutable logic and stubborn fact." 
(52, 28.) First example of "irrefutable logic": In the Asiatic religions many things 
were taught about creation, the Flood and the like, which the Bible also teaches; 
thus the Bible originated in Babel, Hammurabi forbade many things 850 years 
before Moses, which Moses also forbade; thus Moses received his law from him. If 
two know the same thing, one must always have learned it from the other. 

Because in one verse of the Bible the name Elohim is used, in the next the 
name Jehovah, therefore these verses must have different authors. (50, 259.) So 
an official may only call his king king; if he sometimes calls him majesty, he loses 
his individuality. 

A people usually rises from a crude state of nature to barbarism, and thence 
to civilization; so Israel, too, was first a crude people of nature, and its religion 
developed from fetishism to monotheism. This is contrary to history, but therefore 
also contrary to logic. What one often observes, one must not apply to all cases. 
And even if one had the right to transgress one law of logic, one has not the right to 
ignore a second one at the same time; from the fact that a people adopts the true 
religion instead of the natural one, it does not follow that one has developed from 
the other. Post hoc is not propter hoc. 

No. 4. In the time of the kings, the life of the people did not conform to the law 
of Moses, so this law could not have existed then. Because trusts make our lives 
more expensive, that is why there is no Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

David could not have written the Psalms because he had committed 
abominable sins, was a man of war, and was very busy. (Fund. ||, 63.) He who 
would say that Caesar did not write the Commentaries because he was 
overwhelmed with other business would be laughed at; and he who says that the 
Spirit of God cannot convert a man fallen in sins, nor awaken and increase noble 
feelings in him, knows nothing of either theology or psychology. Strange, too, is the 
logic according to which they leave those chapters which relate David's sins, but 
delete the passages which show his noble feelings. Why do they not do the reverse, 
and conclude: The man who wrote the Psalms could not possibly have committed 
those sins, therefore the books of Samuel are spurious? But this will be explained 
in the chapter on partiality. 
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Prof. Driver proves from the fact that two Greek words occur in the book of 
Daniel (names of musical instruments) that it was written after the Greek wars. But 
even in the days of Nebuchadnezzar there was a lively intercourse between Greece 
and Babylon. (Fund. |l, 71.) And if Driver's logic is correct, it follows the stubborn fact 
that no nation imports musical instruments from another, nor may it have foreign 
words in its vocabulary. 

No. 7. Acanon of higher criticism teaches that if a biblical book does not refer 
to other books, the writer also knew nothing of them, and wrote before they were 
written. "Because the Psalms know nothing of the books of Kings, the Psalms were 
written before these books of history." (Churchman, 1893, 332.) Thomas Jefferson's 
monument bears the inscription, "Author of the Declaration of Independence." His 
presidency is not mentioned in a word. When, after two thousand years, this 
monument shall be unearthed-and that canon still justly exists-higher criticism will 
prove from it that the author of the Declaration of Independence was never President 
of the United States, and correct the extant works of history thereafter, (Witness, 15, 
167.) 

No. 8. We have not so much respect for a higher critic. Perhaps the 
evolutionists can do it the best. The Britannica says: "Geology shows that the 
present races of plants and animals are the descendants of other and very different 
races which once peopled the earth." Now geology does not show that. It shows in 
the fossils that the species remain unchanged; it shows no transitions from one 
species to another. (Bettex, |. c., p. 144.) But how is the above proposition proved? 
It is thought to have found cases that species now living are descended from extinct 
other species. How they wish to prove this against the testimony of geology, we are 
not much concerned with here, because we wish to assume it once. But now they 
conclude literally thus: "If some species are undoubtedly descended from earlier 
ones, we may conclude that even where the various stages of development are not 
demonstrable, every species now living is related to an extinct one." (44, 304.) If this 
is made out, that what is observed in particular cases is true of all cases, then from 
the fact that evolutionists are observed in particular cases to be carried off to the 
madhouse, a wicked proposition follows. 

No. 9 How does Spencer prove that the biblical account of creation is false? 
He shows that uncivilized peoples have some erroneous views which they change 
in the course of time, and then concludes, "If the interpretations of nature given by 
aboriginal men were erroneous in Other directions, they were most likely erroneous 
in this direction." (|. c., 334.) There the philosopher deals with a straw man. 
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We do not base the creation account on the views of primitive people. This is to 
prove that God did not inspire the Bible. 

No. 10. Another proof: "No one ever saw a special creation." Faith does not 
depend on seeing, but science does; thus Spencer has refuted himself, for no one 
ever saw a man evolve from the ape. (S. 336.) 

No. 11. The same philosopher: "If a single cell, under appropriate conditions, 
becomes a man in the space of a few years, there can surely be no difficulty in 
understanding how, under appropriate conditions, a cell may, in the course of 
untold millions of years, give origin to the human race." (P. 350.) This does not 
conclude. From the fact that a human cell develops into a human being, it does not 
follow that any cell can develop in the same way, even if it is given untold millions 
of years, unless men abolish scientific laws and surrender to superficial thinking 
and wild fancies. "They who accept the doctrine of evolution" can, however, think 
without effort that anything can evolve into anything. But then the Mormons, who let 
the gods evolve out of men, are the most consistent evolutionists. 

Hackel writes: "The complete copulation of the two sexual cell nuclei marks 
with a hair's breadth the moment in which not only the body of the new stem cell 
but also its ‘soul’ comes into being. This fact alone refutes the old myth of the 
immortality of the soul. It also disproves the still widespread superstition that man 
owes his individual existence to the 'grace of the dear God'. On the contrary, the 
cause of it rests solely on the 'Eros' of his parents." (P. 85.) Should it be possible 
that, because he has a cause before his eyes, he thinks he must deny the effect of 
hidden causes lying behind it? Then he would not have written his "World Riddles" 
either. That would be a new superstition. The cause of that book would be that 
somewhere in Leipzig printer's ink smeared itself on letters. But surely he does not 
want to think logically at all. He only wants to vent his wrath against the old faith. 

No. 13. He counts the bones, etc., of man, and when he finds the same 
number on the ape, he thinks he has made a contribution to the proof of man's 
animal descent, and cheerfully exclaims, "Man shows all the anatomical features of 
the true ape." (p. 22.) If the distinguishing features are omitted, then of course it is 
true. But why, according to his method, one cannot equally well conclude: So the 
ape is descended from man? This idea opens a wide field for speculation, and in 
view of the constant change of systems, it would not be surprising if this hypothesis 
were to arise in science. Just now | see that the approach to it is already to be found. 
According to Bettex (p. 151), the following teaches 
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Prof. Emile Yung in Geneva that "according to the ruthless laws of evolutionary 
theory, after a century man will have longer and stronger arms, on the other hand, 
shorter and weaker legs, thus looking apelike." "It will be the period of the long- 
handed and short-footed." 

No. 14. Let's hear the geologists on this one. Because, according to present 
observation, the average annual recession of Niagara Falls is one foot, therefore 
the whole gorge has an age of 35,000 years. Prof. Davis of Harvard says: "The 
earth has existed not 60 million, but 100 million years. We are able to calculate this 
by means of examining the rock walls in Arizona, where the length of time the 
sediments have been deposited can be easily calculated." (Nothing is easier, and 
nothing more illogical, to infer from one observed case to all cases.) "The Grand 
Canyon also gives excellent evidence. The time it took the river to form the canyon, 
multiplied by the number which gives the ratio of the age of the canyon to that of 
the adjacent land, gives the age of the earth almost accurately?" The multiplication 
is not likely to give us much trouble, but how do we get the two numbers needed to 
do it? The first is based on conjecture, the second on the same, and the result is 
almost accurate! It has been observed that at certain places the surface of the earth 
rises; therefore it has accurately taken so and so many years for the whole mass of 
the earth to rise out of the sea. But the sentence: Thus it might have been, is only 
for drunken science equivalent to the sentence: Thus it was. Humboldt says himself 
rid of this kind of logic in the words: "From the present form of things it is not possible 
to infer the whole series of states which they passed through up to the time of their 
formation." (44, 298.) 

No. 15. The layers of stones lie one above the other in the most beautiful 
order, the sand in heaps; the stones are rounded. Must not all this have become so 
gradually? Surely the Creator himself will not have arranged everything thus? So 
speaks Harper's Fourth Reader. Trees could not have stood full-grown in Paradise 
- the seed had to be laid in the earth first! Adam could not have been created as a 
man - he, like all other men, had to come into the world as a foetus! 

No. 16. On the fossils the geologists lay great stress, though they lay less 
stress on logic. Geikie says in Britannica, "It is chiefly by the remains of the plants 
and animals imbedded in the rocks that the geologist is guided in unraveling the 
chronological succession of geological changes." All right, so it's the fossils that 
matter. But how do you determine the age of these fossils? They themselves give 
no clue at all. 
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It's in the Britannica. You have to determine the order of the stone layers first. The 
lowest layer is the oldest, and the fossils found only in it are the oldest. If the same 
fossils are found in another formation, the age of which cannot be determined in any 
other way, they will show the exact age. That's what Geikie teaches. Yes, if it is true 
that the lowest layer of stone is always the oldest (for we hear that the same layer 
often lies on top; nor do we know why the Creator could not have created two or 
three layers at the same time); if it is true that the same fossils do not occur in an 
upper layer (for only the very smallest part of the layers on the great wide earth has 
yet been superficially examined); if it is true that the fossils in question are extinct, 
and therefore cannot still be found in an upper stratum (for we hear that specimens 
of species are now found which were formerly considered extinct), and if they do not 
prove the age of the stratum in question by other evidence (for supposing this 
formation to be many geological periods younger than that lowest stratum, this 
would give a younger age to the fossils occurring in it): yes, then there would be 
nothing wrong in your reasoning; and if there were no logic, we would have great 
respect for you. - This is also how they treat the skulls and tools found in the diluvial 
caves. These primitive stone tools are supposed to prove that the people of that 
time were very primitive. But it is a stubborn fact that these caves still existed at later 
times, or they would not have been discovered. Now what is to be said against this 
argument, "These primitive tools may as well have been made by later generations, 
who threw them away precisely because they were too simple and imperfect for 
them?" (48, 288.) And why could not a man in a more recent period have strayed 
into the ancient cave, met his death there, and left his skull there? (That there is 
nothing to be done with the skulls themselves for their purpose will come later). 

No. 17. Let us examine the astronomers! A mainstay of Copernicanism is the 
law of gravity. Now there the Britannica says: "It is a matter of universal experience 
all over the earth that a heavy body tends to fall to the ground." This is true; but 
Newton made a remark on the law of attraction founded on it. But what logic: 
because it is so on earth, therefore it is so everywhere in the universe! The 
Britannica also feels this, and therefore merely says: "We are tempted to generalize 
this, and to say that two masses in the universe always attract each other." The 
application of this law to the universe is based on a fallacy. But let us allow it to 
stand. Then also the much smaller sun is attracted by the much larger suns. 
Astronomy teaches the same thing. Then also the sun moves. 
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Certainly, say the astronomers. Well, then Joshua may say: She does move. 

How can the earth be considered the center of the universe, this speck of dust 
in the sea of the universe? The earth is so much smaller than the sun and the 
immense stars, that not only the sun and the host of stars serve it, but also the 
miracle of all miracles, the Incarnation of the Son of God, is said to have taken place 
here. - And if the smallest stars were a million times larger than the earth, what has 
that to do with what God is doing on this earth? By what law of science and logic are 
God's hands tied by the size of the stars? It is not science but unbelief that rules 
these people and makes them stagger in the field of logic. And why cannot the earth, 
though really somewhat small, be the true centre of the universe? Quantity, says 
Luthardt, is not the measure of quality. Otherwise the ox should not weigh more than 
its owner. 

No. 19. Scientific theology and modern worldview remain as the last hope for 
irrefutable logic. Prof. Seeberg says: "In former times God and his workings were 
imagined in this way: God intervened in the context of becoming and being, 
unhindered by any fixed law. So it was easy to believe in miracles. (54, 372.) So now 
one knows that God is hindered by fixed laws. This is certainly one of those logical 
impossibilities of which Huxley says: A round square, a present past, a powerless 
Almighty. 

No. 20 offers a circular proof. They say in those circles that science has shown 
that there is no God, for everything is conceivable without God, that there are enough 
forces in nature to make the assumption of an omnipotent effect unnecessary. Then, 
when they come to speak of the origin of the first living creature, they declare that, 
although science knows nothing of such a force, it must have arisen spontaneously, 
because, as proved above, there is no God who could have created it. More briefly, 
the argument is this: there is no God, for everything can have come into being 
without God; the first life must have arisen spontaneously, for there is no God. Very 
briefly the argument is this: there is no God, for there is no God. (46, 222.) 

No. 21 contains a self-contradiction. One speaker said that it had never been 
possible to prove that life arose out of the inanimate, "but this must be assumed, 
because otherwise the possibility of a miracle is admitted. (48, 30.) What hidden 
ways do the minds of these men go, who, in order not to admit the miracle, the 
working of God, assert the much greater miracle, that life developed out of the 
inanimate! Hackel, too, does not perceive that he should first study logic before he 
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In his second book on world riddles he says (p. 157): "| completely agree with the 
sentence: "To deny the origin is to proclaim the miracle." He really takes refuge in 
a miracle to save himself from the miracle. He really adopts the two propositions: 
There are no small miracles; there are great miracles. 

No. 22: We have already discussed Hackel's sentence: "The old dogma of the 
immortality of the soul can no longer be the subject of serious scientific research in 
the 20th century" in another connection. Here it is the little word "more" that matters 
to us. Did one formerly believe that immortality was to be accepted for the sake of 
scientific reasons? To misrepresent the standpoint of the opponent is a violation of 
logic, if one does not want to call it a sin. 

No. 23. "E. Vogt and others believe that thoughts are a secretion of the 
substance, a urine of the brain, although the thought does not possess a property 
of the substance either." (Bettex, p. 285.) If chemistry once works according to such 
logic, it will also turn lead into gold-and speculation into fact. 

(24) When a logical lapse happens to an ordinary man, we do not give him 
credit for it. Much less may we credit drunken science with its frequent lapses in this 
field, for it cannot help it. It is illogically inclined. Its whole quarrel with the Bible is 
illogical. "If the germs of religious as well as of all conceptions were contained in the 
burning primeval mist, what can we Christians do about the fact that these germs 
have developed equally, nay much more vigorously, than those of the materialistic 
world-view?" They should not seek to arrest this development with their books, for 
after that the atoms ask nothing, but "regard this with interest and benevolence as 
one of the greatest achievements of their beloved, eternal substance." (Bettex, p. 
321.)-And the Chicago professor has great respect for their irrefutable logic. 

Th. Engelder. 
(To be continued.) 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Southern Illinois District, with a lengthy paper by Prof. Dau on 
the subject, "The Lutheran Judgment on the Roman Doctrine of Purgatory." (18 Cts.) 

2. "Concordia Pencil Tablet No 3," ruled on one side, just like our well-known 
"Concordia Composition Book No. 3." (5 Cts. without postage; the dozen 35 Cts. without 
postage.) It was not to be obtained by Parcel Post, but only by freight. . 

3. "The Psalms of David according to D. Martin Luther's translation." (7 Cts.) 

F.B. 
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On the Unification of the American Lutheran Church in the Doctrine of Conversion 
and Election of Grace. Following the Norwegian Unification Doctrines and 
their Criticisms. By D. F. Pieper. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 100 pages, 6X9, bound in cloth, with title and spine stamped. Price: 
40 Cts. 


A most interesting writing, as clear, correct, and inexorable in its exposition of the right 
doctrine of conversion and election to grace, as it is mild and free from narrow-mindedness in 
its judgment of such points as may, without prejudice to the doctrine itself, be disagreed upon. 
Now, if every Lutheran pastor in America, and no less all excellent laymen, anxious for the 
welfare of our church, will make this writing of D. Pieper's writing to the object of their serious 
study and to test it against Scripture and symbol, then the approaching celebration of Luther in 
1917, at least in America, should take place with the consciousness of a unity such as has not 
yet existed in the Lutheran Church of our country, and at the same time also with the happy 
conscience that we are not merely celebrating the tomb of Luther, that we are not merely 
decorating the grave of the great prophet of the Reformation (while his doctrine of grace is 
heretically condemned and thus actually pushing him out of the church he founded and which 
bears his name into the camp of the Calvinists), but are faithfully adhering to Luther's sola gratia 
and soli Deo gloria, which in the end alone is the divine charter for the right of our church to 
exist. F..B, 


Popular Symbolism. Lutheran Guide to the Examination of the Various Churches 
and Religious Societies. By Martin Guenther. Since the third edition 
procured by L. Fiirbringer. Fourth, increased edition. VIIl and 456 pages, 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 


Of the popular accounts of the various church communities, Giinther's "Symbolism" is still 
the most comprehensive, reliable, and dogmatically (which is usually the first and most important 
thing for the pastor in practical ministry) best orienting. Although this work first appeared more 
than thirty years ago, it still provides excellent service today. Especially the verbatim quotations 
give Gunther's book a lasting value. The confessional position of an ecclesiastical community 
as such changes very little in the lapse of time. In several additions by Prof. Furbringer to this 
edition as well, the necessary has been added to keep the book up to date in every respect. In 
the first, historical part, the Polish National Church, the Hungarian Reformed Church, the 
Churches of Christ, the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren in North America, new parties among 
the Mennonites, Methodists and Adventists, the American Salvation Army, the New Irvingians 
and several other sects have been considered for the first time. The second, dogmatic part now 
also offers the teachings of the Russellites. On the other hand, obsolete material has been 
deleted. The statistical data are taken from the "Special Reports of the Bureau of the Census: 
Religious Bodies 190" published in 1910. Whatever hands (Lutheran or non-Lutheran) this 
book may fall into, its calm clarity and pure truth can only be profitable and bring much blessing. 

F.B. 


Complete alphabetical index of verses to the Kirchengesangbuch flr ev.-luth. 
Gemeinden U. A. K. Verlag von Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau. 10 Cts. 

This "Versverzeichnis" to our hymnal, which is sufficiently characterized by the title, will be 

of great service to the pastor in the preparation of his sermon and otherwise in the finding of 


suitable songs and song verses, and will save many a precious minute. It is a booklet that will 
pay for itself over and over again. 
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and should not be missing in any library. It should also be welcome to parishioners who are 
looking for a verse and do not know which song it is taken from. FB: 


Our guests. Tourist book. Published and printed by Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau. 
Linen binding. 75 Cts. 

"It is a fine custom for guests of the family to inscribe their names in a book before leaving 
the hospitable house. To cultivate this custom, this solidly and tastefully bound book, with 
opening and closing vignettes, is particularly suitable. A Finnish poem on the first leaf sets the 
right tone for all following entries." This tourist book, as well as the above "Index of Verse," may 
be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. F.B. 


"Are the miracles of early Christianity sufficiently attested by history? "Edited 
for thinking, modern people by Dr. Ludwig v. Gerdtell. Published by Bruno 
Becker, Eilenburg. M. 1. 

In this booklet of 70 pages, v. Gerdtell proves in a lively presentation and compelling 
argumentation that no reasonable man can reject the miracles of Jesus on the basis of historical 
considerations. Nowhere have we read in so condensed a more apt answer to the question 
raised by the author. F. B. 


"The "Original Christian" Miracle before the Forum of the Modern World View." 

Edited for thinking, modern people by Dr. Ludwig v. Gerdtell. Published by 

Bruno Becker, Eilenburg. M. 1.50. 

This booklet closely follows the previous one and tries to prove that the miracles of the 
Bible are not contestable from the point of view of the historian as well as from that of the logician 
and physicist. The booklet offers in part good apologetic material, but is directed not only against 
atheism and the liberals of modern times, but also against the orthodoxy of the church, which it 
makes the groundless accusation that it has distorted the Scriptural doctrine of the atonement 
and the prophetic-apostolic worldview. 
F-B. 

Homiletisches Reallexikon nebst Index Rerum von E. Eckhardt. 

M to R. Success Printing Co, St. Louis, Mo. price P2.10. postage-20 cts. 


extra. To be obtained from Concprdia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

It gives us particular pleasure every time we are able to display a new volume of this in its 
way magnificent enterprise, which Eckhardt single-handed started and successfully continued. 
The present fifth volume offers in about 500 pages the objects from "Mammon" to "Rest." The 
following sixth volume, which can also be ordered separately, will deal exclusively with "The 
School" and will be published this autumn. Volume 7 will then bring the letters S and T, and 
Volume 8 the conclusion. The author informs us that a number of earlier volumes of his lexicon 
are still available. F.B. 


The nature of inspiration, examined on the basis of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
By P. Lic. theol. G. Stosch. Published by C. Bertelsmann, GUtersloh. Price: 
M. 4.50; hardcover M. 5.25. 

According to 2 Tim. 3, 16 and 2 Petr. 1, 21, inspiration means that the holy scribes wrote 
only what the Holy Spirit gave them and did not let themselves be guided by their own thoughts. 
But in the present scripture the term inspiration is essentially identified with revelation or 
enlightenment, which is decidedly 
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The author has not questioned the authenticity of these writings. For the characterization of the 
author's position, which has not become clear to us as far as the actual inspiration as 
distinguished from the illumination is concerned, we will read several passages. On page 20 
Stosch says of verbal inspiration: "Already here, however, it may be remarked that a principled 
divorce between word and thought, between the essence and the expression of things, does not 
correspond to the deeper observations, whether of the process of thought, or of spiritual life in 
general. The most perfect thought is imperfect if we do not know how to find the fully 
corresponding expression for it. Our thought clarifies and transfigures itself in speech. The word 
is the doxa of thought, the mirror of being, the concept of well-understood reality. Every vital 
character, every individuality of the spiritual world remains veiled to us as long as we lack the 
word-expression that corresponds to its essence. Things come to us through the word and we 
through the word to the things. One cannot separate word and spiritual knowledge from each 
other. The interjection of language with knowledge and experience is the fundamental principle 
of spiritual life. If the connection between spiritual truth and spiritual word is such a close, 
necessary, and indissoluble one, inspiration will in some way and degree also refer to the means 
by which a revealed truth is appropriated and expressed to others, that is, to word expression 
and style expression. The 'verbal inspiration’ will, of course, not be to be thought of mechanically. 
Mechanical effects are as foreign to the nature of the living and free Spirit of God as are magical 
effects. But what Wilhelm von Humboldt called the human 'power of speech,’ a power which 
stands in immediate connection with the power of thought, had necessarily to be more deeply 
released, lifted, and enriched by an inspiration acting upon the spiritual powers." P. 22: "We shall 
accordingly have to say that inspiration, wherever it operates, also overpaints word and style. 
The timbre of language everywhere in the Old Testament Scriptures makes truth stand out as 
light, falsehood as darkness. Linguistically, too, Scripture exercises a magisterial office that 
divides between good and evil. Since, in the realm of sacred history, light and truth are stronger 
than lies and darkness, since good proves more powerful than evil, the language of Old 
Testament Scripture is throughout the language of illumination, calling before its judgment seat 
that which cloaks itself in darkness and that which flees from the power of good." Pg 48: "Thus 
the account of creation, according to spirit and letter, bears a pedagogical character. The will 
and spirit of the divine Educator of mankind inspired it. The document does not show the faintest 
trace either in content or form which would admit of its having been subjected to a human or 
historical process of remelting of any kind. It is of divine origin and has been under divine 
preservation, and is therefore sacrosanct even to the consciousness of reality which grows upon 
us from the results of natural research." But according to Stosch, the geological teachings are 
not in absolute contradiction to this account of creation! On p. 53 we read: "Hollaz writes: ,Res, 
quae scriptoribus sanctis fuerunt notae considerantur vel absolute et in se vel respective, 
quatenus ex voluntate Dei fuerunt scribendae. Priori modo jam ante scriptoribus sanctis 
fuerunt cognitae, non vero posteriori modo. Tametsi enim amanuenses sancti res quasdam, 
quae ab ipsis descriptae sunt, habuerint cognitas ante actum scriptionis, per se tamen ipsis 
non fuit cognitum, an res illae ex voluntate Dei essent describendae, quibus circumstantiis, 
quo ordine et quibus verbis essent literis mandandae.' That a correct thought underlies this 
execution is undeniable. Mere historical knowledge is not sufficient to present an event from the 
point of view of sacred reality and in the sense of spiritual knowledge. It requires holy inspiration 
and the endowment of impulse which only God's Spirit possesses. But had such inspiration to 
come as a miracle from on high upon the witnesses of God? Does not holy Spirit Himself live in 
all holy events, and inspiringly apportion His own to whom He will?" But the question here is 
whether a writing is to be recorded in a certain book, not whether a document of 
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is enlivened by a more clearly denounceable spirit of holy results! On Genesis 3:15, p. 60, we 
read: "This word, enigmatic in meaning and expression, was indeed unraveled when Mary's 
Son, in whom not only all hope but all being of mankind was united, hanging on the cross, was 
wounded to death by the power of destruction creeping up from the depths, but with this very 
suffering, which ended in triumph, he destroyed the power of destruction. The serpent had 
wanted to destroy mankind in him. Now in him mankind was saved from corruption." Pg. 72: 
"When Noah praises Yahweh as the Elohim of Shem, there is in this a prophesying thought 
which has in it a world of fulfillments. These fulfillments will unfold the bud of the Proteuangelion. 
Shem's tabernacles will be the places of divine visitation, while Elohim will make wide space for 
Japheth on the wide earth. The words Gen. 9:25-27 contain a far-seeing program for the divine 
education of mankind." P. 93 Stosch, with reference to the whole of Genesis, says: "The spirit- 
substance of inspiration dynamically communicates itself to the whole of the Urkunden and 
weaves through the individual parts. We need not claim that every word of the documents is 
directly inspired. But every word is historically grown and bears the honest stamp of historical 
truth. And since history, which forms the content of the documents, is sacred history, each 
individual word in the documents also shares in the prerogative of this history, according to its 
measure, to be free from the spell and law of purely worldly thinking and to serve the eternal 
spirit, which wants to redeem the world from the world. In this sense, of the documents of 
Genesis, and of them pre-eminently, Toa ypagn Oedmvevotoc." Here also occurs revelation 
and enlightenment 

This is the place of what we call inspiration from the Scriptures. Stosch expresses himself in a 
similar way in many other excellent statements about the revelations and illuminations of the 
Spirit of God in the books of the Old Testament, in which one can feel the breath of the divine 
Spirit everywhere. The question, however, whether the holy writers only wrote down and 
incorporated into their books what the Holy Spirit gave them, comes to no real discussion. 

F.B. 


The forgiveness of sins. By D. Karl Stange. Published by Edwin Runge, Berlin. 
Price: 50 Pf. 

In this booklet D. Stange shows that the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins, which forms 
the heart of the Ehristentum, is not only not an obstacle to true morality, but alone makes it 
possible and also realizes it. 

F.B. 


BOOK OF DEVOTION. The Psalms with Prefaces, Summaries, and Prayers for 
Family Use. Compiled by Rev. F. Kuegele. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, M. Price: $1.25. In gilt $1.50. 


Healthy, hearty, strong and really filling food is what Father Kigele offers here. If it is 
presented in the morning and in the evening, the limbs that gather around the family table do 
not need to waste away, to starve. Rather, they will thrive on the inward man with this food just 
as the olive branches around the table thrive bodily with the old wholesome home cooking. Fr 
Kigele does not offer all kinds of sugared nibbles from modern theological artisan bakers and 
confectioners, but the simple bread of life, as Lutheran theologians have taken it from Scripture 
without any action of their own. Father Kiigele bases his book on the long-proven "Altenburg 
Bible". Without becoming witty, poetic or sensitive, he presents in plain, simple, serious 
language what the Word of God so richly offers in teaching, punishment and consolation. And 
such books are needed in our time, which suffers not only physically but also spiritually from 
neurosis. Our generation, infected by sectarianism, can recover from the Lutheran essence of 
simple exposition of old scriptural truths. And those who have first become accustomed to this 
food will no more tire of it and become full than children of the bread that their mother bakes. 
May P. Iligeles Erbanungsbuch find its way into many homes! F. B. 
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l. America. 


Under the heading "Differing Interpretations" Fr. R. O. Brandt of the Norwegian 
Synod publishes a lengthy article in the Lutheran Herald. That there are different 
interpretations of the "Opgjér" is most evident from the fact that each of the two sides 
denies that they have changed their position by accepting it, but the other side claims 
that they have done so. D. Kildahl had asserted in the "Lutheraneren" that the 
Norwegian Synod had changed its position to such an extent that it was clear from 
the outset that it would now have to break with Missouri.? Brandt concludes his 
article with the words: "Since further work for church union is to be based on the Opgjor,' 
and since this document is interpreted so differently in the two church bodies which have 
adopted it, it would seem necessary that the document be publicly discussed before the 
annual church meetings. For surely there can be no true harmony where the agreement by 
which unity is supposed to have been reached is interpreted in such an entirely different 
manner. In business matters the surest way to have trouble between two parties to a contract 
is to have the contract so worded that each one understands it differently. In the interest of 
true unity it therefore seems necessary to call attention to these interpretations of the 
agreement between the Synod and the United Church, which differ from one another very 
materially. If organic union is brought about when the agreement on which it is built is given 
a totally different interpretation by the parties adopting the agreement, such union can but 
result in strife. In our Norwegian Synod it seems especially important to give this matter 
serious and prayerful attention, since a special meeting of the whole Synod has been called 
for this summer to consider the subject of church union, the second special meeting of the 
Synod since it was divided into districts in 1876." 

E. P. 

The "Lutheran Zionsbote," the organ of the Germans in General Synod, announces its 
dissent from the article in the October issue of the Lutheran Quarterly, highlighted in the last 
number of "Lehre und Wehre," entitled: "Tbc Minister and Modern Tbougbt." In a lengthy article, 
"The Position of the Lutheran Church in America on Modern Theology,” the "Zion Messenger" 
says: "In the Lutheran Church in America, as far as we know, there are not many representatives 
of modern theology. The thought that there might be none was proved incorrect when in the 
October 1912 number of the Lutheran Quarterly there appeared an article under the title 'The 
Minister and Modern Thought,’ an article which brought a view entirely different from that of 
the church. The deviation from the teachings of the Church does not seem to have caused the 
writer of the article much pain." The Lutheran Quarterly itself carried a counter-article in its April 
number by Prof. L. S. Keyser, which also appeared in pamphlet form. - That the majority of 
General Synod does not wish to identify itself with that article is all very well. But the "entirely 
different views" of the church and of modern theology are called faith and unbelief in German; 
and that is not a brother- 
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couple that can dwell together in one house. And since, as "L. u. W." reminded us, such a thing 
is nothing new with that writer, and his Synod colleague gives him the testimony that "the 
deviation from the teachings of the church does not seem to cause him much pain," it would be 
well in time to put a stop to it. Otherwise the joy with which we have greeted the undeniable 
progress of the General Synod in Lutheranism would be degraded by a significant one. - After 
the foregoing was written, we found in the latest number of the "Zion Messenger" this note: "In 
the last Lutheran Quarterly, April issue, there is found 

The Confession and the Church’ is the title of an article. It may be appropriate to note for certain 
reasons that the writer of the same, Rev. W. A. Lambert, is a member of the General Council. 
The concluding sentence of his article reads: 'If they (the Confessions) cannot be transformed, 
then they are meaningless, a burden of tradition, a letter without a spirit, dead/ Clear language!’ 
If the Quarterly continues to publish such articles, it will soon become famous. No doubt, 
however, the gentlemen editors mean to see to it that what .has hitherto been hidden, now 
becomes known and manifest." If the editors will see to it, let those who care about God's Word 
and the Lutheran Confession see to something else. 

E. P. 

The High Church between two stools. This Romanizing element in the Episcopal 
Church does not want to be called Protestant and is working mightily to somehow get the 
predicate "Catholic" into the name of his church. These people were recently advised by a Low- 
churchman to spare the Episcopal Church their presence and to go over to Rome, where they 
are in fact already. To this the Catholic Freeman's Journal says: "This advice is based on the 
assumption that the copying of the Catholic ritual makes Catholics of Protestants. It is as if 
the putting on of a new suit of clothes would impart to a person a new intellectual character. 
One who would hold to that opinion would be deemed a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. And 
yet the belief that aping the externals of the Catholic Church, whilst rejecting her essential 
doctrines, makes a person a Catholic, is no more absurd than to believe that the brains of a 
person undergo a radical change by donning a new suit of clothes. The ritualists in the 
Episcopal Church are still Protestants, the Low-churchmen to the contrary notwithstanding." 
- Poor High-Churchmen! They are the true graculus superbus of whom Aesop tells so 
beautifully. E. P. 

The mysterious and fabulous "apostolic succession" will have to be abandoned if 
anything is really to be done to unify the church. This is what The Southern Churchman gives 
his church to consider. He says, "Is it worth while, then, to be spending our time and strength 
to secure a union on the basis of an Apostolic Succession which some of the ablest men of 
our Church, and the whole Protestant body outside of our Church, regard as unproved? These 
bodies outside of us in this country will never, while the world stands, admit that their 
150,000 ministers are unordained and unauthorized ambassadors of Christ, and that their 
20,000,000 members are not members of the true Church, while our 5,000 or 6,000 clergy, 
with the Greek and Roman priests, are 
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the only true and authorized ministers of Christ, and eur less than 1,000,000 members, with 
the Greeks and Romans, constitute the only true Church." - However, among other reasons. 
E. P: 

How unionistic and disjointed the Episcopal Church is comes again before the eyes 
in what follows. The Chronicle in Poughkeepsie, N. U., had criticized the catholicizing tendency 
within the church and the effort to forcefully vindicate the name "Catholic" to their church. The 
Churchman. thinks that a large number of her members could not have taken this otherwise than 
“politely asking them to withdraw from the Protestant Episcopal Church, and bidding them 
to seek the communion of the Roman Catholic Church." Daily papers had also spread the 
story, and there was great excitement. And that was all the more fatal especially at this time. "It 
is peculiarly unfortunate at a time when the big question of church unity is being broached 
under the leadership of our own Church. If our Church is not big enough to retain within its 
borders our own members, we cannot very reasonably expect to attract to us the members of 
other churches. We shall be bidden to heal our own divisions. It is our confident assurance 
that the large majority of our church people desire first of all peace and unity among 
ourselves, and that they are determined that no question of name shall endanger this peace 
and unity. Upon such a foundation more and more of our number may look forward to the 
peace and unity of all Christians as the great desire of our hearts. We deplore any utterance 
that may militate against this development, and fear very much that the article in question 
will be understood, or misunderstood, if you will, to bring about just such an effect. We have 
too much respect for the position held by the ‘Catholic Party' in our Church, we have too 
much affection for them personally, to allow such an extreme statement as that in The 
Chronicle to go unquestioned. We have agreed with much that The Chronicle has stated in 
its previous issues, but for this very reason we emphasize our disagreement with the editorial 
in question. We may and do differ from many of the opinions and utterances of the ‘Catholic 
Party,’ but we are glad to assert our belief that there is a side of the truth in their position 
which our Church as a whole cannot afford to lose, and we give them the same freedom that 
we ask of them. We believe that the Catholic side of our Church and the Protestant side 
belong together. We believe in a church big enough to contain them both, and we deplore 
any effort tending to sever our fraternal and organized union." E. P. 

The Interdenominational Conference of Protestant Missions doing missions in the so- 
called Latin America, on the occasion of its meeting in New York on 12 and 13 March, spoke 
about "why it believed foreign missions of the Protestant faith to be justifiable in these 
countries, even granting that the papal church is a branch of Christianity". It is pointed out: 
"In all of them that communion has been the dominant religious influence of centuries. But 
we also find - for reasons into which we need not enter here - that the vast majority of the 
people of Latin America, especially the men, claim no vital relation, and acknowledge no 
allegiance, to the Roman communion. Religious indifference, agnosticism, and infidelity, 
especially in the more enlightened Latin-American countries, have laid a strong hand upon 
most of the 
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71,000,000 people who dwell in these lands... . . We gladly acknowledge that the Roman 
communion has done useful work among these varied peoples." fiber bod) -- 1. Millions of 
people in Latin America are without the Gospel to-day, either because they have never heard 
it, or because they have rejected it in the form in which it had been offered to them. 2. the 
percentage of illiteracy in Latin America is from 50. to 85 per cent. 3. the percentage of 
illegitimacy is appallingly high, ranging from 20 to 68 per cent. 4. agnosticism, if not 
infidelity, almost universally prevails in all the universities of Latin America." - This is 
certainly a nasty roeord for the papacy. The Continent calls this exposition of the conference "a 
marvel of terseness and compactness." We think it a masterpiece, too, but in something else, 
namely, in beating the sack, lest the dear ass should resent it. E.P. 

Abrupt end of the career of an enthusiastic missionary. From Cairo, Egypt, comes 
the news that William Borden has died there. We reported last fall how young Borden, a 
millionaire from Chicago, a graduate of Yale and Princeton, had put himself and his money at 
the service of the mission. Already at Yale he and other students were running the Yale Hope 
Mission, doing rescue work on drunkards and other reprobates. Now he had resolved to do 
missionary work among the Mohammedans at his own expense. He had in mind to spend a year 
in Cairo to acquaint himself with the way of life and the literature of the Mohammedans. There 
he died of spinal meningitis. In his will he left $1,000,000 for various missionary institutions. But 
the will provides, "That each of the bequests be used for, or in connection with, missionaries 
and teachers who are sound in the faith, believing in such fundamentals as the doctrine of 
the divine inspiration and authority of the Scriptures, the doctrine of the Trinity, including 
the deity of Jesus Christ, and in the doctrine of the atonement through the substitutionary 
death of our Lord, Jesus Christ." E. P. 


The proposed amendment to the Elect Infant Clause has again failed in a vote of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. Although the amendment had been rejected earlier, last year's 
General Assembly again referred the question to the individual presbyteries for a vote. It again 
failed to obtain the necessary three-fourths of the votes; 22 Presbyteries voted against it. As the 
text now reads, it is declared that there are elect and non-elect children. Those who move the 
amendment contend that the Church teaches that all children who die in childhood are blessed, 
and therefore must be among the elect. And that should be expressed in the Confession. - After 
all, this is not a question of Christian doctrine at all. For God's Word no more tells us that all 
children are elect than that all adults are, and God's Word no more gives us a catalogue of elect 
children than of elect adults. The whole thing is speculation, proceeding from God's sovereignty 
and a postulated absolute election placed at the center. And that one would like to put children 
on the list of the elect is an impulse of human feeling and natural compassion. 
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We are content to bring our children to the bath of regeneration, and trust the promise of God. 
And if we have not been able to do this, then we trust the grace of God for the best and abstain 
from all speculation, which is not commanded us and is of no use either to us or to the children. 
For our deciding and determining does not miss anything. E..P. 

"Has Evolution Collapsed?" Under this heading, United Presbyterian comes to talk 

about the symposium in The Biblical World, which we also noted earlier. Shailer Matthews of 
Chicago University brings statements from thirteen men of science who affirm that evolution is 
as fixed as ever. United Presbyterian says: 
Six of these were from Chicago University, "and unfortunately Princeton . University is 
credited with one of them". Will evolution be wrested from this, or will a vacancy be created at 
Princeton, or will it remain with the pious "unfortunately"? The article writer proves "that these 
scientists are very unscientific scientists". Will the article writer be told: You are right, and the 
evolutionist: You are also right, but you must both get along? E. P. 

Separation of church and state. Not only do the Papists have no sense of this, but 
neither do the Reformed sects. One is reminded of this by a full page advertisement in the 
United Presbyterian. It calls for subscriptions to a fund of $50,000 for the building of a worthy 
church in Washington, D. C. Along with an illustration showing a small, poor shack, it says: "A 
thousand U. P. churches in the leading cities and towns of the United States - this is what we 
have at Washington! Can you wonder that we do not seem very important there?" To make 
the matter important and urgent, it is stated what opportunity would be gained to influence 
legislation. "Single-handed, one church at a time, we can do nothing. But by concentrating at 
Washington, our thousand congregations can do wonders. An effective organization there, 
with a suitable church building, and the necessary offices and staff, will be the nucleus of 
work that will bring splendid results. The present Administration is favorably disposed 
towards social reforms. Let us show ourselves ready to do our share!" - One rightly finds this 
unseemly. When priests and bishops and cardinals get too intimate in government circles. But 
building churches in Washington with such intentions, surely that comes under the same rubric. 
The people who really want to keep state and church, even their own and not just other people's 
church, separate are not that thick. E. P. 

To excellent Protestant disadvantage the Continent calls it that Protestantism cannot 
give a religious guarantee. In business life it is the case that a commodity sells better if there is 
a guarantee behind it. And according to this principle the thoughtless multitude also acts in the 
spiritual; and therein lies the secret of the success of the Roman Church. The people want to 
have "religion," and the right kind. If the papacy should appear and say that it has been in 
business a long time, and that it handles the right kind of goods, and that it is an old expert in 
the field, then the crowd would fall to it. Now this is neither on business- 
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In business and in the spiritual sohere there is nothing excellent, but only a disadvantage if the 
goods cannot be guaranteed. But in business as in spiritual matters, sensible people look at the 
guarantee to see whether it is worth anything. And there is the fact that no one gives less 
guarantee than the papacy. A business would make itself very suspicious if it refused to measure 
by the yardstick and bushel, just as the papacy, with its doctrine, does not want to be measured 
and judged by the Scriptures. True Protestantism gives the customers the yardstick in their 
hands and is glad to let them "inquire whether it will hold. And in the chief commodity which the 
Papacy wants to sell, eternal blessedness, the Papacy gives no guarantee, but forbids certainty. 
Nor can it give a guarantee, because it places the attainment upon human performance. True 
Protestantism, which bases beatitude on God's grace and Christ's merit, on the gospel and the 
Holy Spirit's work of grace, gives the guarantee of the divine promise. But mundus vult decipi. 
E. P. 

Empty Protestant "nd filled Catholic churches the New York Freeman's Journal sees 
everywhere. He says he doesn't like to see that at all, that the 
Protestant churches are becoming emptier and emptier. This means a danger for our country; 
for every church, whether Catholic or Protestant, raises morality, without which no state can 
exist in the long run. The Catholic Church will, of course, do her best to lessen the danger, but 
"her efforts will not be so ably seconded by the Protestant churches as they were when the 
ravages of the so-called higher criticism had not yet wrought havoc with the Protestant sects." 
- This account, unfortunately, is not based on falsehood. The empty straw offered in many 
Protestant churches makes the churches empty; satiety and earthly sense leave many a place 
unoccupied even in churches where the pure Gospel resounds. What, on the other hand, fills 
Catholic churches? The Journal quotes an 85-year-old New Yorker who returns after a long 
absence and is surprised to find the Protestant churches so empty and St. Patrick's Cathedral 
so filled. The old settler suggests that perhaps the Cardinal's presence that day also had much 
to do with the good church attendance. To this the Journal replies, "It is not the Cardinal's 
presence but the presence of Christ Himself that fills the Cathedral and all Catholic churches. 
The average Protestant, he says, has no idea of what goes on at Mass. This can best be stated 
in Cardinal Newman's words, "It is not a mere ceremony of words; it is a great action, the most 
sublime action there can be on earth. It is not merely an invocation, but, if we may say so, a 
calling forth of the Eternal. He becomes present there on the altar in body and blood, before 
whom the angels worship and the devils tremble. This is the solemn event which gives its 
meaning to every part of the celebration." And as long as the Catholic Church had this 
sacrament, the churches would not become empty. - Yes, it is on the Mass and what goes with 
it that the papacy lives. That is why Luther says in the Schmalkaldic Articles, "This article of the 
Mass will be it altogether in the concilio. . . . They feel it well, where the mass falls, so lies the 
papacy; before they let this happen, they kill us all where they let it fall. 
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like." He then goes on to enumerate how "many vermin and dregs of many an idolatry this 
dragon's tail, the Mass, has begotten." (Miller, p. 302.) E. P. 

"A national shrine to the Blessed Virgin" is to be erected in Washington. This 
magnificent temple is to be erected on the grounds of the Catholic University, and is to cost half 
a million dollars. The money is to be raised chiefly by wealthy Catholic ladies of America. At the 
head of an organization formed for this purpose are the wife of Chief Justice White, the wife of J. 
T. Ryan, in New York, et al. The plan of the temple, sent out by the rector of the Catholic 
University, Thos. J. Shahan, to the Catholic ladies of America, gives the reason: "When the 
Fathers of the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore, in 1846, placed the United States of America 
under the protection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who was conceived without sin, they thereby 
imposed upon American Catholics the obligation of paying homage in a special manner to our 
Blessed Lady. . . . It has long been felt that there should be some national monument as an 
outward testimony to this devotion in America, and if such a national monument is to be erected, 
there is no doubt that the national Capitol would be the place for it. Accordingly, the thought has 
been expressed that this national monument or testimony of American devotion to the 
Immaculate Mother of God should take the form of a beautiful church at the Catholic University 
of America, which will be known as 'the National Shrine of the Blessed Virgin." - The United 
States did not, in 1846 or at any time, instruct either the Provincial Council or anyone else to 
place her under the protection of the Virgin Mary. Before as after the Provincial Council, and 
unconcerned with the same, the United States has only ever said on every silver dollar it minted, 
"In God we trust." "National Shrine," "National Church," 'Make America Catholic," so all belong 
in one line of thought. Well says the "Apologist," "The next thing would be well that the statue of 
the Goddess of Liberty on the Capitolium should give place to a statue of the "Blessed Mother of 
God." E. P. 

The New World admonishes its Catholic colleagues of the press to be a little less 
boastful. It could have drawn the circle of its confessors a little wider with regard to "bluffing the 
public". It says: "There is one characteristic of Catholic journalism in America which is most 
striking, if it were not ridiculous. That is the characteristic which marks us as taking ourselves 
so seriously. It was the Scotchman who prayed every morning: 'O Lord, give us a guid conceit 
o' oursel.' We fancy that most Catholic journalists do not need to offer up this prayer every 
morning. It hangs on their bedstead as a fixed invocation. But the truth is, it is this very self- 
satisfaction that is killing Catholic journalism in our country. Every man amongst us is a 
genius, and the proof of this is found in the fact that Mike McGuigan has written us from 
Devil's Lake in North Dakota that since he began taking our paper some two years ago, none 
of his children have ever had the measles or whooping cough, while Mrs. McGuigan's bread, 
even when the yeast is not good, now rises regularly every morning. As to our circulation - 
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why, it goes as far north as where Dr. Cook didn't go. All this bluff is very agreeable to the 
manager and editor of the paper, but it won't fool a bit the advertiser. Still we Catholic 
journalists go on this way bluffing the public as to our circulation, persuading ourselves that 
we have the greatest paper between the North and the South Pole, till some day the sheriff 
steps in by the back door, and examines our accounts." E. P. 

Number of Catholic chaplains in the army. The New World says that one sometimes 
hears it said that the president only ever appoints pastors of his church community as chaplains. 
But this is not based on truth, as the reports of both the army and the navy show. Since 1881, 
when the oldest now active chaplain was hired, from Garfield on, presidents would have hired 
as chaplains: Catholics: 21, Episcopalians: 19, Methodists: 16, Baptists: 8, Presbyterians: 8, 
Congregationalists: 5, Lutherans, African Methodists, and colored Baptists: 2 each, and 
Unitarians, Christians, Dutch Reformed, United Brethren, Disciples, Universalists: 1 each; 
Summa: 89. "Thus the truth of the statement, as to the faith of new chaplains being the same 
as that of the appointing President, is not established by the facts." So the Catholics should 
be satisfied. To the Catholic chaplains she still sings this praise: "The Catholic chaplain in the 
army or navy has always been recognized as a strong factor for military discipline, and his 
services are highly valued by officers in both arms of the service. The enlisted men have 
more than ordinary respect for his position, and it is astonishing what great results these 
priests accomplish, with sometimes very little resources at their command." E. P. 

A useful Catholic association is said to have been formed under the name of "Bureau 
of Catholic Information". It consists of Catholic laymen. The task of the association is said to 
be: "opposition to a custom that in some states has become almost a habit - using Catholic 
societies for political profit". The members undertake ""to oppose for the head of any Catholic 
society any man or woman who is now holding, or aims to hold, a political position". The 
Continent still says: "They expect to awaken the antagonism of both priests and laymen by 
their 'radical departure,’ and do not, therefore, seek clerical approval 'in the usual manner of 
such bodies.' If they have the grit to stick by their program against all antagonism, it will be 
an excellent aid to mutual confidence among Americans of diverse faiths." Yes if -! Certainly 
there are very many among the Catholic laity who sincerely want to be faithful Americans. 
Certainly the clergy do not have the laity in their pockets as they would like. But "if they have 
the grit to stick" - when the threat of a few years of purgatorial torment or even eternal hell is 
made in the name of the one whom conscience secretly regards as the governor of Christ! Many 
a one still likes to get the good mark in conduct: "laudabiliter se subjecit". E.P. 

In more than twelve states, October 12 is a legal holiday as Columbus Day. The Indiana 
Legislature passed such a bill last month, and in Minnesota and Illinois such proposals are still 
before the legislatures. Who will want this new holiday so bitterly, and will know how to take 
advantage of it, need not be said. Quite correctly, the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
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vocate: "What will result? Simply this: On that day the Roman Catholic Church will appear 
in all its regalia, the Knights of Columbus will be the center of interest, great public meetings 
will be arranged in charge of the dignitaries of that church, and we will all close our offices 
and shops to see the parade pass by. A movement is on foot to make this day a legal holiday 
in all states. Not only do we deprecate the addition of any more legal holidays, but most 
assuredly it is to be regretted that a day that really carries no particular sentiment, but is so 
intimately connected with the Roman Church should be placed upon our calendar. Some day 
the full import of Discovery Day will dawn upon our citizenship." 


E.P. 
ll. Abroad. 


The complicity of "Protestant theologians" in such books as Grisar's "Luther" is held 
up by the "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung" in an article: "Was Grisar von Luther, was wir von 
Grisars ‘Luther’ gelernt haben" (What Grisar learned from Luther, what we learned from Grisar's 
‘Luther’), to such miseducated sons of Luther: "The reading of Grisar's 'Luther’ can make us 
Protestant theologians think. From the straps that Grisar cut out of our skin, the Catholic author 
has forged his 'Luther'! How small the Reformer has become after the Luther studies of 
Protestant scholars! How his merits shrink! We thought we had him to thank for tolerance and 
freedom of conscience - not a word! We saw in his translation of the Bible a masterpiece of 
original coinage - we must be glad that it is not virtually called 'plagiarism'. We revered in Luther 
the father of the people's school - that is a ‘fictitious feat' which must not be attributed to him. We 
thought we could find in Luther excellent directives for a rational policy towards the poor, and 
that we could attribute to him an upsurge in charitable activity - but the laurels are not to be 
awarded to him, but to the Catholic Church! We gladly let ourselves be assured that the great 
man had a very keen national economic eye for his time - but 'unbiased' research declares that 
his economic views show a retrograde tendency in many details! One thought to be able to 
recognize in Luther the founder of the modern state - but what he said in this respect was not 
new, and incidentally his statute of the prince as 'the absolute patriarch’ is not inferior to the 
medieval theocracy with regard to the coercive culture practised there! One thinks - Grisar points 
this out page after page! -, the above-mentioned judgments all come from the mouths of 
Protestant theologians! And the most wonderful thing about the matter is that all the Protestant 
historians mentioned speak of Luther with admiration, but nevertheless, out of a ‘sense of truth’, 
feel compelled to make the statements mentioned. One asks oneself involuntarily at the 
compilation of these 'results': What remains then of Luther? The praise of the Reformer, while 
at the same time one jewel after another is broken from his crown, seems hollow and reminds 
one of that conduct which built the tombs of the prophets, but inwardly rejected the teaching of 
them, which sounded again from the mouth of Jesus." - Certainly, if the papists could see more 
real Lutherans and more true Lutheranism, 
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then their Luther biographies would also turn out differently, if they still found the courage and 

desire to write them at all. One can hardly pick up a Catholic paper in which Lutheranism and 

Protestantism are not talked about as a dead thing that is no longer to be taken seriously. 
E.P. 

D. Ludwig Schneller, who lives in Cologne, knew Jatho and is well acquainted with his 
story and therefore a reliable witness, writes about Jatho's end: "Since his deposition he (Jatho) 
made incessant journeys through the most diverse cities of Germany, where he held lectures in 
return for an entrance fee intended for him. In these lectures he mainly fought against the belief 
in the personal God. For he considered the other components of the Christian faith to have been 
dismissed. His last lecture tour against the personal God led him to Halle an der Saale. A doctor 
there picked him up in a carriage from the railway station. In the process, Jatho injured himself 
on the running board of the carriage. The doctor declared the small skin abrasion to be quite 
insignificant. But in order not to miss anything, he applied a bandage superfluously, as he 
thought. When Jatho returned to Cologne, however, he developed blood poisoning, which, 
despite the use of all medical means, gradually took hold of his entire body and, while blood 
poisoning usually runs its course quickly, caused him terrible agony for five weeks. There he lay 
in the hospital, the man whose whole religion consisted only in the glorification of "divine 
humanity,” in his poor humanity - without God, without a Savior, without comfort, without hope, 
sometimes whimpering like a child, sometimes crying out with his mighty voice, so that it 
resounded through the whole hospital. There was probably no one, even among those who had 
to confront him sharply in life for the sake of conscience, who did not feel a deep pity for the 
unhappy man. Death, which he thought a dreamless sleep without waking, was at last a 
redemption to him. Whether the man who had strayed so far from the Christian faith had found 
his way back to the faith in the Lord during the last five-week period, which his pious father in 
Kassel and his brother in Frankfurt and he himself had preached with so much warmth for twenty 
years of his life, nothing certain has penetrated beyond the secluded walls of his sickroom. For 
only ‘liberal’ fellows were admitted to the sick and dying bed. Not even his own relatives, if they 
were still believers, his own brother-in-law, a Cologne pastor, included, could gain admittance. 
His supporters had been gearing up for weeks to make his funeral once again a great rally of 
their party and a protest against Jatho's deposition. The presbytery of the Cologne congregation, 
in which this party forms the decisive majority, had designated the Christuskirche for the funeral. 
Jatho's comrade in spirit, Pastor Radecke, held the speech at the coffin and read out 1 Cor. 13 
beforehand. He praised Jatho as one of the best citizens of Cologne and Germany, as a king of 
spirits in the world, as a man full of 'God-ness' (although according to Jatho there is no God at 
all). He was (although he did not believe in Jesus) one of the best disciples of Jesus that our 
eyes have seen. He honestly said that the good news of Jatho consisted in a ‘purely human 
religion’, 
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and that (according to the report of the Kélner /Tageblatt') "his ideal of an evangelical church 
had aimed at the achievement of a ‘quiet’ happiness on earth". The testimony was equally 
honest: "Jatho did not believe in a personal continuation after death; he believed only in the 
continuation of his work. Thus the speaker at the coffin of the deceased once again bore public 
witness to the abyss that separated the deceased from all that has always been Christian faith 
and hope in the whole world, ever since there has been a Christian Church. Jatho's successor, 
Pastor Becker, and the former Dortmund pastor Traub, who had also been appointed there some 
time ago, spoke at the graveside. Pastor Becker concluded his glorification with the 
characteristic and incidentally quite tasteless aggravation of the Apostle Paul: 'But now abideth 
joy, truth, and love; but love is the greatest of these.' Paul's faith and hope are thus blotted out. 
In their place now are joy and "worthiness. Only, with regard to truth, these gentlemen stand 
entirely on Pilate's point of view: 'What is fruitfulness?' For on this point none of them agrees 
with the other. Traub even stooped to a comparison of Jatho with JEsu, by saying that Jatho 
had brought after-powers and signs of Pentecost to the earth. The blind he had made to see. 
He made the lame walk, raised the dead, and preached the gospel to the poor. This is the Easter 
and Pentecost that humanity needs today. He also protested once more against the deposition 
of Jatho by the church regiment, concluding, 'Farewell, friend! Tomorrow is coming!" - Jatho's 
raving against the living God is now at an end. May those who have been led astray by him 
sober up again from Satan's snare! 
E.P. 

On February 23, a large celebration was held in Leipzig to commemorate the centenary of the 
death of Professor Franz Delitzsch. The celebration was introduced by a ceremony in the inner 
circle of friends on the Gottesacker, at which his successor as professor and as head of the 
Institutum judaicum, Privy Councillor D. Kittel, spoke. In the evening the public celebration took 
place in the large hall of the Landeskirchliche Gemeinschaft. Among the out-of-town guests was 
Father Schénberger from London, a Jewish Christian, one of the oldest students of Delitzsch, 
who expressed his childlike gratitude by donating 300 Marks as the first building block for a 
home of the Institutum Delitzschianum. "This memorial service in honor of Blessed Franz 
Delitzsch on February 23 was followed on February 24 and 25 by a course of instruction in the 
mission to the Jews, during which knowledgeable leaders introduced the unexpectedly large 
audience to the world of thought of Judaism in apostolic and post-apostolic times, of rabbinical, 
mystical-chassidic and reform Judaism, as well as contemporary Judaism. The conclusion was 
again formed by a public evening meeting, also very well attended, in which lectures were 
offered on JEsus' and Paul's judgment of the Jews, which brought to the knowledge of wider 
circles the wonderful fact that many Jews of our day look upon JEsum with astonished 
admiration and judge him quite differently from their fathers." Reminded of Delitzschen's last 
confession about the deep rift between modern and ancient theology. We continue 
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The following sentences of the same are again very contemporary: "A reconciliation of this 
dichotomy is impossible; one must belong either to the one camp or to the other. The deep ditch 
remains; it will remain until the end of days, and no amount of thinking will fill it. How will we be 
able to instruct the deniers by reasoning or by the historical testimony of another? Only this we 
claim for ourselves, that prophets and apostles and the Lord Himself are on our side. . .. Modern 
theology cannot threaten the existence of the Church, because its barren knowledge and its 
washed-out creed must fall silent at deathbeds. . . . To me, the faith | professed in my first 
sermons here in the valley of the Mulde is to this day unalterably firm and infinitely higher than 
all earthly knowledge. Even if | have to contradict the traditional view in some biblical questions, 
my standpoint remains on this side of the divide, on the side of the theology of the cross, of 
grace, of miracles according to the good confession of our Lutheran Church. By this banner, 
dear brethren, let us stay; wrapping ourselves in it, let us die. Amen. God forbid!" - What a pity 
that this certainly pious and eminent man "had to contradict the established view on some 
biblical questions"! E. P. 

D. Nestle, known for his Greek New Testament, has died. The "Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung" reports briefly about his life and work: "Eberhard Nestle, who, only 62 years old, 
has been called home, was a native of Wirttemberg (Stuttgart) and since 1877 repetent in 
Tubingen, in 1883 professor in Ulm, in 1898 professor and later ephorus of the theological 
seminary in Maulbronn. He was a born small worker. In certainly a dozen theological and 
philological journals he published small contributions year after year. In the field of classical as 
well as biblical and Semitic philology he was interested in everything: how Herodotus had divided 
his books, the shortest verse of the Bible, the origin of the word uncial, a comma in Eusebius or 
the Revised Version. With the English Sinai traveller Lewis he read Syriac, with the Hebraist 
Ginsbrug Hebrew, with others Greek and Latin corrections. He published the unaltered Luther 
text of the New Testament, produced a critical hand edition of the New Testament Vulgate, and 
was intimately acquainted with the problems of Septuagint research. His chief merit is the Greek 
New Testament, first published in 1898, continually improved since, now the common property 
of the educated world. Now he has been called away in the midst of the initial work of editing 
the Hebrew-Greek Old Testament. Who can succeed him? He was a servant of science who, 
working with full self-denial, not only accomplished much-he could say of himself that he 
published some 150 essays and miscellanies a year-he accomplished something not only for 
his fellow world, but also for posterity." 

E.P: 

The Hamburg School Synod adopted the following motion on the planned teaching law 
by a large majority: "Since the state schools are open to children of all denominations, no 
denominational instruction will be given. For the first four school years, religious instruction will 
be dropped. For the upper grades, the present religious instruction will be replaced by a 
curriculum based on the results of scientific research. 
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in accordance with the principles of the school system. If the present religious instruction 
remains, the school synod requests that the children be dispensed from religious instruction at 
the request of the parents." - Sad first four school years, but perhaps even sadder upper grades 
with their "results" and their "scientific research" and "lore"! E. P. 

The Erlangen professors Zahn and Bachmann have issued an appeal to all Protestant 
men in Bavaria to join together now to form a "League of Confessional Friends" in preparation 
for the Evangelical Lutheran Conference to be held in Nuremberg in September. The appeal 
emphasizes the necessity of forming a lasting community of those who are determined to 
preserve the sacred heritage of the Reformation and to protect it boldly against all attempts at 
reinterpretation and devaluation. Only from such an intact foundation will religious and 
ecclesiastical progress become possible. (E. K. Z.) 

A change has recently taken place in the management of Bad Voll. Pastor Blumhardt, 
who recently turned seventy years old, had the desire to settle the circumstances of the 
institution during his lifetime and thus ensure its continued existence. He therefore placed the 
ownership of Bad Voll in the hands of some friends close to him, who will continue to run the 
house in the old spirit. The external administration will be taken over by Fr. Samuel Preiswerk- 
Sarasin and wife from Basel, who are close friends of the Blumhardt family. In addition, Father 
Jackh from Wirttemberg joined Blumhardt's side two years ago. (A. G.) 

An Anglican Benedictine monastery near Caldey has converted to the Papacy. There 
is great joy and rejoicing in the Roman papers, and the hope is expressed and the advice given 
that the whole Anglican Church, and preferably the whole of Protestantism, may return to the 
"all-sufficient Church". The step, after all, was not a very big one. Monasticism in itself is not a 
Protestant institution. It is well known, too, that in the duskiest wing of the English State Church 
there lives a Catholicizing spirit to which everything Protestant seems schismatic, everything 
Roman desirable. One wants at all costs to be a branch of the "one holy Catholic Church" and 
begs Rome in the most unworthy manner for the recognition of the "episcopal succession", the 
historicity of which has recently been denied even by an Oxford professor who otherwise belongs 
to this direction. Of this wing there will always be individuals, and at times probably one or a few 
dozen together, splintering off to Rome. The Anglican Bishop in charge demanded that the 
monks renounce the Catholic rites not included in the official English Church Book (the Common 
Prayer Book), whereupon the monks went where they had long since belonged. The 
Churchman consolingly points out that after all many of the 
Brothers and Sisters of the Order remained faithful to the Anglican Church. The abbess had 
been Romanising, but most of the sisters of the order had not followed her. The nuns of 
Baltonsborough, near Glastonbury, over thirty in number, had all remained faithful. These 
formed a congregation with St. Bride and Caldey, but in separate communities. If the apostasy 
of Mr. Carlyle and his following was to be deplored, the fidelity of those who remained was to be 
acknowledged and commended. E. P. 
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The Spanish government intends to declare religious instruction (catechism instruction) 
voluntary in all schools. Now the Prime Minister, Count Romanones, has received a letter from 
the Archbishop of Seville in which he asks Count Romanones to refrain from doing so. The 
Archbishop adds that to permit atheistic, Protestant, and lay schools, and to leave the teaching 
of religion and catechism free, would be tantamount to preparing for the secularization of all 
institutions of national life, and to the loss of the Catholic faith. - So yes no freedom of religion! 
Otherwise the Catholic faith will be lost. As if the State were there to be the servant of the Roman 
Church! E. P. 

In the Vatican one becomes more and more nervous. The latest, and probably 
unprecedented, is the opening of an investigation before the Congregation for the Index against 
an episcopal pastoral letter. And this pastoral letter is not the harmless exercise in style of an 
insignificant bishop in an Italian provincial nest, but it is the pastoral letter of the entire Lombard 
episcopate! The pastoral letter ties in with the jubilant celebration of the Edict of Toleration issued 
by the Emperor Constantine after the Battle of the Mulvian Bridge, and ties in with this some 
well-meant but not overly original phrases about tolerance and freedom of belief. But it was 
precisely these phrases that signified the crime. Only recently the well-known papal body organ, 
the Osservatore Romano, has written about it in a characteristic way. The Osservatore calls it 
"colossal error and pernicious fantasy" if one believes that the Catholic Church recognizes a 
freedom of worship and religion of non-Catholics. This fei "philosophical nonsense"; that 
freedom is "pathological." "Rome never grants freedom of worship and similar freedoms to 
Catholic states, but endures them only as a result of the governments' apostasy from Catholic 
sentiment. In states of other faiths, on the other hand, the Church demands freedom of worship 
for the Catholic minority. These omissions reflect almost word for word the standpoint of the 
ultramontane Frenchman Veuillot, which the German ultramontanes have hitherto always tried 
to shake off their coattails. Now that the Pope himself has taken this stand in his own body, there 
will be nothing more of such shaking off in the future. It is only logical that now even in a pastoral 
letter the praise of forbearance and freedom of faith may no longer be sung. The establishment 
of this fact will be the lasting impression of the whole affair, even if, as is to be presumed, the 
episcopal authors and signers of the pastoral letter get off lightly. (Wbg.) 

Will Joan of Arc be canonized? About this the New World publishes this cable news of 
April 15: "The Sacred Congregation met to-day to consider the question of the canonization 
of Joan of Arc, which rests on proof being authentically established of three miracles 
performed after her death. The prelates, assembled under direction of Cardinal Ferrataga, 
gave a favorable vote, but the question remains in abeyance, pending the collection of further 
evidence from ecclesiastical documents in various cities of Europe." - But aren't three miracles 
enough? It would also be interesting to hear what the nature of these miracles were. 

E::P: 
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The prophecies of the Antichrist in the seventh chapter of the 
prophet Daniel. 


(Conclusion.) 


3) What does Daniel say in the seventh chapter about the judgment of the 
Antichrist? 
The beginning of judgment. 

Text according to KauBsch: "| looked on and on till throne-chairs were set 
down, and a man of great age sat down; his robe was as white as snow, and his hair 
like pure wool; his throne was made of flames of fire, and had wheels of fire. A river 
of fire poured forth from him far and wide; a thousand times thousands served him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood at his service. The judgment settled 
down, and the books were knocked out. | looked on continually: because of the loud 
and lofty speeches which the horn spoke, - | looked on continually, until the beast 
was slain, his body destroyed, and delivered to the fire to be burned. The rest of the 
beasts also were deprived of their power, and to each of them was appointed the 
time and hour how long they should live," w. 9-12. 

(There is dispute about the construction of v. 11. By the accents XXXX = 
there, immediately, is separated from the first XXX XXX and connected with the 
following. But since the intervening clause: "there was no independent verb because 
of the noisy, boisterous speeches which the horn spoke," the sense can only be: "I 
looked; immediately because of the noisy, boisterous speeches | looked, until that," 
etc. The construction chosen is intended to express fairly the horror which Daniel felt 
when he saw that the "little horn" still continued in its lofty speeches, since the 
judgment had already settled down. We hold, therefore, that Luther translates 
correctly in the sense, "| watched for the great speech which the horn spake; | 
watched until that," etc. Exactly so the English Revised Version. - Since, furthermore, 
v. 12 is a reference going back from former times. 
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addition is, so we take XXXXX with Keil et al. not as imperf. but as plusquampf.; 
not: "to each of them was" [KauBsch], but "had been determined on time and hour 
how long they should remain alive). 

This is a great description of the divine judgment. Thus only the Spirit of God 
can speak of divine things. The poor words of human language cannot come nearer 
to the majestic grandeur of divine things. Yes, only the Holy Spirit knows how to 
speak of divine things in human language in such a way that the language is 
appropriate to their content, and these sublime things are brought near to our 
understanding. Hence we also find that profane writers, in the most sublime 
passages of their poetry, lean upon the images and words of Scripture. - Daniel 
looked on at one until thrones were set, and an aged man sat down. Between the 
rising of the "little horn" and the settling of the judgment, therefore, there is a certain 
interval. One does not immediately follow the other. Between the rising of the "little 
horn" and the settling of the court lies precisely all that we have stated in the last 
chapter of the present work. The "little horn" has risen, and brought great power to 
itself, blasoheming God, and maltreating and slaying the saints of the Lord for a 
time, and two times, and half a time. While it is in the midst of its ungodly doings, 
when it had attained a reputation of looking much greener than its comrades, when 
it must have been believed that the saints of the Lord were given into its hand for 
ever, then all at once the chairs are set for judgment. From remiv = to set, Keil says: 
"Remiv is active with indefinite subject: the chairs were thrown down, i. 6." set down 
quickly, or with a roar." Hence the R. V. translates, "The thrones were cast down." 
It is, therefore, a process which does not take place in silence, so that no one 
notices, but one which attracts and is intended to attract attention. And it is just the 
"little horn," to which this process at first applies, that notices quite well that 
something is at work which is not to its advantage. For at the same time as the noisy 
setting of the judgment-chairs, Daniel also hears great, noisy speeches from the 
mouth of the "little horn," v. 11. The setting of the judgment-chairs and the high- 
pitched speeches of the "little horn" are evidently in a causal relation to each other. 
Just the setting of the court chairs is a reason for the "little horn" to take the mouth 
quite full. 

As the chairs are set, an aged man appears. This is not God himself, but only 
an image under which he is represented in the face. The venerable appearance of 
old age is intended to symbolize the majesty of the eternal God. The holiness and 
perfect purity of God is represented by the snow-white garment in which 
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the Ancient of Days appears, and by the hair of his head, which is like pure wool, 
while the fiery throne and the flaming wheels thereof are witnesses of his 
omnipotence and inviolable justice. And this inviolable righteousness of his is 
manifested in his judgments upon the nations of the earth; for from his throne pours 
forth a fiery stream far and wide. And he also knows how to give effect to his 
judgment; for an innumerable host of holy angels, a thousand times thousands, 
serve him, and ten thousand times ten thousands stand ready at his service. Daniel 
solemnly repeats: "The judgment settled down", it begins its judicial activity, and 
therefore immediately "the books are opened". 

The court has solemnly sat down, and the books are opened. In these books 
all the misdeeds of the little horn are recorded. The judge does not need to 
investigate whether the "little horn" is guilty or innocent. All his days, all his doings, 
and all his actions are written in indelible ink in the court books, and he will be judged 
according to the writing in these books and according to his works, Revelation 20:12. 
When the books are opened, all the abominations of the little horn are made 
manifest, and the judgment is already pronounced. But before the judgment is fully 
executed, time passes again. The opening of the books of judgment and the 
execution of the sentence do not immediately follow one another. The prophet 
indicates this by beginning again with the formula: "| watched because of the great 
speech that the horn spoke; | watched until the beast was killed." So, while the books 
lay spread out before the judge and all the great assembly of the court, the "little 
horn" is still speaking great, lofty soeeches. And the judge still lets it speak. It is 
precisely this insolent behavior of the "little horn" that attracts the prophet's special 
attention. It is precisely for the sake of the great speech that the "little horn" still 
makes that he looks at it unblinkingly and watches it until it is killed. - That it is not 
of the horn, but of the beast, that it is said to have been slain, happens therefore, - 
because in the "little horn" the whole ungodliness of the fourth world-power has 
reached its highest peak. With the judgment of the "little horn" judgment is 
pronounced upon the beast on which it grew forth. With the "little horn" the fourth 
beast, which Daniel saw rising out of the sea, is killed; with it the fourth and last 
world power reaches its end. - But this fourth beast, together with the "little horn" 
that it carries, is not only killed, it is not only deprived of its power, but its body is 
also thrown into the fire. That this fire means the fire of hell, the eternal damnation, 
is clearly shown in Revelation 19:20 and 20:10, where this prophecy of Daniel is 
taken up again. 
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There it says: "And the beast was taken, and with him the false prophet" (that is, 
the beast with the "little horn"), "which did the signs before him, whereby he 
deceived them that had received the mark of the beast, and them that worshipped 
the image: and these two were cast alive into the lake of fire burning with brimstone. 
- And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, 
where the beast and the false prophet were: and they shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever." 

When Daniel adds: "The power of the rest of the beasts was also snatched 
from them, for to each of them the time and the hour had been determined how long 
they should remain alive," he is only making up for what he had not previously said 
about each of them. One after another of the three former kingdoms of the world 
went the way of all flesh, perished, and that at the time which had been determined 
beforehand for each. With the final judgment of the fourth beast, the fourth and last 
world power, the final judgment of the former kingdoms, and what may have 
remained of them, will also take place. 

We have diligently pointed out above that the sitting of the court and the 
execution of the sentence do not immediately follow one another. Between the two 
lies a time in which the "little horn" makes great speeches. That a period of time is 
to be assumed between these two acts is also quite clear from the 22nd verse. 
There Daniel refers to what he had seen in the vision, and says: "(I looked) until an 
aged man came, and judgment was given to the saints of the Most High, and the 
time came for the saints to possess the kingdom." Nor do the two moments here, 
that justice is procured for the saints, and they take the kingdom, coincide in one 
point of time. It is said, 1. judgment was held for the saints, that is, justice was 
procured for them; 2. the saints took the kingdom. And between these two 
statements is expressly interposed, "and the time came," namely, the time that the 
saints took the kingdom. When the saints were given justice, the time had not yet 
come immediately for them to take the kingdom. This last moment is still a while in 
coming. Therefore the Prophet says that he paused in seeing, not only until the 
saints were given justice, but also until they took the kingdom. 

Now this circumstance, that in the text a period of time is quite evidently 
interposed between the constitution of the court and the complete execution of the 
judgment, between the procuring of justice and the taking of the kingdom from 
seldom the saints, moves us and, as we think, justifies us in interpreting the 
beginning of the judgment described in vv. 9-11a to the Reformation by Luther. We 
view the matter in such a way that with the Reformation the judgment on the "little 
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Horn", about the antichristic papacy, that the books were opened and the whole 
abomination of the papacy was revealed and the saints of the Lord were vindicated. 
We are also moved to this interpretation by the fact that vv. 9-11a cannot speak of 
the judgment of the last day, as a comparison of these verses with Matth. 25, 31 ff. 
shows. There it is the Son of Man who holds the judgment, here it is the Father; there 
the judgment begins with the Son of Man appearing in His glory, here He comes at 
the end of the judgment in the clouds of heaven. 

Let us first look a little into history. All the wounds that had been inflicted on 
the beast, the papacy, in the previous century had been healed at the time of the 
Reformation. The dreadful papal schism, when two and for a time even three popes 
cursed one another, had ceased. The mouths of faithful witnesses, such as Hus, 
Wiklif, and others, had fallen silent; scarcely here and there, as in Bohemia, did a 
meagre light of evangelical truth flicker. Even the superficial reform resolutions of 
the Councils of Kostnitz and Basle, which were directed only against very gross 
abuses, but left the whole antichristic system untouched, even these reform 
resolutions had been flatly declared invalid by the Pope. The Church of JEsu Christ, 
hidden under this heap, was bleeding from a thousand wounds; the saints of the 
Lord were distraught, and scarcely dared to sigh in silence; and from Rome the great 
mouth of the "little horn" cried throughout the world, "Unto us be speech; who is our 
Lord?" (Ps. 12.) 

Then, when it seemed as if the Church of Jesus Christ were utterly doomed, 
as if His saints were forever given into the hand of the Roman tyrant, there arose a 
noise in the world. It proceeded from little Wittenberg, and was caused by a poor 
little monk. Impossible! How could such a little town, how could a single monk cause 
such a tumult in the world? No! It was a tumult that the Lord of Heaven, the Judge 
of the world, made: he put the chairs together for judgment. He opened the books 
before all the world; he revealed before all the world in the Roman papacy "the man 
of sin and the child of perdition"; he provided justice for his saints, a help that one 
could teach again with confidence. 

And the papacy soon realized what hour had struck. At first the pope and his 
followers laughed at the monks' quarrels in Germany; but soon they became bitterly 
serious. And the worse it looked for the Pope, the more he was revealed as the 
repulsive one, as the man of sin and the child of perdition, the more he resorted to 
great speeches. He had never opened his mouth so wide before, never spoken so 
boldly in defiance of all the Reformation, of the Emperor, and of many of his own 
party, than 
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he now did at the Council of Trent. He had never before found such satanic helpers 
as he now found in the Jesuits. In short, the conduct of the papacy at the time of 
the Reformation resembles the conduct of the "little horn" in the vision of Daniel, 
when the chairs are set and the books are opened. 

Luther himself understood the Reformation in this sense. He wrote: "All the 
prophets, besides and apart from the Scriptures, write that after this time, namely 
after the present thirtieth year, things will be good again. Which, if they are right and 
prophesy, | hope will certainly be the Last Day, which will deliver us from all evil and 
help us to eternal joy, so that | do not reckon this time of the bright gospel differently 
than for the time in which God shortens and controls the tribulation through the 
gospel, since Christ says of Matth. 24, 22: 'If the Lord did not shorten these days, 
no man would be saved; for if the world had stood longer as it stood before, all the 
world would certainly have become Mahometan or Epicurean, as Christ says: "Do 
you think that when the Son of Man comes, he will also find faith on earth? For there 
was already no right understanding nor doctrine of the Christian faith, but vain error, 
darkness, and superstition, with innumerable heaps." (Vorr. z. Daniel. St. L. VI, 894.) 

What began in the Reformation is still going on. On the one hand, God is still 
doing right to His saints; for the light of evangelical truth is still penetrating into 
countries where, until recently, not a dog was allowed to murmur and not a claw to 
move against the papacy. Even in his own capital the Pope is not safe from 
evangelical preaching. On the other hand, however, on the part of the "little horn" 
the talk of great, lofty things still goes on. The past century has brought two very 
extraordinary great speeches: the declaration of the Immaculate Conception of Mary 
in 1854 and the declaration of infallibility in 1870. Even the deceased and the 
present Pope are not out of style. It is true that in our day we do not need to prick 
up our ears very much to hear the great speeches of Rome. And when we hear 
them, we do not want to heed them carelessly, but neither do we want to be 
frightened in a pusillanimous way, but we want to remember that the books have 
already been opened, that the man of sin has been made manifest, that justice has 
been done for the saints, in short, that the judgment of the papacy has long since 
begun, and that it cannot and will not be long before the judgment is fully and finally 
carried out. - 

Now in the Revelation of St. John, as already stated, the prophecies of Daniel 
are taken up again. Let us see, therefore, if in the Revelation, too, the judgment on 
the papacy as a 
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is a longer process that began with Luther's Reformation. From time immemorial, 
the Lutheran Church, as the title of the 14th chapter of Revelation shows, has 
interpreted the angel flying through the midst of heaven, proclaiming an eternal 
gospel and calling upon all the world to give glory to God alone, as referring to Luther 
and the Reformation. Thus, for example, J. Bugenhagen, at Luther's corpse, 
referred this text to Luther, which Michael Stifel had done before him in 1522. But 
this same angel of the Reformation, who cries out to the world with such a mighty 
voice: "Fear God, give Him glory!" justifies his sermon with the addition: "for the time 
of His judgment has come". The angel of reformation, whom John saw in the vision, 
thus at the same time announces to the world that the time of judgment has come, 
that therefore with the revelation of the Antichrist judgment has actually begun. And 
this is also recognized by the saints of the Lord after the revelation. In the following, 
the 15th chapter, the congregation of the orthodox praises God and sings the song 
of Moses, the servant of God: "Great and wondrous are thy works, O Lord God 
Almighty; just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints! Who shall not fear thee, O 
LORD, and praise thy name? For thou alone art holy. For all the Gentiles shall come 
and worship before thee; for thy judgments have been made manifest." Here the 
choir of the saints of the LORD testify that the judgment had just thus begun, that 
God had made manifest his judgments against the Antichrist. But this manifestation 
of God's judgments against the Antichrist is followed in Revelation by the seven last 
plagues, before the judgment is finally executed, and the beast with the false 
prophet is cast into the lake of brimstone. (Chap. 20.) So also in Revelation, quite 
as in our opinion in Daniel, the judgment is described as a prolonged process, 
beginning with the reformation and lasting until the Last Day. 

Exactly this is how Paul presents the matter in 2 Thess. 2, 8. There it says: 
"And then shall that wicked be revealed, whom the LORD shall destroy with the 
spirit of his mouth, and shall make an end of him by the appearing of his coming." 
Here the apostle also makes a twofold statement: 1. God will kill the antichrist with 
the spirit of his mouth; 2. He will make an end of him by the appearing of his future. 
By sending forth the spirit of his mouth, the gospel, God kills Antichrist, makes him 
manifest as the man of sin and the child of perdition, thereby destroying his dominion 
of conscience over the saints of the LORD, and procuring justice for the saints of 
the Most High, as Daniel says. This has been done by the Reformation of Luther. 
And now the second thing will follow, that the Lord will put a last end to the Antichrist 
by the appearance of his Son. 
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future on the last day. Based on this text as well as the history of Revelation and the 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians we think we are justified to interpret Dan. 7, 9- 
11 u to Luther and the Reformation. Both series of Scriptures speak - of this there 
can be no doubt - of the same thing. Whoever refers the New Testament passages 
to Luther and the Reformation must, according to our conviction, also refer to Dan. 
7, 9-11a. - We now come to the second section, in which we are told about the end 
of the judgment of the papacy. 


B. The End of Judgment. 

Text: "| continued to look in the night visions: there came one like unto a man 
with the clouds of heaven, and reached unto the Ancient of days, and was brought 
before him. Now unto him was given power, and honour, and dominion: all nations, 
peoples, and tongues, must serve him: his power shall be an everlasting and an 
everlasting, and his kingdom shall never be destroyed,” chap. 7:13, 14. 

Daniel continues to see in his night visions and beholds the final act in the 
great drama of world history. In this final act of the history of the present eon, the 
tragedy is transformed into a comedy for the people who have really felt the sorrow 
of this time, who have anxiously waited in faith for the revelation of the children of 
God; those whose lives were hidden here with Christ in God are now revealed with 
Him in His glory. Daniel sees in his vision a XXX XXX, one "like unto the Son of 
man." This designation in itself does not say at first that the one appearing was a 
man, nor even whether he was more or less than a man. As the "Ancient of Days" v. 
9 is not God Himself, but only an image under which He is represented, as the 
execution shows, so here also it is at first only an image in which a new appearance 
occurs. But as above (v. 9), so here also the execution leaves us in no doubt as to 
who is meant. This kebar-enosh cannot be a mere man; for he comes down from 
above in the clouds of heaven, and is given an eternal dominion over all peoples, 
nations, and tongues. By this no mere man can be meant; for otherwise a mere man 
would be placed by God's side. Nor can the kebar-enosh be an angel, for the reason 
just given, and, moreover, he is distinguished from the angels who stood around the 
throne of God. But he is also distinguished from the "Ancient of Days" before whom 
he is brought. There remains no other possibility than to recognize in the kebar- 
enosh the Son of God, who himself is true God and yet at the same time a true man, 
who is in all respects invented as a man, as Paul writes. 
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is so contrary to the text that it does not deserve any further attention. The kebar- 
enosh is the same that David saw, and at the sight of which he exclaimed, "This is a 
manner of a man that is God the LORD," 2 Sam. 7:19. But if there were still any 
possibility of doubt as to who is meant by the kebar-enosh, it would be entirely 
excluded by a comparison of our passage with the New Testament. Not only does 
Christ very often attach this title to Himself in the New Testament, but He also uses 
it in connections which evidently refer to our passage, and must even be regarded 
as quotations. Thus Luk. 21, 27 in the description of the Last Judgment: "Then shall 
they see the Son of man coming in a cloud"; and when the high priest beseeches 
Him to say whether He is Christ, the Son of the Most High, He answers Matth. 26, 
64: "Thou sayest it. But | say unto you, That from henceforth ye shall see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven." It is also 
strange that in the New Testament the title "Son of Man" is never given to the Lord 
Jesus by the disciples or others, but is always given to Himself. In the three 
passages, however, in which this title occurs at all except in the Gospels, our 
passage is likewise quite evidently referred to. Apost. 7, 55 Stephen sees heaven 
open and the glory of God and Jesus standing at the right hand of God. So he sees 
a scene like it is described here (Dan. 7). And when he sees such, he exclaims, 
"Behold, | see heaven open, and the Son of man standing at the right hand of God!" 
Revelation 14:14 John sees a white cloud, and seated on the cloud One "like unto 
the Son of man." Ch. 1, 13. 14 is also Daniel's vision utilized. Our confession also 
cites our passage as proof of the true union of the divine and human natures in Christ 
(Muller 686. 737). 

This kebar-enosh "reached up to the aged man and was brought before him," 
or as it literally says, "they brought him before him." Two things are strange about 
this description: 1. it sounds as if the kebar-enosh appears before the judge to be 
judged ("they brought him before him"); 2. it is not said by whom he is brought before 
the aged one. About the judicial-sounding expression, "They brought him before 
him," we find nothing in the commentators at our command. As to the subject, some 
have him brought by the clouds, others by the angels. Neither of these gives a sense 
adequate to the magnificence of the event described, or at all suitable to the matter. 
We think a consideration of the text with reference to other passages of Scripture 
resolves the difficulty in a fitting manner. If we look at the scene of the judgment 
described, we find that around the judge are the angels 
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and the powers of the world are gathered together. But one people is missing, which 
will also appear before him: the people of the faithful and the saints. But while Daniel 
does not name this people in the description of the judgment scene, yet they must 
have been there; for the explaining angel speaks of this people v. 18: "Who the 
saints of the Highest shall take the kingdom, and shall possess it for ever and ever." 
What is said of the Son of man in v. 14, that the everlasting kingdom is given to him, 
the angel declares v. 18: "The saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom." And 
he does the same again v. 27: "But the kingdom, and power, and authority under 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the holy people of the Most High, whose 
kingdom is eternal; and all authority shall serve and obey him." This clearly gives 
the subject of "they brought him before him." It is the people of the saints. This 
people see their King of grace coming in the clouds of heaven, go out to meet him, 
and bring him before the "Ancient of Days." And this bringing has really at first a 
certain judicial purpose; for, according to 1 Cor. 15:24, the Son of man will first 
deliver up the kingdom to God and the Father; he will stand before God in his 
capacity as the Redeemer appointed by God, and say, "Here am I, and the children 
which thou gavest me; | have lost none of them which thou gavest me." And then, 
according to Paul, follows the abolition of all rule, authority, and power, and the 
blessed of the Father shall inherit the kingdom prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world. Then begins the eternal kingdom of glory and honor under 
the new heavens and on the new earth, which John saw, Revelation 21. 

Thus all the night stories of Daniel end in eternal light. In spite of the great 
speeches of the "little horn," in spite of his frightening appearance, in spite of his 
raging and blustering and the raging and blustering of the whole world power hostile 
to God and of Satan, who stand behind the papacy, the city of God will nevertheless 
remain fine merry with its little fountains within, and the kingdom must also remain 
to it. 

H. Spd. 


The Beatitudes. 


(Continued instead of endina.) 


The fifth beatitude. 
"Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy," v. 7. - Mercy is a sister 
-of meekness and righteousness. It is also otherwise set forth in connection with 
the same. Thus it is said Ps. 37:21, "But the righteous is merciful and mild." Mercy 
is also a special kind of love. It differs from general love in this respect, 
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The latter looks precisely at the good of the neighbor and is therefore devoted to him, 
while mercy looks precisely at the misery in which the neighbor lies and by which he 
allows himself to be determined to do him good. As the name indicates, it begins in the 
heart. At the sight of misery the merciful man becomes warm-hearted. Mercy stirs in him, 
and this drives him to works of love. 

Now man has the instinct for mercy in him by nature, and with the misery that is 
everywhere evident in this world, he finds much opportunity to exercise it. He is continually 
dependent on his fellow-men, and the experience of their help stimulates him to 
reciprocate. Thus we find a certain mercy even among the heathen. It is reported of the 
Roman Emperor Titus Vespasianus that, when he remembered over supper that he had 
done no one a mercy, he used to say to his court servants, "Ah, ye my friends, this day is 
lost!" Cicero says: "Nulla de virtutibus plurimis admirabilior nec gratior quam 
misericordia. Homines enim ad Deum nulla re propius accedunt, quam salutem 


hominibus dando." (Orat, per Qu. Ligario.) At Athens a temple had been built in 
honour of Mercy. She was represented in it with a cleft heart, dripping with blood, which 
she held in her hand. Tears flowed from her eyes. Only tears were allowed to be offered 
on the altar dedicated to her. Thus the heathen themselves punished mercilessness 
against animals. The Athenian Praxiteles, who had skinned a mutton alive, was 
beheaded. A boy who took pleasure in gouging out the eyes of crows was even 
condemned to death, for it was judged that if he grew his evil disposition would break out 
to the misfortune and ruin of many others. This is the inherent mercy of man. 

But the mercy that is required in Matth. 5, 7 is more. It does not only take care of 
the physical but also the spiritual need of the neighbor; it also takes care of his soul. A 
beautiful instruction on how to show Christian mercy is given by John Gerhard, who says: 
"As much and as varied as your neighbor's need is, so far does compassion and mercy 
toward him extend. If thou seest thy neighbor in ignorance, let mercy move thee to instruct 
him. If you see your neighbor in sin, let mercy move you to warn and admonish him. If 
you see your neighbor in sickness, in poverty, in contempt, or in distress, let mercy move 
you to comfort him with words of comfort, to plead with the Lord God for his best interests 
through fervent prayer, and to help him out of all distress to the best of your ability. In 
sum, no need, no cross, no fear can be mentioned in which the neighbor is in, 
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Mercy takes care of it as if it were its own need, and drives man to pity and possible 
help." 

In order to encourage His disciples to practice this virtue, He presents the 
example of His heavenly Father. He says Luk 6, 36: "Therefore be merciful, as your 
Father is merciful." So also it is said Jas. 5, 11: "The LORD is merciful and a pitiful 
man." Mercy is an essential attribute of God. God has mercy on men especially in 
their need of sin; he has mercy on men who are his worst enemies; he has mercy in 
such a way that for their sake he does not spare even his own Son. To follow him in 
such a spirit is Christian mercy. But only true Christians are capable of this, people 
who have first experienced the mercy of God in their own hearts. Of such mercy the 
heathen know nothing. Luther says: "This preaching is despised and in vain among 
such saints, and finds no disciples, except those who before cling to Christ and 
believe." (VII, 379.) Paul also points this out to the Colossians in the delicious saying, 
"Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, hearty compassion, 
kindness, humility, meekness, patience, . . . As Christ forgave you, so also do ye," 
Col. 3:12, 13. 

Now it is said, "Blessed are" they; "for they shall obtain mercy." By the practice 
of mercy they have a proof that they stand in faith, and have thereby obtained God's 
mercy in Christ. God will also reward them for this virtue by grace. He who sows 
mercy shall also reap mercy. Even natural mercy does not go unrewarded. We have 
a curious example of this in the Kenites. They had shown mercy to Israel when it 
came out of Egypt. Therefore mercy befell them also when Saul, by the command of 
God, had to smite the Amalekites. He sent and said, "Go, depart, and come down 
from the Amalekites, lest | put you to death with them: for ye did mercy unto all the 
children of Israel, when they came out of Egypt." 1 Sam. 15:6. But God rewards 
Christian mercy all the more. Luther: "Blessed are you who are merciful, for you will 
find mercy again, both here and there, and such mercy as far surpasses all human 
goodness and mercy unspeakably. For there is no equal of ours against God's 
mercy, nor of our goods against the eternal goods in the kingdom of heaven; nor 
does he himself so well please our beneficence toward our neighbor, that for a penny 
he promises a hundred thousand florins, where we have need, for a drink of water, 
the kingdom of heaven." (VII, 379.) 

This reward of mercy is held out to Christians in many places of Scripture to 
entice them. Ps. 37, 26: "He is always 
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"Be merciful and lend gladly, and his seed shall be blessed." Prov. 19, 17: "He that 
hath mercy on the poor lendeth unto the LORD: he shall repay him with good." Prov. 
21:21: "He that pursueeth mercy and kindness findeth life, mercy, and honor." How 
once, by the very promises which mercy has, a man was provoked to show mercy, 
the following testimony was found in the Lutheran Witness some years ago: in 
Connecticut, a pastor came one morning to a wealthy and respectable parishioner, 
and thus addressed him, "Poor Widow Brown is out of wood; can you not bring her 
a load?" The parishioner replied, "Well, | have wood, and | have horses too, but who 
will pay me for it?" The pastor, somewhat taken aback, replied, "I will pay for it on 
condition that you first read the first three verses of the 41st Psalm before you go to 
bed tonight." The man promised, read the wood, and in the evening took his Bible to 
see what that Psalm had to say to him. Then he read the following words: "Blessed 
is he who takes care of the needy; the Lord will save him in the evil time. The LORD 
will preserve him, and keep him alive, and make him prosperous in the earth, and 
not give him to the will of his enemies. The LORD shall refresh him in his bed of 
death: thou shalt save him from all his sickness." Nqch a few days the pastor met 
this parishioner again, and said, "Well, my dear fellow, how much do | owe you for 
the wood?" "Ah," said the man, "speak no more of payment; | did not know there 
were such glorious promises in the Bible. | now count it a privilege and an honor to 
have been allowed to supply the old widow with wood." Heinrich Miller, in his "Kiss 
of Love," says: "Mercy is like a seed that grows into much fruit, and like a tree that 
spreads over a whole house; its fruit often spreads over a whole generation. It is like 
scattering seed, and it is seen as if it were lost. But as the fruit of the seed is found 
in the harvest, so the blessing of good men is found in their children." But this reward 
will be even more complete on the last day. Then Christ will bring to light the works 
of mercy as testimonies of the faith of His own, and declare, "Verily | say unto you, 
inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me,” Matt. 25:40. 


The sixth beatitude. 


"Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God," v. 8. - The connection 
with the preceding beatitude is this: In all showing of love in works of mercy to the 
children of the world, caution is necessary. We are to take care 
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that we do not defile ourselves with the nature of the world, that we remain pure 
from sins. Those interpreters of Scripture who draw v. 6 to the attainment of 
righteousness by faith also understand this 8th verse primarily of cleansing by faith, 
much as Acts. 15, 9 is said, "And made no distinction between us and them, and 
purified their hearts by faith"; or 1 Jn. 1, 9: "He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sin, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." But we hold that Christ, in the 
Beatitudes, intends to instruct His own to lead a devout life. We do not hold that He 
teaches faith in one verse, works in another, then faith again, then works again, all 
mixed up. We hold to it, here also he teaches law; he shows his disciples how to 
adorn their faith with a holy walk. This is presupposed here, that the hearts of his 
hearers have experienced the cleansing from sins by faith. But they are not yet in 
heaven, where all danger of being stained anew is excluded, but they are still in the 
world, which stinks with sins and shame, which is a veritable den of iniquity, and so 
loves to draw into its filthiness all that is pure. 

Now the purity which the Lord seeks here in His disciples consists not only in 
the abstinence from outward defilement, not in mere outward, glittering works, but 
it consists in purity of heart, as the text says. Luther points to the Jews of Christ's 
day and says, "This was their holiness, that they must be outwardly clean in body, 
skin, hair, garments, food, that there must not be even one spot on their garment. 
And if a man touched a dead carrion, or if he had a scab or a gnat on his body, he 
was not to come among the people. They took that for purity. But this, saith he, is 
not the end; but | commend them that take pains to be pure in heart, as he saith 
also Matt. 23:25: Ye cleanse the outside of the cup and of the dish, but within ye are 
full of spoilage and filthiness. . . But he does not ask for such purity, but wants the 
heart to be pure, even though it is on the outside a Cinderella in the kitchen, black, 
frustrated, and covered with vain filthy works." Luther also refers here to the doings 
of the monks, saying, "To have a pure heart, they have dreamed, means that a man 
runs into a corner, monastery, or desert, and does not think of the world, nor concern 
himself with worldly things and business, but plays with vain heavenly thoughts. ... 
When | was young, the proverb was praised: "Stay gladly alone, then your hearts 
remain pure," and in addition to this, a saying of St. Bernard's is quoted, who says 
that as often as he was with people, so often did he make merry. As one also reads 
in Vitis Patrum about a hermit who did not want to let anyone come to him, nor did 
he want to be with anyone else. 
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And said, Whosoever dealeth with men, angels cannot come unto him. Item of two 
others, who would not let their mother see them, and when she often waited for 
them, and for a time hastened them, they soon shut the door, and made her stand 
without, and weep a long time, till at last they persuaded her that she should go away 
and save, till they should see one another in that life." (VII, 381-85.) This is false, 
perverse purity; no, no, what rather matters is that a man in the power of God should 
keep his heart from all that is contrary to the word, suppress evil lusts, abhor evil 
thoughts, and in consequence of these, however, keep himself pure from sinful 
words and works. D. G. Stéckhardt says: "While Christians go through the world and 
do their work and serve their neighbor, they still Keep themselves undefiled by the 
world. They make their hearts chaste by the obedience of truth, and shunning all 
uncleanness, crucify their own flesh together with lusts and desires." (Mag. 20, 128.) 
The following sayings, among others, also go to this purity: Isa. 1, 16: "Wash, purify 
yourselves, put away your evil from mine eyes, depart from evil"; Jas. 4, 8: "Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners, and make your hearts chaste, ye fickle ones"; 2 Cor. 6, 17: 
"Wherefore come out from among them, and separate yourselves, and touch no 
unclean thing." In a hymn it is said, "Purify yourselves from your lusts, conquer them, 
ye who are Christians, and stand in the Lord's strength." Luther says, "But this 
means a pure heart, which looks and thinks on what God says, and instead of its 
own thoughts puts God's word. For this alone is pure in the sight of God, even purity 
itself, by which also all that hangs on it and walks in it becomes and is called pure. 
As if a common rude workman, a cobbler or a blacksmith, sitting at home, though 
he be unclean, or rude, or foul-smelling with blackness and pitch, and thinking, My 
God made me a man, and gave me my house, and wife, and child, and commanded 
to love and nourish with my labour, etc., were not clean in the sight of God. Behold, 
he walketh in the word of God in his heart; and though he stink inwardly, yet inwardly 
he is as a balm unto God. . . Item, so also a pure work and heart must be called, 
although a servant or maid in the house does a foul, unclean work, as loading dung, 
washing children, and making them clean." (VII, 381. 382.) 

"Blessed are" they, "for they shall see God." What an honor! What a privilege 
of Christians! Should they not be moved by it to strive after such purity? This 
beholding of God begins here on earth. It does not, of course, happen bodily, for to 
our bodily eyes God dwells in a light which they cannot bear; but it happens 
spiritually, namely, through faith. "The pure heart is the eye whereby God is seen." 
(Augustine.) Luther says, "But he that looketh on God's word... 
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If any man take hold of God, and continue in the faith, he can stand before God, and 
look upon him as a gracious Father, and not be afraid that he will stand behind him 
with a club, and be sure that he will graciously look upon him, and smile upon him, 
with all the angels and saints in heaven. Behold, this is what Christ means by this 
saying, that they alone see God who have such a pure heart." (VII, 388.) This is 
what Isaiah also means, when he says, chap. 17, 7: "In that day shall a man cleave 
unto him that made him, and his eyes shall look unto the Holy One in Israel." This 
is also what Micah means when he says ch. 7:7, "But | will look unto the LORD, and 
expect of the God of my salvation." The Psalmist also means this when he declares 
Ps. 25, 15: "Mine eyes look always unto the LORD." The poet sings in experience 
of such looking, "| have beheld thy throne afar off, O LORD, and would gladly have 
sent my heart before." Perfectly, of course, like all other promised grace, this too will 
not be enjoyed until after that time, when the sinful, unclean flesh is utterly cast off, 
and we have escaped the unclean world forever. Then will be fulfilled what the 
Psalmist says Ps. 17, 15: "But | will behold thy face in righteousness." Then we shall 
finally behold God even with our transfigured bodily eyes; as Job consoles himself 
when he says ch. 19:27: "The same shall | behold, and mine eyes shall behold him, 
and no stranger." In hearty longing for it the children of Korah sing, "When shall | 
come to behold the face of God?" Ps. 42:3. . E. Bnr. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Drunk science; what it wants, and why we have little respect 
for it. 


(Continued.) 


6. Drunken science often operates with mere assertions. The hypotheses 
are also mere assertions, but do not want to be anything else. Here, however, we 
are dealing with assertions that want to be considered proven truths. - It is not so at 
all difficult to make assertions. Science will not impress us so much with this. 

No. 1. What we have to expect in this field is to be shown by the sentence in 
which she sums up the result of her struggle against the Bible: "Science has again 
kept the field; by slowly accumulating the evidence it has won over all who think." 
But until she has had every one who rejects her propositions examined by a medical 
commission as to his thinking, this sentence must stand as a mere assertion. 
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No. 2. Darwin says that there is no evidence that man was originally endowed 
with faith in a God, that he was civilized, and that he descended from that height. 

No. 3. When Huxley says (46, 231) that Darwin did not find one fact to prove 
his hypothesis, we see that it does not even deserve to be called a hypothesis. It was 
only a wild dream. There are enough evolutionists at work, "all the intelligence of our 
age." Why do they not once - just once - transform one species into another the 
lowest apple, the lowest guinea pig? 

And how does Huxley himself fare, he who said: "I believe in Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Herbert Spencer as long as they are destructive, but I laugh at their 
beards as soon as they try to spin their own cobwebs"? He says in Britannica, "On 
the evidence of paleontology, the evolution of many existing forms of animal life 
from their predecessors is no longer a hypothesis, but an historical fact." Then 
Spencer comes along and says advisedly (I. c., p. 399), "The facts of paleontology 
cannot be held to prove evolution." Is Spencer now also laughing into Huxley's 
beard? Did he also catch him stretching spider webs? 

No. 5. Lichtenberg judges of nine-tenths of the fifty hypotheses which he 
enumerates concerning the formation of the earth, that they belong more to the 
history of the human mind than to the history of the earth. (Luthardt, |. c., p. 105.) The 
geologists tell us little there about the surface of the earth, but much about how 
superficially they do their work. 

No. 6. They have exactly determined the sequence of the rock layers. (One 
wants to determine from it the age and the gradual origin of the earth). Now it is often 
found that the strata occur just in the reverse order of the fixed order. This is due, 
says Geikie, to the fact that violent earth-shocks have turned the stones from the 
bottom to the top. (44, 369.) This might well be so, but we are not served by it in this 
passage. The question here is, Was it so? This he has not to assert, but to prove. 
And it will be difficult to prove, for violent earth tremors, which so carefully place the 
strata differently that they leave the strata themselves undisturbed, cannot be 
observed every day. And as long as geologists do not prove that the strata could not 
have had a different sequence from the beginning, they will remain in this section. 

No. 7. The materialistic scholars, including Edison, maintain that the 
intelligence of a man is formed by the common intelligence of the brain cells. Cardinal 
Gibbons may answer him, "How does he know this? No one knows anything about 
the existence of an intelligent cell. No proof, not the very slightest, has ever been 
produced of consciousness in a cell. So much the 
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Science knows, there is no more evidence for consciousness in a brain cell than 
there is for that of the potato cell. What, thinks Edison, is going on when a thought 
enters his mind? Do all the little cells start debating it? Are some of the little brain- 
cells audacious insurgents and others immovable standpatters? No, if the brain- 
cells have consciousness, no scholar has yet discovered the fact." 

No. 8: Almost every year a professor comes with the news that he has at last 
succeeded, or will succeed in the very near future, in producing life by a chemical 
composition. Last year Prof. Schafer, President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, made the usual claim. (News and various other Journals 
for the Advancement of Science.) Those who make the assertions themselves 
cannot teach life. The only pity is that the newspapers make a great creature of it, 
and the intelligent newspaper readers still believe it when long since the assertion 
has been put aside as stillborn. 

No. 9. The famous Ewald distinguishes seven documents in the Pentateuch, 
and is pretty well acquainted with their authors. The "Book of Covenants" was written 
by a member of the tribe of Judah; the "Book of Origins" by a Levite shortly after the 
dedication of the temple. The narrator of the "primeval history" belongs to the 
northern kingdom; another narrator of primeval histories could not have written 
earlier, nor later, than the first half or toward the middle of the eighth century. The 
passage Lev. 26:3-45 was written by a descendant of the exiles of the Northern 
Kingdom about 700. The Deuteronomist, a Judean, wrote in Egypt. Deut. 33 was 
written by an otherwise unknown poet of Jeremiah's time. Ewald expects his 
audience to believe all this. (49, 362.) And KauBsch informs us that an unknown 
Jew set about the book of Daniel in January 164. 

No. 10. Wellhausen tells us that Gen. 2:4 has two redactors. "The redactor 
has cut off the first sentence of the Jahvist account of the beginning of the history of 
the world." He even knows what the excised sentence was in the original writing of 
the Yahvist, namely, "It was all dry desert" when Yahweh formed the earth. 
Wellhausen has a high opinion of the credulity of his audience. (50, 262.) 

No. 11 is equally offensive to the audience. White erases "for you" from the 
words of institution. That was not originally in it. And Harnack, because it suits him, 
declares that from the Gospel of John "only a little, and with caution, is to be taken." 
The rest, he says, is not credible. (47, 323.) 

The three principles of the historical-critical method are: Criticism, according 
to which everything is only probable; Analogy, according to which everything is 
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The first is that the uniqueness is excluded, and the second is correlation, according 
to which everything must be explained by the causal nexus. These are all unproved 
assertions; but to the uncritical science they stand firm, so that they describe the life 
of JEsu according to them, and exclude everything supernatural, miraculous. 
According to these three principles, the historical books are spurious, because 
everything must develop naturally; the Psalms and books of the prophets are 
forgeries, because there can be no prophecy; and the Synoptics wrote after the year 
70, because only then could they know anything of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
From this proposition follows the rule by which the higher critics operate: The time of 
the writing of a book is to be determined according to the knowledge its author has 
of present and past events. E. g. Isaac says to Esau, Thou shalt serve thy brother, 
and then tear the yoke from thy neck. But this happened only in the time of David, 
who conquered the Edomites, and in the time of Amaziah, under whom Edom 
became independent again. So that part of Genesis was written after David. It does 
not require, as we had thought, much sagacity and learning to become a higher critic; 
the whole art consists in making only three assertions. Fine feeling in language is 
not so necessary as impudence. 

No. 13. What is true about the story told in Gen. 14? Néldecke and 
Wellhausen know exactly about it. The thing was thus. That four kings made a raid 
from the Persian Gulf to the peninsula of Sinai, and on that occasion carried off 
captive five princes of the cities who dwelt by the Dead Sea, and that Abraham 
wrested the plunder from them, are simply impossibilities. It is a question of a raid by 
Arab Bedouins in which, according to the legend, Abraham and Lot were involved, 
which has now been further embellished by a later writer. The author gathers four 
names together and thereby documents his ignorance, for Adama and Zeboim are 
the same cities as Sodom and Gomorrah; he indulges in antiquarian notes only for 
the purpose of throwing the appearance of the present over the highest antiquity; for 
the statement that springs of asphalt are found in the Dead Sea is quite worthless 
for the context, since the fugitives did not fall into these pitch pits. The same purpose 
is served by the introduction, in v. 13, of a stranger named Abraham, as the 
confederate of the well-known Amorites, Mamre, Escol, and Aner. An Abraham, after 
all, never existed; the whole chapter is really a historical novel. (44, 211.) Thus we 
have heard before that the marriage of Abraham and Sarah was only a symbol of 
the political fusion of two peoples. - Who was Theodore Roosevelt? 

"At the beginning of the 20th century, people suspected" (according to the 
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principle of analogy, we know that in the year 3000 a higher critic will figure this out), 
"the head of the American nation was a strong and influential man named Theodore 
Roosevelt. His name trailed down through history; but Theodore Roosevelt was not 
a historical person at all. He is a mere personification of the tendencies and 
mythological traits that were prevalent in the American nation at that time. E.g., this 
legendary hero is usually pictured with a big stick (Big Stick). Now, this is apparently 
a mythological trait, borrowed from the Greeks and Romans, that actually represents 
the thunderbolt of Jupiter. He is depicted wearing a wide rimmed hat and large eye 
glasses. This trait represents Wodan as he strives to penetrate through the heavy 
clouds of mist that cover his head. A large number of images depict the hero smiling 
and showing his dentures. This is a very interesting trait, which represents the strong 
African influences in American civilization. Some conflicting legends are spread 
about the man. He was a great hunter; he was a rough rider; but he was also a 
scholar and author of a number of learned books. He was a leader in war, but also 
a peacemaker. It goes without saying that we have here only the simple 
personification of outstanding traits of the American people at various stages of their 
historical development. Some mythological traits have not yet been fully elucidated, 
e.g. that he is often represented in the form of a bear or accompanied by bears. For 
a time these 'Teddy-Bears' were in almost every home, and it seems as if 

whether they were even worshipped, at least by children. There is no doubt that a 
remotely astral notion underlies this somewhat mysterious move. Even the hero 
Roosevelt was partly given to such superstitions. Whenever he wished to bring any 
one under his influence and charm him, he would seize him by the hand and utter a 
certain magic word. As far as | can discover, it is spelt like 'de-lighted’. ' Etc. etc." 
The whole study of the Roosevelt myth is to be found "Teaching and Wearing," 55, 
93. - We hope that by this contribution to science we, too, will place ourselves in 
respect with the scientific public. 

7. Drunken science presents monstrosities to our faith for acceptance. In 
this section we also have to do with mere assertions (some of them hypothetical), 
but these are so outrageous that they deserve a special section. It is already too 
much to ask that we should believe the mere assertions of these scientists; they 
should see to it that they present us only credible things. But they have too little 
respect for us for that; why should we have so much respect for them? 
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If there is no creator, there are two possibilities: either the world has suddenly 
come out of nothing by its own power - but they do not like to assert this for the time 
being - or the world, the original substance, is eternal, and this they believe. Hackel 
says: "The original substance is eternal. It is all an eternal becoming and passing 
away." Millions of years ago, the earth took on its misty form. But what happened 
during the countless years that lie back? Already then the development of the 
substance took place. But the development of the substance into the form of mist 
does not take an eternity, but a very definite number of years. So the shape of the 
mist should have been there long before that. If you think of the word eternity, you 
will see that this state of things should have come about long before the present state 
of things; all possible stages of change should have been passed through untold 
millions of years ago. If everything is really an eternal coming into being and passing 
away, then all conceivable phenomena, states and persons have already existed. 
We who live today would have lived our lives millions of years ago. Something 
incomprehensible is presented to us here, and that comes from the fact that eternity 
is measured in temporal terms. On whose side do the non-thinkers stand? (Bettex, 
1. 0., p. 276.) 

No. 2. In the fire mist, of course, no life could exist. But when it cooled down, 
life was there; where had it come from? In a free-minded (should be called 
superstitious) catechism, according to "Lehre und Wehre" 44, 312, it says: "Life does 
not arise anew, but reproduces itself from the old. Only once" (this is strange!) "did 
organic life arise entirely anew, namely, from the original substance. Nature has only 
once brought forth the germ of life from her womb." (How clever such a nature can 
be!) 

No. 3. When Sir W. Thompson perceived that we did not like to concede to the 
old nature the ability to give birth at the right moment to the life demanded by the 
dead world from dead slime, he came up with the other superstition, that the germs 
of living beings fell upon our earth from another planet. The monstrous thing here is 
not that the other planet was as impotent as our earth to perform the feat (that 
belongs in the previous number), the monstrous thing is that Sir Thompson thinks we 
will not see through the fallacy of his solution, and be content that the feat is far off. 
And when Britannica seriously discusses this matter, rejecting it, however, but 
accepting for it the solution of the nonsensical catechism, we see that these people 
are not opposed to taking reason captive, but only to taking it captive under the 
obedience of Christ. 
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No. 4 knows that life cannot come from death, and teaches the other 
superstition, that life and spirit have been from eternity properties of matter, of 
atoms. Buchner says: "All natural and spiritual powers lie in matter." Hackel: "The 
distinction made between the living and the lifeless does not exist." So these atoms 
were from eternity and are now endowed with life and reason. "What is not felt," 
exclaims Bettex, full of astonishment, "by a pin-head containing so many atoms that 
it would take a man 250,000 years to count them!" It is well known how vividly Prof. 
Lange demonstrated to an unbeliever (or believer) what admirable creatures the 
millions of atoms must be which have united to form man's ear, with what 
perseverance and concord they must be gifted, that not even one should leave its 
post for a single moment! It was due to the intelligence of these atoms that the 
bodies of the world began to revolve in the thickened nebula, and that the atoms of 
Mercury, being the weaker ones, chose the smaller circle around the sun, while the 
stronger brothers made the circle of Neptune their orbit. Some, however, were 
recalcitrant, and while most celestial bodies run from west to east, they caused 
Halley's comet and others to take the opposite direction. And what may have been 
the cause of some atoms in the primordial nebula choosing the orbit of Plato, others 
that of a cabbage? 

No. 5. Those who can believe this need not shrink from the Marsites. Prof. 
Percival Lowell says that the inhabitants of Mars, though not human beings, are 
intelligent organisms. There can, after all, be no vegetable or animal life on Mars; 
but who says that these organisms also eat bread and flesh? Creatures that build 
canals from twenty to seventy miles wide have very different needs from ours. - And 
of the two tiny moons of Mars we read, "The microscopical reasoning mites which 
doubtless swarm on their surface have also, perhaps, permanent armies, which 
mutilate each other for the possession of a grain of sand." And this is not meant to 
be a satire on Lowell, but is written in a scientific work, "The Story of the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars," p. 193. And the Oxford Professor of Astronomy, Charles Pritchard, wrote 
the preface to it. He should have had Luther write the preface, "Last, when they had 
wearily studied themselves on earth, they went up to heaven. There they have 
acquired quite free power to write poetry, to lie, to deceive, and to say from the 
innocent heaven what they have willed. For as it is said, They that lie from distant 
lands lie with violence, wherefore they cannot be denied by experience." (XI, 301.) 
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No. 6. Near the North Pole, life arose. That's where it first got cool enough to 
make life possible. But for six months there was no sunlight. So plants couldn't find 
food from inorganic matter. Some noticed this and began to live on other dead plants 
at the coming of the long night. "Thus fungoid parasitism was established and the 
principle of animal life." 

No. 7. Hackel supposes eighteen intermediate stages between Moneron, the 
progenitor of all life, and man. But of eight of these no trace has ever been found. 
There have been such species, however; Hackel gives us his word on it. - Man is 
descended from a species of ape which has not yet been found, and which had its 
abode in Lemuria, situated between Madagascar and the Sunda Islands. There this 
ape species developed into the ancestor of man, and then Lemuria sank into the 
sea together with the remaining progenitors of the human race. NB. This is not 
written by Jules Verne, but by a representative of exact science. If one were to raise 
the question here as to why the apes have not evolved further in the last five 
thousand years, this would not embarrass Hackel. He has told us that this particular 
species of ape, capable of development, lies buried in the deep sea. 

No. 8. Lamarck and Darwin quarreled about the giraffe's neck. The former 
said that in the herbageless region of Inner Africa the giraffe was forced to feed on 
the foliage of the trees, and the constant stretching gradually lengthened the neck. 
No, replied Darwin, during a drought that destroyed all herbage, all the short-necks 
died; only the few animals that happened to have long necks were able to subsist 
on tree leaves (in any case, the drought was not prolonged enough to deprive the 
trees of their foliage). The long necks became hereditary, and if the famine was 
repeated many times, a giraffe neck might at last develop. (Bettex, p. 138.) Let the 
philosopher Spencer decide the controversy. But he takes us, who smile at it, for 
fools, and gives us the rebuke, by holding up to us, in discussing a similar and almost 
more ridiculous matter, the proverb, "Truth is stranger than fiction." (L. c., p. 392.) 
And seriously, as late as 1905, Hill's Practical Reference Library prints Darwin's 
Weis 
..to your heart's contentment. 

No. 9 is dedicated to the rudimentary organs, those parts of the body which 
do not come to full development, partly in the embryo, partly in the adult human 
being. What are we to do with them? They show, e. g. the rudiments of the udder in 
the male animal and man, that these beings lived in an earlier stage of development 
as hermaphrodites. They are also documents of that time, when men were still living 
in 
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animal forms. The worm-like process of the appendix reminds one of the long, thin 
intestine of the sheep, the arrangement of the liver, gall bladder and kidneys of the 
arrangement in the pig. This proves the descent of man from the animal. Possibly 
one intestine in man bears a resemblance to that of the sheep; but this one-story 
fact will not sustain the sixteen-story theory. And not only so, but he who believes 
this, and then looks up the genealogical tree of man, will find that it does not list those 
animals - sheep, pig - which are supposed to have caused these rudimentary 
formations. Not only are we supposed to believe monstrosities, but we are not even 
told clearly what we are to believe at all. (53, 317.) 

No. 10 is similar to this, the so-called biogenetic basic law. That man is 
descended from various animals can be clearly seen in the embryo. What happens 
to it is a crowded repetition of the development in the history of descent. The position 
of the human embryo is reminiscent of the embryos of bats; thus we are descended 
from bats. By the gill-folds of the human embryo the "fish-stage" of the phylum is 
charcckterized. Now these four folds of skin bear no resemblance to the gills of a 
fish; on the contrary, it is now proved that they are the beginnings of the division of 
the face; but we are not concerned with this. What we wish to show is the enormity 
of the imposition that we should allow these investigators the faculty of constructing 
from the changes of the embryo the history which took place millions of years ago. 
(53, 317.) This they claim. We reacquaint ourselves with long-lost ancestors by 
means of embryology. Hill's Practical Reference Library says: "The evolutionary 
hypothesis sees in the successive stages of the developing embryo dim 
adumbrations of long extinct ancestors, otherwise unrepresented and forgotten." - 
It is 
of course an outrageous logic to say that because (ostensibly) the human embryo 
gradually resembles all possible animal embryos, man is descended from them. 
Another difficulty: it is not evident why the influence of our descent from those 
animals stops at the embryo. We are not descended from the embryo of the frog, but 
from the full-grown frog. It should therefore be easier to prove our descent from the 
full-grown human being. At what age does man come under the influence of the frog 
stage? When is he influenced by his ape nature? - This suggestion is taken seriously 
by science, and it endeavors to carry it out. It cannot yet prove our proposition 
satisfactorily on all sides, but the next points will show how far it has already come. 

No. 11 has the wonderful ability to read the secrets of the past out of racial 
memories. | think we've all been 
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We have already dreamed, in sleep or in a half-awake state, we suddenly fell into 
great depths, and then we woke up terrified. There are dark memories of those times 
of the human race when, shortly after emerging from the ape stage, they still lived in 
the trees, and the little ones often fell down. These experiences have impressed 
themselves so firmly on the consciousness of the following generations that we still 
dream of them. 

No. 12. Why infants crawl, and whence it comes that we prefer sitting to 
standing. When one hears of the racial memories in a magazine, one is inclined to 
suppose it is only a mocking exaggeration; but science actually engages in such 
antics. It used to be thought that the infant crawled because it could not yet stand on 
its feet; but what is the meaning of this is reported in The Story of Primitive Man: 
"That the wholly erect posture was acquired late in man's development from an 
apelike ancestry is shown among other ways in the crawling of infants for some 
time after birth - which shows the quadrupedal instinct - and in the preference we 
all have for sitting down. ... It has been ingeniously pointed out that one of the many 
proofs of man's descent from a tree-dwelling ancestry is in his behavior when he is 
in danger of drowning. He acts in the water as if trying to scramble to a place of 
safety, extending his arms above him as in climbing." Since science has become 
drunk, it is a fool. 

No. 13 Recapitulation - what is it? "It is that great principle of psychology and 
sociology discovered only twenty years ago" (i.e. one of the latest triumphs of 
science) "which means that the individual in his development through childhood 
into adult life repeats the history of the race. From ten to twelve the boy is in a stage 
of development which corresponds to savagery. In his thirteenth and fourteenth 
year he passes through the stage of barbarism. Then extending through two or three 
years comes the age of chivalry. The next stage represents twentieth manhood." (Dr. 
W. S. Hall in the Detroit News.) It is peculiar here that the influence of the periods of 
the state of nature, barbarism, and chivalry shows itself only during seven years, 
while the exceedingly short period of high civilization has its effect through about forty 
years. And for the tender age of infancy there remains nothing but the influence of 
the ghastly time of the cave-dwellers, while for old age there is no influence at all of 
earlier times. This explains why the old man soon dies. 

No. 14. The higher critics would have us believe that Paul and the scribes did 
not find out that shortly before their time the Pentateuch and many Psalms were 
smuggled into the church under Mosiah's and David's name, and that they only 
exposed the impostors. Quite unabashedly they make the assertion- 
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The prophets, born Jews, did not realize that the language in the Pentateuch made 
it impossible for it to have an author, while Wellhausen and comrades, who perhaps 
first learned Hebrew with difficulty, were able to give a more accurate and credible 
account of the events of that time than their contemporaries. The prophets, born 
Jews, did not realize that the language in the Pentateuch made it impossible for it 
to have an author, while Wellhausen and comrades, who perhaps first had to learn 
Hebrew at great pains, were able to identify the sources with ease. Yes, KauBsch 
asserts that in a certain verse, where Elohim now stands, Jahve originally stood. 
(50, 261.) And if he does not thereby claim a half omniscience, it is a monstrous 
presumption that he should be allowed to correct the Bible for the sake of his theory. 

The five books of Moses, and they alone, constitute the Bible of the 
Samaritans. Now, the critics tell us that these books were written after the exile. At 
that time there was no fellowship between Jews and Samaritans; the Samaritans 
hated the Jews, and considered the temple and everything that came out of it an 
abomination. But no sooner did Ezra the Jew write the Pentateuch than the 
Samaritans considered it their greatest sanctuary. What strange people these 
Samaritans must have been! (Fund. II, 75.) 

A monster in this respect is the historical-critical method. The results obtained 
by its three principles, already discussed, are such that it also belongs in this section. 
It describes, for example, Luther and also Christ not as they were, but "as his figure 
has remained valuable according to our present religious knowledge." (49, 379.) 
According to our experience there are no miracles. What is therefore supernatural 
does not belong to the true image of Christ. The parts of the Gospels which report 
miraculous things Harnack simply ignores. Christ did not think himself the Messiah, 
says Wrede; the sayings which say so are not historical. To the modern, Christianity 
is simply morality; to paint the picture of Christ, one must use only those passages 
that deal with Christ's morality. The historical-critical method is a monstrous thing. 
Only now, after 1900 years, has Christ been discovered, and by historians who 
ignore the history of him. The science that puts down the thought as the real, the 
real as non-existent, is a drunken science. - In a shaving-room a young man looked 
at an owl for a long time and finally said: "Who has stuffed this owl? | don't think | 
have ever seen such bad work. What a compressed neck! Besides, an owl cannot 
sit in this way. The glass eye is downright miserable. In scientific terms, this is a 
botched job of the first order. I've been involved with the study of owls specifically, 
and | want to stuff a blindfolded owl better than that one! That thing looks more like 
an old fur hat than 
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of an owl." Just at that moment the owl stirred, rose ponderously from its perch, and 
regarded its critic. Those present raised a roar of laughter, and the man of 
knowledge hurriedly left the place. He had, after all, only used the historical-critical 
method. (48, 256.) Th. Engelder. 


(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


Rome does not change. The Innsbruck Jesuit D. Antonius Straub published 
last year a book, "De ecclesia Christi", in two volumes of over 1500 pages, in which 
not a single one of the old specifically papist teachings is revealed. From the 
"Theologische Literaturzeitung" (p. 278) we gather the following: "Of particulars the 
following statements of the author are interesting: | p. 293 the essence of the faith 
necessary for salvation is characteristically succinctly described as faith in the 
decrees of the ecclesiastical magisterium. The author explains the concept of the 
‘sole-sanctifying' church, | p. 305 f., to the effect that only ignorantia plane 
invincibilis with respect to the church, which, however, cannot occur at all in a noble 
man, frees one from the mortal sin of unbelief. But even he who is afflicted with such 
ignorance will nevertheless certainly fall into eternal ruin because of other mortal 
sins which he will certainly commit. The author declares the Syllabus of Pius IX, as 
well as the encyclicals of Leo XIll, to be definitiones ex cathedra, and therefore 
Catholic dogmas (Il pp. 396 f. 401 f.). Referring to this, he declares the so-called 
political tolerance, i.e., the state toleration of "Catholic confessions, to be 
fundamentally impermissible. Only ‘per accidens', for particularly important reasons, 
may "false religions" be permitted in the state (I p. 310 f.). Consequently, the author 
also allows all heretics, schismatics, excommunicates, etc. to be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the church (Il pp. 658 f. 598 f.), because the power of the church 
extends also to those who resist it (Il p. 9). He vigorously vindicates the Church's 
right to corporal punishment, which includes a ‘vis salutifera', as well as the right to 
persecute and execute heretics (Il pp. 9-17). Peculiarly touching is the remark p. 17: 
"If any of the Fathers of the Church had taught otherwise concerning the Church's 
right to corporal punishment, his opinion on this question would have to be 
abandoned ‘as less correct." At the same time the author celebrates the Church's 
services to the earthly welfare of mankind in the highest terms (I p. 264 f.). Thesis 
XIV (I pp. 375-381), devoted to proving that, according to Christ's will, Peter was to 
have successors in office to the end of the world, is probably the most weakly 
reasoned of all. Nevertheless, the be- 
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The author attributes the designation of the city of Rome as the seat of primacy to 
a divine decree (I pp. 472-475), and even describes it as a divine truth of revelation 
proclaimed by the apostles and expressed in Scripture (Il pp. 481-486)! In the 
author's opinion, the jurisdiction of the Church is so unrestricted that hierarchs may 
impose on the consciences of the faithful any rule they please, if only it is appropriate 
to the purpose of the Church (II pp. 1-6. 93); it extends even to purely internal acts 
(I pp. 39. 41-49), and is exercised by the Church by virtue of her own right, not 
merely by divine mandate (I p. 40). It is by no means limited to the contents of 
revelation (Il pp. 251-283), is superior to all state authority (II pp. 496-514), so that 
all state laws can be annulled by a "lex altio' (II p. 582), and cannot be curtailed 
even by a concordat to the detriment of the Church (II pp. 530-534). The Church is 
entitled to full immunity (II p. 539), and in particular the necessity of the Papal States 
is infallible dogma, so that the Pope cannot permissibly or validly renounce the same 
(II pp. 551-556). The work concludes with a panegyric on the unity, holiness, 
catholicity and apostolicity of the Catholic Church and corresponding criticisms of 
all other Christian confessions "which also call themselves religions", but in which 
"actual holiness" is not to be found (II p. 738). Peculiar is the way in which the unity 
of the Church is sought to be saved during the Western schism (Il pp. 898-907). 
The work breathes less of a Christian Catholic than of an unadulterated Roman 
spirit, and is highly interesting in dogmatic history, inasmuch as it clearly shows the 
course which the Roman development of doctrine will steer in the next epoch." Thus 
it also appears from this writing that Gibbons and the American Jesuits are not 
unjustly accused of lying and hypocrisy when they make themselves appear before 
the American people as if the Papal Church were a friend of our religious liberty. 
F.B. 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 
1. Synodical Report of the Kansas District, with Teaching Negotiations by Prof. J. Herzer, 
on the Subject, "The Doctrine of the Office of the Keys and its Practical Importance." (18 Cts.) 
2. Synodal Report of the Western District with a fine study by Pros. KrauB on "Mary, the 
Mother of our Lord" (pp. 11-85), and a second paper by Teacher Hérber "on the state of the 
parochial schools in our district" (pp. 85-88). (21 Cts.) 


Comfort and Strength. Daily devotions by Dr. Paul Conrad. 
Published by Martin Warneck, Berlin. 


This book offers a brief one-page reflection for each day of the church year, beginning 
each time with a corresponding Scripture word and 
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concludes with several hymn verses. As far as we have looked at the book, the old faith is 
expressed in it, free of liberalistic blurriness, although the Lutheran doctrines of distinction are 
not particularly brought to the fore. Each devotional is in form a little work of art: pleasing, witty, 
stimulating. They are strongly reminiscent of the reflections in the "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung." Educated readers will not only use the book with benefit, but also with 
enjoyment. 

F.B. 


The evangelical mission. By S. Baudert. Published by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 
Price: M. 1.25. 


S. Baudert is a theological teacher at the mission house of the Bridergemeine in Niesky, 
and from the point of view of the Briidergemeine, which puts the doctrinal differences between 
the Protestant churches in the background, this writing is also written. It is divided into three 
main parts. The first deals with the history of the Protestant mission in the homeland: 1. mission 
in the 16th and first half of the 17th century, 2. pietism and mission, 3. mission in England and 
America, 4. the more recent mission movement in Germany, 5. mission life in the non-German 
countries of the continent. The second part deals with the workings of the evangelical mission: 
1. Home work, 2. Work on the mission fields. The third and main part gives an overview of the 
present state of the evangelical mission: 1. in America, 2. in Oceania and Australia, 3. in East 
Asia, 4. in India, 5. in the Mohammedan world, 6. in Africa, 7. in the German colonies: Togo, 
Cameroon, German South-West Africa, German East Africa, the German possessions in the 
South Seas. An appendix offers "Literature" and a table on the state of the German mission 
societies on January 1, 1912. Friends of missions will welcome this lucid book. __‘F.. B. 


The Problem of Suffering. By Dr. Paul W. von Keppler. 
VI and 100 pages. Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg. 35 Cts. 


In beautiful, exemplary language, Keppler sets forth in shorter and more detailed 
expositions the futile attempts which Greek philosophy made to solve the problem of suffering, 
and then in brief outlines and with enthusiastic words brings out the truth that the mystery of 
suffering finds its solution in Christ, the Crucified. "Christ Himself, the Crucified (1 Cor. 2:2)," he 
writes, "is this solution-He who did not merely shine down into the depths of suffering, but 
descended, who passed through the baptism of fire of soul-suffering and the baptism of blood 
of martyrdom (Luk. 12:50); He who gathered all suffering and sorrow of every kind and degree 
in His earthly life, had it pressed upon His heart as a burden of a hundredweight in Gethsemane, 
then wrapped it around His head as a crown of thorns and took it upon His shoulders as a burden 
of the cross, who, attached to the cross, emptied the cup of suffering to the bitterest yeast of a 
death agony in which the last comfort, the feeling of union with God, was extinguished (Matth. 
27:46). In the extreme crisis of suffering and death, enduring with unprecedented surrender and 
greatness of soul, with full moral freedom, in sacrificial love, He overcame and lifted the curse 
of suffering in its cause, sin, succumbing in battle, conquering in defeat, healing in His wounds, 
bringing life in His death, and entering and ushering in glory through shame and pain. Henceforth 
his image, the image of the Crucified, stands at the center of suffering humanity-the consummate 
antitype of Laocoon, the symbol of love sinking in pain, sacrificing itself, triumphing in death, the 
victorious sign of the solution of the riddle of suffering, of the redemption, if not of all suffering, 
then of all suffering." (p. 23.) But the real point is not brought out, which for Christians transforms 
the suffering of cursing and wrath because of sin into fatherly chastening, into suffering of trial 
and probation, even into the glorious suffering of confession and martyrdom for the glorification 
of God and His gospel, namely, faith in the fact that Christ, by His innocent suffering and death, 
has redeemed all our 
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He said that he had completely atoned for and paid for all our sins and penalties, and that there 
was nothing left for us to atone for. To bring this out rightly, Keppler would, of course, have had 
to divulge his own doctrine of atonement. F.B.. 


The world of thought of modern working-class youth. An illumination of the red 
youth movement. By P. W. Ilgenstein. Self-published by the author. 
Charlottenburg, Goethestr. 5. Price: M. 1.60. 

Whoever wants to inform himself thoroughly about the Social Democracy as it exists in 
Germany, about its efforts of strength and means of struggle, about its fanatical propaganda to 
win the youth for itself and to incite against state and church, as well as about its enmity against 
religion and patriotism, against God and all divine orders, will find in this writing ? Jigenstein's 
rich material. F. B. 


The publishing house of the Ev.-Luth. Mission, Leipzig, has sent us: 

1. "lramba, a new field of work of the Leipzig Mission in German East Africa." By K. 
Schliemann. 32 pages of text with 6 pictures and 1 map. (10 Pf.; 100 copies M. 8.) 

2. "Palm Branches from the East India Mission Field." Series |, No. 8: "Two Little 
Fugitives." No. 18: "All sorts of brown tamale children." No. 19: "Just a Girl." No. 20: "Why are 
you standing outside?" All by Helene Frenkel. (@ 5 pf.; 100, mixed, M.4.) 

3. "Confirmation leaflet from the Leipzig mission house." (20 pieces 50 Pf.) 

F.B. 
Dorffling and Franke's publishing house in Leipzig sent us: 

"The Completion of the New Testament Testimony of Faith by John," by Dr. E. Weber. (50 

Pf.) F.B. 


C. Bertelsmanns Verlag, Gutersloh, has sent us: 
1. "The Struggle for the Historicity of Jesus and its Yield for Theological Scholarship as 
for the Religious Life of the Church." By Karl Noll. (M. 1.80.) 
2. "Death." Biblical Studies by Gerhard Zietlow. (M. 3.50; b. M. 4.) 
3. "The Old Testament in the Johannine Apocalypse." By D. A. Schlatter. (M.3.) 
F.B. 


THE VOICE OF HISTORY. By Martin S. Sommer. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: $1.00 postpaid. 
Of this writing the author says in the preface: "It is a collection of interesting chapters 
from some of the chief historians of our language, the importance of the matter and the 
quality of the style deciding the choice. . . . The editor and the publishers, while agreeing in 
a general way with the matter here presented, do not assume responsibility for every 
statement of the different historians." The contents of the book are as follows: The Siege and 
Fall of Jerusalem (Josephus); Mohammeds-His Methods. 
(Irving); The Crusades (Cox); The Moral Condition of the Church in the Middle Ages (Lea); 
Henry - Hildebrand - Canossa (Milman); The Western Schism (Gibbon); John Huss (Milman); 
Reception of Columbus at Palos (Irving); Martin Luther (Sommer); Inhabitants of Mexico 
(Prescott); The Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day (Baird); The Bloody Mary (Froude); The 
Inquisition under Ferdinand and Isabella (Prescott); Protestantism in Spain (Prescott); Oliver 
Cromwell (Ranke); The Defeat of the Spanish Armada (Creasy); The Assassination of 
William the Silent (Motley); The Thirty Years' War (H6érne); Gustavus Adolphus - His 
Triumph and Death (Chapman); Frederick the Great of Prussia (Macaulay); George 
Washington (Irving). From these titles it is evident that this book, the predominant tendency of 
which is anti-Catholic, is eminently suitable as reading for the young. 
F. B. 
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|. America. 


“Who has changed his position?" This question seems to be trying to knock the bottom 
out of the Norwegian Association's cause. D. Stub had asserted that the Norwegian Synod had 
not changed its standpoint, but stood as it had always stood, indeed as D. Walther and the 
Missouri Synod had stood thirty years ago. To this D. Kildahl says in the "Lutheraneren," "I 
cannot admit it. The doctrine against which D. Schmidt and others have fought all these years 
is not the doctrine found in the 'Opgjér'. The doctrine as contained in the Missouri Synodical 
Reports of 1877 and 1879 is the doctrine against which we have fought, and | do not find that 
doctrine in the 'Opgjér."" This doctrine Kildahl calls downright "false doctrine." He then says: "In 
the 'Opgjér' the truth is made known. It may be that we do not all understand it in the same 
sense. D. Stub finds Walther's teaching in it. | cannot find it in it. But in my opinion it has little to 
say either. We have confessed the truth, and the writing will be judged by our descendants 
according to its literal and grammatical sense, and not according to the interpretation of 
individuals." That explanations had to be made at the outset, and that different understandings 
now come forward, shows that the "Opgjér" is not clear and definite enough as a basis for 
unification. On the other hand, it would be a pity if the unification process were to fall apart. As 
a beginning of the negotiations of the synods the "Opgjér" is good, but not as a finished 
conclusion. ExP. 

D. Stellhorn has still not grasped the point of contention between Ohio and 
Missouri. So it seems at least after his debate in the "Theologische Zeitblatter" (p. 249) about 
Stéckhardt's commentary on the First Epistle of Peter, where Stellhorn lets himself be heard, 
among other things, thus: "But what does the reader say to the fact that p. 166 thus says: 'The 
decision for or against God, on which the eternal weal and woe of man depends, falls in this life. 
. .. The gospel of salvation in Christ, according to Christ's command, is to be preached in the 
whole world, to all the nations of the earth, to all creatures, to all living creatures, and the conduct 
of men against the gospel, which they are to hear here on earth, decides their eternal destiny, 
blessedness or damnation.'? There is talk of man's deciding both for and against God; there 
man's conduct against the gospel decides both man's blessedness and man's damnation. We 
have hitherto thought that this was ohiosch and iowascher synergism, if not something worse, 
to speak thus of man's decision and conduct. But we find here what we have often found before: 
when a Missourian does not confront an Ohioan or an lowan armed for battle, he more often 
talks straight like us, and like the Lutherans of old. This is, after all, the only right thing to do, as 
every Christian, and especially every theologian, ought to do, by duly considering all the 
passages which deal with man's conversion and blessedness, and not leaving a number of them 
to the left." If Stellhorn here 
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really expresses his thoughts, he has fought in the thirty years' war he waged against Missouri 
a straw man of his own making, who denies, which Missouri does not and never has done, that 
a man's eternal blessedness has anything to do with right conduct against the salvation offered 
in the gospel, or, which is the same thing, with faith, which accepts the grace offered, and is for 
that very reason right conduct against it and decision for God. The controversy between Ohio 
and Missouri is not, and never has been, whether faith, the acceptance of grace, or right conduct 
against the message of grace of the gospel, is or is not necessary to salvation, but always only 
how this right conduct of faith arises, whether in every respect by God's operation of grace alone, 
or whether conversion and salvation are in some respect dependent, not on grace alone, but on 
man also. This is not the first time we have rejected this ignoratio or mutatio elenchi on the part 
of Ohioans, which may well muddy the waters, but does not serve the interest of truth. 
F. By 

Liberalism and the General Synod, D. L. S. Keyser, of the General Synod Theological 
Seminary at Springfield, O., in a letter addressed to us, May 24, says: "The last meeting of the 
General Synod at Atchison, Kans. took decided action against the liberalistic theology and 
negative criticism of the times. Fearing the reports in the daily papers might give a wrong 
idea of the action taken and all the circumstances connected with it, I herewith send you, in 
connection with a number of other Lutheran papers, a correct version of the matter. You may 
read in the papers that there was considerable discussion of the question, and that one 
document, offered by myself, was laid on the table, and a substitute adopted in its stead. This 
is true, but the discussion was not on the merits of the issue, nor because the General Synod 
was not ready at any time to make a solid and positive declaration against liberalism. The 
question of personality was injected at once after I had offered my first paper, and that so 
obscured the issue that a fair consideration could not be given. Besides, many of the members 
of the Synod had not posted themselves sufficiently before coming to the convention to vote 
intelligently on the document first presented. When I saw what the difficulty was, I offered 
a substitute, which was adopted with a powerful and practically unanimous vote. Thus, while 
no individual is directly rebuked, yet the liberalistic views the individual aimed at were 
firmly rejected and disapproved. This was done, too, with a vigor that could not be mistaken. 
The following is the statement that was adopted by the General Synod: 'Forasmuch as 
liberalistic tendencies in theology and rationalistic views of the Bible have become more or 
less prevalent in some of the denominations, and in view of the possibility of their gaining a 
foothold in the General Synod, we are convinced of the importance of declaring our sincere 
convictions on these crucial questions. Therefore, against the Lati- tudinarian views and 
tendencies of the day, we desire to record our continued and hearty acceptance of all the 
doctrines of our evangelical faith as set forth in the inspired Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments and the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. We also protest against the oft-repeated 
assertion that almost the whole trend of modem thought and 
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scholarship is on the side of the liberalistic and modified teaching, because we do not believe 
that such wholesale claims of superior scholarship are consistent with the facts'. lam sending 
these statements to a number of other Lutheran papers, and shall be very glad if you will 
publish this letter, so that there may be no misunderstanding of the real condition of affairs. 
When we placed the above statements before the body, so that all could see the clear issue, 
there was not a moment's hesitation in adopting it." We, too, have no other interest than the 
truth, and therefore gladly let D. Keyser have his say in "Lehre und Wehre". But the fact remains, 
which we condemned in the April number of "Lehre und Wehre," that the General Synod has 
hitherto tolerated, and still tolerates, D. Delk, a manifest liberalist, in its midst, and that, so far as 
we have learned, it has also pronounced no censure on the conduct of the Lutheran Quarterly 
in this matter, under 
whose flag the heresies of Delk have made their course into the Lutheran Church of America. 
The clear demand of the Bible is to admonish a false teacher like Delk and, if he nevertheless 
persists in his error, to depart from him or exclude him. Without questioning its own Lutheranism, 
the General Synod cannot refrain from this duty. A church body with a certain doctrinal position 
without doctrinal discipline is a utopia. F. B. 

At the opening of General Synod, which held its sessions at Atchison, Kans. from 
May 14, D. Remensnyder preached the sermon. He takes the side of the positive. Against 
evolution in theology he says: "The so-called Science of Comparative Religion is a feature 
of the times. It claims the natural origin of all religions, their advance by evolution, and deems 
Christianity the crowning factor in this growth process. This denies to Christianity its 
supernatural origin and its supremacy as the one only true religion. The heathen religions 
have, indeed, originated from an innate conception of God and man's relation to Him. But 
they have been so permeated by error, superstition, fraud, vice, and cruelty as to be a millstone 
of bondage rather than an uplift. Our Lutheran Church holds with the historic church that 
Christianity is the one only true religion for all mankind, and that it must press onward its 
conquering march until the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdom of our Lord and 
His Christ." - Against liberalism he quotes Newman: "Liberalism in religion is the doctrine 
that there is no absolute truth in religion, but that one creed is as good as another. It teaches 
that all are to be tolerated, for all are matters of opinion," and then continues, "The answer to 
this is that no man has any more right to think or believe just as he pleases than he has to act 
or do as he pleases. . . . There is liberty in the Church, but it is within the limits of the 
fundamental Christian doctrines. The Church is a spiritual kingdom, and it can no more 
tolerate license to destroy the faith which is its life than a national government can permit the 
overthrow of its constitution." - All this, however, is significantly diminished and made shaky 
by a wicked statement about the principium cognoscendi, the Holy Scriptures: "That the 
Scriptures were given through fallible men is evident. That errors have crept into them is 
inevitable. That a theory of strict verbal inspiration may not be tenable, is probable." An 
inspiration other than 
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Verbal inspiration is no inspiration at all. And with a Scripture in which even error was inevitable, 
there is not much to be done against error. His text: "Upon this rock | will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it" certainly did not give the preacher these last 
sentences. 

E. P. 


The Atchison Globe calls it a "rare Masonic treat" that more than 50 Lutheran Masons 
fellowshipped with their lodge brethren on the occasion of the General Synod meeting. As 
special "attraotious" are named, "T. C. Billheimer, D. D., of Gettysburg, Pa. a 32d degree Mason, 
made possibly the best speech ever heard by Atchison Masons"; and the other, "Dr. Spangler 
has had the pleasure of visiting Masonic lodges in many parts of the world, sat in King 
Solomon Lodge, No. 1, in Jerusalem," etc. The also made a speech. This may have been a 
troat to the Masons; serious Christians call it a sad spectacle. If the D. D.'s in question had 
spoken as their Christian state and ecclesiastical office demanded, they would not have reaped 
from feiten of the Lodge the predicate: "best speech ever heard by Atchison Masons". E. 
Pi 

In reference to a protest by one of our local congregations against the nonsense of 
having Papist dignitaries marching at the head of purely civil undertakings, the well-known 
"Father" Phelan says in his Western Watchman: "The Lutherans are enraged because 
Archbishop Glennon heads our General Flood Relief Committee. They declare it an insult to 
Martin Luther, and in him to all Protestantism. The Archbishop has charming ways, and his 
polished speech beguiles Protestants. But Lutherans cannot be taken in. They know his 
willowy grace is their worst enemy. He is undermining Lutheranism in this city. Last year he 
confirmed three hundred converts from Lutheranism and Evangelicalism. At this rate, how 
long is Lutheranism going to last? These young Lutherans say their dominies are megaphones 
made of the bark of the secular timber of the Black Forest. Their so-called ‘pure Gospel’ is 
nothing more than intellectual phlebotomy. The Archbishop gives them something that 
scents of the roses of the spring and points to luminous vistas far away. Young Lutherans 
like him. Old Lutherans do well to be on their guard against this wily ambassador of the 
Pope, and taking a lesson from the book of ‘Luther's Experience,’ they should see to it that 
their people are furnished with a 'safe-conduct' from his wiles." - Surely he is sorry that people 
must now be charmed by enchanting speech, and not be allowed to use the old tried and true 
drastic means. E. P. 

D. Patton resigned as president of Princeton Theological Seminary. In the presidency at 
the university he was the predecessor of Woodrow Wilson. D. Patton, who is now seventy years 
of age, says of himself that he is making way for a younger man. But the Continent adds, "And, 
of course, it must be again giving place to a more progressive man, for, like all conservatives, 
Dr. Patton has had to watch a general drift of things toward liberalization with which he could 
not personally sympathize." So this will mean no progress for Princeton. E. P. 
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The three branches of the Presbyterian Church, the Southern, Northern, and United 
Presbyterians, held their General Assemblies at the same time and in the same place, Atlanta, 
Ga. It was expected that there would be an organic union of the Southern and United. 
Enthusiastic joint services were also held; but a union has not yet been effected. The committees 
of the two branches had agreed, but had not published their report, but understood their 
instruction to be that they should report to the General Assembly. The committee report was 
read and referred to the individual presbyteries for deliberation, so that action could be taken on 
the unification matter in the next year. The doctrinal standards now held in common by these 
two churches, viz, the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
shall be the doctrinal standards of the united Church. The standards are to be interpreted in 
their natural and obvious meaning, and no one shall be authorized to teach or preach in the 
united Church who cannot give an unqualified assent to the doctrinal system contained in 
these standards." As the main doctrines to be held, the following are then named and elaborated: 
the Holy Scriptures as the very Word of God, and as the only infallible rule for doctrine and life. 
Good is the passage on the mission of the Church: "(1) The mission of the Church. We believe 
that the Gospel of the Son of God is the only hope of a sinful, dying world. We recognize in 
the commands of Christ the urgent call to the evangelization of the world, and we bow before 
the imperative duty of sending the message of the Word for a witness among all nations. (2) 
The exclusively spiritual character of the Church's mission. This union is based on the 
statement of our common confession of faith, viz.: 'Synods and councils are to handle or 
conclude nothing but that which is ecclesiastical, and are not to intermeddle with civil affairs 
which concern the commonwealth, unless by way of humble petition in eases extraordinary, 
or by way of advice for satisfaction of conscience, if they be thereunto required by the civil 
magistrate.’ (3) The exclusively spiritual character of the mission of the Church does not 
imply that the Church owes no duty to civil society. On the contrary, it is the imperative duty 
of the Church through its members as citizens of the civil commonwealth to apply the 
principles of Christianity to all the political, social, and industrial conditions of society." 
Difficulty arose, as might have been expected, over the hymnal question. The United 
Presbyterians consider only the singing of the Psalms in worship to be permitted. Singing other 
songs they place on the same level with preaching another word of God. On this question the 
committee had been able to agree on a report only the day before. One member of the 
committee related, "The article on the service of praise was rewritten nine times; no other 
basis on this subject is possible." We put here the passage: "There is a difference in the 
historic faith and practice of the two Churches touching the matter of praise in the worship 
of God. The one Church holds the belief that the book of Psalms is the perfect and divinely 
accredited manual of praise, and as such is to be used in worship to the 
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exclusion of all devotional compositions of uninspired persons. The other, while believing 
that the Psalms of Scripture were designed for permanent use in the Church, and should have 
a large place in Christian worship, yet hold that other compositions that are in harmony with 
the teaching of Scripture may, with propriety and profit, be used in congregational singing. 
This difference is frankly recognized, but we hold our respective views in the following as a 
practicable basis: We believe that the Psalter of the Bible, the Psalms of David, is an inspired 
manual of praise, and that the Spirit of God indited these songs to be used in the worship of 
the people of God to the end of time. The united Church will, therefore, take immediate steps 
to introduce to all its congregations, by indorsing and recommending, the Psalms of the Bible 
in the best metrical version as a divinely accredited book of praise. But while strongly 
commending the use of the Psalms, it is agreed that each Church in our respective synods 
shall be allowed in the matter of congregational singing the same liberty which it now 
enjoys." The report concluded with two recommendations, which were adopted: (1) that all 
action on the matter be deferred until next year; (2) that in the meantime the Church bulletins 
should publicize the proposal and give opportunity for discussion and exchange of views. It is 
still reported that the report of the committee was received with great enthusiasm, with tears of 
thanks and joy. The demonstration was well premature. Both sides seem to be firm in their 
opinions on the Psalms question. A member of the United Presbyterian committee reported to 
his Assembly, "The Southern brethren would not give up ‘Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me,' 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,' and many others. The members of the Southern committee wished 
it to be understood that we should not entertain any hope that they would come to our position 
on the exclusive use of the Psalms." 
E. P. 

No Sacrifice - No Priest. Under this title Monsignor Barnes deals with the efforts of the 
Episcopalians to bring about a union of the Christian churches. Whether the Episcopalians 
themselves can be regarded as a Christian church "depends principally on the important 
question as to whether Anglican orders are, or are not, valid". His result is, "There are not 
many points of controversy on which so universal an agreement can be found to exist as on 
this, namely, that Anglicans are not Catholics, and that their clergymen are not priests." 
Priesthood has as its correlative a sacrifice; where there is no sacrifice, there is no priest. Hebr. 
8, 3 says so. The Anglicans held that Christ ordained his apostles when he blessed them and 
said to them, "Receive ye the Holy Ghost," etc. "They cannot understand, therefore, what 
Catholics mean when they contend that the Anglican ordinal is defective in 'form' and in 
‘intention,’ since the power to absolve is not essential to the priesthood, while that of sacrifice 
is essential. The tradition of the Church from all time and source is absolutely one on this 
point of the sacrifice." No, Christ had conferred the priesthood on his apostles when he 
instituted the Mass and told them, "Do these things in remembrance of me." In its original 
ordination ritual, in use from 1559 to 1661, the Anglican Church did not even use the term 
"priest," he said. That was made up later, he said. But there applies what 
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Leo XIll in his Bull "Apostolicae Curae" says: "Even if these additions could give to the 'form' 
its due significance, they were introduced too late, as a century had already elapsed, . . . and, 
therefore, as the hierarchy had become extinct, there remained no power of ordaining." 
Where Anglicans lack, Barnes says, "In the Anglican Communion there is a) a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving, b) an oblation of gifts and creatures, c) a pleading of a sacrifice that 
is past, and d) an offering of ‘ourselves, our souls, and bodies.’ But the sacrifice of the mass, 
in which Christ Himself is offered, a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice to God for the 
living and the dead, - in that the Anglican Church has no part. It offers in sacrifice words 
and gifts and creatures,-but not Christ." Nor does the Roman priest in the Mass, sintemal Christ 
did not institute such a thing, and gave no command or power to any man to offer it. And when 
he attempts to offer a new "propitiatory sacrifice," it is with denial, and to the dishonour of 
Christ, who hath perfected with one sacrifice for ever them that are sanctified, and hath offered 
one sacrifice for sins, which endureth for ever, Heb. 10:12, 14. - But yet it is delightful to hear 
Anglicans, who boast of their apostolic succession, and miss it in others, who are concerned 
with the question whether they should not rather drop the appellation Protestant, and call 
themselves Catholics, who so eagerly court recognition from Rome-when such things are said 
to them by Rome. E. P. 

Now that sounds Lutheran! The United Presbyterian has an article, "Two Great 
Antichrists." As such he correctly identifies the Turk and the Pope, saying, "The clock of God 
is striking the dosing hours of both." Of the actual Antichrist, the Papacy, he says: "Paul, by 
the Spirit, gave such a brief but graphic description that it is not possible to mistake his 
meaning or blunder in its application. Read with care 2 Thess. 2, 3-8, and 1 Tim. 4, 1-3. That 
Paul is in both these scriptures predicting the rise of popery cannot be reasonably doubted 
by any one not under the delusion of superstition or blinded by a judicial punishment of God. 
The hindrance that stood in the way of its development in the apostolic day was pagan Rome. 
When that was 'taken out of the way' (v. 7), then 'that wicked' one, papal Rome (v. 8) was 
revealed. Whom the Lord is consuming by the Spirit of His mouth (the Gospel), and is 
‘destroying by the brightness of His coming' into His kingdom. The Protestant Christian who 
does not see this is looking through the smoked glass of fear and doubt. ... It is impossible 
to read the history of the Reformation from Wyclif and Huss to the present and not see the 
8th verse being fulfilled, unless blinded by the thick folds of spiritual ignorance." - Only when 
this realization becomes more prevalent can Protestantism effectively counter the Papacy. 

E.P, 

The feast of Corpus Christi, which falls ten days after Pentecost, is always celebrated 
in the United States on the Sunday next following. How the Church arrived at the arrangement 
of this feast, the "Catholic Messenger of the Faith" says: "During the holy Holy Week, on the 
Thursday of which the institution of the same took place, the Church, in holy mourning, 
commemorates the death of the Saviour, and devotes herself wholly to the contemplation and 
attention of the same. Now, in order to pay homage to the Saviour with greater solemnity than 
the 
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Holy Thursday permits thanksgiving for the institution of the Most Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar, the Church founded this feast specifically for this purpose." Also what the motive of the 
celebration is: "At the solemn celebration the faithful are given an opportunity to publicly confess 
their faith in the real and essential presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament by participating 
in the procession with the Blessed Sacrament. At the same time this celebration is a 
compensation and atonement for all insult and dishonor, especially for that which is inflicted on 
Him in this very monument of His love by sinners, those of other faiths, indifferent Catholics, and 
godless men. Finally, through the solemn procession the protection and blessing of the Lord is 
to be invoked upon us." So, according to his intention, it is to be a Papist demonstration. No 
wonder our Confessional Fathers refused to join in the celebration. E. P. 

Of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception to be erected in Washington, 
the "Catholic Messenger of the Faith" promises great things. From its appeal for contributions 
we quote a few characteristic sentences: "Whoever has seen the touching scenes in the 
wonderful shrine of Lourdes or in that of Fourvieres in Lyons, prophesies the sublime influence 
which a beautiful shrine of our beloved Blessed Mother at Washington would exert. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, Mary's name is uttered in humble and affectionate devotion, and has been 
the fervent consolation of countless millions in the New World for more than four centuries. Every 
state, locality, diocese, and parish belongs in manifold ways to Mary's debtors. The whole 
American country, mountain and valley, river and lake, rejoices in her name, and therefore it 
seems altogether fitting to erect a beautiful house of God, which will stand forever as the 
expression of America's gratitude, as well as altogether as the tribute of all the arts through their 
eminent exponents, who can reproduce the magic and power of Our Lady. In her magnificent 
and sublimely beautiful "shrine we hope to experience an outpouring of the means of grace 
which her divine Son never fails to grant to his Mother's request. . . . Truly, every part of the 
Church will declare the honor and glory of Mary Immaculate, sing her praises and merits, implore 
her mediation and assistance." - Exuberant; more Marian than Christian. E. P. 


Those who enjoy the Religious Education Society. The Unitarian Rev. Minot Simons 
writes, as we gather from the Lutheran Church Work: "I was deeply impressed with the fact 
that the R. E. A. is one of the great liberalizing forces of the modern religious world. Most 
of the men who attend are, from the nature of the case, liberal-minded men, and they are able 
to say things which the Unitarians could not say, and get a hearing. It must follow that these 
things get a little way at least into the conservative mind of the Church. ... I have been quite 
amazed at the theological radicalism which I have heard during the past week. Orthodoxy, 
too, has been present, and has spoken its mind, but it has complacently received the most 
radical expression. The R. E. A. deserves our support as Unitarians, because it is doing our 
work to an extent that we little realize." 
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- What a pitiful figure is cut on such occasions by "orthodoxy," which tvohl makes a dull 
confession, and then "complacently receives the most radical expression"! E. P. 

A particularly bright mind seems to be the editor of the Havana Telegraph. In Cuba 
Senora America Aias de Gomez, the wife of the President, is collecting funds for the building of 
a Catholic church in honor of the patron saint Nuestra Senora de la Caridad. She has sent out 
circulars to the various mayors of the towns, in which are found the words: "trusting that your 
town council, etc., will accord your generous cooperation, contributing with donations," etc. 
The editor himself reports: "She has a few days since sent a circular to the mayors of the island, 
inviting their several municipalities to contribute to the building in Havana of a church to 
Nuestra Senora de la Caridad, the patron saint of Cuba." The Baptist congregation in Havana 
had protested against the adoration of whole towns for the building of a Catholic church on the 
grounds that it violated Article 26, § 2 of the Constitution of the Republic: "The Church shall be 
separated from the State, which shall not in any case subsidize any cult." The Telegraph 
reprinted the protest, making the following remarks: "Do the Baptists . . . look upon Mrs. Gomez 
as a part of the State, or is it the municipal mayors that represent the State? . . . The State is 
neither Mrs. Gomez, nor Havana, or Batabano, or any other town." And the whole thing under 
the heading, "Muddled View of Church and State." And by this he does not mean his views, 
but those of the Baptists; he goes on, "Absurd Protest of Baptists," etc. E.P. 


The American Hebrew asks whether a Free Synagogue is still a Jewish or even a 
religious society. He says: "The question arises whether social service is the sole content of 
religion, and whether the Free Synagogue is thereby entitled to call itself a synagogue or, 
indeed, a religious organization at all. Granting that these ideals of succoring the poor and 
the sick are taught by the eloquent and energetic preacher of the Free Synagogue, and that 
praiseworthy attempts are made to carry them into practice by his congregation, we still fail 
to see in what way such an organization differs from thousands of other social and 
philanthropic institutions which attempt the same activities and, if challenged, would hold 
the same faith, whatever the particular creed involved. In the picture of the Free Synagogue 
practically no stress at all is laid upon the ‘distinctive past,’ and so far from emphasizing the 
‘distinctive race' of the followers of the Free Synagogue, the leader has to confess that 
‘religiously a good Jew and a good Unitarian do not differ,’ and that 'the individual as Jew 
has no other religious function to play that differs from another human being.’ It is in this 
instance on the individualistic element in religion that the fundamental error of this position 
consists. There is something above and beyond the mere individual consciousness that binds 
Israel together, that gives distinctive coloring to Jewish religion and even to Jewish ethics. It 
is by failing to recognize this communal element in Jewish consciousness that the Free 
Synagogue fails." - Something similar can be said of so many "free" Christian churches that 
practice the same method. The one are no more Christian in their doings than the other are 
Jewish. E. P. 
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Il. Abroad. 


A number of theological professors at Prussian universities have published the 
following declaration in the "Reformation": "As a result of several inquiries from our friends and 
students, we feel obligated to publicly declare the following: 1. in the struggle that was waged 
over the Apostolic Creed during the previous summer and autumn, we have recognized the 
good intentions of some of our comrades, but we have greatly regretted the hurtful form. We 
will continue to uphold the Apostles' Creed, the venerable confession of the early Church, in 
view of the fundamental salvific deeds and gifts of our God testified to in it, as an "inalienable 
good of the Protestant Church," and accordingly defend it resolutely against attacks from the 
circles of theological and ecclesiastical liberalism. (3) We are convinced that, in the face of the 
agitational advance of radical currents, every wavering attitude has a fatal effect, and that, on 
the contrary, calm firmness and unity of all evangelical Christians who stand on the ground of 
the apostolic gospel is an urgent necessity." - What does "mechanical doctrinal-legal handling" 
mean? Such vague terms render the whole statement meaningless. EP. 


A Nondescript. on the doctrinal position of the Bavarian pastors at Nuremberg, Dr. 
Geyer, principal preacher at St. Sebald, and Die. Dr. Rittelmeyer, second pastor at Heilig-Geist, 
the "Old Faith" says: "It is difficult; to characterize their theological position in brief words; in fact, 
no opponent has yet succeeded in this in such a way that he would not have had to hear the 
reproach of unjust judgment. Let us try to portray them as follows: they have changed the circle 
of Protestant-Reformation Christianity, pressed it together into an ellipse, one focal point of 
which is philosophy (and the worldview connected with it), the other focal point of which is 
medieval mysticism. From the one it may come that they are said to be inclined to rationalism, 
from the other that they are said to be mystical enthusiasm, and from the confluence of the two 
that their expositions do not lack certain characteristics of gnosis. From the philosophical 
moment, perhaps, their concept of God is explained, which, while striving to hold fast the 
personality of God, yet admits of strong echoes of pantheism; from the mystical, their relation 
to Christ, whose experience they describe as the center of their religious life." Certainly a 
beautiful combination! EP. 


At the ecclesiastical-social conference in Barmen, D. Weber declared that it was the 
duty of the Oberkirchenrat to issue certain instructions to the General Superintendents 
concerning ordination. The present practice of ordaining young theologians without regard to 
their position of faith and confession was a contributing cause of the existing needs of the 
church. The "E. K. Z." comments on this: "We quite agree with the basic idea of D. Weber, but 
think that an examination of the position of the candidates to be ordained with respect to the 
faith of the church must be made possible even before the act of ordination. A commitment to 
scriptural 
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and confessional preaching takes place even now at ordination. It has not prevented many from 
coming into office whose preaching is contrary to Scripture and the confessions. The doubtful 
art of reinterpretation has become so great that by its aid every formula of obligation is arbitrarily 
interpreted. Only when the Church knows her future ministers, not at the examinations or in the 
brief preparation for ordination, but from their whole life and labors, will she be able, if not 
altogether to suppress, at least much better to prevent the admission of unsuitable elements to 
the preaching ministry than is now the case. The connection of the church with the candidates 
and students must be formed into a more intimate one. A beginning has been made in this 
direction by the establishment of the teaching vicariate. It would be good if even before the first 
examination some time were devoted to the introduction to the work of the Church, and if even 
the students were urged to enter into closer relations with the life of the Church. Here the ministry 
of the university preachers, as the called leaders of the students in the life of the church, might 
be further developed. The whole future effectiveness of pastors could thereby be prepared in a 
beneficial way. And, at the same time, a means would thereby be given to mitigate or entirely 
counterbalance the confusing influences which too often emanate from the present enterprise of 
theology." - The most thorough remedy would be if the church itself provided for the training of 
its future pastors, and did not get hold of them only after they had been alienated from the faith 
in the university. BaP: 


Recently A. Drews also told the liberal theologians bitter truths which must be doubly 
painful to them just from this side. He answers the question as to what remains of Christianity 
among the liberals: "The concept of the Bible, the concept of God, the concept of the soul, the 
concept of Christ, the doctrine of redemption, ethics - everything, in so far as it exists at all among 
them, is at least not Christian, but in so far as it is Christian, it is merely an unconquered remnant. 
At this the liberal preacher of to-day is not even allowed to utter his own most peculiar thoughts. 
The consequence of this is that blurred, ambiguous, iridescent mode of expression of liberal 
pulpit eloquence, in which every one can think what he likes, which confuses the naive, but 
disgusts the knowledgeable, and drives both out of the church. It is true, however, that such 
expressions as living God, Son of God, sonship of God, kingdom of God, immortality, eternal 
life, have quite a different meaning in the liberalism of to-day than they have in genuine 
Christianity; to it they are only conventional phrases to be used at the grave. Even a Jatho was 
- think! - compelled for thirty years to use this mode of expression! This has been one of the most 
distressing revelations of the Jatho movement. Liberalism, however, does not feel this at all. Yes, 
Traub still praised Jatho for having understood how to express himself in such a way that even 
Bible believers sat at his feet! A more brilliant testimony, Traub thought, certainly could not have 
been given to Jatho. It must not go on like this, if every sense of truth is not to be stifled in our 
people." - However, whoever manages in this way is, in good German, a completely mendacious 
person. E. P. 
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An Emperor's Jubilee Donation for the Missions. Under the chairmanship of the 
President of the House of Lords von Wedel, a committee has been formed to call for the collection 
of a "National Donation for the Kaiser's Jubilee for the Christian Missions in our Colonies and 
Protectorates." The committee succeeded in overcoming the confessional difficulties for a 
simultaneous collection in favour of the Protestant and the Catholic missions; the appeals are 
distributed separately for each collection. The wording of both appeals is identical except for one 
paragraph, which is addressed to special co-religionists. Among the signers of the appeal, 
besides Herr von Wedel, are the President of the Prussian House of Representatives, Count v. 
Schwerin-Léwitz, Privy Councillor Harnack, the Director of the Bavarian Commercial Bank, 
Baron von Pechmann, and others. The Kaiser has approved the plan. (E. K. Z.) 


At the Gnadauer Ofterkonferenz, Dr. Heinemann-Magdeburg, a member of the 
judiciary, gave a lecture on the subject of "State and Church". His theses were: "1. church and 
state are different in their nature and have different expenses and different means for their 
fulfillment. (2) The relation of church and state does not consist in their being in opposition to 
each other, or even in their having nothing to do with each other; on the contrary, one is to serve 
the other. (3) If, therefore, the Church has the duty to strive for the greatest possible 
independence, but not for the separation of the Church from the State, she must nevertheless 
be prepared so that a separation from the State occurring without her intervention does not catch 
her unprepared. The "E. K. Z." reports from the debate: "In the debate some demanded the 
separation of church and state as beneficial for both parts, others pointed out the advantage that 
the state had from the church and on the other hand just as much the church from the state, and 
therefore a separation was to be rejected. The church , however, has 
the task of taking measures in order to be prepared and equipped for all cases. 


In response to the complaint of the positive pastors of Baden against the vituperation 
of Pastor Lehmann in Mannheim, "not even ten of them believe in all the statements of the 
Apostolicum", they received the following short, highly regrettable, but significant answer from 
the Oberkirchenrat: "In the following we send you a copy of the statement of Pastor Dr. Lehmann 
in response to your complaint brought to his attention. According to his express assurance, the 
intention of an insulting attack on the positive clergy was far from his mind. With this we believe 
the matter, so far as it relates to the complaint of the Protestant Conference, to be settled for us." 
- So far, then, has it come in the liberal model state of Baden, that positive clergymen are no 
longer even protected by their authorities against outrageous, publicly expressed assertions, 
which, after all, in the final analysis, make them out to be perjurers! (E. K. Z.) 

Roman censorship. Since the "Kéln. Volksztg." apparently had nothing better to do, she 
threw herself with increased zeal upon the school books in which, according to her remarks, the 
Kulturkampf is still virtually celebrating orgies. To the books mentioned in the last installment, 
executed by the Cologne woman, now comes the history of German lite- 
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ratur by Ferdinand Schnitz, newly edited by Karl Reuschel. One thinks that it mentions the Centre 
Party, "which took its instructions from Rome and became dangerous for the newly achieved 
German unity". But there are also other things in the book, for example: "A purely religious 
consequence had the declaration of papal infallibility, in that faithful sons of the Church rallied 
around the banner of Old Catholicism under the leadership of Ignaz v. Déllinger." Even the simple 
mention of this historical fact is seriously hurtful to Catholics and worthy of punishment. One 
really does not know what one should be more surprised about: whether about the mimosic 
sensitivity of Catholic feeling or about the impertinence with which one arrogates to oneself the 
infallible office of judge of what may or may not still be said in Germany. Unfortunately, the 
ultramontane press is often successful enough with such arrogance among some publishers who 
are concerned about the sales of their publications. Thus the "KélIn. Volksztg." reports with 
satisfaction that the publisher of Seydlitz, Ferd. Hirt in Leipzig, has acknowledged their criticism 
as "justified in itself" and that already a year ago, when he noticed the matter, he immediately 
arranged for substitute printing and withdrew all the copies he could get hold of from the trade. 
What the "Tagl. Rundschau" reports in its entertainment supplement of March 19 about the 
"Deutsche Lesebuch fiir Lehrerbildungsanstalten" by Girardet, Puls and Reling is extraordinarily 
significant. Quite as in the case of Seydlitz, the first edition of 1903 was immediately followed by 
a second, revised one in 1904, which eradicated even the faintest traces of the presence of 
Protestantism - thus Luther's name is deleted from the list of writers from the second edition 
onwards, although the book does feature several pieces of Lutheran prose - and suppressed all 
passages containing a censure of the Catholic Church or of individual Catholic dignitaries. Yes, 
one has not shrunk from directly falsifying history. In Luther's place, however, of whom, by the 
way, also in the list of writers of the first edition it simply said: "Luther, Martin, * Nov. 10, 1483 at 
Eisleben, Prof, and castle preacher (!) at Wittenberg, d 18. February 1846 at Eisleben", names 
like JanBen, Hansjakob, Alban Stolz and Luise Hensel, whose conversion to the Catholic Church 
is especially registered as obviously highly significant, have been added from now on, while 
Luther's Reformation was not even mentioned in the first edition. And all this in a reading book 
intended and approved for use in Protestant preparatory schools. The "Tagl. Rundschau" rightly 
asks: "Is this improvement the editors' own growth? Or was the 'revised' second edition, which 
followed the first edition so quickly, a precondition for the ministerial permission to introduce it?" 
A reply is requested. (Wbg.) 

"Loose Phraseology."" The King of England, on his last visit to India, in an address of 
thanks to the Roman clergy for their welcome, had referred to them simply as "Catholic" without 
the addition of "Roman" - always: Catholic Church, Catholic hierarchy, Catholic archbishop. 
At this the Romanists rejoiced. "The King of England recognizes his Catholic subjects as 
Catholics, and gives them their proper title accordingly" Now, however, the Government of 
India Secretary sent 
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an official document to the High Commissioner of the Central Provinces, stating: "Iam directed 
to invite attention to the correspondence forwarded with the Home Department endorsement, 
dated the 22d of March, 1888, regarding the style in which official communications should 
be addressed to ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church in India. It has been 
recently brought to the notice of the Government of India that the term 'Catholic' has been 
used in an official communication as synonymous with 'Roman Catholic.’ As the claim of 
the Church of Rome to exclusive catholicity and to the exclusive right to be styled 'The 
Catholic Church' is disputed on historical and other grounds by other Churches, the 
Governor-General in Council desires that such loose phraseology may be carefully avoided 
in the future, and that in all official communications the Roman communion and its 
authorities may be addressed and described as 'Roman Catholics." To this the London Tablet 
says: "The Indian Department appears to have a theologian on its staff who seems bent on 
undoing the effect produced by the gracious action of the King." The New York Freeman's 
Journal says of this, among other things: "Why on earth may a Protestant or a Greek who 
believes that he is a member of the Universal Church be allowed to call himself a Catholic, 
and we Catholics, who are the only Universal Church outside mere abstraction, be refused 
that name? If we Catholics are not Catholics, who is? There is no getting out of the fact that 
the only Catholics are Roman Catholics, and that to be Catholic there must be unity as well 
as catholicity." Not one whit better, however, is the use of the word "Catholic" in what the 
London Times says on this occasion: "His Majesty's Government in India has now at length 
rightly adopted the same lines in regard to this matter as that of the Home Government. 
English Law and the English State recognize the claim of the English Church to Catholicity, 
and to be the Catholic Church in England instead of the Church of Rome." 
Es-P. 

On March 10, the "Non-Denominational Committee", working under the monistic- 
atheistic triumvirate of Hackel-Ostwald-Drews, distributed a leaflet in Berlin, "Der geistige 
Befreiungskampf 1913" ("The Spiritual Liberation Struggle 1913"), in which it called for a "Jubilee 
of Action", for breaking away from the "foreign rule of the church", in German for leaving the 
church. To the unanimous protest of the Christian German press against such an abuse of the 
national and religious centennial celebration of the great patriotic time, "Der Weg," the 
"Freiheitliche Zeitschrift fur Politik und Kultur," now replies in its April number with the following 
insults to the Kaiser and the German officer corps and insults to the Christian religion: "A number 
of persons have thrown away the pamphlet with invectives, but most have carefully pocketed it, 
especially higher officers. For it is an open secret that wide circles of the higher officialdom and 
the officer world are sick to the back of their necks of the hyper-fromme course adopted by the 
Emperor. The Emperor's religious-philosophical arguments about the ways of Providence, into 
which, however, only he seems to have an insight, have not the least to do with the naive piety 
in which many have united since 1813. When Ernst Moritz Arndt wrote: ‘The God who made 
iron grow did not want servants’, 
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he certainly did not think of the bloodless ghost of the theologians, who was born at the Council 
of Nicea in 325, several hundred miles away from Germany, out of the brains of oriental 
theologians with three heads, and in whose strangest and most impossible circumstances 
millions of German children are supposed to 'believe'." Indicative of the moral "cultural height" 
of this "Weltanschauung der Zukunft" is the conclusion of the article cited: "The Committee 
leaves it to each to form an idea of the riddle of existence and of the primal ground of all things 
as corresponds to his cognition, and it will respect with high esteem every feeling which in any 
way expresses this eternally changing cognition. This has all or nothing to do with the for the 
most part perfectly conscious fraud which the national churches try to force upon us as ‘faith’ in 
the Apostolic. Away with it!" 
(A. E. L. K.) 

A letter by Rosegger to the Protestant pastor in Murzzuschlag, which was published in 
the "Pfarrhaus", shows how ominous the influence of modern rationalism is, even in the area 
of the Los von Rom movement in Austria. In it, the famous poet writes: "Since the evangelical or 
rather unevangelical modernists expressed themselves in the empire and through word and 
writing so trivially secularized the revealed idea of salvation that it is hardly usable for souls in 
need of God and consolation, evangelism has also suffered damage in Austria. People who 
have otherwise converted out of desire to purer Christianity are now observing how 
Protestantism is flattening into rationalism and sinking into complete unbelief. Most do not want 
to and cannot go that far, because to them it is not a matter of science and philosophy, but of 
religion. | believe, Reverend, and | know for certain, that you do not agree with those modern 
trends; the more objectively you can shed light on the fact that modern Protestantism or 
Protestant modernism is disintegrating church life and must also be a cause in Austria for the 
waning of interest in the church movement. How | lament this!, | who am accustomed to think so 
large of the religious life of the heart, whether Catholic or Protestant." - So mutz this devil's filth 
of rationalism the poor souls who break away from the antichristianity of the Papacy, from the 
Gospel of which they are so much in need! EP: 

The Catholic world has been kept in suspense by the Pope's illness, but it seems that 
not too many tears would have been shed for Pius X if he had had to pass away. Leo XIII, his 
predecessor, had been a statesmanlike genius who had helped up Catholicism in all the states 
of the world. Compared with this fine diplomat, the present master of the Roman Church is a 
subaltern zealot, who has broken everything in pieces. One groans under his well-meant 
decrees, which seek to scare the Catholic world back into the bondage of former centuries. The 
new Syllabus of 1907, the Encyclical "Pascendi gregis," the Borromeo Encyclical, the Anti- 
Modernist Oath of 1910, these are single phases of his efficacy which is lamented in private by 
Catholics themselves. When one knows how fruitful the clergy in Germany are on every 
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If one knows how much honest work has been done here against the "inferiority" of Catholicism, 
then one will understand the complaints. We have in Germany - without a Protestant side piece 
to it - a Catholic history of literature, a Catholic history of art, a Catholic Staatslexikon, a Catholic 
Konversationslexikon, nothing but works of astonishing labour, and we have in the political and 
economic field a myriad of powerful Catholic organizations. All this seems to be a thorn in Pius 
X's side. It's all too "worldly." He forbids priests to hold any honorary office in Raiffeisenkassen 
and similar institutions; he forbids seminarians to read any secular newspaper; he fiesters 
against the Christian trade unions. If it were up to him, everything that the Catholics have created 
to compete with the Protestants would collapse. It is then very understandable that one would 
be grateful if such an episode in the life of the Catholic world as Pius X signified were cut short. 
The simple and good Sarto, once greeted with enthusiasm, the son of a simple magistrate's 
servant, will certainly be recognized by history as an "anima pia et candida," and yet he will be 
called a destroyer. It is no accident that just under him the "most faithful daughter" of the Church, 
France, cut the tablecloth between herself and Rome and denounced the Concordat to the Pope. 
Who the trial seems not yet to be over; the tenacious nature of the sick man has once more 
triumphed. (A. E. L. K.) 

The Eucharistic Congress from Malta concluded on 28 April. The closing ceremony of 
the Congress on 27 April was attended by 2 Cardinals, 30 Bishops and 2000 participants from 
outside the country. "The Cardinal Legate, in his closing address, stressed that the Congress 
had gone brilliantly. He thanked the Pope who, though suffering, had followed with his prayers 
the proceedings of the Congress and had invoked the blessing of Heaven upon it." This was 
followed by the blessing of the sea, which the "Catholic Messenger of the Faith" thus describes, 
together with the conclusion of the whole display: "Thereupon a blessing of the sea was 
performed. The solemn act was performed from Barracca, which is situated in the highest part 
of La Valetta, overlooking the whole port. The surrounding bastions were filled with a dense 
crowd. Numerous ships were in the harbour, and the mighty warships made a splendid 
background. A procession, attended by numerous ecclesiastical dignitaries, moved through the 
crowded streets to Barracca. There the Papal Legate, carrying the Blessed Sacrament, mounted 
the rostrum and blessed the sea three times. The blessing of the sea was attended by 80,000 
people. A choir of 800 boys sang the "Tantum Ergo". The bells rang and the steam whistles of 
the ships sounded. There was an indescribable enthusiasm. By morning 30,000 had received 
Holy Communion. The procession held on the 28th of April, in splendid weather, was a 
magnificent triumphal procession and a marvellous spectacle. The cardinal's legate carried the 
Blessed Sacrament for two kilometers. The procession was attended by 15,000 people. First 
came the Catholic associations, then the religious orders, the cathedral chapter and 30 bishops. 
The canopy was carried by Maltese nobles. They were followed by Cardinals Bourne, 
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Nava, Lialdi and the Cardinal of Seville. Then followed the academicians. Sixty streets were 
most magnificently decorated. In the Florian Gardens the altar was erected. When the blessing 
was given, twenty cannon shots thundered, and the bells of the churches fell. There was an 
indescribable enthusiasm. As darkness fell, the bastions were illuminated. In the morning a great 
pilgrimage had been made to St. Paul's Grotto. At noon the cardinal legate took leave of the 
governor." - Strange that Christ did not think of all these things in instituting Holy Communion, 
but says simply of taking, eating, and drinking His Body and Blood! E. P. 

The Christian trade unions want to preserve their independence from the Catholic 
Church. This is shown by the following omission from the organ of the Christian trade union of 
miners, the "Bergknappen": "For us, in our position towards the bishops, it is not at all a question 
of whether something is dangerous for the church and its tasks and for the salvation of the souls 
of the faithful, but of the two questions: 1. Does the bishop as bishop have the task and the right 
to intervene decisively in the handling of the economic professional questions of the miners in 
opposition to their organization? (2) If this is done, have we the right to resist? We answer the 
first question with an emphatic No. It is not part of the bishop's duties; his duties lie in the 
religious-moral sphere. As a human being, the bishop can also deal with other questions, but he 
cannot demand that he be regarded as an authority here without further ado, and that he be 
granted the decision on all possible questions. In our case the Bishop of Trier is not an authority, 
but a layman. He cannot, therefore, claim to be regarded otherwise than as a layman. And even 
more: the Bishop of Trier, as a layman, does not have the right to intervene in such questions in 
his capacity as Bishop, in contrast to the conscientious experts at the head of our organization. 
. .. Not only do we have the right to resist unwarranted interference by the bishop, but in some 
circumstances we have a duty to do so. It is our duty to promote the economic interests of the 
workers. And if there is a danger that the economic interests of the workers will be exposed to 
damage through the intervention of an ecclesiastical authority in professional economic matters, 
without higher religious and moral reasons requiring such an intervention, we would like to take 
a stand against it. .. . In conclusion, we emphasize once more: it does not occur to us to dispute 
the rights of church communities and their representatives, but neither do we allow ourselves to 
be deprived of or practically interfere with the rights to which we are undoubtedly entitled." - 
Whether a good Catholic, when threatened in earnest with prohibition of confession and 
sacrament, with excommunication and interdict, would stand so confidently by these 
declarations? E: P; 

Clerical politics and the press. The "Augsburger Postzeitung" publishes nine theses 
under the heading "Clerical Politics and the Press": 1. pastors, politics and the press belong 
much closer together than is generally assumed. 2. religion and politics are indeed two different 
and divergent worlds, but they are at all times and more often with 
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3. Just as the religious man must have the cultural interest of life as an essential factor in politics, 
so should and must the politician. (3) Just as the religious man must have as an essential 
moment for politics the cultural interest in life, so the politician, if religion belongs otherwise to 
true humanity, should and must be religiously interested. Religion and politics are not to fight 
each other, but the one is to serve the other. 4. The political pastor is not an absurdity, but, in 
spite of all objections and misgivings, a requirement in the interest of both the Church and the 
State. Politics may and must be more than a mere avocation for the pastor. (5) There are no 
limits to the pastor's political activity other than those imposed by the closer duties of his office. 
Within these limits, his participation in political life is all the more desirable because the pastor 
usually provides a mediating and balancing element in social and political struggles of our time. 
6. the political and social life of our time is unthinkable without the daily press, that first great 
power in modern national life. (7) The modern newspaper system has been severely criticized 
from both the right and the left. Many of them do not apply to our conditions, or only to a limited 
extent. However, grievances concerning the nature and effect of the daily press are undeniable; 
overcoming them is of the greatest interest to the entire life of the people. The pastor, who by 
profession and position is especially interested, will take an active part in the ennoblement of the 
newspaper system, not merely by negative criticism, but by positive cooperation, rooted in love 
for the people and the fatherland and borne by the spirit of the Lord in whose service he stands. 
9) That he also participate in politics and the press for the material and spiritual good of the 
people is, as for every individual, so also for the clergy, aman's duty, a citizen's duty, a Christian's 
duty. - These guiding principles sound as if they were intended to win over a clergy that is averse 
to political activity to the very depths of its soul. As is well known, however, the case lies more 
on the opposite side. (Wbg.) 


The Tamulian pastor, B. S. Azariah, was consecrated bishop at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Calcutta, on 29 December last, by the English Metropolitan, assisted by ten bishops of the 
English State Church. The area of the Nizam of Haiderabad has been assigned to him as a 
diocese. At the evening meeting of the congregation, the Bishop of Calcutta pointed out that the 
hall in which they met had once been occupied by Bishop Heber, who died in 1826, and that the 
chair on which he was sitting had once belonged to Father Schwartz at Pandschar. 

(E. K. Z.) 


A serious portent. 50 per cent of all German men are sexually diseased, said a well- 
known physician some time ago; 75 per cent of all Berlin students are contaminated, so say the 
statistics. Sixty per cent of all enlisted men from the Reich capital who are called to the flag are 
afflicted with some secret disease, according to the findings of the previous year, announced an 
earnest medical man at a recruits' meeting. Do not these announcements in the "Deutsche 
Lehrerzeitung" reveal the burning, screaming misery and the coming bankruptcy of our people, 
if things do not change? (D. A. G.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 59. July 1913. No. 7. 


The first leaving of the Roman Church in North America and 
religious liberty. 


The Roman hierarchy arose from the fact that in Christendom the word of 
Scripture, as the only norm of faith and life, was put out of sight. The divine revelation 
was falsified by false teachers until the Roman bishop could dare to put it aside in 
fact and to put in its place the principle of papal infallibility. Now, since the Romans 
did not respect divine revelation, it is not to be wondered at that they care little for 
facts of history. Bible falsifications and distortions of history go hand in hand with 
them. Falsifications of history must support the deceitful edifice of their hierarchy. To 
this end serves the fable of a 25-year pontificate of the Apostle Peter, on which the 
spiritual sovereignty of the Bishop of Rome is founded; to this end serve the 
pseudoisidoric decretalia as the basis of the claims of the Papal See even in secular 
matters. It cannot be denied now, even on the part of Rome, that these decretalia 
are forgeries; but they have served their purpose, for they have been partly 
incorporated into the canon law of the Roman Church, and that is the way it remains. 
This is reminiscent of the Indices librorum expurgandorum (Gieseler, K.-Gesch. Ill, 
2, 650), to mutilate the writings of the Church Fathers. Roman historians have 
become proverbial in their unreliability. In Germany these historical falsifiers are 
often duly pilloried. In the United States, on the other hand, they have a better terrain 
on which to impress with their proud appearance and brazen presumption. 
Everything good in the country and in the history of the United States is traced back 
to a Roman origin. They pose as the foundation of civil and religious liberties. In 
doing so, they may betray themselves in their exuberance. A Catholic knocker, -er 
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Priest Phelan in St. Louis, expressed in a sermon not long ago, "If the government 
of the United States were at strife with the Church, we would say tomorrow: 'To hell 
with the government of the United States!" This Father, in his coarse, crude way, 
says quite the same thing that his former chief shepherd, Leo XIII, commanded 
Roman Christendom: "But if the laws of the State ... do injustice to the Church . . . or 
violate the authority of JEsu Christ in His High Priest, then resistance is duty and 
obedience sacrilege." (Sanet. Dom. X. Leonis D. P. Pp‘ae XIII Epistolae 
Encyclicae. Herderfche Buchh. Freiburg. 16, Ill, 114.) When Cardinal Gibbons 
assures us, "Indeed, the Church is intolerant" (Faith of Our Fathers, 268), this is 
certainly no new revelation. We gave documentary evidence in the March 1912 
number of "Doctrine and Discipline" of how the infallible Popes from ancient times to 
the present have rejected and cursed as heretical religious liberty, freedom of 
worship, doctrine, press, and conscience, as well as the principle of separation of 
spiritual and secular matters, of Church and State, which has prevailed in our 
country. According to deep doctrines has been the practice of the Papal Church. This 
is proved by the persecutions of heretics ordered by the Roman Church, which 
extended through all countries and claimed millions of victims during those horrible 
centuries. The Inquisitio pravitatis haereticae is not only a foundation of the Papal 
Church, but the latter has also cherished and protected it, even declared it "sacred" 
and "universal". Did not Gregory XVI in his encyclical of August 13, 1832, and Pius 
IX in his encyclical of September 8, 1864, confirming Gregory's words, call religious 
liberty a madness (deliramentum)? With them, does not the toleration which they are 
compelled to grant Protestants temporarily mean perpetually a deplorable "evil"? 
Rome, as history proves, has not persecuted heretics with fire and sword only when 
her hands were tied from without; the cohorts of the hierarchy at least have not lacked 
the good will to do so. 

While the popes, in their Latin bulls, curse religious liberty and other important 
liberties of our country, Roman dignitaries, with glittering, deceitful words, are 
studiously trying to pull the wool over the eyes of the people. At a festivity in 
Washington, a priest of that place, Msgr. Russell, made a speech in which he 
emphasized it: "We first proclaimed in Maryland, on these shores, principles which 
we cherish most highly and guard jealously, namely, liberty of conscience and the 
right of every citizen to vote." That will be well; their own liberty of conscience the 
Romans esteem most highly (Leo XIII; Libertas 42, III, 42), only not, as Russell has 
his 
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He wants his listeners to believe, even those of other faiths. In this Leo XIll is a 
better authority than Msgr. Russell; he says in the bull "Libertas": "Much celebrated 
also is the so-called liberty of conscience, that every one may worship or not 
worship God as he pleases; it is sufficiently refuted after what has been said before." 
(46, Ill, 46.) The Bishop of Indianapolis takes his mouth still fuller, exclaiming in a 
speech, "We have discovered America!" Similar phrases are common among the 
Romans. It should not be a superfluous work, then, if we once reduce to what they 
are, by the hand of history, some of the most ordinary Catholic Rodomontades. 


1. The Discovery of America. 

"We have discovered America." In an attempt to reach the treasures of Asia 
by a closer route, namely, steering westward, Christopher Columbus first 
discovered the Antilles in 1492. The mainland of America was found fourteen 
months before him on an English ship by John Cabot, quite apart from the fact that 
the Norman Viking navigators discovered Greenland as early as 876 and founded 
settlements there, and that even in Columbus's time these settlements existed. Leif 
Erichson and other Norsemen sailed the coasts of North America; of this there is 
no doubt. (The Flatey Book, publ. by Norgoena Society, pp. 131-134.) Now what 
on earth has the Roman Church to do with the discovery of America? It wants to 
make the discovery of Columbus into a papal charter over the whole continent! Now, 
according to Roman doctrine, only the clergy actually form the Church, for the laity 
only become blessed through the sacraments which the clergy administer, through 
the Church. As it happened, Columbus did not have a single "clergyman" with him 
on his ships during the first voyage, of which Spain was teeming. On the second 
voyage, a dozen went with him at once. It would be ridiculous to say that through 
Ralph Amundsen the Lutheran Church discovered the South Pole. But with the 
Romans such claims are taken seriously. Rome has often attached veritable 
monsters of claims to the slightest inducement. Just one recent example: Catholic 
Congressman Bourke Cockran claims, "Our Constitution is but the application to 
American institutions of the principles formulated in this great charter of liberty, 
the Magna Charta. But Magna Charta was wrung by a Catholic prelate at the head 
of English barons from a reluctant, cruel, and tyrannical king. . . . There was 
nothing in Magna Charta except the fundamental Laws of Edward the Confessor, 
a canonized saint of the Catholic Church. There again was an interference with 
established institutions of government by the Catholic Church." (Inaccuracies of 
Cockran, by 
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Prof. Dau, p. 29.) Otherwise one always hears that English liberty grew in the forests 
of Germania, from whence the Anglo-Saxons had brought it to the island, that the 
barons invoked these old liberties of their ancestors against King John, and did so 
very emphatically, with arms in hand. Our Rémling learned it differently at the 
seminary. Because the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Stephen Langton, put 
before the barons the charter of Henry |, which John had once invoked before him 
at his coronation, and they afterwards put their demands into Magna Charta, and 
because Langton was patriotically minded (and not such a fatherless papal slave as 
the bishops of the present day), the charter is said to be of Roman origin! The 
reverse, of course, is the case. Magna Charta, its liberties, and its advocates were 
highly disliked in Rome; the Holy Father Innocent was greatly angered. To him, as 
liege lord, England belonged. This was not recognized in the Magna Charta. That 
deserved the highest possible punishment. All the barons who had signed the 
charter were cursed, and when Cardinal Langton would not proclaim this bull of 
excommunication against his co-members, he was suspended from office by the 
pope. Langton went to Rome; there he had to spend humbly three years, partly in 
prison, before he was permitted to function again in England. Now, in view of this 
undeniable fact, and of the remote circumstance that all subsequent violations of 
Magna Charta on the part of the English kings were always approved from Rome, 
this brazen brow dares to assert that the English owe Magna Charta and its liberties 
to Catholicism and the Roman Church! Now American law is based in many 
instances on English law. The conclusion is only too obvious. We owe our American 
liberties in the last analysis to the Holy Father Pope! 

With the same intention, Rome has recently been engaged in an extraordinary 
cult of Columbus in the United States. Monuments are being erected to him at public 
expense, Columbus Day is to become a national holiday, all kinds of Columbus 
festivals are being staged; there are Columbus knights with weapons in their fists 
and daughters of Jsabella. Columbus is not only to be hyped up as an American 
national hero, but also as a national saint. His canonization is most ardently 
advocated in Rome. - Without doubt Columbus was a faithful son of the Pope; a 
Christian in the sense of the Scriptures, however, he was not, a saint of God in 
particular still much less. For it is not compatible with this that he lived in a wild 
marriage with Beatrix Enriquez. (Justin Winsor, Columbus. 106. 189.) Yet he was 
very moneyed- 
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greedy and ambitious (177. 282. 508), duplicitous (207. 249), and, to put it very 
mildly, fantastic (511. 512), and unfortunately incredibly cruel (506. 296). The first 
apostolic vicar, who was sent to St. Domingo to teach the faith there, soon returned 
to Spain, because he could no longer look upon the cruelties of Columbus (506). 
Columbus talked constantly of pagan conversions, and in so doing he sent the 
unfortunate Indians by the hundreds to the slave markets; he introduced the 
repartimiento and the encomiendo of the idolatrous Indians, according to which 
each Spaniard could make himself a slave of a corresponding number of natives 
according to his status. Thus an extraordinary miracle happened at the death of the 
"holy" Columbus! Of the natives of the Antilles settled by the Spaniards, whom 
Columbus himself had described as gentle and harmless, almost none was left alive! 
(506-508.) But all this needed yes 

precisely not to be an obstacle to papal canonization. Why should the name of the 
heretic Peter Arbuez be printed in red in the Roman calendar and not that of 
Columbus? The Council of Trent can instruct us: "If anyone says that at the same 
time that grace is lost through sin, faith is also always lost, and that the faith which 
remains is not true faith, nor may it be a living faith, or that he who has faith without 
love is not a Christian, he is in bondage." (Smets, Concilium Tridentinum, sessio 
VII., can. XXVUI, p. 85.) A holy Columbus! Surely that ought to be conducive to 
the prestige of Rome in the United States in every way! Yes, it would give the Pope 
a special right to the country. Consider that at the time of the discovery of the New 
World, the Pope was generally granted the right to dispose of all newly discovered 
pagan lands. Fifty years before, Nicholas V. had had to give the Portuguese their 
West African conquests and thus confirm them. Alexander VI had decreed on May 3 
and 4, 1493, that in a line from pole to pole, a hundred miles west of the Cape Verde 
Islands, all newly discovered lands lying westward from this line should be subject 
to the Spanish crown, and those lying eastward to the Portuguese crown. As the 
Portuguese found this division unfavourable to themselves, and appealed to their 
former merit, the Pope graciously moved the Raya 270 miles further west. Thus 
Portugal was afterward able to claim the great Brazil for herself. These are papal 
prerogatives that lie dormant. If the times are after, they will come to life again. In the 
meantime it is necessary to accustom and educate the people to such and similar 
thoughts. If the Roman See once had such a right, why should it have lapsed? Had 
the pope without more a right over all the newly discovered heathen lands, as 
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should he then have no right at all to a heathland, which a saint of his church 
discovered for him, to America? - Finally, we note once more the intolerance and 
inhuman persecution of the poor Indians, as heathens and idolaters, on the part of 
the Spaniards, so strictly Catholic. We shall hear oftener of these most faithful sons 
of the Church. Everywhere in America their footprints were reddened with blood 
shed in their Roman fanaticism. 


2. Huguenot colonies in America. 


The coasts of the North American mainland, which the English in the north, 
the Spaniards in the south had first discovered, were now further navigated by these 
two nations to the south, resp. to the north; also the French participated early in 
these voyages of discovery, without a permanent settlement having been 
established anywhere. Then Coligny had the idea whether the New World should 
not become a zoar for his exiled co-religionists. Consequently, the Huguenots 
founded the colony Ganabara (now Rio de Janeiro) with the fort Coligny at the Rio 
Janeiro in Brazil in 1555. But in 1562 it happened that the Catholics under 
Villegagna drove the Protestant clergymen out of the settlement into the woods; 
they were exposed to the most dreadful sufferings and finally escaped death by the 
narrowest of margins. Then three zealous Calvinists were thrown from a high rock 
into the sea, and all the rest were threatened with death if they confessed the 
heresies of Luther or Calvin. Later the Portuguese took possession of this French 
colony, (Parkman, France and Engl, in N. Am. I, pp. 18-27.) Coligny had to think 
of another place of refuge. A whole continent lay there, almost uninhabited, and yet 
even in this vast wilderness the Huguenots found no place where their foot could 
rest. Jean Ribault sailed with two ships, and established a settlement, Charlesfort, 
in the southern part of what is now the State of South Carolina, six miles from the 
present Beaufort, in 1562. This was now the only European settlement from the 
Mexican Gulf to the North Pole, Greenland excepted! It did not endure. Before 
Ribault had returned home, another expedition of Huguenots under Rene de 
Laudoniere landed in 1564 and established Fort Carolina on the St. Johns River 
(River of May) in Florida. Thither also Ribault came a year later with seven ships, 
bringing provisions and hundreds of colonists in 1655. How cruelly all Coligny's 
hopes were to be dashed! A week after Ribault's arrival, the Spanish general 
Menendez appeared at the mouth of the May, by order of his king, to purge the 
country of the heretical Huguenots. For the time being, however, he dared not 
attack. Philip Il, the Inquisition and the Jesuits ruled in Spain at that time. Imagine 
the rage of this three-headed Cerberus at the news, 
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that the accursed heretics attempted to settle even in the New World. Captain 
General Pedro Menendez de Aviles, a soldier who had run wild on battlefields, was 
commissioned to establish a Spanish colony in Florida and exterminate the French 
heretics, although Spain and France were currently at peace. Menendez was 
granted sufficient ships and soldiers, also 500 negro slaves, with the condition that 
he settle at least twelve clergymen and four Jesuits. The enterprise was seen as a 
meritorious crusade against infidel heretics. Volunteers flocked to it. The expedition 
consisted of 2646 people on 34 ships; twelve clergy and eight Jesuits went along. 
The French king Charles IX is said to have approved of this murderous campaign 
against his own countrymen. The French Jesuit Charlevoix says: "On avoit donne 
a cette expedition tonte l'air d'une guerre sainte, enterprise contre les Heretiques 
de concert avec le Roi de France/* (Parkman I, 90.) Menendez now came upon four 
ships of Ribault on September 4, 1585. He asked, "Are you Catholics or Lutherans?" 
The reply was, "Lutherans of the new religion" (that is, Reformed). The Spaniard 
replied, "| am Pedro Menendez, general of the fleet of the King of Spain, and have 
come here by order of the King to hang and behead all Lutherans whom | find by 
sea or land. These orders are so severe that | can show mercy to no one; | will 
execute these orders. At daybreak | shall come on board your ships; if | then find 
any there who are Catholics, they shall be well treated; but every heretic shall die." 
To the great chagrin of the chaplain of the expedition, Father Francis Lopez de 
Mendoza Grajales, who left an account of these events, the French ships 
succeeded in eluding their enemies by skilful manoeuvring. "These mad devils are 
such skilful seamen that we could not catch any of them." (Old South Leaflets IV, 
No. 89. The Foundation of St. Augustine, p. 13.) 

Steering southward, Menendez found a suitable site for a Spanish colony. He 
took the Indians’ huts there and had the negro slaves raise entrenchments. This is 
the founding of St. Augustine. The blood baptism of the new place soon followed. 
In the meantime, King Philip Il. was proclaimed sovereign over all North America, 
amidst warlike noise and the singing of the Te Deum. After some time Menendez 
surprised the Huguenots, who expected no attack from the land side, during the 
night's rest and in pouring rain. Shouting "St. Jago!" everything was slaughtered 
without distinction, including women, children and the sick, everything that could not 
save itself in the woods, a total of 142 persons. The priest reports with a ge- 
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know shudder, "There was a great Lutheran cosmographer and sorcerer among the 
dead." Menendez hung the prisoners on the trees with the caption, "This is done to 
you by me, not as Frenchmen, but as Lutherans!" (Parkman I, 116.) About the same 
time all Ribault's ships were destroyed by a storm. In various detachments the 
castaways wandered about in the wilderness, exposed to hunger and the 
inclemency of the weather. They did not know that Fort Carolina was destroyed, 
and sought to reach it. Then Menendez came upon a detachment of these wretches 
near to starvation, "Are you Catholics or Lutherans?" "We are Lutherans!" 
"Gentlemen, your fort is conquered; all in the same have fallen a victim to the sword. 
To all Catholics | will be a friend; meanwhile, since you are of the new sect, | regard 
you as enemies, and make war on you to the death; and this | will now do with all 
the cruelty (erueldad) of this country, in which, as captain-general of my king, | have 
command. If you will now surrender your arms and banners, and yield yourselves 
to my mercy, you may do so; for under other circumstances you can expect neither 
a truce nor friendship from me." The Huguenots, of course, thought to hear it from 
these sly words that they should find mercy by surrendering their arms. They now 
made themselves defenceless, and to testify that they did not think of the least 
resistance, they let themselves, on top of it all, be tied up by the false Spaniards, 
who feigned a fear of the number of the Huguenots, in heaps of ten men each. Let 
us hear the chaplain Mendoza: "Since it appeared that they were all Lutherans, the 
captain ordered them all to be killed. But as | was a priest and had a merciful heart, 
| asked him to spare those who might be invented as Christians. This was granted 
me; | made inquiries and found ten to twenty men who were Catholics. These we 
brought back. All the others were executed because they were Lutherans and 
enemies of our holy Catholic faith. This happened on Saturday (St. Michael's Day), 
the 29th of September" (1565). (Old S. Leafl. TV, No. 89, p. 22.) To the Father it 
was quite natural that a heretic should die. For this reason he venerated the cruel 
general almost like a saint. With processions and Tedeum he received him on his 
return from the slaughter. "| went to receive him... . Like a nobleman and a 
Christian he knelt down... . . We held a procession and sang the Te Deum 
laudamus, and it was a joyous feast. Our general's zeal for Christianity is so great 
that all hardships become a rest to his spirit. | am firmly convinced that mere human 
strength could not have endured what he has endured; only his burning 
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Desire to serve the Lord and destroy the heretical Lutherans, these enemies of our 
holy Catholic religion, makes him feel the less the hardships he endures." (O. S. 
Leaflets IV, Xo. 89, p. 20.) To the king the captain-general reported, "| had their hands 
tied from their backs, and then had them killed. It seemed to me that by their deaths 
our Lord and Your Majesty would be served. Now, in the future, this wicked sect will 
leave us more free to plant the gospel in these lands." (!) 

Some days after these events, a larger number of shipwrecked people, 350 
persons, under the leadership of Ribault himself, appeared on the coast. They were 
discovered by the Spaniards. The same cunning negotiations. A part of the French, 
distrusting the Spaniards, retreated into the woods. Ribault, on the other hand, with 
150 men, surrendered, expecting to receive fair treatment. The French were now 
disarmed and surrounded. Then all at once came the ominous question, "Are you 
Catholics or Lutherans?" and further, "Is there anyone among you who wishes to 
confess?" Ribault replied, "| and all these here are of the Reformed faith." He now 
began to sing psalms. The Spaniard gave the signal, and soon the betrayed 
Protestants were rolling in their blood. "| had Juan Ribao killed with all the rest, for | 
thought this expedient in the service of God our Lord and of Your Majesty." That part 
of Ribault's crew which had not trusted the Spaniard now wandered inland and threw 
up a fort; there were 200 men of them. The bloodhound, meanwhile, soon had their 
track. Asked to surrender, they declared that they would rather be eaten by the 
savages than trust the Spaniards. Some of them actually fled to the Indians. The 
others had to surrender and were taken to St. Augustine, where the priests 
immediately rushed upon them with their attempts to convert them. Philip Il. 
determined upon this remnant, "Tell him" (Menendez), "as for those whom he has 
killed, he has done well; but as for those whom he has spared, let them be sent to 
the galleys." (The King's words in the original Spanish are found in Channing, Hist, 
of U.S., Vol. I, p. 113.) Father Mendoza declared, "We owe more thanks to God and 
his Mother than to the power of men, because of this victory over the enemies of the 
holy Catholic religion." (O. S. L. IV, No. 89, p. 20.) Menendez not only acted 
according to the command of his king, but both proved themselves obedient sons of 
the Church; they directed themselves against the heretics according to the resolutions 
of the fourth Lateran Council. The Catholic Prof. Meyerberg says, quite correctly, 
"Political Catholicism is nothing but the Catholic faith in consistent application to all 
sides of human life." The Roman 
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Protestantism eradicated in the first beginning with diabolical cruelty. 

The French court cared nothing for this outrage and violation of international 
law. It did not, however, go unpunished. Dominique de Gourgues, a French 
nobleman (the Jesuit Charlevoix, who was in a position to know, says he was a 
Catholic), a brave soldier, had been made a galley-convict by the Spaniards as a 
prisoner of war, and had suffered many things. This disgrace and the honor of 
France he wished to avenge. Without betraying his intention at all, he fitted out three 
ships at his own expense. With the aid of the Indians, with whom the Spaniards had 
made themselves thoroughly hated, he raided their strong places in 1568, and paid 
them in kind. When he was shown the trees on which Menendez had hung the 
Huguenots, he also hung his prisoners on them with the caption, "This happens to 
you not as Spaniards or sailors, but as traitors, robbers, and murderers!" (on this 
passage see Parkman, Engl, and France in N. Am. I, pp. 85-161.) 

Menendez was currently staying with his trusted friend, the Jesuit General 
Borgia in Spain. When he was about to return to Florida two years later, Pope Pius 
V did not fail to express his appreciation to him (1569) for services rendered to the 
Church by the destruction of the heretics. After expressing to him his joy that 
Menendez was appointed Governor and Adelantado of Florida, the Pope continued, 
"For we have received such reports of your person and excellent virtues. Your worth 
and dignity have been so much extolled, that we did not doubt at all that you would 
not only faithfully and diligently execute the orders and commands which you had 
received from so Catholic a king" (namely, to exterminate the heretics), "but we had 
full confidence in you that you would with prudence do and perform all that was 
necessary for the propagation of our holy Catholic faith and the winning of souls to 
God." (O. S. Leaflets IV, No. 89, pp. 22. 23.) A missionary, too! Only he baptized 
with blood. He was able to turn the Indians against him to such an extent that the 
Jesuits, despairing, finally abandoned the Indian mission in Florida. Menendez was 
later given a command in the Armada against Elizabeth; he.died suddenly, in 1574, 
as Grotius claims, by suicide. His foundation, St. Augustine, a miserable nest, was 
destroyed by Drake in 1585, but rebuilt. Lodge says: "The Spanish settlement 
survived the shock and struggled on, but never grew nor spread nor came to any 
good." (Hist. of Eng]. Colonies, p. 159.) Menendez was a man after the heart of 
his king and his pope. Pius V. had been notorious for his severity even before his 
elevation to the Roman See as Inquisitor. He was 
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it was who encouraged Philip Il. in his cruelties against the Dutch. To King Charles 
IX. he sent a small auxiliary army under the Count of Santafiore, to whom he gave 
the unheard-of instruction: "not to take any Huguenot prisoner, but to kill at once 
anyone who fell into his hands." (Duke's Real Encycl. XII, 25, sub Pius V.) Every 
bloodbath among the Protestants aroused an echo of joy in Rome. The murder of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572 was celebrated by Gregory XIll. by a procession, by a 
public service of thanksgiving on September 6, by commemorative coins and 
pictures in honor of this victory of the Church. 

The old villain Urban VIII rejoiced over the fall of Magdeburg, which was 
connected with the slaughter of so many innocent people, even women and children, 
who were murdered merely for their faith, and wrote to the wicked Emperor 
Ferdinand: "Gloriously has the Lord, the Lord of the fighting and the triumphant 
hosts, testified in the destruction of Magdeburg. We owe such a great gift of Heaven 
and such a glorious deed to Germany to Your Majesty, whom the Most High seems 
to have chosen for us to eradicate heresy. . .. We must by no means tolerate that 
these ungodly men should come to rest. . . . Wilt thou not confine the happiness of 
so great a victory to the ruins of a single city!" (Duke's Real Encycl. XIV, 224, sub 
Urban VIII.) From this one sees where to look for those who kept the war-fury in 
progress over poor Germany for thirty years. At the beginning of the war the Pope 
sent the Emperor a consecrated sword, provided with a Jewish magic formula 
(Gieseler, K.-Gesch. Ill, 1, 419), and at the conclusion of the genocide, when the 
Peace of Westphalia was proclaimed, the Roman Pope was the only one in Europe 
who did not rejoice, but cursed the blessed conclusion of peace with all his might. 
Did not the Inquisition hold its heresy burnings as religious festivals attended by 
noble and lowly, nay, as auto-da-fes, meritorious and bringing indulgences with 
them? No wonder if this horrible spirit of murder from on high finally penetrated the 
people! 

The second colony of the Huguenots in the New World was also destroyed, 
and it was some time before the courage was found in France to make a new 
attempt. A French nobleman, Pierre du Guast, Sieur de Monts, a Protestant, 
obtained from Henry IV Acadia, a territory from the latitude of Philadelphia to that of 
Montreal. For his settlers he took, besides Protestant preachers, two priests. The 
Protector made it cost himself a great deal of money, 100,000 livres. On Nova 
Scotia, a colony came into being in 1605, Port Royal. De Monts' lieutenant, Samuel 
Champlain, a Catholic, founded Quebec in 1608. Protestants and Catholics now 
lived peacefully together in Acadia under the protection of the Edict of Nantes. The 
Edict of Nantes is therefore 
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the first act of tolerance that applied in America. The assassination of Henry IV by 
Ravaillac in 1610 brought a change. The Jesuits had long wanted to come to New 
France, but until then they had been kept away. Now, however, they came unbidden. 
They wanted to combine the spiritual character with the secular in the province. The 
administration of the country was conducted by them and the cavaliers in a strictly 
ecclesiastical and feudalistic manner. The Sieur de Monts had simply been deprived 
of his justiceships. All the land was given to the Company of New France under 
Richelieu, and at the same time it was decreed that every settler in New France 
must be a Catholic and a Frenchman. The Huguenots fleeing from their homeland 
were denied landing; they were driven into the English colonies. As the Huguenots 
emigrated en masse among the French alone, Canada, had they been permitted to 
settle there, would hardly ever have become a British colony. (Parkman, Engl. and 
France in N. Am. I, 209-295.) - Those bitter enemies of the Protestants everywhere, 
the Jesuits, at the very time when they were stirring up the nations of Europe to 
exterminate Protestantism by fire and sword, and while they were driving the poor, 
hounded Huguenots out of Canada, are said not only to have prepared a free place 
for the Protestants in Maryland, but also to have proclaimed there, against the 
doctrine of their church, religious liberty, and to have been the first in the New World 
to do so! We shall see whether there is any reason for this or not. H. Katt. 


(To be continued.) 


The Beatitudes. 


(Conclusion.) 
The seventh beatitude. 

"Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of God," v. 
9. - This beatitude also refers to right conduct towards one's neighbor. Blessed are 
the eipnvotroioi, the peacemakers. As the third and fifth beatitudes, so also this 
seventh belongs in the fifth commandment. The verses in question are indeed cited 
as proofs in the fifth commandment in our Catechism. Peace is a glorious good. The 
world knows this too. Augustine is probably right when he says in general: "Tantum 
est pacis bonum, ut etiam in terrenis et mortalibus nil gratius soleat audiri, nil 
desiderabilius concupisci, nil melius inveniri, nil felicius possideri." (De civ. Dei, 
c. 11.) Titus Vespasian, considering the good which peace brings, erected a temple 
of peace in the city of Rome. "Peace feeds, strife consumes," is a proverb 
recognized throughout the world. Thus there is no lack of peacemakers and 
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There are no peace-makers in the world, no people who, according to reason, speak 
the word of peace and seek to make peace as far as this is within their natural 
powers. We need only think of the more recent efforts of the present princes and 
civilized nations to secure a general world peace and to set up arbitration tribunals 
to settle disputes that have arisen. These efforts are certainly good and praiseworthy 
in view of the purpose they pursue. Whether much will be accomplished by them is 
another question. As long as the devil, who is a spirit of strife, has his camp in the 
world, so long will the world echo with strife and contention. Only the disciples of 
Jesus can be truly peaceable. They have been made capable of this by God, who is 
the God of peace, the Lord of peace, as he is often called in Scripture. They are 
under the direction and government of the great Prince of Peace, JEsu Christ. They 
are driven by the Holy Spirit, whose fruits in the hearts of believers include peace, 
Gal. 5:22. "Peace on earth," God Himself caused to be proclaimed from heaven at 
the birth of His Son; and His very believers are to be the bearers and witnesses of 
this peace. As such disciples of the Lord, they are first to love peace for their own 
persons, and to avoid all strife and contention. The apostle says Rom. 12:18, "If it 
be possible, as much as is in you, be at peace with all men." But then let them also 
work to keep peace among themselves, and to make an end of strife and contention. 
The Psalmist says, "Forsake evil, and do good; seek peace, and pursue it," Ps. 
34:15. As a hunter pursues a game, and does not cease until he kills it, so a child of 
God should pursue peace. Similar passages still abound in Scripture; e. g. Zech. 
8:19, "Love truth and peace"; Mark 9:50, "Have peace among yourselves"; 2 Tim. 
2:22, "Pursue peace with all them that call upon the Lord"; Heb. 12:14, "Pursue 
peace toward every man." Luther says: "Here the Lord commends with a high title 
and excellent glory those who are diligent to make peace, not only for themselves, 
but also among other people, to help unite evil and confused things, to tolerate strife, 
to ward off and prevent war and bloodshed. ... Do thou also that thou mayest be an 
honest man and mediator between thy neighbour and bear the best on both sides, 
but keep silent or, as much as thou canst, talk out the evil which the devil has brought 
in. When thou comest to Greten, do as St. Monica, St. Augustine's mother, said, 
"Alas, dear N., why are you so bitter? she truly means no harm. | see nothing else 
in her, but that she would gladly be your dear sister,’ etc. Likewise, when thou comest 
to Catharine, do likewise. Thus, as much as there is in you, you would have made 
peace on both sides as a right child of God." (VII, 388. 393.) Luther mentions in this 
quotation the 
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Monika, the mother of Augustin. Of her the latter himself reports: Where she saw 
two at variance, she always spoke the best on both sides, and what she heard good 
from one, she brought to the other; but what she heard evil, she concealed or 
soothed as much as she could, and thus reconciled many among themselves. A 
beautiful example of true peaceableness we have also 'in Abraham, when he said 
to Lot, "Beloved, let there be no strife between me and thee, and between my 
shepherds and thy shepherds, for we are brethren," Gen. 13:8. Jacob and his 
children have a similar praise of peaceableness in Shechem. For the citizens of the 
city say, "These people are peaceable with us, and will dwell and court in the land," 
Gen. 34:21. Scriver, in his "Treasure of Souls," writes, "A believing Christian heart 
is like a vessel filled with water and LI, in which the oil always floats on the top, and 
though you may shake and shake it, yet it always comes out again. Kindness and 
peaceableness have the upper hand with him, and though the neighbor gives cause 
for quarrel and displeasure, yet he always strives that he may pass it off smoothly, 
and that peace may be preserved, according to the words of the holy apostle, Col. 
3:15: 'Let the peace of God reign, have the upper hand "in your hearts, to which 
also ye were called. . .. The heart of a godly man is like the magnetic needle in the 
compass of the sea, which in the midst of the boisterous wind and waves always 
turns to the north or to midnight. So a Christian's intention is always, even in the 
midst of occasion of quarrels and ill-will, yea, in the midst of exchanges of words, 
directed to peace and love." (Part Ill, p. 1622.) 

"Blessed" are such people; "for they shall be called the children of God"; that 
is, such people are God's children. For what God calls a man, that is what he is. 
This, then, is not a mere title, but a condition, a grace. Such people have God for 
their Father; Christ is their brother; heaven is their inheritance, their home. And as 
God knows them to be his children, so they will be regarded as such by their fellow- 
Christians. It will be inferred from their conduct that God has his work in them. Their 
peaceableness will be a manifest mark of their sonship to God. Should not the 
thought of this excite the disciples to do their heavenly Father all honor by right zeal 
in the display of this virtue? But in so doing they have other benefits to look forward 
to. "There is half a kingdom of heaven where there is peace." (Luther.) It is 1 Pet. 
3:10, 11: "For he that would live and see good days, let him hold his tongue. ... Let 
him seek peace and pursue it." So the peacemakers shall live and see good days. 
And eventually the LORD shall even bring them home to the mansions of everlasting 
peace. "They that walk rightly before him shall come to peace, and shall rest in their 
chambers," Isa. 57:2. 
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The eighth beatitude. 


"Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you, when they lie against you, for my 
sake. Be glad and of good cheer; you will be well rewarded in heaven. For so they 
persecuted the prophets that were before you," wv. 10-12. - Thus the world rewards 
those who walk in the virtues mentioned. It persecutes them for their good works. It 
is important that the Lord says "for righteousness’ sake," sveKev dixaloobvye, 
because of righteousness. 
tivity. This is exactly what draws the wrath of the world upon the disciples of Christ, 
that they go as righteous people, as people who have accepted and practice the 
gospel. They condemn and punish all self-righteousness and unrighteousness with 
their life of faith, and the world does not like that. In another place the Lord says: 
"Because ye are not of the world, but | have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you," John 15:19. In the first Epistle of John, chap. 3:12, Cain is 
referred to and asked why he strangled his brother. The answer is, "Because his 
works were evil, and his brother's righteous." So for righteousness' sake Abel was 
already persecuted. And so it still goes on on earth, and so it will remain. In a letter 
to Diognet, attributed to Justin Martyr, it is said, "The flesh hateth the soul, and 
contendeth against it, though by no means reviled by it, but only because the soul 
is contrary to the lusts of the flesh. So the world hates Christians, although these by 
no means revile the world in which they dwell, as the soul dwells in the body, but 
only oppose the lusts of the world." Tertullian says, "We wonder not at our lot; for 
because our dignity is in heaven, we are outlawed apart from our home." (Luther 
points out that not all persecutions in the world are such as the Lord describes, and 
that Christians should always examine whether their sufferings on the part of the 
world bear the stamp "for righteousness’ sake". He says: "But he clearly uses this 
word: He clearly uses the word ‘for righteousness' to indicate that it is not enough 
to be persecuted where this is not the case. For the devil and wicked men also suffer 
persecution, and the wicked often fall into one another's hair, and are not friends 
one with another; as one murderer persecutes another, and a Turk wars against a 
Tartar, but they are not blessed for this reason. . . Therefore see that thou hast first 
of all a right godly cause, wherefore thou must suffer persecution, and be sure of 
the same, that thy conscience may stand and abide upon it, though all the world be 
against thee." (VII, 396. 397.) 
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This which was said in the 10th verse in general, the Lord now applies in the 
11th verse to his disciples standing before him. "Blessed are ye," saith he, "when 
men shall revile you for my sake, and persecute you, and shall speak all manner of 
evil against you, if they lie concerning it." The last words, "if they lie against it," are 
the premise of the preceding. To him, however, to whom evil things are justly 
imputed, this beatitude does not apply. The words, "speak all manner of evil against 
you," are literally, "speak every evil" (elmwolv zav zovypov). The HER knows that 
His disciples will be charged with every conceivable evil, that judges and witnesses 
will unite in imputing to them shame and evil in multitude. Stephen offers an example 
of this. It is said of him, "Then they judged some men, saying, 'We have heard him 
speak vicious words against Moses and against God," Acts 6:11. 6, 11. Tertullian 
writes: "Si qua calamitas incidisset, conclamabatur contra Christianos: Ad bestias, 
ad bestias! Tolle sacrilegos! Scelestos non licet vivere." Similarly now does the 
Pope. Luther says: "There the pope drives along and condemns us under nine hells 
as the worst devil's children. Accordingly his company, bishops and princes, rage 
and rage with such abominable blasphemies and defilements, that it may pass 
through life and limb, that one must at last grow weary, and could not endure, if we 
had not a stronger and mightier consolation than all their malice and raging can be." 
(VII, 400.) In the 12th verse the Lord still points out the prophets who had been 
before His disciples, and had also experienced this persecution. With the bearers of 
the Word in the Old Testament the bearers of the Word in the New Testament are 
to take comfort. How was not the prophet Elijah reviled and persecuted! How ill was 
not the prophet Elisha dealt with! 2 Chron. 36:16 says, "But they mocked the 
messengers of God, and despised his words, and aped his prophets, until the wrath 
of the LORD increased against his people, that there was no more healing." 

But, "Blessed are they: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." The last beatitude 
has the same promise as the first. To encourage the disciples to show all patience 
in these sufferings, and to remain faithful to the Lord, he holds out to them the 
possession of the kingdom of heaven. No one can take the kingdom of heaven from 
them. The greatest treasure remains with them, even if everything else is snatched 
from them. Luther sings, "Take from us our body, our goods, our honor, our children, 
and our wives, let them go, they have no profit; the kingdom must remain with us." 
Justin Martyr cries out to the enemies, "You may kill us, but you cannot harm us." 
Yes, JEsu's disciples are not only to be patient in their sufferings, they are also to 
consider that they have every cause to triumph even in them. "But be ye glad and 
of good cheer," says the LORD, "it shall be well rewarded you in heaven;" literally, 
"your reward shall be much in heaven." So also James exhorts, 
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Ch. 1, 2. 12: "My brethren, count it joy when ye fall into divers temptations. Blessed 
is the man that endureth temptation: for after he is tried, he shall receive the crown 
of life, which God hath promised to them that love him." How great this reward of 
grace will be in heaven is beyond our present comprehension. Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him, 1 Cor. 2:9. But what the Scripture says in pictures, 
as in the above passage from James, or other descriptions of it, is enough to fill the 
heart of all martyrs with joy and consolation, and even with a hearty longing for it. 
When once Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, heard that he was to be executed with the 
sword, he exclaimed, "Praise and thanks be to God!" He ordered 25 ducats to be 
paid to the executioner, and blindfolded himself. Of the two martyrs, John Hus and 
Jerome of Prague, it is reported that they endured death with undaunted courage 
and hurried to the fire as if it had been a banquet, that not a word was heard from 
them that would have testified to the terror of conscience, and that, when they were 
already completely surrounded by the flames, they began to praise God with songs 
of praise until they were deprived of voice and life. But the apostle Paul offers a 
particularly good example. In the prison of Philippi the prisoners heard him praising 
God at midnight, Acts 16, 23, 25. 16, 23. 25. He boasts about the tribulations, Rom. 
5, 3. He declares that he is filled with comfort, that he is overflowing with joy in all 
tribulations, 2 Cor. 7,4. He mocks the devil and his accomplices and says: "Who will 
separate us from the love of God: tribulation or fear or persecution or hunger or 
nakedness or danger or sword? In all these things we overcome far because of him 
who loved us," Rom. 8:35, 37. Luther says of the words "Be glad and of good cheer," 
etc.: "These are sweet, comforting words, which should make our hearts glad and 
courageous against all kinds of persecution. Should we not esteem the dear Lord's 
word and comfort more dear and more than an impotent, foul-smelling, stinking 
maggot-sack, or the shameful Pope's wrath, wrathing, banishing, cursing, and 
thundering, even if he poured out upon us like a cloudburst the basic soup and the 
whole hell of his disgrace and curse, because | hear that my Lord Christ is so heartily 
pleased, and that he himself calls me to be joyful, and that he promises so excellent 
a reward, that the kingdom of heaven shall be mine? . . . What then are they that 
blaspheme and curse me, but vain nits and louse-bellies (with leave), yea, much 
more vile than any man can call them. What would it be if all creatures, leaves and 
grass of the forest and sand of the sea, were vain tongues, and blasphemed and 
destroyed them to the uttermost, against this man's one word?" (VII, 401. 402.) 
C. Bnr. 
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Drunk science; what it wants, and why we have little respect 
for it. 


(Continued.) 


8. Science deals with erroneous claims many times. This is a scientifically 
proven fact based on common experience. We do not despise science because of 
this. But when drunken science begins to talk of errors in the Bible, the following list 
of errors of science, compiled without much trouble, will keep us from putting great 
weight upon it. And if it urges us to let the Bible ride and go with it, consider that 
reliance on the statements of science may bring death. 1500 people relied on the 
assurance that science had made the Titanic "unsinkable." When she was already 
sinking, officials declared, "She is absolutely unsinkable." So they say: What we 
offer you in place of the Bible "is absolutely unsinkable." Let us see. Not even in its 
own field can science give sure guarantees. 

List No. 1. Historians have often declared that the empire of the Hittites 
mentioned in the Bible was a fabulous one. But the recently discovered Tel-el- 
Amarna letters have shown that the Hittites once possessed a powerful empire. 
What is told of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, says Wellhausen, is at best a 
legend. The inscription of Pharaoh, however, which relates the same thing, is not 
legendary, but is still extant. (Fund. Il, 61.) - Sargon, mentioned Isa. 20, had long to 
be regarded as a fictitious personage, for the scientific reason that extra-biblical 
literature did not mention him. Now we can even see his bodily image in his palace 
near Mosul. - We have already pointed out the error concerning the treasure. - "This 
Belshazzar is a pure invention of the Jewish historian." But the inscription of 
Nabunaid: "Belsaruzur, my first son." - "We have no proof that the art of writing 
extended at all up to Mosaic times." (Ewald.) The Amarna letters show that it was 
possible even then to write history. - Actual literature would hardly have been 
possible before David. Long before the immigration of Abraham one had whole 
libraries at Babel. - Moses could not have written his code of laws; only the 9th 
century brought such progress. 850 years before Moses, Hammurabi wrote down 
282 codes of law. - At the time of "Moses" only one of the two names of God was in 
use. The Amarna Epistles show that around that time Elohim and Jehovah were in 
daily use at the same time, in the same city. - The Bible comes from 
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from Babel, for the Bible doctrine is found in those cuneiform inscriptions. But 
anyone who knows that the main doctrine of the Bible is the doctrine of justification 
knows that Delitzsch does not know that and has added another error to science. - 
No, we cannot even let science correct the chronological notes of the Bible. 

List No. 2. The scholars at Salamanka denied the spherical nature of the 
earth. They possessed "the intelligence and learning" of the time. But this is now 
reckoned to them as a mistake. - The Academy of Sciences in Paris still declared 
the falling of meteor stones to be incredible in 1800. (Bettex.) - The nebulous spots 
in the space of the world are remains of the primordial matter out of which the world 
system was formed. But one such spot, which has been examined more closely, 
has been recognized as a star cluster. (44, 248.) - Lord Salisbury, Chancellor of 
Oxford University, reports the following for this passage: "If the earth is a detached 
hit whirled off the mass of the sun, how comes it that in leaving the sun we cleaned 
him out so completely of his nitrogen and oxygen that not a trace of these gases 
remain behind to be discovered even by the sensitive vision of the spectroscope?" 
(Witness 13, 115.) - How the other day Halley's comet fooled astronomers! Even 
Current Events talks of the "laughable fiasco." When it had to be in the West, it 
stayed in the East. When it was supposed to be at its peak, it was gone. Then he 
lost his tail. Unexpectedly, he then grew a new one. Astronomers have a threefold 
explanation for this. The third is, "All our calculations may have been wrong." And 
that is a scientific, respectful word. But as soon as they think that the scholars at 
Salamanka were dealing with erroneous assertions, but that the scholars at Chicago 
were beyond that, they make themselves contemptible. 

List No. 3. the earth is millions of years old, for so long does the formation of 
coal take, and still longer its transformation into graphite. In a mine at Scranton, Pa. 
a post required only five years to do this. In an electric furnace graphite can be made 
in less than twelve hours. By the application of water vapors, vegetables can be 
converted into coal in the course of two to six years. (Hexaemeron, p. 200.) - 
Humboldt calculated that a dragon tree on Teneriffe with a trunk circumference of 
15 meters was at least 10,000 years old. Later measurements were made on 
another specimen and it was found that it had grown 2% meters in 27 years. 
According to this, Humboldt's tree would have been 210 years old, thus sprouting 
from a seed not before the creation, but after the discovery of the Americas. 
(Lutheran 49, 13.) - Lord Kelvin took as the age of the earth 100 million years, by 
calculating the loss of the heat of the 
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Thirty years later he multiplied the number by 10. One of the figures is wrong. - Lyell 
calculated the duration of the time during which the Mississippi delta had formed at 
100,000 years on his first visit; in a second investigation he brought out 50,000 
years. - Lord Salisbury takes the floor again: "1000 million years ago, organic life on 
earth was impossible because of the heat; that is easy to calculate. But now the 
biologists come and claim many, many millions of years more for their purpose; and 
if we consider that it requires immense periods to make a man out of one, since he 
has made no perceptible progress at all in the last 3000 years, we must grant their 
claim as a reasonable one. But now, "If the mathematicians are right, the biologists 
cannot have what they demand." If organic life existed 1000 million years ago, as 
required for their purposes, it existed in the form of steam. Long before it could 
decide to become human, it had evaporated. - If Ingersoll had written a book on The 
Mistakes of Science, and drunken science diligently studied such a book and then 
corrected its books, it would have no time nor desire to search the Bible for errors. 

List No. 4 has to deal with palaeontology, the faithful helper of evolution. Many 
species are considered extinct, and because it takes quite a long time to wipe out a 
species entirely, the fossils in question point to long geological periods and help 
spin the thread of evolution ever longer. Carpenter (Deep Sea Explorations), 
however, remarks: "Dredging operations have greatly increased the number of 
cases in which certain types, which were thought to ccharacterize older geological 
periods and to be long extinct, are still found living in the depths of the sea." (Hex., 
p. 201.) - Here we also find Pithecanthropus erectus, discovered on Java in 1894, 
and thus presented to us by Hackel: "By the discovery of this fossil ape-man, the 
descent of man from the ape is clearly and certainly proved on all sides of 
palaeontology." What's up with that? It's not a halfway whole skeleton at all, but 
consists of a skullcap, a femur, and a molar. Nothing more. And those three pathetic 
bones were found within 50 feet of each other. And the skull probably belonged to 
acommon ape. And the thigh bone may well have belonged to acommon man. And 
most likely that's why the bones don't belong together at all. (50, 480.) - Fortunately, 
a new Pithecanthropus was found. The curved limbs are supposed to prove that 
this creature mostly stooped and moved on all fours. Now, however, a member of 
the Parisian Natural History Society... 
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historical museum, that the skeleton bore more resemblance to that of an Australian 
negro than to that of an anthropoid, and that the curvature of its limbs was the result 
of rheumatism. (55, 192.) - Further, they show us ancient human skulls, which are 
supposed to prove that the people of that time were in a transitional stage from 
animal to man. There is the Neandertal skull, "the skull of primitive man." But 
Virchow declared it to be the skull of an individual who died of joint inflammation. 
The determination of the time is also incorrect, for a very similar skull from the time 
of the migration of peoples has been found. - At last the Krapina and the Diluvial 
skulls, which are supposed to be of an undeveloped race. But it is certain that they 
are normal, at least for Polynesians; indeed, quite a few are so large that even in 
the highly developed twentieth century one could wear them quite unabashedly. 
Even "The Story of Primitive Man" accepts Huxley's judgment of the Engis skull: 
"It might have belonged to a philosopher." (48, 288; 45, 151; 53, 320; 54, 576.) 

As an appendix, let's hear the story of Lombroso, the criminal psychologist. It 
shows how much weight can be put on these bones. He had the Paris police send 
him photographs of female criminals for his work "Woman as Criminal" and 
demonstrated the typical characteristics of the female criminal on forty pages of 
these pictures. Unfortunately, however, the sender discovered that he had made a 
mistake in the drawer of his desk and had sent him photographs of harmless female 
traders who had applied to the police for a concession. Lombroso, however, was 
not so honest as to admit his error. How often paleontologists reach into false 
compartments! The story, by the way, has an appendix. Lombroso persistently 
sought his "criminal type" in a small, retarded, vestigial brain. He had designated 
his own brain in his will as the subject of scientific investigation. Lo and behold, it 
weighed less than that of the ordinary average European. This is merely to show 
that if scholars know their own skulls so little, their studies of antediluvian skulls do 
not impress us much. - If science had not made a single mistake since the fall of 
man, surely we would not, on its testimony, give a single saying from the Bible to it. 
So we will not put so much weight on the testimony of ever erring science. Whoever 
does so is embarking on a leaky vehicle. 

9. Drunken science does not disdain to operate with lies either. What have 
we gained for our cause if we prove this sah? We do not wish by any means to 
suspect all, nor even most, of the statements of science, but we shall thus have 
shown, first, that a certain pro- 
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The truth of scientific statements is not the same as the truth. We shall not then so 
easily accept on faith and belief all that is printed in scientific works. Secondly, we 
thereby obtain the confession of those men that their cause is not so very firm. Must 
they confess according to Eck's process: With lies we dare to refute the Bible, we 
may say: So we hear well, the Bible-believers sit in the truth and you beside it. And 
thirdly, we want to take away people's "all too great" respect for science. 

"The Old Faith" says: "In our time one rightly complains that in science so 
much fraud, so much deceit, so much false coinage is practiced. Science is accused 
of selling itself for money to the highest bidder, like a fine strumpet, of openly and 
unabashedly exploiting the otherwise frowned-upon 'probabelism' as a viable coin." 
(49, 91.) This is not saying too much. Despite Hackel's exposure as a counterfeiter, 
pilgrimages are still organized to venerate him, and pilgrims join from America as 
well. A list of dishonesties of which he was guilty can be found in "L. u. W." 53, 528. 
On his embryo pictures, for example, he made all kinds of falsifications for the sake 
of his monkey theory, among other things giving a human embryo 44 vertebrae 
instead of 33. The man who revealed this he accused of "deliberate brazen 
falsehood" and thus he lied for the second time. Finally he admitted that "a small 
part of his embryo pictures are ‘faked’, namely all those for which the available 
observation material was too insufficient". So there one confidently resorts to 
falsification and thinks one is justified if only 6 percent of the scientific material is 
falsification. He further put a human head on a monkey embryo and a monkey head 
on a human embryo. He has further taken from the scientific estate of a researcher 
the figure of a macaque, cut off its tail, and made an ape embryo of it. "He has thus 
committed in science the most serious crime of which a researcher can be guilty." 
Further, he speaks of those three bones as an ape-man. Only a dishonest man will 
say that this proves, on all sides of paleontology, the descent of man from the ape. 
This is the man from whom drunken science to-day draws a good part of its weapons 
against the Bible. But he is only one in 10,000? Well, when the Berlin "Volkszeitung" 
reports the case of Hackel, it simply omits Hackel's admission. There we have 
already 2 out of 10,000. 46 professors of anatomy, zoology, etc., have further 
described these falsifications as "a kind of schematizing practiced in some cases"; 
the number is getting larger and larger. That Hackel is only one in 10,000, he himself 
firmly rejects and writes: 
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"| have the consolation of seeing beside me in the dock hundreds of accomplices; 
the great majority, namely" (according to Hackel, therefore, not 6, but about 75 per 
cent.) "of all the morphological, anatomical, histological, and embryological figures 
which are disseminated in the best text-books are all not exact, but more or less 
trimmed, schematized, or constructed." We have shied away from saying that most 
researchers are not entirely honest; Hackel is not afraid to say it. (49, 91; 53, 528; 
54, 527; 55, 591.) 

Friedrich Delitzsch pretends that the Decalogue and the other laws in the 
Pentateuch are taken from the Code of Hammurabi. He has read and studied this 
code. Knowing now that there is not a trace of the Decalogue in it, one cannot but 
accuse him of dishonesty. (49, 60.) In his lecture, "Babel and the Bible," he asserts 
that the Babylonian account of the beginning of the world underlies the Biblical one. 
If only he had quoted this creation epic more accurately! According to it, there are 
not only many gods, but these gods come into being only in the process of the world. 
One of these gods first determines his own reward before he takes on a battle. And 
the other gods give him his reward only after they have become intoxicated in their 
joy at his willingness to fight. Why does he not cite these passages in demonstrating 
the striking correspondence between the Bible and the Babylonian account? 
Because he wants to deceive his hearers. (51, 286.) He further asserts that the 
prophets were wrong in mocking the Babylonians as worshippers of idols. Proof: the 
holy of holies in their temples was usually a very narrow space, therefore the idol 
would not have been intended for worship. But of the great processional stratagem, 
on which on feast days the image was led about and shown to the whole city, he 
says nothing at all. This is the way the Winkeladvokaten do it. (51, 287.) 

The New York Outlook had claimed that the Book of Daniel was written 400 
years after the exile, because the word Chaldean meant a ruling nation during the 
exile, while in the Book it denotes an association of astrologers; but it did not acquire 
this meaning until 400 years later. This is not yet lying; so far it is mere ignorance. It 
was shown to the paper that this use of the word had taken place during the captivity; 
it was proved from Herodotus. The editors admitted that they had misreported. But 
when they were asked to spread this as much as their false claim, they refused to 
do so. On this "L. u. W." (53, 133) remarks: "The real mother of higher criticism and 
liberal theology is not sagacity and great learning, but love of falsehood." 
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lf, furthermore, the hypotheses of the primordial creation, of the de-fogging of 
the world, of evolution, and of the natural origin of the Scriptures are treated as 
hypotheses in the strictly scientific works, but as proven truths in the popular 
presentation, at least 6 per cent of them is dishonesty and 94 per cent is ignorance. 
They can decide for themselves how they want to distribute their percentages. 

Finally, the assertion of drunken science, which is often made, belongs to this 
section, namely, that practically all thinkers are forced to give up the Christian faith 
for the sake of science. We know for what purpose this statement is made. We are 
not concerned to have many great names on our side, although we are heartily glad 
when Bettex states that the church has delivered proportionately (perhaps even at 
all) more scientific greats than the unbelievers. But here we have merely to test the 
drunken science for its sense of truth. Is it mostly only the non-thinkers who are on 
the side of Christianity? Gladstone says: "During forty-seven years I have been 
associated with 60 of the master-minds of the country, and all but 5 of the 60 were 
Christians." (Witness 11, 112.) Shall Gladstone, together with the 55, be reckoned 
among the non-thinkers? To maintain her statement as a true one, drunken science 
must commit this impertinence. And when they read the splendid list of scientific 
greats who were at the same time humble Christians, which Bettex (I. above, p. 259) 
holds up to them, do they mean to say that they did not know that these people 
confessed faith in God, people like Linno, Newton, Kepler? That is, after all, world- 
famous. Or do they also want to say here that they cannot actually be counted 
among the thinkers? In this example, then, it is a question of finding out whether 
drunken science is more mendacious or more impudent. Th. Engelder. 

(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


"A New Contribution to the Knowledge of the Becoming Luther." Under this 
heading Prof. D. N. Bonwetsch-Gdttingen writes in the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kz." (Sp. 554 
f.): "For the development of Luther the last decades have opened up new sources 
in a surprising way. The already somewhat older discovery of the lectures on the 
Epistle to the Galatians (1516) was followed by the preparations for the first lecture 
on the Psalms (1513 to 1516) and the lectures on the Epistle to the Romans 
(1515/16) and (in a postscript) the Epistle to the Hebrews (1518), as well as marginal 
notes by Luther in books of the Erfur- 
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ler monastery. The contribution in the latest volume (31, 1) of the Weimar Luther 
edition is incomparably more modest, in that a Lutheran explanation of Ps. 23-25 is 
only assigned to the time before 1517; however, it, too, deserves not to remain 
unnoticed. The explanation really belongs to that time. Not only is there no reference 
to Luther's Reformation struggle, but everything bears the stamp of that epoch of his 
development. He is already sharply critical of the self-righteous, even of Aristotle's 
doctrine of justice, but there is still nothing to announce the future conflict. It is 
characteristic of the time of his writing that Luther fears that his censure of 
ecclesiastical institutions and of the life of the men of the church might be understood 
by the Begards as approval of them, and his defense of the customs of the church 
by others as if all salvation rested on them (p. 476). Luther already openly reproves 
the perversity of those who want to be perfectly pious. They speak of their own, not 
Christ speaking through them (p. 464). The most learned and pious think too much 
of themselves and want to do good in free service according to the instruction of their 
reason, trusting in themselves instead of being guided (p. 466). Because 
distinguished, for instance, by knowledge of Scripture and good living, they think 
themselves righteous, holy, and pure, seeking God without grace and the Spirit, with 
outward works, rites, and sacrifices, which, though not of evil, make no one a member 
of Christ (p. 472 ff.); statutes of men they prefer to the law of God (p. 480, 13). "By 
so many decrees of the popes, by so many rites, prayers, indulgences, ceremonies, 
Christendom is weighted down, that the law of Moses seems to have returned 
twofold; all things which do not kill, but strengthen the old man (p. 475). Until man 
sees that he himself is nothing, he is God to himself, trusts in himself, boasts of 
himself, and denies Christian humility and love by judging others (pp. 479, 25. 471. 
476). True wisdom is found only in Christ, who leads the hungry and thirsty to the 
right pasture: he lacks nothing who has Christ (p. 464). By nothing is the soul so 
changed into spirit, that it hates itself and its own, but thirsts after God and after that 
which is God, as by the sweet words of the gospel. These make glad and free them 
that were before unwilling and servants through law and covetousness, therefore 
hypocrites and only seeming converts (p. 465). For by this word of grace the soul 
becomes inclined to God's will, and hostile to its own; another righteousness than 
that of Aristotle's ethics, namely, of faith, that is, of justifying grace; freely given and 
freely increased, that man may not become proud, but may glorify God alone (p. 466). 
Focused on Christ alone, faith also takes away all fear of death. Without Christ we 
are full of fear, because in darkness and uncertainty, even in the midst of light and 
the most secure life; but through Christ we are full of assurance, even in the midst of 
darkness and death, because 
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Committing to God whither we go (p. 467 f.). Who will fear death when he 
remembers that Christ died for him? | set him against all the temptations and 
accusations of the devils, and say with faith, Though | be a sinner, yet my Christ is 
good, and in him all my sins are dead, because he hath borne them to the cross, 
and put them to death (p. 469). One becomes pure by grace alone, infused through 
Christ (admittedly only as a beginning of becoming pure) to him who does not please 
himself, but in humility confesses his impurity. He who does not justify himself on 
his own merits is justified by the mercy of God, in which alone he, poor and a sinner, 
trusts (p. 475). But such faith Christ creates, who enters into hearts by his word (p. 
477), and increases grace to believers by the sacrament. Security, peace, tranquillity 
of conscience, is the great gift of God through justifying grace. - It is evident 
everywhere that Luther has arrived at evangelical knowledge, yet he still uses 
thoughts and formulas of an earlier stage. " F.B. 

"Every liberal religion carries within it the germ of death. A religion without 
dogmas, clergy, and ceremonies is a figment of the imagination, which under no 
circumstances is capable of granting to the individual man, or even to all mankind, 
the necessary support in this life, the hope of a consummation in the hereafter. The 
moment a religion becomes "liberal," it begins to descend to mere philosophy. No 
philosophical system, however, has yet succeeded in satisfying the metaphysical 
longing of mankind, and one may calmly prophesy that this will never succeed in the 
future, because all philosophy springs from the human brain, while religion 
represents a gracious divine revelation." Thus quite correctly judges Dr. Arthur 
Sachs in an article on the "Solution of the Jewish Question" in the "Jidisches 
Volksblatt". F. B. 

How Social Democracy in Germany is filled with ardent hatred against the 
church is also evidenced by numerous poems published in Social Democratic 
organs which spew venom and bile against Christianity. The following sample 
appeared in the "Hamburger Echo" and in "Arbeiterjugend" No. 23: "So the pious 
once said: Let the little children come to me, That we may oil their weak souls With 
the word of God, With song and with prayers knead their minds together And, lest 
they be too crafty, Beat them brown and blue. Never shall Satan then rob you of 
right faith; Each becomes a good sheep, Willing to work, stupid and well-behaved. 
But now all at once we hear other signals. These are the youth rifles, Who with their 
commanders, With drums and whistles on Sundays through the woods roam, 
Pressed according to the latest standard In the khaki uniform. No longer can the 
sound of bells entice them to go to church; Instead of the pastor by the hand, A 
lieutenant now leads them." 
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Literature. 
Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 
ts Synodal Report of the Minnesota District, with doctrinal hearings by Prof. Heuer on the 
subject, "John the Baptist." (20 Cts.) 
2s Canada District Synodal Report with a paper by Fr. Hamann on the question, "How far 
do we Christians participate in today's temperance efforts?" (10 Cts.) 
3. "The Dance," by William Dallmann. Seventh revised edition. (5 cts., dozen 50 cts., 
hundred $3.50.) F.B. 


Vanji Bhumi. Some things about Travancore and its inhabitants. By Heinrich Nau. 
Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. Price: 30 Cts. 

In captivating words and suitable illustrations (21 pictures), Missionary Nau describes the 
country and the people among whom he is active in faraway India. May the booklet, which is 
written in the interest of our mission to the Gentiles, contribute to increasing the desire, love and 
zeal for this blessed work in our midst! F. B. 


Textbook of the History of Dogma. By Reinhold Seeberg. Third volume: The history 
of dogma in the Middle Ages. Second and third edition, revised throughout. 
A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: M. 16.50; hardcover 
M. 18.00. 

This volume (XX and 671 pages) is the most detailed that has been offered by Protestants 
on the history of dogma in the Middle Ages. In his preface Seeberg writes: "Everywhere he who 
is to some extent at home in this field feels how uncertain our knowledge still is in detail. In this 
situation, it is an urgent need of science as a whole that the study of medieval philosophy and 
theology is finally tackled systematically and methodically. This is a grandiose task. | have little 
doubt that sooner or later one of our academies will take it up, for only such a body is capable 
of orchestrating and financing so far-reaching an undertaking. It is no honour for science that 
we possess such works, which have a profound influence on intellectual history, as for example 
the theological and philosophical writings of Ockam, today only in uncritical incunabula prints. 
But on the other hand we must be all the more grateful to those who, in restless work, have 
endeavored to spread light over this dark province." Among these restless workers is Seeberg, 
as the present volume amply testifies, although his theological standpoint, familiar to readers of 
"Lehre und Wehre," leads to judgments that cannot stand before the forum of the Lutheran 
Confession. Seeberg's third book deals with the "Preservation, Transformation, and 
Continuation of Dogma in the Medieval Church" and is divided into five chapters with the 
following headings: "1. Introduction to the History of Dogma of the Middle Ages. 2. first stage of 
medieval dogmatic history: church doctrine and doctrinal differences in the Carolingian period. 
3rd stage: The opposition between the papal theocracy and the state, and the beginnings of 
scholasticism. 4. third stage: the papal universal monarchy and church doctrine in the heyday 
of scholasticism. 5th Stage: The Decline of the Papal Universal Monarchy and the Scholastic 
System." The fourth and last volume of Seeberg's work, which will treat of the history of dogma 
in the Reformation period and of the Catholic Church up to the Vatican Council, is soon to follow. 

F.B. 


Synefios of Cyrene. A character portrait from the decline of Hellenism by D. Georg 
Grttzmacher. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: M. 6. 


Synefios, a disciple, ardent follower, and lifelong admirer of the famous Neoplatonist 
Hypatia, became bishop of Ptolemais in 411, without 
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to reveal his philosophical views. When he was offered the office of bishop, Synefios declared: 
"God, the law, and the holy hand of Theophilus have given me a wife. | now proclaim and bear 
witness to all that | will never separate from my wife, nor live with her secretly like an adulterer; 
for the one is incompatible with piety, and the other is contrary to the law. On the contrary, | 
desire and pray for many and good children. This, above all things, the Lord of Consecration 
must know, and Paul and Dionyfios, whom the people have sent as ambassadors to him, will 
yet inform him of it in detail." (P. 134.) At the same time he made the following declaration 
concerning his views differing from the doctrine of the Church: "Philosophy is at variance with 
most of those dogmas. Never will | persuade myself that the soul came into being later than the 
body, that the world and the rest, namely, the parts of the world, perish together with it. And at 
last | conceive of the much-discussed resurrection as a great mystery, and am far from agreeing 
with the ideas of the multitude. The philosophic mind, which has come to see the truth, freely 
admits the necessity of concealing the truth; for it is with the light and the truth as with the eye 
and the people. As the eye cannot bear too much light, and darkness is more useful to the sick 
of the eye, so falsehood is more useful to the people, and truth is injurious to those who are not 
able to understand it. If the laws governing our episcopate permitted me to do so, | could be a 
bishop, philosophizing at home, but preaching myths in public. | would not teach anything 
different from what | think, but neither would | change the dogmas, but leave the people to their 
faith. But if the laws demand that the priest must deal with everything and openly confess his 
opinions, | would not immediately speak out to all. For what has the. People have in common 
with philosophy? The truth of the divine must remain secret, but the multitude requires a different 
treatment. | shall always maintain that without compelling necessity the sage neither refutes nor 
can be refuted. Called to the priesthood, however, | will not invite from myself any false pretense 
concerning dogmas. | testify before God and man: Truth is related to God, and toward it | will be 
above all things blameless. Nor will | conceal the fact that | am a friend of play - from childhood 
| have been reproached for my fondness of arms and horses - and that | shall bear it with sorrow 
if | see my dearest dogs without a hunt and my bow eaten by worms. But if God requireth it, | 
will bear this, and, though with reluctance, attend to my business as bishop, and discharge the 
heavy office for God's sake. My convictions, however, | cannot conceal, nor speak otherwise 
than | think." (p. 135 f.) Graitzmacher draws the often contradictory character picture of Synefios 
in a clear, thorough, engrossing account. F. B. 


Ancient Christian Cities and Landscapes. |. Constantinople (824-450) by D. Dr. Viktor 
Schnitze, Professor at the University of Greifswald. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: M.15. 

The more concrete, the clearer, more vivid, more vivid and more captivating! This is 
especially true of history. It also serves this interest when the author brings the events of church 
history into the closest connection with the scenes from which they took place. In the "Preface" 
the author says: "The countries and peoples which sooner or later joined the Church in the wide 
area of the Roman Empire, each experienced Christianity in its own way and, as they 
experienced it, developed it in church, state, custom and culture. The units of constitution, cult 
and dogma, which grew stronger in logical development, were everywhere opposed by their own 
forces and their own formations, which consciously or unconsciously guarded an inherited 
special heritage within the common possession. The more sharply the eye grasps this picture, 
the richer and more colorfully it reveals itself. | consider the scientific mastering of this diversity 
spread throughout the whole church to be the most necessary, but also the most fruitful task of 
church-historical research. 
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research in the present. For there is no other approach to a full understanding of Christian 
antiquity than through the history of the country and the local church. However, the 
implementation of this edition promises success only if it is placed from the outset on the 
broadest foundation and is directed above all to the study of life. For in the manifold reality of 
life lies just that which is to be sought. More numerous and deeper than hitherto, the paths must 
be led into the moral-religious world of imagination and appearance of the congregations, and 
the circles must be drawn wide. There is no rule for the procedure in detail; each area must be 
taken in its own way. The literary sources will remain our most valuable guides on this path, but 
also the archaeological aids sifted through methodical criticism in recent decades will find an 
opportunity here to throw the weight of their testimony into the balance and to demonstrate their 
indispensability. What, for example, the coins mean in this context has recently been brilliantly 
demonstrated by Jules Maurice for the Constantinian period. The history of Christianity on the 
plateau of Syria between the coast and the desert would be an almost blank page, if buildings 
and inscriptions did not convey it to us. The ecclesiastical history of Sicily from the third to the 
sixth century, to add an occidental example, speaks to us mainly through the tombs and their 
inscriptions. We must at last get serious about the proper incorporation of these sources into 
the research enterprise. If | begin my publications aimed at the goal | have just outlined with 
Constantinople, this requires all the less justification, since this metropolis, so important in the 
history of the church and the state, has so far only received occasional attention in details, be it 
persons or events. On the other hand, the temporal restriction to the period 324-456 might seem 
conspicuous. It is based on the certain perception that about the middle of the fifth century the 
transformation of the Greek character of the city into the Byzantine type begins." As a sample 
let us follow a passage from the section on "The Social Classes:" "As the houses, so the 
domestic life. In these luxurious rooms we meet the bon vivant, who shows himself in the street 
only in a carriage or a sedan chair; the fat gourmand, 'who carries his weight like an elephant, 
and directs all his care from morning onward to a good meal; the dandy, who, decked with gold, 
his face adorned, his hair well coiffed, smelling of ointments, moves at a tripping pace. Others 
step out presumptuously and imperiously; their slaves ruthlessly push obstructing passers-by 
out of the way. That such a one enters the house of God, he considers as an honour for the 
congregation and the priests, yes, he actually expects that one thanks him for it. No sooner is 
he seated than his head is full of worldly thoughts. In these circles the parasite is a regular 
figure, but the harlot is not lacking either. The ideal is found genuinely Greek in the three things: 
Power, money, prestige. The hunt for popular favor is as much a need as the bevy of flattering 
friends. Wealth permits and ambition demands lavish feasting. Foreign dishes and drinks, such 
as birds from Phasis and wine from Phoenicia, are not to be missed. Table-decorators, wine- 
bars, male and female musicians, dancers, flute-players, jesters, slaves with long hair and 
golden rings around their arms and necks, who serve the food or waggle the air with fans, a rich 
staff is mustered to entertain and serve the guests. People talk about the food, philosophize 
about the wine and drink until they are drunk. There one makes oneself "ridiculous to the 
servants, ludicrous to one's enemies, pitiable to one's friends, worthy of endless laughter-more 
a beast than a man." The passages marked with half quotation marks are mostly taken from 
Chrysostom, as the footnotes indicate. F. B. 


The Old Testament Prophetism. Three studies by Ernst Sellin. 
Vill and 252 pages. Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M.4.80; 
hardcover M.5.80. 
These studies grew out of three lectures given by D. Sellin on different occasions in 1909 
and 1910. All three are apologetic 
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Nature and are directed against Wellhausen and his school, against the radical critics, historians 
of religion and Panbabylonists. The first lecture is entitled: "A Sketch of the History of Old 
Testament Prophetism," and is divided into the following chapters: "1. Prophetism about the 
year 1000 B.C.; 2. Prophetism in the 9th century; 3. Amos and Hosea; 4. Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, 
Zephaniah; 5. Habaquq and Jeremiah; 6. Ezekiel and Deutero-lsaiah; 7. Prophetism and 
Apocalypticism in post-exilic: Judaism." The second paper deals with the subject, "The Age, 
Nature, and Origin of Old Testament Eschatology," and is divided into the chapters, "1. The 
Calamity; 2. The Salvation; 3. The Savior; 4. Sketch of the Overall Development of Old 
Testament Future Expectation." The third study is entitled, "Ancient Near Eastern and Old 
Testament Revelation," and is divided into the chapters, "1. How did the Godhead reveal itself? 
2. what did the Godhead reveal? 3. The explanation of the findings of the history of religion." 
The position of historians of religion Sellin characterizes, as follows: "The theology of today is 
under the sign of the history of religion. Some russe it proudly and joyfully out into all the world: 
Before the method of the history of religions, there are no longer any secrets in the study of 
religions; we now trace every phenomenon neatly back to its last roots, recognize the widely 
ramified ramifications of religious borrowings of one people from another, and in doing so, the 
appearance of a wonderful religious development once on Palestine's soil also disappears; we 
do not deny pious minds to recognize retrospectively in the religious history of Israel a rule of 
God, but science no longer needs the auxiliary thoughts of His revelation: for it, too, everything 
here is only peculiar. It is a transmutation of borrowed good, whether from the Babylouians or 
Egyptians, Midianites or Phoenicians, and these had it again from their fathers, with whom only 
much was more primitive, more colorful, and more grotesque. And so we gradually come back 
to the very most primitive ideas of primitive man. And very clever ones trace the religious 
stirrings of these still farther back to the animal instincts of the hairy ancestors, and probably 
beyond." Sellin, on the other hand, furnishes proof that the prophecy and hope for the future in 
the Old Testament find their explanation only in the fact that the living God Himself spoke to the 
prophets. "We stand at the end" - writes Sellin - "and look back once more from our starting 
point. | think we shall have received the impression that in and of itself the method of the history 
of religions, a truly serious comparison of religions, means everything else rather than a danger 
to the Bible, nay, that in the end it only leads, conversely, to the recognition and deeper 
comprehension of the very peculiar revelation of which Israel is worthy, much more clearly than 
was previously possible. In the end, | am not for a moment in doubt, the gay modern comparison 
of religions will become a tremendous apology of Biblical religion. To be sure, we are at present 
still in a period of ferment, since some are at first still dazzled by parallels and analogies which, 
after centuries of lack of religious ancient Near Eastern literature, are for a moment striking. But 
| think we shall have got the impression that, as soon as one but heartily grasps it, this 
appearance melts away into nothing, that out of all the new enrichments of our knowledge, over 
which we can only rejoice, the Old Testament religion of revelation rises up again and again as 
a brazen edifice founded on eternal rock, in many cases, however, in a new light, but certainly 
not to its detriment, but only in order to make it appear all the more as a building of eternity, from 
which the material belonging to time had to fall away when time was fulfilled. He who really 
knows the sources of the history of religion, and at the same time knows the Bible, can only 
smile both at the cries of triumph and at the fear that those might become dangerous to it. May 
other ancient peoples have been endowed with infinitely more spiritual and material goods, may 
they have had more formidable heroes in the life of the state and culture, yes, may their moral- 
religious development have been a preparation for the Kingdom of God, sometimes directly, 
sometimes indirectly, one thing is and remains the prerogative of that little nation in the Holy 
Land, even if it appears to the historian as the greatest irony in the history of mankind: directly 
spoken, the one eternal holy God has made Himself known only in him, in order to prepare there 
the place where the grace and the truth- 
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heit should appear." To this result Sellin arrives, although he himself makes the widest 

concessions to criticism, and advocates nothing less than the ecclesiastical doctrine of the 

biblical canon and the inspiration of Holy Scripture, as almost every page of his book shows. 
F.B. 


The Genesis, translated and explained by D. Otto Procksch, Professor of Theology at 
Greifswald. XI and 530 pages. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. 
Price: M. 10.50; hardcover M. 2.50. 

This is the first volume of the large "Commentary on the Old Testament" announced by the 
Deichert publishing house, with the collaboration of Prof. Lic. H. Alt-Greifswald, Prof. D. Fr. Buhl- 
Copenhagen, Prof. Lic. D. W. Caspari-Erlangen, Prof. Lic. J. Herrmann-Breslau, Prof. Lic. D. G. 
Hélscher-Halle, Geh.- -Rat Prof. D. R. Kittel-Leipzig, Geh.-Rat Prof. D. E. Kénig-Bonn, Prof. D. 
W. Lotz-Erlangen, Prof. D. O. Procksch-Greifswald, Prof. D. W. Rothstein-Breslau, Pros. D. W. 
Stark-Jena, Prof. Lic. P. Volz-Tibingen, Prof. D. Fr. WilkeWien edited by D. Ernst Sellin, full 
professor of theology at Rostock." D. Sellin and the above-mentioned co-workers, as 
theologians, do not belong to the liberal, but to the positive direction, which in view of the loud 
liberalism and radicalism means no small satisfaction, but in view of real faithfulness to Scripture 
and confession, which makes no concessions to modern unbelief, is nevertheless painful. In the 
"Theologische Zeitblatt," the organ of the Lutheran Federation, D. Penitzlin: "For years | have 
longed for such a work, but | have also been concerned whether, in view of the one-sided interest 
in questions of literary history, criticism, and the history of religion among Old Testament 
scholars, the interpretation of the existing books would really come into its own. What the 
exegete's issue is, Zahn has briefly and clearly told us. It is to 'help the modern reader of the 
scriptures to be interpreted, as far as possible, to that understanding of them which their authors 
expected to find among their first readers, their contemporaries, who were mostly also their 
fellow people and their fellow believers, without any special guidance added to the text’. Zahn 
then carefully demarcates the task of the exegete from that of the historian and the literary critic. 
The exegete has to interpret the present book thoroughly, he has thereby to render a decisive 
service to the investigations on the history of the origin of the book, but he has to keep his work 
absolutely independent of that of the literary critic. Zahn has tried to solve both tasks separately 
for the New Testament. In the commentary he interprets the writings as they are found, in the 
"Introduction" he examines them for their history of origin. Now how far will these sound 
methodological principles be followed in the new commentary on the Old Testament, or how far 
are they followed in Procksch's interpretation of Genesis? Sellin has written a thorough preview 
of the volume, from which we see, to our astonishment, that the present commentary/on Genesis 
is not at all a commentary on the Genesis which we have in our Bibles and which has been a 
part of the canon as long as there has been a canon, but Procksch has completely detached 
from each other the three source Scriptures from which, in his opinion, Genesis arose, and has 
attempted to explain them separately one after the other. Accordingly, his book sails under an 
inverted flag; it solves a different task than the one set for it according to its title. A scholar may, 
after all, undertake such investigations, he may try to separate the source writings he has 
discovered from one another and explain them separately, he may see how far he can convince 
his peers of the correctness of his observations, but whoever makes such a methodological 
mistake in a commentary intended for pastors, candidates, and students, must not be surprised 
if even the editor of the entire work, D. Sellin, expresses his cautious misgivings, and when 
others say to themselves, we would probably have sacrificed 200 marks for the whole work - for 
it will probably be so expensive - but if already the first volume brings such a strange quid pro 
quo, we would rather save our money and stick to Delitzsch and Keil for the Genesis. . . . As 
noted, Sellin also has his grave objections to the method followed by Procksch. | believe it is to 
the detriment of the whole 
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Commentary work that he has nevertheless let this volume appear as the first. According to the 
old words Ex ungue leonem, some will have misgivings about subscribing to the work at all." If, 
however, from a theological point of view, the present commentary on Genesis is to be 
condemned decisively in various respects, there remain other points of view which make it 
valuable for every Bible scholar who wishes to familiarize himself with and deal with the latest 
propositions and contradictions. F. B. 


Christianity and modern worldview. Karl Stange. Published by A. Deichert, 
Leipzig. M. 2; b. M.2.50. 

D. Stange offers here the lectures held by him in 1910 from the fourth Apologetic Instruction 
Course in Berlin in a somewhat expanded form. Their purpose is to criticize Kant's and 
Schleiermacher's views on the philosophy of religion and to prove that belief in God is a matter 
of Anschauung, given with each individual experience, because this is precisely always 
incomplete. "The existence of God is inseparably connected with the fact of our consciousness 
in the same way as the existence of the world." (48.) "For therein consists the concurring 
characteristic of all religious conceptions, that they express the conviction of the incompleteness 
of the experience given to us. Whatever the individual content of religious conceptions may be, 
this is the common feature in all religious conceptions, that they conceive of the world which lies 
before our senses only as a section or even as a mirror of reality. The essence of all religious 
conceptions of the world consists in the certainty that the world of sensuous experience does not 
exhaust the epitome of reality, that on the contrary the world of sensuous experience sets the 
task of seeking the epitome of reality." (82.) "It does not depend on the caprice of the individual, 
or on his accidental dispositions, whether he will acknowledge the religious problem or not; 
rather, the question to which religion gives answer necessarily springs up in the context of human 
consciousness. It forces itself upon us involuntarily and irresistibly as soon as we reflect upon 
ourselves and try to make clear to ourselves what the fact of our consciousness actually means. 
It is not possible, therefore, to say, "We do not want to raise the question of the completeness of 
experience, and we do not want to concern ourselves with the answer to this question, because 
no result can be reached. This is impossible because it would violate the facts of our 
consciousness. For the question of the completeness of experience is given under all 
circumstances by the fact of our consciousness, and if one refuses to answer this question in the 
affirmative or in the negative, then this means in truth that one negates the standard of reality of 
religion and with it the possibility of the supersensible. Consequently, there can be no indifference 
to the religious problem at all." (83 f.) "As experience is not possible without sensuous intuition 
and without self-consciousness, so experience is not possible without an answer to the religious 
problem." (87.) "In tracing religion, then, back to Anschauung, it is not to be said that religion is 
a special kind of process of consciousness, but that it is to be regarded as a moment at every 
consciousness, and as a coefficient of all experience. But this judgment of religion, as it follows 
with necessity from the realist conception of experience, then also conclusively excludes all 
skepticism. If we had to do with religion merely with individual thoughts and ideas, religion would 
be abandoned to the reflective mind; but wherever reflection plays a role, doubt and uncertainty 
prevail. But religion is rather a form of Anschauung; Anschauung, however, is everywhere the 
ground of certainty, and always includes in itself the feeling of confidence and certainty." (87 f.) 
But from this fact, that at bottom with every experience there is at the same time the religious 
truth that there is a God, Stange wrongly concludes that such a belief in God is already real 
religion, since only the filial relation of men to God, which arises solely through faith in the 
forgiveness of sins acquired through Christ, can be called actual, real, true religion. F. 
B. 
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GrundriB der theologischen Ethik. By D. Otto Kirn. Third edition. Edited after the 
death of the author by Die. D. Hans PreuB. Published by A. Deichert, 
Leipzig. Price: 11.1.50; born 11.2.10. 

This ethics is characterized by clarity, lucidity and brevity of presentation. The introduction 
deals with 1. the concept and issue of theological ethics, 2. philosophical and theological ethics, 
3. the sources of theological ethics, 4. the confessional character of theological ethics, 5. the 
method of ethics. The first part deals with the doctrine of ethical principles, and is divided into 
the following chapters: 1. The subject of morality. 2. the nature of morality 3. the justification of 
morality. 4. the ethical principles of Christianity. The second part brings the systematic exposition 
of the Christian moral life in the following sections: 1. The starting-point of the Christian moral 
life movement (sin and redemption). 2. the development of the Christian moral personality. 3. the 
development of the Christian moral personality. 4. the activity of morality in the community (in 
marriage and family, in free economic life and spiritual intercourse, in state and church). - Kirn 
calls the source of ethics "the believing self-consciousness filled with the testimony of Scripture 
concerning God's revelation." The evil consequences of this false principle also show up in 
ethics, but by far not to the same extent as in dogmatics. - Kirn writes about the lie: "Lie is every 
intentional distortion of truth, which aims at deceiving the neighbour. Jesting speech, artistic 
illusion, and cunning in war are not lies: the former because they profess their deceptions 
themselves, the latter because there is no relation of trust between adversaries in war. On the 
other hand, it is not permissible, for the sake of a good purpose, to present facts to one's neighbor 
in a different way than they appear to one's own consciousness. Accordingly, there can be no 
justifiable white lie, even if one calls it a 'white lie' and tries to protect it by hinting at the well- 
meant intention. Reality is the work of the divine government of the world and is not subject to 
our arbitrariness. Therefore, even in an emergency, we are not called upon to patronize our 
spiritually mature and self-responsible neighbor at our discretion, to play providence and prevent 
injustice by injustice. Only the measurement of speech according to an unalterable formal norm 
can control its widespread. abuse. Still less are the falsehoods uttered out of supposed 
politeness to be excused, since, though it is often inconvenient, it is never impossible to speak 


the truth in love." (P. 56.) F.B. 

We've received word from Northwestern Publishing House..: 

A. "Why | Am A Lutheran." W. Dallmann. (5 Cts.) 

2. "Life Insurance." A paper presented to the Dodge and Washington Co. 
superintendents' conference and put in print by resolution of the same by D. R. Schroth. To be 
obtained from P. R. Schroth. (5 Cts.) F. B. 
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|. America. 


Regarding the figures in our "Statistical Yearbook", the iowasche "Kirchenblatt" 
makes this remark: "We have noticed that in some congregations in large cities the ratio of 
members eligible for communion to those eligible to vote is quite different from the average for 
the Synod. If we take the Synod as a whole, about one-fourth of the members capable of 
communion are entitled to vote; but there are congregations in which the figures are quite 
different. Thus, for example, 2100 members capable of communion and only 
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123 eligible to vote, or 1015 and 108, or 625 and 54, or 1000 and 55, or 1050 and 167, etc. 
Whether the explanation once given us by a pastor of the Missouri Synod, that in these churches 
there were many lodge-men capable of communion, without the right to vote, is correct, we 
cannot say, but striking are these numbers." - This explanation of the apocryphal "pastor of the 
Missouri Synod" will hardly be the correct one. Just the other way round, this ratio of numbers 
is very easily explained. Precisely because so many men are in the Lodges, and therefore 
neither entitled to vote nor to communion, but their wives and children often keep to Word and 
Sacrament, a disproportionate preponderance of the number of communicant members is quite 
natural. If the communicant members were classified according to sex and age, the correctness 
of this explanation would at any rate be apparent. E. P. 

The Norwegian Synod, on June 16, by 394 votes to 106, declared itself in favor of the 
unification program, D. Stub's program with regard to unification with the United Church, and 
the Haugesynod determined that the unification committee should be retained to discuss with 
the other church bodies a basis for unification. The result of these negotiations shall then be 
presented to the Synod, and if acceptable, the matter of union shall go to the individual 
congregations for decision. Before the resolution was passed, 90 pastors and all the members 
of the theological faculty, except D. Stub, first demanded a more definite interpretation of the 
articles of union which had been submitted to the various church bodies during the past year. 
Different interpretations prevailed, and the exposition of the doctrine was too indefinite, D. Stub 
declaring that the honor of Synod was at stake, and that it would not be honest to take up again 
the question which had been concluded on the districts last year. Speakers from the minority 
emphasized: they were not to be understood as opposing all settlement; they only wanted the 
doctrine to be clearly set forth upon which it was desired to agree. In favor of the majority report 
were: P. K. Bjérgo, Red Wing, president of the Minnesota district of the synod; P. Thomas 
Nilsson, Decorah, lowa; P. O. P. Vangsnes, Colton, S. Dak. president of the lowa district; P. 
Torger H. Dahl, Minneapolis; D. Laur. Larsen; P. G. T. Lee, Glenwood, Minn.; P C. S. B. Hoel, 
Jola, Wis.; O. Lund, Northwood, lowa; P. G. Smedal, Roland, lowa; D. H. G. Stub; former 
Senator L. O. Thorpe. Speaking for the minority were: Prof. Elling Hove; P. R. O. Brandt, 
McFarland, Wis.; Prof. O. E. Brandt; D. John Divisaker; P. Geo. Gullixon, Chicago; P. C. K. 
Preus, LutherCollege, Decorah, lowa; P. Markus Thorsen, River Falls, Wis.; P. P. A. 
Hendrickson, Valley City, N. Dak. president of the Northwestern District; P. C. S. Everson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. A. J. Lee, Lake Mills, lowa; P. F. A. Moller, Nelson, Wis.; Prof. Z. Ordal. Such 
was the report of the Minneapolis Journal as we found it in the Lutheran Herald. As we 
found the report 
The two sides will have to negotiate for some time before an agreement can be reached. We 
hope that in the meantime that will be cleared up which the minority has justly objected to, 
namely, the Scriptural inconsistency and vagueness in the exposition of the doctrine. E. P. 

The General Synod rejected the report of the Arbitration Committee appointed by it 
and the General Council to settle the disputes. 
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that had arisen from differing understandings of the 1895 and 1897 treaties. The committee had 
proposed, in order to avoid conflicts, that the states of lowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Arizoya, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, California and 
Texas should be considered the territory of the General Synod, while Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Jdaho, Oregon, Washington, British Columbia should belong to the General 
Council, and that Canada should be divided. The General Synod refused to be territorially 
limited. E. P. 

That so little time and earnestness is devoted to doctrinal negotiations at synods 
is rightly lamented by Prof. Keyser in Lutheran Church Work. He recalls an incident at the 
Presbyterian Assembly in Atlanta. When there a discussion of doctrine was about to take place, 
it was considered unseemly, and someone thought he had made a great joke by saying that the 
theologians should distribute tracts among themselves. Of his own synod at Atchison, Prof. 
Keyser says: "Now how much time was consumed at this great meeting in the debate relative 
to doctrine? Not much more than half an hour, all told. And yet some few men begrudged 
even such a brief time, and made sport of doctrine and theology, because it stirred up some 
difference of opinion; and that, too, on what we maintain was the most vital and momentous 
issue before the General Synod at its last meeting - an issue involving the Biblical and 
evangelical faith itself. The question that lies on our conscience is, not that we gave some 
time to defending and upholding pure doctrine, but that we gave it so small a proportionate 
amount of time. If men are not posted as to the danger that do-day threatens the Bible through 
negative criticism, and the pure doctrines of the Church through liberalistic theology, they 
should inform themselves. As a great evangelical theologian of Germany recently said, if 
those who hold to the true Biblical faith do not meet scholarship on its ground and with equal 
scholarship, the religion of Christ will soon be destroyed."- That one then finally made the 
declaration in general terms that one wished to remain unconflicted with liberalism, did not do 
justice to the matter. There was a concrete case to which one had to take a stand. One also had 
duties against the synodal brother who had given offence by false teaching, the duty of 
admonition or of separation, if he did not want to be admonished. To reject this as "personal" is 
not fitting for an ecclesiastical assembly. 

Ex P; 

Catholic "America" has heard of a proposed national Luther Day. Lutherans in 
New York are said to be working to have October 31, 1917, "the 400th anniversary of the birth 
of Martin Luther" (?), set aside as a legal holiday. She says that she could not believe her eyes 
and ears, and that she still believed that someone was joking with the Lutherans. Luther could 
only be celebrated for ecclesiastical reasons. "What, it may be asked of our Lutheran 
delegates, becomes of the constitutional separation of Church and State if the State is to 
recognize, by establishing a national holiday, an event which is purely ecclesiastical in its 
origin and in its consequences? And why, moreover, waiving the matter of the constitutional 
difficulty,, 
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should the Lutherans, who number about two per cent, of the population of the United States, 
impose a religious festival on the ninety-eight per cent, of their fellow-citizens?"-It will hardly 
stand that Lutherans want to put a "religious festival" on the neck of the country. But the fact 
is that even the modern state has a greater interest in Luther than it knows. And the Catholics 


as champions of the separation of church and state - that seems downright comical. If it flops. 
E. P. 


The Presbyterians and Liberalism. The recent General Assembly of the (Northern) 
Presbyterians had to take a new stand on Union Seminary in New York. Since 1911 there has 
been a committee to consider and report on the relationship of this seminary to the General 
Assembly. One majority and two minority reports were read. D. Montford, editor of the Herald 
and Presbyter, spoke most strongly, accusing the Seminary of teaching a pantheistic theology, 
and that its philosophy was Hindu and not at all on the ground of the Confessions of the Church. 
O. Francis Brown, President of the Seminary, countered these charges, calling them untrue, 
and declared that the Seminary was not in the dock before the Assembly at all, that it had no 
account to give to the Assembly, and that it was only a matter of establishing new friendly 
relations between the Seminary and the Assembly. Finally the matter was referred to a 
committee to report in 1914. So there, too, no vigorous concluding line under the deal with 
Liberalism. The Daily Press report declares, "This action was taken in the interest of harmony 
after an acrimonious debate in which the temper of the Assembly was evidently against 
Union Seminary and its alleged teachings." United Presbyterian regrets that no decision was 
reached. "The defenders of the seminary brought to light some facts that should temper a 
hasty adverse judgment; yet it is doubtful if they increased the numbers of its friends by the 
spirit and manner in which they presented their side of the case. It was a disappointment that 
no decisive action was taken. The popular demonstration favoured those who opposed the 
Church's assuming any responsibility for the teaching of the seminary. Evidently an 
overwhelming percentage of the Northern Presbyterian constituency is not only orthodox, 
but jealous of the leavening influences of destructive criticism. The institution has friends 
who are earnest and astute. The end is not yet." E. P. 

D. Chas. A. Briggs died in New York on June 8, at the age of 72. Briggs achieved 
unflattering celebrity about twenty years ago as a champion of the newer theology. He was 
suspended from the Presbyterian preaching ministry in 1893 and then found acceptance in the 
Episcopal Church, where he remained until his death. He is said to have become more 
conservative in his last years. In his last books he especially advocated the virgin birth and the 
atoning death of Christ. On the occasion of Briggs' death, the New York World makes this 
observation on the "progress" of Presbyterians: "By a coincidence, as affording a basis of 
comparisons in the liberalization of doctrinal tenets, only a few weeks before Dr. Briggs's 
death four graduates of the Seminary . . . were accepted for ordination in the Presbyterian 
min-. 
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istry, notwithstanding their doubts on such cardinal points of doctrine as the literal 
interpretation of the Virgin birth, and the physical death of Lazarus. Dr. Van Dyke, in their 
defense, stated that belief in these old fundamentals of orthodoxy ‘was not essential to the 
Christian faith.'. . . Such is the progress made in two decades in reading 'the rule of reason' 
into the Scriptures. There is nowadays no excommunication by book, bell, and candle for 
the heretic; some other Church is always ready to receive him." The Catholic Freeman's 
Journal draws from this the hope that Protestantism will soon come to an end. "This progress 
is of a character which foreshadows the final disintegration of Presbyterianism. What seemed 
radicalism, as represented by Dr. Briggs in 1892, has now assumed the form of conservatism. 
Twenty years hence the views of the four young men whom Dr. Van Dyke championed, 
undoubtedly will also appear to be of a conservative character. The old landmarks of 
Presbyterianism and of other Protestant sects are disappearing rapidly. All the signs point to 
their total disappearance in the course of time. There is nothing in Protestantism itself to stay 
the work of destruction." 
E. P. 

Of the international graded Sunday School lessons, the "Evangelical Magazine" says: 
"In an article published in Everybody's Magazine for October, 1911, under the title: "The 
Insurgent Sunday-School," there was an interesting and stimulating description of this "great 
movement. Among other things, the writer of the article says: "Speaking from well-founded hope, 
it may be safely said that the Sunday-school of the future will make Christianity and good 
citizenship alternate terms/ In other words, what will be understood as ‘Christianity’ in Sunday- 
schools in the future is a system which deals solely with the politics of this present world." This 
writer speaks with contempt and in mean language of the old method of teaching children when 
he says, "Instead of teaching the helpless little ones, you cram it into them. The Bible was thrown 
before them in a great, incomprehensible lump; and they were forced to memorize chapter after 
chapter until they sweated Jeremiah and coughed Ezekiel/ All this is now to be changed. "No 
longer shall the Bible be mechanically and arbitrarily forced into every lesson and lecture, nor 
shall it be the sole text-book. All truth is to be regarded as a part and parcel of religious 
instruction, from whatever source it may be derived." "The object of the school will be the 
production of sound character; consequently men and things fitted to build up character will be 
used without reference to their epitome in the Bible." It is plain that the gospel of the salvation 
of sinners by the sacrifice of the incarnate Son of God on the cross is then to be "excluded," and 
instead the helpless little ones are to be taught about "social conditions, the needs and means 
of improvement, the obligations of a citizen, political, industrial, and social duties and 
responsibilities," and the like. A number of editors and church bodies have argued against these 
graded lessons. Some of the arguments against them are as follows: 1. they displace the 
Scriptures from the place which they have always occupied as the sub- 
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They are naturalistic and fail to emphasize the redemptive work of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 2. 
they are naturalistic and fail to emphasize the redemptive work of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
Some of them substitute the rationalistic speculation of the new theology for the authoritative 
teaching of God's redemptive revelation. Some of them use extra-biblical material, such as 
biographies and nature studies, and place them on the same level as the Word of God. 4. Their 
tendency to higher criticism. 5. A false theory of the life of a child. 6. The ineptitude of attempting 
to divide any of our schools into seventeen grades, one for each year." - Prof. C. W. Hodge, D. 
v., of Princeton, says: "The fact is, the graded lessons seem to be a maturely considered attempt 
to substitute moral truths and truths of natural religion for Christianity, and then to look to the 
Bible for illustrations of these truths. As for the underlying ideas that set the tone for the graded 
lessons, they are fundamentally different from those of the religion of the Bible and start from 
the premise that all a child needs. Is instruction, not salvation. In this way the whole Bible is 
perverted." This, of course, is to be expected in the case of lessons which are to suit all sorts of 
churches and sects. 
E. P. 


The establishment of "Catholic lobbies," "using that word in its best sense, of course," 
in state legislatures is what the Pittsburg Observer talks about. 
Word. Bills framed by bitter anti-Catholics" were continually introduced. He names a few such 
terrible specimens: "Some of them provide for a system of insulting inspection of the private 
dwellings of the pure and saintly members of our sisterhoods. Others aim at levying taxes 
upon religious and educational institutions, and still others at hampering or hindering the 
noble work of our charitable establishments through vexatious inquisitorial methods of 
investigation and registration." The New World agrees that there is sufficient need for such an 
institution. Illinois, too, had had nasty experiences, especially with the last legislature. But there 
was one consolation: they already have this facility. "But in this connection we are glad to 
mention that the need complained of by our Pittsburg contemporary was intelligently and 
fully supplied at the Illinois legislature all last winter and spring through the German State 
Federation of Catholic Societies, whose splendid work in this regard has been fully 
chronicled in our columns from week to week." EP 

The Ne Temere Decree. In an article, "Our Easter Duty," the New World exhorts to 
Easter Communion, and answers all sorts of objections made by lukewarm Catholics. In doing 
so, he also discusses those who, for the sake of their marital relations, are not allowed to be 
seen before the priest, and exhorts them to seek counsel from the priest, "Again there are those 
who, perhaps in an ill-advised moment, have married out of the Church, and do not clearly 
know how to set matters right. They know they have committed a great sin; perhaps they 
think they are beyond redemption. The devil is very glad to keep them thinking so. Their life 
suits him very well. Such should go at once to their parish priest, or to some other priest, 
explain their case, and follow his directions. If you 
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hiatans 


have married out of the Church since April 19, 1908, your marriage is certainly invalid; you 
are simply living in sin; you are not married at all, and this is the case whether your partner 
be a Catholic or a Protestant. If you were married before the decree of April, 1908, your 
marriage, though very sinful and a sacrilege, may or may not be a true, valid marriage. It 
depends on certain conditions: Where were you married? Was your Protestant partner ever 
baptized? etc. The priest will inquire into this and give you proper advice."-There those who 
have married Protestants, or have had themselves married otherwise than by the priest, are told 
on the head that they are not in marriage at all. Before April 19, 1908, they did no particular sin 
in doing so; but from that hour it was sin, because an old man in Rome had a note going out. 
And with the samples of questions which the priest will address to those who have entered into 
such a forbidden marriage relation before the date given, it is clearly enough expressed where 
he wants to get at with them. E. P. 

Advice to Catholic Apologists. Such advice is given by a Jesuit at the end of a long 
article on the Galileo trade, also printed in the New World. He summarizes the advice under four 
main points: 1. Avoid the mistake of denying the official activity of the church authorities or of 
weakening the reasoning of the condemnation sentence. Nothing can be done about this. Quite 
plainly it is said that the Copernican theory is not only "false," but also "heretical, because quite 
contrary to Scripture"; and Galileo was condemned as "in the highest degree suspect of heresy"; 
and the heresy is named, "because he holds that the earth moves and the sun stands still." "It 
is precisely in this dogmatic pronouncement on the heretical character of the new astronomy 
that their blunder consisted." 2 Do not try to cover up the blunder by saying that Galileo brought 
about his condemnation by blundering into theology, and by his aggressive stepping out. The 
clash with theology was inevitable and forced upon him; his defense on this point was sound and 
without objection. 3. Do not put too much weight on the fact that Galileo was insubordinate to the 
church authorities. His insubordination might well justify disciplinary proceedings, but "once 
more, it does not cloak the blunder of charging his doctrines with heresy." 4 It does not help 
to try to absolve the Popes of all involvement in the conduct of the Congregations. Their names, 
to be sure, do not appear in any official capacity; but there is no doubt that they knew very well 
what was done, that they conducted the negotiations in part; they approved and acknowledged 
the sentence passed. "Our defense on this point lies simply in the fact that the Pope's approval 
of the acts of a congregation does not raise them to ex cathedra definitions." It's a delight 
ly and mysterious thing about infallibility and ex cathedra. 

E. P. 

Equally interesting to us is the lesson the Jesuit gives to "liberal" Catholics in the same 
context. The trade with Galileo gives no reason to insinuate a general distrust of decisions of 
Roman Congregations in recent times. "In the first place, it is 
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not a bad record for the congregations that they should have been working for now three 
centuries, and yet their worst enemies can discover only one really big, obvious, and 
undebatable blunder in their whole history." Secondly, a great prudence characterizes the 
official activity of the Congregations in more recent times. "Moreover, the Holy Office and the 
Index have had several opportunities in recent times of repeating the Galileo incident by the 
overhasty condemnation of novel scientific views bearing on theology or Scripture, - for 
example, the arguments from geology against the universality of the deluge or in favor of 
the antiquity of man; the evolutionary theory of creation, or the dynamic theory of matter, 
or the origin of life, or the nature of spiritualism, etc.., - and have eseaped the snare." These 


gentlemen seem to be getting very tame and have yet to get out of the damnamus habit 
altogether. One may gag at such coarse lumps; but the doctrine of the gospel, which is called 
Lutheran, lies under the curse, and the curse they do not even intend to lift. 

E. P. 


Il. Abroad. 


A New Gospel Manuscript. About six years ago an ancient Gospel manuscript was 
found in a tomb at Akhma, Egypt, which was purchased by a merchant of the place, and sold 
by him to the American collector, C. L. Freer. It is now in the Museum at Washington, and by 
order of the University of Michigan Prof. H. A. Sanders has procured the publication now before 
us. The manuscript is extraordinarily neatly written, not on papyrus, but on vellum, and is 
beautifully preserved. Judging from the writing, it dates from about 450 at the latest, but possibly 
from as early as the fourth century. The manuscript of the Book of Enoch, found at Akhma in 
1886, and now in Cairo, shows great resemblance to the new manuscript. The order of the 
Gospels is: Matthew. John, Luke, and Mark. Several hands have evidently been employed in 
the copying, and the relation to the various groups of the textual tradition is exceedingly different. 
In Matthew Freer's codex agrees as a rule with the later Byzantine textual form. In the first layer 
of John's Gospel (up to v. 12) he supports the so-called Egyptian type present in the Vaticanus, 
e.g. in the 5th chapter he calls the water Bethsaida rather than Bethesda, and does not mention 
the angel. In the later chapters of John's Gospel the affinity with the Vaticanus is still closer, e. 
g. also ch. 19, 39; likewise in the first seven chapters of Luke, while from Luk. 8, 12 on the new 
manuscript goes with the Codex Alexandrinus. In the text of Mark it forms virtually a group by 
itself, and has a conclusion which is not found in any manuscript hitherto known to us, though it 
was known to Jerome. It says here, after v. 14, "And they excused themselves, saying that this 
time of lawlessness and unbelief was under Satan, who, through the agency of unclean spirits, 
would not suffer the true power of God to be understood. Therefore said they unto Christ, Reveal 
now thy righteousness unto us. And Christ said unto them: The measure of the years of Satan's 
power is (not) full, but it draweth nigh; for the sake of them that have sinned | became 
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given unto death, that they might return unto the truth, and sin no more, but inherit the spiritual 

and incorruptible glory of righteousness in heaven. But ye go," etc. Thus the tombs of Egypt have 

once more given us a treasure which may well rival the Codex Alexandrinus in value. 
(Er LK) 

He publishes significant omissions about the new Hamburg confession formula, which 
General Superintendent D. Kastan denies the predicate "Christian-religious" because it 
completely fails in the decisive question of whether the Sonship of God, the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Jesus belong to the Gospel or not. He concludes his remarks with the words, "He 
who seeks to see things as they lie in the rough reality, and does not let his desires exercise an 
influence on his judgments, will find it difficult to escape the fact that the national church, as we 
inherited it from the fathers, is in question; | say no more, but this. In the long run, two religions, 
one so peculiar as that whose core is Christ-faith from its origin, and a religion which knows itself 
so little fixed that the swarm-mindedness of a Jatho belongs to it in the office of the church, 
cannot remain together in one church. Now one may have reasons, honourable reasons, which 
make a certain outward staying together seem desirable. But is it not then more correct, instead 
of seeking union in a formula which the two great groups, that of the Christ-believers and that of 
the JEsus-worshipers, understand differently, to form the present national church into a kind of 
religious expedient, which then compels no one to do questionably performed magisterial duties, 
nor ordains and does not visit (spiritually), but on the other hand enables the Christ-believers to 
form a church either way? Believers in Christ cannot do without a church." (E. K. Z.) 

The Evangelical Lutheran Conference of the Province of Brandenburg met on April 14 and 15. 
Prof. D. Dr. Kunze-Greifswald gave an excellent lecture on the subject: "The Apostolic Creed, 
Proven in the Fire of Criticism." The assembly expressed its lively applause and united in the 
following sentences: "On the occasion of the lively negotiations in our days concerning the value 
of the Apostles' Creed, the Evangelical Lutheran Conference of the Province of Brandenburg, at 
its meeting in Prenzlau on April 15, 1913, declares: 1. We hold fast to the Apostles' Creed as the 
scriptural expression of the fundamental facts of salvation. 2. (2) We ask our fellow believers to 
grasp in faith the powers of grace decreed in the facts of salvation and to work them out in their 
lives. 3. we ask all those who are commanded to preserve the confessional state in the church 
to keep the Apostles' Creed, with the declaration of D. Martin Luther, to stand as the fundamental 
church confession and the norm for all evangelical preaching and teaching." 

(A. E. L. K.) 

The "PreuBische Kirchenztg." of April 27 published a lengthy article on the controversy 
over the use of the Apostolicum in Baden. The author is Wolfhard from Durlach, who is liberal but 
distinguishes himself by his calm way of looking at things. He does not agree with those who 
challenge the proposed parallel form as "inferior." Nevertheless he confesses: "But apart from 
all exaggerations of the press, it must be stated that 
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that the widest circles of "positive" church members would find the introduction of forms without 
apostolics most painful, and that even very, very many faithful church members, whom one is 
accustomed to address as "liberal," absolutely do not want to be touched by the apostolic. This 
fact can only be misjudged by one who closes his eyes to reality, who is not in touch with the 
evangelical people, as far as they are ecclesiastical, or who is accustomed to talk people out of 
his point of view, but not to feel their actual opinion. That is why | would have liked to see the 
more brusque "liberals" renounce their favourite wish, and by a great, noble self-denial help to 
create a significant work of peace, and avoid nameless bitterness. | am still of the opinion that 
the referential introduction of the Apostolicum at baptism and confirmation - at other services no 
pastor of Baden has to use it - balances out the "Apostolicum". pastor must use it - balances 
every conscience." Then he goes on to write: "Of course, there can be no question of the 
lamented difficulties being lifted with the introduction of the new forms; on the contrary, it seems 
to me that they have only just begun beyond this line. Suppose the new forms are accepted, 
who will have to decide on their use? The pastor? Can he rape the congregation? We don't have 
a pastor's church after all! Or the congregation? But may the congregation impose a constraint 
on the pastor in this or that direction? Or suppose the pastor and the congregation come to joint 
decisions here and there about the use or non-use of the new forms, what about the 
congregational minorities that exist in almost all cases? With few exceptions, there are no almost 
universally "positive" or "liberal" congregations after all; the vast majority of our parishioners do 
not fit into any of these schemes. Let us consider an example: a "liberal" pastor agrees with his 
"liberal" congregational council that baptism will take place without the Apostolicum; but now 
this "liberal" congregation has a very large "positive" minority or a significant "community"; its 
members will then be baptized by the pastor of a neighboring village; certainly, they may do so 
today; the dimissorial cannot be denied. But will not these cases increase in the future to the 
destruction of the parochial associations and the pastoral relationship of trust? The closest | can 
come to thinking of the new forms, especially the one for baptism, is as an exceptional form, not 
as a parallel form, as an exceptional form for special cases where a pastor, without anyone 
being able to force him, serves serious parishioners who have well-founded reservations about 
the Apostolicum with the new form. But even there | have misgivings whether it is not easier to 
recite the Apostles' Creed to such church members than to testify solemnly on their behalf, 
"Even in suffering and death we are confident as the blessed of the Lord, waiting for the heavenly 
inheritance." It is easier in some cases to read an objective confession to church members 
referentially than to include them in a dogmatically tempered but subjectively warm testimony of 
faith as fellow believers." He concludes by saying that he cannot get beyond the misgiving "that 
a release of the Apostolic will not prevail without great difficulty and bitterness." (A. E. L. K.) 
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Jatho's son recently published a letter in "Christian Freedom" about the death of his 
father, in which he counters the news about his alleged conversion. He writes: "In order to 
prevent once and for all the creation of legends, as if my father had become a ‘repentant sinner’ 
in the face of death, | beg to disbelieve that only once in a gloomy hour did he ask himself 
whether, with the even more intense exertion of all his inherent powers, the great cause of which 
he felt himself to be the servant, that is, the work of religious liberation" could perhaps have been 
furthered. When he had lost consciousness he still spoke of the great holy cause, of the "religion 
of liberty, goodness, and power. Around the "person of Jesus' often circled his ideas, especially 
around "the Christ,' that is, the Christ idea; then they were lost in the musical world of Richard 
Wagner; "Wodan and Brunhild' were his last intelligible words." - According to a communication 
from Dr. Schneller in Cologne to the "German Lutheran," only liberal-minded fellows were 
admitted to Jatho's sick and dying camp. Not even his own relatives, if they were still believers, 
his own brother-in-law, a believing Cologne pastor, included, could gain admittance. (E. K. Z.) 

The Evangelical Church Association in Wuerttemberg has taken a stand on the petition of the 
420 pastors to the state synod for a change in the confirmation order. It was decided almost 
unanimously to oppose the petition, saying, "We recognize in this an attack on the doctrinal and 
worship order of our state church and an attempt to displace the confession of the Protestant 
church from its position.” In this it was pronounced, "A movement has been initiated in public, 
the aim of which, consciously or unconsciously, is no other than to initiate a so-called people's 
church, in which every pastor would be allowed to preach in the pulpit and teach in religious 
instruction what he can answer for before his conscience and before the majority of his 
congregation, and everyone would be allowed to regard himself as a full member of this church 
without anything more, let him think what he will in matters of faith. We trust the church 
government and the regional synod to offer resolute resistance to such efforts, which would bring 
about the end of our Protestant church. It is necessary, however, that our church members also 
know and take to heart the danger that threatens our church. If the attacks on our ecclesiastical 
order and the validity of the biblical evangelical confession in the church continue, it would 
become the duty of our fellow believers to defend themselves against them with united protest. 
Hopefully this will not be necessary; but to point out the seriousness of the situation and the 
impending danger, it is now high time." - It is distressing what a quaint notion serious, sincere 
people have of the Free Church, that there pastors must be miserable servants of men, and 


preach after which the Lord Omnes' ears itch, and that God's word cannot be preserved, and 


the church cannot remain, unless a state church regiment protects and supports it. E, 
P. 


The Authority of the Bible and the "Reformation". "It was not the Bible that founded 
the Church, but the Church that founded the Bible. It can be understood that it becomes almost 
as difficult for the Protestant of the old ilk to learn of 
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to disengage himself from the divine authority of the letter, as to the Romanist from the Church. 
It seems such a firm basis when there is before us a book wholly inspired of God, teaching all 
truth, refuting all error, resolving all controversy." - It is the old error which the "Reformation," 
which, after all, wants to be positive, keeps dragging along -like a galley-ball, that it thinks it can 
preserve the authority of the Bible - although it (namely, the "Reformation") confounds its 
inspiration. She is in error if she thinks she has preserved the authority of the Bible with her 
wiggly position "as our Reformers have established it." No, our Reformers took quite a different 
stand on the Scriptural word. (Th. BI.) 

Faith in Authority and Personal Faith (by D. Th. Bachmann in "Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift", 
Dec. 1912): "An infallible Magisterium of the Church will not be for us the authority on which 
faith is founded, nor the dogma which the Church has created in the past. We do not doubt that 
it arose from a true life movement of the Church. But surely it must not subjugate the present, 
but cannot be received by it otherwise than in free appropriation [this is also how the moderns 
express themselves! Bachmann wants to be "positive"! Ed. Scripture - the New Testament - is 
the first and fundamental witness of the life in God awakened in Christ and from Him. But [again 
a but! Red.] it belongs as such, after all, also to the past (thus again the denial of the very 
inspiration of the Scriptures! Red.) ... Thus nothing and no one remains to us but Christ Himself 
[His Word does not?! Red.]"! This is how our "positives" sway back and forth. 

(Th. BI.) 

On the occasion of the mass resignations organized by the "Komitee Konfessionslos", D. 
Philipps writes in the "Reformation": "From the point of view of the people it is certainly deeply 
to be regretted, but not from the point of view of the church. It is in accordance with truth and 
truthfulness that those who do not belong to it and do not want to belong to it should also leave 
it. The departures of the faithful are not the disease, but the symptoms or consequences of the 
disease, and under certain circumstances even the symptoms of its recovery, namely, when the 
Church's eyes open and she recognizes the state of her disease; and when, immediately after 
the departure of those who belonged to her only outwardly, she becomes aware that such 
should never have been the subjects of her work (in the assumption of sponsorships, 
ecclesiastical offices, the management of associations and institutions, etc.), but should never 
have been the subjects of her work. They were always only objects of their work, and that they 
must become all the more so now that they have left the church. Let us thank God when, through 
such experiences in our national church, we come closer to the goal and task of a missionary 
church for our own people. If the church lets those who have left go without making them objects 
of its missionary activity as in the Gentile world, then the departures will become a curse to it; 
but if it remembers its missionary task, then they can become a blessing to it. Therefore we 
openly declare our conviction that it may and must be regarded as a sign of the inner health of 
our popular church when those who do not belong to it leave. This will not be dangerous to her, 
even if hundreds of thousands, even millions, should leave. The matter 
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Christ's has never stood on masses and numbers. And when the Church of Christ first clearly 
realizes what it has failed to do, and what task the Lord has set for it in the present time; when 
it will not further deceive itself into thinking that they, whom it would so gladly like to regard as 
subjects of its work, must be nothing but mere objects of its work, then, by God's grace and 
assistance, a process of recovery may take its beginning." - The best service would be done to 
the church by the "Non-Denominational Committee" if it could induce the nondenominational 
theologians to leave. E. P. 


The formula of commitment established by the Bavarian General Synod in 1909 for candidates 
for preaching ministry entering the service of the Protestant Regional Church of Bavaria on the 
right bank of the Rhine has now been sanctioned by sovereign decree. It reads: "I N. N. promise 
that in the sermons, lessons and other functions assigned to me or taken over by me, of 
whatever kind they may be, | will carefully proclaim the revealed doctrine of the Holy Gospel 
according to the confession of our Evangelical Lutheran Church purely and loudly, will not 
deviate from it in any way with knowledge, let alone contradict it or give offence by uncertain 
and doubtful doctrines which are not in accordance with the confession of my church. In doing 
so, | will omit nothing in order to establish myself ever more deeply in the knowledge of the truth 
according to the Scriptures and in the confession of my church, and to arrive at full certainty of 
faith about it, which | also hereby expressly and with signature of name undertake to strive for 
diligently in word and deed, in my study and my conduct." - Hopefully, dishonest spirits will not 
find the desired loopholes. And finally, even the best vow is of no use if its observance is not 
vigorously guarded. E. P. 


In the Bavarian press, the announcement makes the rounds, unchallenged, that Prince 
Regent Ludwig is very unpleasantly touched by the tension existing between the Reich 
government and the Center. At the same time a statement by the Regent is circulated which is 
supposed to prove where he seeks the blame for the tense relationship. On the occasion of a 
conversation between the Prince and a "high personage," which dealt with the possibility of the 
rejection of the military bill by the Ultramontanes, this personage is said to have said: "Royal 
Highness, all this is the consequence of the Bavarian Jesuit decree." To this the Regent is said 
to have replied, "| know that, and it is embarrassing enough to me; with my will it would not have 
happened." Thus, in addition to the almost universal condemnation of Hertling's advance, which 
found counter-love only at the Centre, there would also come that from so high a mouth. Now it 
is also explicable why the "Bayrische Staatszeitung" advocates the military bill with such fervor 
and cannot find words enough to warn against its rejection. Hertling fears that he will have to 
bear the responsibility if the Center does not allow itself to be instructed and in its anger causes 
the expansion of the national military force to fail. (Wbg.) 

A new dogma. On the occasion of his 78th birthday on June 2, Pope Pius X, who exhibited 
all the symptoms of mental decrepitude due to calcification of the hair-thin blood vessels in the 
cerebrum, announced to those around him that he would not go to his grave. 
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without first having solemnly proclaimed the Assumption of Mary to the Christian world as an ex 
cathedra statement of faith. The Roman Church has celebrated the Feast of the Rosary and the 
legend of Mary's Ascension to Heaven since the days of Pius II (Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini). It 
was not on the property in Jerusalem, which was sold to the Emperor William II for expensive 
money as a “dormition de la vierge," that Our Lady died, according to the teaching of the 
Church, but with JEsu's favorite disciple John on Patmos. (See "The Histories of Blessed 
Catherine Emmerich," p. 82 ff.) The poetic legend is that John laid Mary's body in a 
sarcophagus, but that the next day the dead woman disappeared and her stone coffin was filled 
to the brim with fragrant roses. Titian depicted this legend in his world-famous painting "Afsunta" 
in Venice. This mystical event is celebrated by the Church through the feast of Mary on August 
15. After Pope Pius IX Mastai-Ferretti proclaimed the dogma of the immaculate conception of 
the Mother of God, born without original sin, on December 8, 1854, and that of his own and all 
popes' infallibility on August 6, 1870, Papa Sarto now wants to crown the artificial doctrinal 
edifice of the feminine cult of Mary, erected by the Society of Jesus against the tradition of the 
Dominican Order, by the solemn proclamation of the doctrine of the Assumption, which binds 
all the faithful. (Wbg.) 

The "Munchener Neuesten Nachrichten" rightly demand energetic intervention against 
the Lourdes nonsense on the occasion of the last Lourdes trial in Munich, in which the pastors 
Frick and Fink were sentenced to 300 and 200 Marks fines because of serious insults to the 
well-known pioneer against Lourdes, Dr Aigners. The State had the duty to investigate the 
Lourdes cures thoroughly in order to protect the people from such exploitations. How often do 
the police publicly warn against foreign, especially American, cure swindlers! And in our country 
Lourdeswaffle, the bottle for 1 Mark, may be sold unobjected. Countless thousands of seriously 
ill people travel to Lourdes every year, where their hopes are bitterly disappointed and, in the 
vast majority of cases, they only return sicker. Many millions of marks flow into France every 
year - for the benefit of the West? It is really high time that the State should look into this matter 
and provide the much-needed clarification, since the Catholic clergy, which would be the closest 
to this, as this last trial has proved once again, is completely failing in this respect. 

(Wbg.) 

That there is disagreement in the College of Cardinals, a cable message from Rome 
to the New York Tribune reports. The discontent 
is directed against Cardinals Merry del Val and de Lai, who manage very high-handedly. Also 
many of the cardinals were of the opinion that the suppression of Modernism was being pursued 
too vigorously and ruthlessly, that new entanglements with France, Portugal and Spain were 
being conjured up. Cardinal Rampolla is named as being at the head of the opposition. The New 
York Freeman's Journal gives the whole story 
acheeky cable lie and utters a phrase we also believe: "The Father of Lies has many apt pupils 
in the Eternal City." E. P. 

Pope Pius has another encyclical in the works, this time on the labor question. 
According to news reports from Rome, the New World... 
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he wants to impress upon Catholics the need to follow the principles set forth by Pope Leo XIII 
in his encyclical "Rerum Novarum" of May 18, 1891, against socialist propaganda. 
E.P. 


In "Catholic Germany" Father D. Nieborowski notes that the centrist Dr. Porsch has sued 
a priest for a press attack, and attaches to this the question: "Is Dr. Porsch not aware of the 
papal bull 'Quantavis diligentia,' which threatens with excommunication those who cite priests 
before secular courts? | will repeat this question until Dr. Porsch finds the courage to answer it 
as an honest Catholic." Thus our very pious take the declaration that that Motuproprio is invalid 
for Germany. And: this is what Roman compliance really looks like. (Wbg.) 


Brazil. The chief of police of Rio, who is known as a zealous Catholic churchman, had, 
according to the report of a local newspaper, ordered all his subordinates to wear a mourning 
flag during Holy Week; at the same time he released all prisoners who were not yet on trial. The 
newspaper we have in front of us rightly writes: "Both measures undoubtedly represent abuses 
. .. Never in our republic, where state and church are separate, should he exert such coercion 
on his employees. His second order is still more sharply to be called unlawful; he can only 
release convicts who have not yet been indicted, observing the forms and norms of law, and not 
on an ecclesiastical occasion. The governor in Judah, it is true, released a criminal to the people 
at the Jewish Easter, but we would rather not imitate that, Mr. Belisario, especially as you may 
have released not one 'Barabbas,' but quite a number of such dark existences, upon the people 
again." The Commissioner of Police has done no service to God or man by his high-handed 
release of the prisoners. This incident is again a proof how little understanding the so beneficial 
law of separation of church and state finds in our country even among the higher officials. 

(Ev.-Luth. Kbl. f. S.-A.) 


In what way the higher realistic schools (Realgymnasium and Oberrealschule) are 
now preferred to the humanistic Gymnasium is shown by the following statistics for the years 
1908 to 1912. In Prussia, during these five years, the number of newly founded humanistic 
Gymnasiums increased by only three per cent (and this means a step backwards in comparison 
with the general increase in population), whereas the number of Realgymnasiums increased by 
35.5 per cent and that of Oberrealschulen by 36 per cent, i.e. 12 times as much. The gymnasia 
stand still more unfavourably in respect of the attendance figures. The number of pupils has 
increased: in the Gymnasien by 2.1 per cent, in the Realgymnasien by 33.5 per cent and in the 
Oberrealschulen by 36.7 per cent. Equally striking differences can be seen in the number of 
school-leaving examinations; the number of school-leavers has increased: in the Gymnasiums 
by 4.7 per cent, in the Realgymnasiums by 65.4 per cent (i.e. 14 times as much as in the 
Gymnasiums), but in the Oberrealschulen by as much as 69.6 per cent. Most striking, however, 
is the difference among the so-called extraneous students, that is, 
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among those who, without having been pupils of a higher educational institution, take the school- 
leaving examination; the anxiety of these examinees has decreased in the given period by 33.2 
in the humanistic grammar schools, but has increased in the Oberrealschulen'by 26.9 per cent, 
and in the Realgymnasien even by 138.2 per cent! (D. A. G.) 

The essence of liberal Judaism is characterized by Dr. Joseph Wohlgemuth, lecturer at 
the Rabbinical Seminary in Berlin, in his "Guidelines for a Program for Liberal Judaism" in the 
following manner: 1) Liberal Judaism, as far as its religious doctrine is concerned, is closer to 
liberal Christianity than to historical Judaism, a) It has the same conception of the historical 
foundations and the historical development of religion in general and of Judaism in particular, b) 
It shares with it essentially the dogmatics, c) It agrees with it in the rejection of the all-dominating 
and fundamental principle of historical Judaism. 2) Liberal Judaism, as far as religious life is 
concerned, cannot be regarded as a religious community which regulates its life according to 
principles. Liberal Judaism has not acquired this view of the history of religion in its own work, 
but has simply taken it over from the results of the research in the history of religion of liberal 
Protestant theology. Liberal Judaism was therefore very close to liberal Christianity. Whoever 
knows even one of the books under consideration, such as Harnack's "Essence of Christianity," 
knows that all Jewish teachings presented in his "Guidelines for a Program for Liberal Judaism" 
are attributed to the Christian religion, whereby it is indifferent whether Harnack has taken 
everything specifically dogmatic from Christianity and constructed a Christianity that has never 
been a reality in the nineteen centuries of the history of the Christian Church. Dr. Wohlgemuth 
calls this "Judo-Liberal Protestant Christianity" a new religion. - What Harnack and the liberal 
Christian theologians will say to this judgment of their Jewish comrade-in-arms. (E. K. Z.) 

A previously unknown letter by Nietzsche. The following letter, written on December 
11, 1888, shortly before the outbreak of insanity in Turin, and addressed to the music writer Dr. 
Fuchs in Danzig, was recently reported by the "Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung": "| have never 
come close to experiencing such a time as from the beginning of September until today. The 
most outrageous tasks light as a game; health like the weather, coming out daily with 
irrepressible brightness and lightness. | may not tell what all has been finished: all is finished. 
Next year the world will be upside down: after the old God has abdicated, | will rule the world 
from now on. . . . Wouldn't you have a little warlike whim? It would be extremely desirable to me 
if one of the spiritual musicians would now publicly take sides with me as an anti-Wagnerian and 
throw down the gauntlet to the Bayreuthers! A little pamphlet in which nothing but new and 
decisive things would be said about me, with a useful application in individual cases? Music, 
what do you think of that? . . . Tell me about yourself, dear friend - | have time, | have ears. . . . 
Greetings most sincerely . . ...the beast." - This letter already speaks very clearly of madness. 

E. P. 
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Something about the parables of our Lord, especially about 
their threefold purpose. 


What in our German Bible is quite appropriately called a parable, because in such 
a speech one thing is compared with another, is called in the basic text TapaBoAn (of 
which in the English Bible parable), that is, a composition. "It is often assumed that the 
purpose for which two things are set side by side is, that they may be compared 
one with the other. .. . This notion of comparison is not necessarily included in the 
word. .... . The notion of putting forth is retained in the whole family of cognate 
words, as mapdBoroc, zapafodwe, but not for the purpose of comparison, which is 
only the accident, not of the essence of the word. .... . The chief Latin writers are 
not agreed in their rendering of napafoA7. Cicero represents it by collatio; Seneca, 
by imago;- Quintilian, by similitudo." (Trench, Notes on the Parables of our Lord, 
p. 1.) In the Gospel of John the word zapaBoAn does not occur; it escapes 
does not hold any of the parables of Jesus, which are reported under this name by 
Matthew, Mark and Luke. But John also has quite a number of parable-like outbreaks, 
beginnings which can easily be developed into full parables. One such speech, the parable 
of the good shepherd, John 10:6 calls trapoipia. This word is not used by the three first 
evangelists, but at least in this place it is to be taken as precisely a synonymon of 
TrapaBoAn. In the English Bible, then, it is, "This parable spake Jesus"; in our Bible, "This 
saying spake JEsus." In a similar connection and sense trapoiyia is still found in 16, 25 
(twice) and 29, where Luther translates it by saying, the English Bible by "proverb." 

It seems that not all parables of the Lord were written by the evangelists. What 
John 20, 30 says about the wonders 
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When Jesus says: "Jesus also did many other signs in the presence of His disciples, 
which are not written in this book", we can also apply this to the speeches, also to 
the parables of Jesus. At the end of his Gospel (21:25) John says expressly that his 
remark in the previous chapter does not apply only to the miracles, but to the whole 
activity of Jesus. "There are also many other things which JEsus did, which, if they 
should be written one by one, | fear the world would not comprehend the books to 
describe." These are the closing words of the Gospel of St. John, and so of the 
Gospels in general, for John wrote last, and everywhere presupposes the three first 
Gospels. His speeches also belong to the area of JEsu's actions. Joh. 8, 28: "I do 
nothing of myself, but as my Father has taught me, so | speak." The meaning of the 
final remark of Joh. 21 is therefore: Jesus did and spoke many things, which we four 
evangelists did not write out. - That the evangelists only gave a selection of parables, 
though an abundant and excellent selection, is indicated by such passages as Matth. 
13, 34: "Jesus spoke all these things to the people in parables, and without parables 
He did not speak to them," and Matth. 22, 1: "And Jesus answered and spoke to 
them again in parables." But then only one parable is written, the one about the royal 
wedding. Mark closes ch. 4 a series/ which does not contain so many parables as 
the corresponding series in Matthew, but in which he also reports one, which is 
neither found in Matthew nor Luke, v. 33 s. with the words: "And by many such 
parables he told them the word, after they could hear it; and without a parable he 
spake nothing unto them." So he only wants to have supplied some excellent 
samples.1) 

Some of the parables were repeated by the Lord on various occasions, 
sometimes with slight changes in the image or in the interpretation, or in both. The 
parable of the man who owned a flock of a hundred sheep and now went after a 
single stray sheep, while he left 99 on the mountains (according to Matthew) or in 
the desert (according to Luke), was addressed by the Lord to his disciples according 
to Matth. 18 to his disciples to make it clear to them that God was very interested in 
the salvation of a little child and that they should therefore be careful not to lead a 
child astray by giving him trouble. 


1) "In addition to our recorded parables, Papias, a hearer of St. John, professed to 
have received by tradition certain other parables of our Lord's (Cévac aapapPodne, 
Eusebius H. E. 3, 39, calls them) which he recorded in his lost book: An Account of the 
Lord's Savings." (Trench. p. 29.) 
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Lost penny addressed to enemies, to illustrate to them the joy of God at the 
repentance of one sinner, some publican and vicious servant, and thus to repudiate 
the rebuke which they had pronounced against Christ in the words, "This one 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them." 

It is not easy to formulate an exact and complete definition of the parables of 
Jesus. "Writers who have had occasion to define a parable have found it no easy 
task to give such a satisfying definition as should omit none of its distinctive 
marks, and at the same time include nothing superfluous and merely accidental." 
(Trench, p. 1.) Trench then prefers not to give a definition, but only to indicate how 
the parable differs from the fable, the myth, the proverb, and the allegory. But a 
definition is nevertheless desirable. But one should only use the parables of the Lord 
which are available in Scripture to establish such a definition. The BEncyclopedia 
Britannica (sub tit. Fable), which does not allow all the distinctions given by Bishop 
Trench, is certainly right when, after stating that it is difficult to draw a precise line 
between parable and fable in profane literature and among ecclesiastical writers, it 
writes of the parables in the Gospels: "The parables of the New Testament may 
well be set in a class by themselves." Trench describes p. 48 ff. "parables besides 
those in the Scripture," e. g. those of the Jewish rabbis and of the Church Fathers, 
also inserts a number of samples, and thus makes it clear that nothing can be found 
in human writings which can be put together (i. e., not even defined together) in a 
class with the parables of JEsu. The definition, which is already found many times 
in the Fathers of the Church, and also in the teachers of our Church, "Parabola' est, 
si qua res verisimilis ut gesta narratur, quae tamen vere gesta non est, ad 
illustrandam rem spiritualem," or: "Artificiosa rei quasi gestae narratio ad aliud 
quid significandum" does not by any means cover all the discourses which the Lord 
JEsus Himself or one of the evangelists called parables; it does not even exactly fit 
the narrow circle of parables which were first thought of in establishing that definition. 
For example, the sowing of the sower in the fourfold field cannot be declared to be 
only a probable thing that never actually happened. The Lord did not have in mind a 
certain farmer and a certain piece of land, but what he tells in the parable was not 
merely probable, but in all its parts had undoubtedly often really happened before 
the eyes of his hearers. - A compilation of all our Lord's parables is interesting 
enough in itself; it shows us how popular this very mode of teaching was with the 
Lord, also places the 
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The purpose of this teaching is the first to enable us to formulate an accurate definition. 
So let us first visualize all the parables of the Lord by short titles and then look for a 
description that covers them all. 

A. The greater parables, which are announced as such by the Lord Himself 
or introduced as such by the respective evangelist or, if both are not done, are 
nevertheless marked as such by the way of reporting: 1. of the fourfold field, Matth. 13, 1- 
23; Mark. 4, 1-20; Luk. 8, 4-18. 2. Of the tares among the wheat, Matth. 13, 24-30, with 
the interpretation, v. 36-43. 3. Of the mustard seed, Matth. 13, 31. 32; Mark. 4, 30-32; 
Luk. 13, 18. 19. 4. Of the leaven, Matth. 13, 33; Luk. 13, 20. 21. 5. Of the treasure hid in 
the field, Matth. 13, 44. 6. Of the pearl of great price, Matth. 13, 45. 46. 7. Of the net full 
of good and bad fish, Matth. 18, 47-50. 8. Of the seed that germinated without man's help, 
Mark. 4, 26-29. 9. of the lost sheep, Matth. 18, 12-14; Luk. 15, 3-7. 10. of the lost penny, 
Luk. 15, 8-10. 11. of the shalik servant, Matth. 18, 23-35. 12. of the workers in the 
vineyard, Matth. 20, 1-16. 13. of the two sons who were to work in the vineyard, Matth. 
21, 28-31. 14. of the wicked husbandmen, Matth. 21, 33-46; Mark. 12, 1-12; Luk. 20, 9- 
19. 15. Of the royal wedding, Matth. 22, 1-14. 16. Of the great supper, Luk. 14, 15-24. 17. 
Of the ten virgins, Matth. 25, 1-13. 18. Of the three servants, to whom the Lord entrusted 
his money, Matth. 25, 14-30. 19. Of the ten servants, to whom a nobleman entrusted his 
money, Luk. 19, 11-27. 20. A series of short parables, in which the disciples are exhorted 
to be always ready for Christ's return, under pictures of servants, to whom the Lord 
entrusted His house, His goods, Mark. 13, 34-37; Luk. 12, 35 ff.; 13, 24 ff.; Matth. 24, 45- 
51. 21. Two parables that contain an admonition to humility (do not want to sit on top) and 
a warning against selfishness (do not invite rich people), Luk. 14, 7-14. 22. Of the Lord 
who comes from work and commands His servant to prepare the meal without thanking 
Him for the execution of the command, Luk. 17, 7-10. 

The following parables, which are all found in Luke, contain the history of an 
individual, sketches from the life of a man, also the representation of the state of a man's 
soul, so that in many such parables, instead of the interpretation of the parable, an 
application, a general one, and especially that to one's own person is required. Not in all 
cases is the parable introduced by the evangelist as such, but in every case it is indicated 
that an interpretation or application is intended; where even the latter is lacking, it is nota 
parable, but simple historical narrative. 
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It is not forbidden to interpret and apply a story, a miracle of the Lord, in the interpretation 
of a text. It is also not forbidden to interpret and apply a story or miracle of the Lord in the 
interpretation of a text, e.g. the story of the calming of the storm on the sea to the church, 
the cleansing of the leper to the cleansing of sins; but these stories must not be counted 
as parables, they are not intended and marked as such. - (23) Of two debtors, to both of 
whom the usurer forgave their debt, Luk 7:41-43, not announced as a parable, but marked 
as such by the context. 24. of the good Samaritan, Luk. 10, 30-37. the same is true of him 
as of No. 23. 25. of the man whose field had borne abundantly, Luk. 12, 16-21. is 
introduced, "He told them a parable." 26. of the lord of the vineyard, who was about to cut 
down a fig-tree, but was entreated to let it stand a year longer, Luk. 13:6-9. v. 6: "But he 
told them this parable." 27. of the Prodigal Son, Luk 15:11-32. the same is true of him as 
of n. 23. 28. of the Unjust Steward, Luk 16:1-15. it is not said to be a parable, but wv. 8 
and 9 give the interpretation, and wv. 10-15, which do not belong to the pericope of the 
9th Sunday after Trinity, but may nevertheless be referred to in preaching, contain an 
important application. 29. of the rich man and poor Lazarus, Luk 16:19-31. told without 
any introductory or concluding remark. But the key to the application is in the conclusion 
of the story itself, in the words of Abraham, v. 29. 31. 30. Of the judge who was moved 
by the persistent entreaty of a widow to grant her wish, Luk 18:1-8. v. 1 introduces, "But 
he told them a parable, that one should pray always, and not be slack." To this is added 
a general application from the Lord Himself in the closing words. 31. of the Pharisee and 
publican, Luk 18, 9-14. v. 9: "But he spake ... such a parable." To this special kind of 
parables, as they are especially found in Luke, also belongs the one already mentioned 
under No. 19 because of its similarity to No. 18, Luk. 19, 11-27. Many commentators find 
here a piece of contemporary history, an incident from the life of the arche laus.2) The 
narration is introduced v. 11: "Now as they listened, he continued to tell a parable." 

B. Brief Allusions to Parables. In addition to the larger and more complete parables, 
the gospels contain many expressions similar to a parable or suggestive of a parable. 


2) Spoken as this parable was at or in the neighborhood of Jericho, where stood the magnificent 
palace which Archelaus built, his example may very easily have presented itself to the Lord." (Trench, 
p. 514.) 
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The text is a collection of expressions and turns of phrase, as it were short 
beginnings of parables, as they also occur in a similar way in professional writers. 
The Roman rhetorician Quintilianus therefore speaks of a fabella brevior. An 
example of how such short parables are used by the people in extemporaneous 
conversation is given by the centurion of Capernaum Matth. 8, 9, where he 
illustrates the power of the word of Christ by the power of his own words of 
command. More often the evangelists call such short parable-like phrases parables. 
Matth. 13, 52, for example, the Lord compares a competent scribe with a 
householder who brings forth new and old things out of his treasure; and then the 
evangelist writes v. 53: "When Jesus had finished these parables." It may be that 
the Lord in His discourse further elaborated and interpreted the picture, but here 
the short approach is nevertheless also counted among the parables. Especially 
striking is Matth. 15, 11. In the speech of the Lord: "What goes into the mouth does 
not defile a man, but what goes out of the mouth defiles a man" we would hardly 
find even a hint of a parable. The speech of the Lord does not seem to be 
incomprehensible to us. But there is a picture in the fact that the Lord, as Luther 
says, "contrasts the two words "to go out" and "to come in" very beautifully and 
artfully". And Peter finds in it a parable, the interpretation of which he asks of the 
Lord in the name of all the disciples. The Lord does reprove the disciples that they 
still have to ask for an interpretation. "Are ye also yet without understanding?" saith 
he; but he then follows it with a detailed interpretation, an interpretation for which 
we must thank the Lord even to this day. In this interpretation are the well-known, 
important words: "Come out of the heart," etc. Cf. the parallel Mark. 7, 14-23, where 
v. 16 is the call to attention, which is often used in parables: "If anyone has ears to 
hear, let him hear!" 

As we did before with the longer and more complete parables, we will now 
also give a complete list of these parabolae breviores; one or the other may have 
been overlooked: That a kingdom cannot stand if it is at variance with itself, Matth. 
12, 25 f.; Luk. 11, 17 f.; Mark. 3, 23 ff. That a strong man's household goods cannot 
be taken from him unless he is first overcome, Matth. 12, 29; Mark. 3, 27; Luk. 11, 
21 f. That the tree is known by its fruit, Matth. 7, 16 ff; 12, 33 ff; Luk. 6, 43 f. That 
JEsu disciples are His real relatives, Matth. 12, 49, with the interpretation, v. 50; 
Mark. 3, 31-35; Luk. 8, 20 f. It is said of plants that the heavenly Father planted or 
did not plant, Matth. 15, 13, of blind ladders for the blind, Matth. 15, 14; Luk. 6, 39; 
of acamel that goes more easily through the eye of a needle 
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The Lord speaks of His suffering as a cup that He would drink, a baptism that He 
would be baptized with, Matth. 20, 22 f.; Luk. 12, 50; Mark. 10, 38 f.; Matth. 26, 39. 
42; Joh. 18, 11. 10, 38 f.; Matth. 26, 39. 42; Joh. 18, 11. He wanted to gather the 
children of Jerusalem like a hen gathers her chicks, Matth. 23, 37; Luk. 13, 34. 
Whoever wants to build a tower should first estimate the costs; if a prince wants to 
go to war, he should consider whether he is a match for the opponent, Luk. 14, 28 
ff. The interpretation comes from the context, namely, that one should consider the 
discomforts of discipleship before deciding for Christ. To the apostles the Lord 
makes their task clear by the expression: "I will make you fishers of men", Matth. 4, 
19; Mark. 1, 17. 1, 17. "You will be fishers of men", Luk. 5, 10. The Lord tells His 
disciples: "You are the salt of the earth", "the light of the world". "A light is not put 
under a bushel, or under a table, or under a vessel, or under a bench, or in a secret 
place, but upon a candlestick," Matth. 5, 13 ff.; Mark. 4, 21; Luk. 8, 16; 11, 33; 14, 
34 f. Christ compares eternal damnation to imprisonment for debt, to which man is 
condemned until he has paid the last farthing, Matth. 5, 26; to utter darkness, where 
there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth, Matth. 8, 12; 13, 42. 50; 24, 51; 25, 30; 
Luk. 13, 28. JEsus compares Himself to a rock on which His church is founded, 
Matth. 16, 18; likewise His word; he who accepts it and does it builds on the rock, 
the others build on sand, Matth. 7, 24 ff; Luk. 6, 48 ff. The Lord compares the fight 
against sinful lust with cutting off and plucking out the members of the body, Matth. 
5, 29 ff; 18, 8 f.; 19, 12; Mark. 9, 43. 45. 47. Those who have not found a parable in 
these speeches have gone astray and have mutilated themselves in their bodies, 
which can by no means be approved. The Lord compares Himself to a physician, 
His patients are the penitent sinners, the self-righteous have no need of Him, Matth. 
9, 12 f.; Mark. 2, 17; Luk. 5, 31 f. Christ compares His disciples to wedding parties 
who do not fast as long as -the bridegroom is with them, Matth. 9, 15; Mark. 2, 19 
f.; Luk. 5, 34. The same parable is applied by John the Baptist, Joh. 3, 29. The Lord 
speaks of mending an old garment, of putting -es must into old wineskins as 
improper undertakings, Matth. 9, 16 f.; Luk. 5, 36 (there this speech is called a 
parable); Mark. 2, 21. The missionary work of the church is a harvest, the 
missionaries are harvesters, Matth. 9, 37; Luk. 10, 2. The Lord sends His disciples 
like sheep among wolves; they should be wise as serpents, but without falsehood 
like doves, Matth. 10, 16. The Lord did not come to send peace, but the sword and 
discord, Matth. 10, 34; Luk. 
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12, 51. The walk in faith and godliness is a pilgrimage on a narrow way to the narrow gate; 
the unbeliever walks on a broad way to the wide gate, Matth. 7, 13 ff.; Luk. 13, 24. - The 
false prophets are wolves in sheep's clothing, Matth. 7, 15. John the Baptist is not a reed 
which the wind weaves to and fro, Matth. 11, 7. - The nagging enemies the Lord compares 
to children who spoil the game, Matth. 11, 16 f.; the interpretation v. 18 f.; Luk. 7, 31 ff. The 
Lord compares the entrance into the discipleship of Jesus with taking up His yoke, Matth. 
11, 29 f. As we draw conclusions about the coming weather from the appearances of the 
atmosphere, so we should learn to interpret the signs of the times, Matth. 16, 2. 3; Luk. 12, 
54-56. The Lord compares His return with the appearance of lightning, with the burglary of 
a thief, Matth. 24, 27. 43. By the fig tree we recognize the nearness of spring, so the 
nearness of Judgment Day by the occurrence of the announced signs, Matth. 24, 32 f.; 
Mark. 13, 28 f.; Luk. 21, 29 ff. In Matthew and Mark the Lord himself, in Luke the evangelist 
calls this speech a parable. The separation of the righteous from the unrighteous in 
judgment is compared by Jesus to the separation of the sheep from the goats, Matth. 25, 
32 f. To make us sure that our prayers will be answered, Christ holds up a man who granted 
a request to his friend only because of his impudent lust, Luk. 11, 5-8; and a father who 
will not offer his son a stone for bread, a snake for a fish, Matth. 7, 9 f.; Luk. 11, 11-13. The 
eye is expected to impart light to the whole body; if the eye fails the man, the whole body 
must be dark, Matth. 6, 22 f.; Luk. 11, 34. Christ compares the hypocritical Pharisees to 
covered or whitewashed gravediggers, Luk. 11, 44; Matth. 23, 27 f. He warns against the 
leaven of the Pharisees, the false teaching and hypocrisy, Matth. 16, 6-12; Mark. 8, 15-21; 
Luk. 12, 1. We should make for ourselves sacks that do not grow old, seek a treasure that 
does not decrease, that no thief can rob, no rust, no moth can destroy, Matth. 6, 19 ff; Luk. 
12, 33. The Lord speaks of the prudence of the man who comes to terms with his adversary 
while still on the way to becoming a prince, reconciles in time, Luk. 12, 58. One cannot 
love two masters, serve two masters, Matth. 6, 24; with a detailed interpretation in the 
following, Luk. 16, 13. The Lord compares the unkind judging and rebuking of the neighbor 
to pulling a splinter out of another's eye, the overlooking of one's own faults to letting a 
beam sit in one's own eye, Matth. 7, 3-5; Luk. 6, 41 f. It is similar when one wants to be 
precise in indifferent things, but in necessary things he acts carelessly, unscrupulously; he 
"sifts gnats and swallows camels", Matth. 23, 24. The Pre- 
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The Lord compares the preaching of the gospel to the sure and impenitent with giving the 
sanctuary to dogs and casting pearls before swine, Matth. 7, 6. Grotius remarks that this is 
a fabella brevior, as the rhetoricians called it. 3) The words, "Let the dead bury their dead," 
Matth. 8, 22; Luk. 9, 60, are also probably best to be taken as a parable-like speech, and 
so to be interpreted: We should not let ourselves be kept from necessary and important 
things by things that are not our profession, that others can take care of. In the same context 
and in the same sense is the other parable: "He that putteth his hand to the plow, and 
looketh back, 4) is not fit for the kingdom of God," Luk 9:62. Luther remarks on this, "One 
must not let dead, lost works keep him from following Christ." The disciple and servant must 
not expect a more considerate treatment than the Lord and Master, Matth. 10, 24 f.; Luk. 
6, 40; Joh. 13, 16. The HErr reminds again of this word Joh. 15, 20. - A noteworthy parable 
also lies in the word "cross" to designate the sufferings, the martyrdom of the disciples of 
JEsu. Already before His own crucifixion the Lord used this word as a terminus technicus 
for the naming of the Christian sufferings, Matth. 10, 38; 16, 24; Mark. 8, 34; 10, 21; Luk. 
9, 23. - By carnal security a Christian makes it easy for the devil to take the heart again; 
this is like decorating the house for him and sweeping it with brooms, Matth. 12, 44; Luk. 
11, 25. If a blind man leads a blind man, this can only have an evil outcome, Luk. 6, 39 (is 
there called a parable); Matth. 15, 14. But here Peter's request, v. 15: "Interpret this parable 
to us," does not refer to v. 14, but to the parable further back, v. 11 (of going out and coming 
in). The parable: "It is not fine," etc., Matth. 15, 26; Mark. 7, 27, the little woman with great 
faith understood very well, and answered fitly in the figurative. Cf. in both places the 
following verse. The Lord speaks of the key of the kingdom of heaven Matth. 16, 19; in the 
same sense of binding and loosing, Matth. 18, 18; and of the scribes and Pharisees He 
says that by their false teaching (Matth. 23, 13) and by false interpretation of the divine 
word (Luk. 11, 52: "key of knowledge") they shut up the kingdom of heaven to men. The 
power of faith over all hostile powers the Lord compares with the moving of mountains, 
Matth. 17, 20; 21, 21; Mark. 11, 23, or with the moving of a mountain. 


3) "There is some reason for the fault which Calov finds with Grotius, though he 
is only too ready to find fault (?), for commonly using fabula and fabella in speaking of 
our Lord's parables, words which certainly have an unpleasant sound in the ear." (Trench, 


p. 5.) 
4) That is what the text says, not, as is often quoted: withdraw it. 
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The necessity of a quick spiritual escape from the destruction of the last days is illustrated 
by the escape from the city to the mountains, from the roof of the house or from the field 
into the distance. That in this we are to ask God to remove special hindrances of 
circumstance and time, is made clear in the case of pregnant women and nursing 
mothers, in the escape in winter or on the Sabbath, Matth. 24, 16-20; Mark. 13, 15-18; 
Luk. 17, 31; 21, 21-23. All these speeches are easily explained and well applied when 
considered as parables, while otherwise the interpretation is difficult. - Herod, the 
treacherous murderer, is called a fox by the Lord, Luk. 13, 32. 

In the gospel of John there are many, very sweet parables of this kind: 2, 19 the 
Lord calls his body a temple; 4, 10 his word living water; 4, 32. 34 his work, which was 
given to him by God, his food; he admonishes the disciples 6, 27, that they should work 
food, which is not perishable, but abides in eternal life; he himself gives the interpretation 
V. 29. - 6, 35 ff; 48. 50 f. he declares himself to be the bread of life, v. 55 f. his flesh to 
be the right food, his blood the right drink. 8, 12; 9, 5; 12, 35. 46 he speaks of himself as 
the light of the world. His crucifixion he calls his exaltation, 3, 14; 8, 28; 12, 32. - He calls 
himself the door to the sheep, 10, 7. 9; the good shepherd of the sheep, 10, 12. 14; comp. 
Matth. 9, 36; Mark. 6, 34; Matth. 10, 6; 15, 24. - Joh. 12, 24 the Lord compares His body 
to a grain of wheat; 15, 1-6 Himself to a vine, the disciples to branches. His dying He 
describes in such a way that the disciples "shall not see" Him, His resurrection that they 
"shall see" Him, 16, 16 ff. This speech he himself calls v. 25 (his disciples v. 29) 
mapotpia, a proverb, a parable-like speech, which needs interpretation. - 

In the parables, therefore, by no means in all cases is the so-called Trpdtaoic, the 
corpus, the image, or the first part an event chosen from ordinary life, or merely invented, 
but often the history of a man, traits from his life, representation of his state of soul, his 
temporal and eternal destiny. A definition covering all cases would therefore have to be 
something like this: A parable is a speech of the Lord, in which he presents an event from 
ordinary life, or the history, the condition of a man, in order to present things of the 
kingdom of God, of spiritual life, or generally applicable heavenly truths, doctrines, 
admonitions, warnings, consolations to us in a vivid way. 

Fr.Brust. 
(To be continued.) 
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The first appearance of the Roman Church in North America 
and religious liberty. 


(Continued.) 
3. The Swedish settlement on the Delaware. 

The 17th century marked the beginning of the era of colonial foundings in North 
America. Virginia, the New England states, New York, Maryland, and Delaware were 
settled. Unfortunately, the English colonists lacked the realization that in order for a 
country to prosper, it was necessary to keep civil and spiritual matters apart, to separate 
church and state. Their intention, therefore, was not to establish purely civil communities, 
but to found Christian colonies. They were of the opinion that the state not only had to 
keep peace and order in the country, but that it also had to work through its laws to make 
the people devout, Christian and orthodox. Thus, in Virginia and New England, certain 
burdensome ordinances, even exceptional laws against those of other faiths, came into 
being. One of the leaders of the Pilgrim Fathers, Nathaniel Ward, for example, says: "I 
dare aver that God does nowhere in His Word tolerate Christian states to give 
toleration to such adversaries of His Truth, if they have power in their hands to 


suppress them." (Cobb, The Rise of Rel. Liberty in Am., p. 68.) - Now there is a ray 
of hope in the colony of Lutheran Swedes on the Delaware. Not only did Luther once 
speak the word of religious liberty, but the church which bears his name affirmed it in its 
confessional document, the Book of Concord of 1580: "Therefore we also herewith testify 
before God Almighty and all Christendom that our mind and opinion is not at all to give 
cause by this Christian comparison for some complaint and persecution of the poor 
oppressed Christians; For as we have a special compassion for them out of Christian love, 
so we have an abhorrence and every displeasure with the raging of the persecutors, and 
do not wish to partake of this blood altogether, which no doubt will be required of the 
hands of the persecutors on the great day of the Lord, before the serious and severe 
judgment seat of God, and for which they will also have to give a severe account." (Miller, 
p. 18.) Such were the minds of the people who wished to found a Swedish colony on the 
Delaware. Gustavus Adolphus II had long since recognized the usefulness, indeed the 
necessity, of colonies for Sweden. On the advice of the Dutchman William Usselinx, the 
Swedish West India Company was created in 1624 and granted a charter in 1626. The 
great German war and the death of Gustavus Adolphus (1632) prevented the execution 
of the plan. Oxenstierna took over the project as a legacy 
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of his late master. In 1637 Peter Minnewit led the settlers to New Sweden. Israel 
Aurelius informs us from the "Instructions" of 1639 as the 26th paragraph: "Above 
all things shall the government consider and see to it that divine service be 
zealously performed according to the unaltered Augsburg Confession and the 
ceremonies of the Swedish Church. .. . But as far as re- lates the Holland colonists" 
(these were the only ones then considered) "that live and settle under the 
government of Her Majesty and the Swedish Crown, the Governor shall not 
disturb them in the indulgence granted them, as to the exercise of the Reformed 
religion according to the aforesaid Royal Charter." (Old South Leafl. IV, No. 96: 
The Founding of New Sweden, pp. 16. 18.) Whether the word "Royal Charter" 
refers to the original Charter of Gustavus Adolphus of 1624, or to a new Charter 
then issued by the Councillors of Christendom (1640), it is at any rate older by a 
decade or more than the much-mentioned and little-known "Act concerning 
Religion" (1649) of Maryland, and is especially without the exceptions and penal 
provisions of the Maryland writing. Zimmermann says: "In the whole 17th century 
there was no colony within the territory of the present United States which was more 
intelligently chosen and more viable than New Sweden". (4000 Years of Am. 
History, p. 76.) The Dutch seized New Sweden in 1655. As Reformed, they had a 
different spirit from the Lutherans. The latter gave them fines and imprisonment in 
New Amsterdam, until in 1684 the English sovereignty put an end to this being. 


4. Roger Williams. 


Roger Williams founded Providence in 1638 "for a shelter for persons 
distressed for' conscience." (Bancroft, Hist, of U. St. |, 379.) In 1644 he obtained 
acharter for "Providence Plantation," and in the first legislative session the following 
law was passed: "And now to the end that we may give each to other 
(notwithstanding our different consciences, touching the truth as in Jesus) as good 
and hopeful assurance as we are able touching each man's peaceable and quiet 
enjoyment of his lawful right and liberty" (thereupon in the act followed the code 
of civil laws, which concluded with the words): "And otherwise than this (what is 
herein forbidden) all men may walk as their consciences persuade them, every one 
in the name of his God. And let the lambs of the Most High walk in this colony 
without molestation in the name of Jehovah, their God, for ever and ever." (Cobb, 
Rise of Rei. Lib. in Am., p. 431.) A very excellent account of the difference of 
worldly and spiritual rights is given in a letter of Roger Williams, published in 
"Narragansett Club Publi- 
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cations" (VI, 278) and in Channing, "History of the United States" (I, 397). For 
neighboring Rhode Island, it was not until 1663 that a charter was obtained: "No 
person within said colony, at any time hereafter, shall be anywise molested, 
punished, disqualified, or called in question for any differences of opinion in 
matters of religion. Every person may at all times freely and fully enjoy his own 
judgment and conscience in matters of religious discernments." (Cobb, Rise of 
Rei. Lib. in Am., p. 436.) This, of course, is quite different from the running of the 
gauntlet in the law of Maryland, which teems with penal provisions from beginning 
to end. So it is not in Maryland, but in Delaware and in Providence, that we have 
the first toleration laws in the territory of the United States. With religious liberty, civil 
liberty usually went hand in hand. (Law for Pennsylvania od. Narr. of Early Am. 
Hist. Narr. of E. Pa., W. New Jersey, and Del, p. 379. For Western New Jersey, 
see p. 193.) 


5. Maryland. 


a. The founding of the colony of Maryland. Maryland is peremptorily called a 
"Catholic" colony. This may be true in a certain respect, inasmuch as the founders 
of the plantation were Catholics who would only have liked to establish a Catholic 
community there, and inasmuch as in the first period the Catholics, although they 
were from the beginning and always in a very considerable numerical minority, 
nevertheless knew how to control everything and made sure that the Protestants 
could not arise. For the rest, Maryland was not at all different from other English 
provinces in the New World. 

The foundation and settlement of an American "plantation" at that time first 
required a royal charter and then not insignificant funds. Only very influential and 
very wealthy people could dare to undertake such an enterprise. Success brought 
the Protector and his family almost royal honors and great profit. George Calvert, a 
personal friend of James | and one of the two Secretaries of State, wanted to 
establish a domain in America for his family. He had already been involved in the 
founding of the very first English colony of Virginia. Now he acquired land for himself 
in Newfoundland and established a colony, Avalon. At first it was Protestant, but 
after George Calvert's apostasy to the Roman Church in 1624 it became Catholic. 
Probably as a result of his change of religion, Calvert resigned his secretaryship. 
His successor in office paid him £6000 to hold him harmless, and the king not only 
made him a member of his Privy Council, but also raised him to the Irish nobility as 
Lord Baltimore, having previously been given large estates taken from 
disenfranchised Irishmen. Baltimore brought 
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a winter in Avalon. He had to tell himself that his planting would be quite unprofitable 
in the freezing climate, and turned his eye to a more southern tract of country. From 
once he arrived at Jamestown, in the colony of Virginia, in October, 1629, with his 
family and 40 colonists. The Virginians did not think well of him; they feared that he 
wished to establish an imperium in imperio among them. Thus, in accordance with 
the law, they administered to him the oath of allegiance and the oath of supremacy. 
The latter demanded the recognition of the king as "the only supreme governor in 
his realm and dominions in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things or causes". This 
oath dated from Elizabeth's time and was intended as a weapon against treason. 
Lord Baltimore would not take this oath, but would take another which he had 
composed himself. The authorities did not agree and demanded that he leave the 
province. This was done. But the Virginians rejoiced too soon; the lord had probably 
taken advantage of the opportunity to explore the surrounding coast lands for their 
value for colonization purposes. 

Returning to England, he requested from the king a still unsettled part of 
Virginia. Now the Virginia Company had been dissolved in 1624. All land that had 
not yet been granted reverted to the Crown. King Charles |, who had ruled since 
1625, could give it to anyone who had known how to curry his favor. A favorite, Sir 
Robert Heath, received the southern part of the province under the name of 
"Carolana"; the better, the northern part, was given to Baltimore. The king intended 
to call this line "Mariana" in honor of Queen Maria Henrietta; but when it was brought 
to his attention by Baltimore that a Spanish historian and enemy of the Jesuits was 
so called, the name was changed to Maryland. The King's grant of land to Baltimore 
extended on all sides beyond the limits of the present State of Maryland. The King 
hoped that, in opposition to the republican spirit of the New Englanders and 
Virginians, a colony with monarchical and aristocratic institutions might be formed 
in the midst. Lord Baltimore therefore received almost royal rights as Lord 
Proprietary of the new palatinate to be founded in the same; his territory was almost 
independent of the Crown, it was even tax-free; only the Proprietary had to pay two 
Indian arrows annually to the King as his liege lord. To the Lord Proprietor all oaths 
were administered; he had and exercised the right to strike coin; he had jurisdiction 
and church patronage. The establishment of a colonial nobility was provided for in 
the charter. Before the latter, however, could be provided with the seals, George 
Calvert died, June 28, 1632, and his son Cecil, as the second Lord Baltimore, 
succeeded to his inheritance, and received all the rights of his father confirmed. 
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Cecil Calvert was a cradled politician, fair in all saddles. First, by public 
circulars, he urged everyone to participate in the colonization of Maryland. This 
circular is printed in the "Original Narratives of Early Am. Hist. Narr. of Early 
Maryland," pp. 4-10. It is a mistake to assert that in these circulars religious freedom 
was promised to the prospective settlers. Of this they contain not a word. Baltimore's 
plan found opponents from both sides. The Protestants complained that too great 
rights were given to a Papist over a province of the country; in this, of course, they 
could do nothing against the will of the king, who at that time still occupied his full 
power. The other misgivings came from the Romans, who did not wish to dwell with 
heretics in the new colony, but desired a purely Roman commonwealth. The latter, 
no doubt, Baltimore himself would have liked very much, but under the existing 
circumstances it would have been madness to try to obtain from a Protestant 
government a charter which would have granted to the Catholics, who were at least 
outlawed in England according to the wording of the law, a province of the empire 
with the exclusion of the Protestants. Cabot Lodge says: "The merest whisper of 
Catholic domination would have wrecked his enterprise at the start." (Hist, of 
Engl. Col., 95.) Baltimore had his dear trouble with his co-religionists; he had come 
to terms with the Jesuits. The Provincial Blount had to come to his aid with the 
explanation: "a forced conversion of heretics was of little use" (in this case; 
otherwise the Jesuits spoke quite differently); "for whoever would break faith with 
God for earthly reasons, would certainly do it to men." (Cobb, Rise of Rei. Lib. in 
Am., 368.) Thus the religious program of the Lord and his Jesuit advisers is made 
clear in advance. The heretics in Maryland are to be converted, however not by the 
otherwise proven means of coercion - that would not work at all - but by other 
means. The subsequent period gives us these: outwitting the Protestants, setting 
aside the charter insofar as it was favorable to the Protestants, establishing the 
Roman Church exclusively, converting the Protestants. These plans failed first of all 
because the Romans were from the beginning in a considerable minority, then 
because of the fall of Charles | and the rise of the Puritans, further because of the 
rashness of the Jesuits and above all because of the English laws, which also 
applied to the colonies. These laws, of course, were sometimes only on paper and 
not enforced, but they were there all the same. The laws against the Roman were 
not, as we shall see, enforced in England. The talk as if Baltimore's chief object was 
to secure a refuge for his persecuted co-religionists by means of his colony, is 
without foundation; a secondary object it may always- 
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for the Romans were so comfortable in England at that time that only a very few 
could decide to emigrate to Chesa Peake Bay. 

b. Maryland's Charter. The Charter of Maryland interests us chiefly because 
of its provisions concerning the religious order of the colony. To understand this 
charter, it is necessary to compare it with the paragraphs of the charters of Avalon 
(1623), Carolana (1629), and New Albion (1634), so far as they relate to the 
government of the colonies. Now, if one reads through the charters of Carolana, 
Maryland, and New Albion even cursorily, it must strike one how they are practically 
quite identical with each other in what concerns jurisdiction and religious provisions. 
All these charters are copied from the Avalon Patent, which was probably based on 
even older forms. Probably all these charters were executed by Sir Robert Heath. 
The Maryland charter contains nothing new or extraordinary before the others. (S. 
Channing, Hist, of U. S. I, 246.) On religious liberty the Maryland charter contains 
not a word, for from Elizabeth's time the English laws required uniformity of worship. 
So, then, it is quite natural that the Charter of Maryland should preside over the 
establishment of the Anglican Church under the protectorate of the Lord Proprietary. 
Under the charter the Catholics had no other rights in Maryland than in England. 
That they took special rights in Maryland, and that, moreover, the promises of the 
charter were not kept to the Protestants, were really breaches of the law. The charter 
begins, "Whereas . . . Cecilius Calvert . . . being excited with a laudable and pious 
zeale for the propagation of the Christian Faith and the enlargement of our Empire 
and Dominion, (This phrase is found in all English charters.) ... We do also grant 
and confirme unto said now Lord Baltemore, his heirs and assignes, all Hands and 
Hetts within the limits aforesaid .. . and all the Soile, Lands, Fields, Woods, 
Mountains, Fennes, Lakes, Rivers, Bayes and Inletts . . ... all Veines, Mines, and 
Queries as well discovered and not discovered. ... And furthermore the Patronages 
and Advowsons of all Churches which (as Christian religion shall encrease within 
the Country, Iles, iLetts, and limits aforesaid) shall happen hereafter to be erected, 
together with license and power to build and found Churches, Chappels, and 
Oratories in convenient and fit places within the premises, and to cause them to 
be dedicated and consecrated according to the Ecclesiasticall Laws of our 
Kingdom of England: Together with all and singular the like, and as ample rights 
and franchises ... as any Bishop of Durham within the Bishoprick or County 
Palatinate of Durham .. . hath at any time heretofore had, held, used, or enjoyed." 
(Or. Narr. of E. Am. H.; 
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Narratives of Early Maryland, 101-112.) The Bishop of Durham had extraordinary 
prerogatives in his bishopric, which was situated on the Scottish border. His diocese 
was what is called a county palatinate, in which the bishop had civil and plebeian 
jurisdiction, and ruled as if he were a sovereign. Such powers were granted to 
Baltimore. Now with rights there are always duties. As we have read, so the King, 
with the same breath in which he granted the land and its treasures to Lord 
Baltimore, made him also the patron of the Anglican Church of the new province. 
The above words have probably been sophistically made to seem as if the lord had 
the power and right to exercise the patronage of Anglican churches, but not the duty. 
Of this, after an exhaustive discussion, Petrie rightly says that the words of the 
charter in question could mean nothing at all but, "that if churches be erected, it 
must be according to the ecclesiastical laws of England." (Johns Hopkins Studies 
X, 1892.) The closing words of the charter: "Provided always that no interpretation 
thereof be made whereby God's holy and true religion or the allegiance due to our 
heirs and successors may in any wise suffer by change, prejudice, or diminution" 
(Narr. Maryl. 101-112), confirm this still more abundantly. Lodge remarks: "The last 
passage goes even further and provides for the exclusive maintenance of the 
English Church. 'God's true and holy religion’ in 1632 was in England the religion 
of Charles and Laud, as distinguished from that of Rome and Calvin. Other forms 
of Christian belief were not considered, or then recognized in England by law as 
‘true and holy’. To say that this clause simply meant the religion of Maryland was 
not to be Turkish, Jewish, or pagan is absurd. No sane man or body of men would 
have enacted a law against the substitution of the Koran for the Bible, the abolition 
of the New Testament, or the worship of an Indian Okee for the regulation of an 
English colony. Under the Maryland charter there was to be but one Church 
recognized by the State: the Church of England." (Hist, of the Engl. Col. in Am., 
96. 97.) Channing says: "Substantially the same words are used in the Avalon, the 
Carolana, and the New Albion patents, except that in the Avalon grant there is no 
clause requiring the churches to be consecrated according to the ecclesiastical laws 
of England, and, in the other grants, the phrase ‘true Christian religion’ replaces 
‘sacro sanctae.' Jn all these patents the Church mentioned is clearly the Established 
Church of England." (Hist, of U. S. I, 246. See also there Attorney-general 
Horthey's judgment, p. 269. 270.) That a Roman nobleman or prince exercised 
certain patronage rights and duties over Protestant churches occurred more 
frequently in the European state-church system. Of course, it was not nice and right. 
Baltimore, however, in that distant province. 
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act entirely as Charles I's deputy, even in ecclesiastical matters. As he was a 
Catholic, it seems that in the charter they wished to secure especially the rights of 
the Anglican Church. - The fourth Lord Baltimore, Benedict, who had become a 
Protestant, laid very special stress on the right of patronage of the Anglican 
churches, which the charter conferred on him. "Lord Baltimore appoints all the 
clergy, and will not consult either with the Bishop of London or the society." "The 
proprietor claims the sole right of patronage, and causes induction to be made 
without any regard of the opinions of parishioners." (Cobb, The Rise of Rei. Lib. 
in Am., 393.) 

e. First settlement of Maryland and Roman rule in the colony. In consequence 
of the continual conspiracies of the Catholics against the throne and life of Queen 
Elizabeth, the government sought to protect itself against such conspiracies by the 
Act of Supremacy and Uniformity (1559). Of civil servants, especially, this oath 
was required. The Roman priests were banished from England and threatened with 
death if they dared to return. (Channing I, 247. 248.) At the time of the foundation of 
Maryland, these laws were still in force in England, but they were not enforced; for 
to have done so would have made it impossible for Catholics to dwell in the country. 
Notwithstanding the Gunpowder Plot, they rather found increasing toleration under 
James |. The Archbishop of Canterbury, George Abbot, writes of this: "We were 
wont, in the High Commission, to repress obstinate and busy Papists. In the end of 
King James his time, a Letter was brought me, under the hand and signet of the 
King, that "We must not meddle with any such matter: nor exact the twelve pence 
for the Sunday of, those which came not to the Church’ (with which forfeit we 
never meddled). And this was told us to be, in contemplation of a marriage 
intended with the Lady Mary, the Daughter of France. After the death of King 
James, such another Letter was brought from King Charles, and all execution 
against Papists was suspended." (Stuart Tracts, 1603-1693. C. H. Firth, p. 343.) 
Nevertheless, in the decentralized mode of government of England, it might happen 
that individual officials attempted to execute the law notwithstanding the royal will. 
Thus it may be explained that Baltimore's expedition was stopped by government 
officials at Gravesend. 

It was with difficulty that the lord brought together colonists; they were for the 
most part Protestants. In November 1633 they sailed from Gravesend in two ships, 
the Dove, a pinaffe of 300 tons, and the Dove, a pinaffe of 50 tons. The ships were 
already at sea when they were stopped by government officials. The expedition had 
been suspected, and it was said that the ship's papers were not in order. Hawkins, 
"searcher of vessels for London," came 
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on board and took the oath from the emigrants, 128 of whom took the oath of 
allegiance. The voyage was then allowed to proceed. Nevertheless, the government 
was outwitted; for as soon as the officers had departed, the course was directed to 
Cowles, in the Isle of Wight. There were those who would not take the oath. Two 
Jesuits, White and Altham, and quite a number of lay brethren and servants were 
smuggled on board (November 22). The expedition consisted of 200 people. Lord 
Baltimore, in a letter to Lord Stafford, says that the expedition consisted of his two 
brothers and twenty other "gentlemen of very good fashion," and 300 workmen, 
who were well provided with all necessaries, (Lodge, 97. 98. Strafford's Letters [ed. 
1739] |, 178.) The number 300 in this letter is usually explained as an oversight; by 
others the number 200 is given, which is also more in accordance with the space 
conditions of the small ships. (Channing, Hist. of U. S. I, 253.) 

Lord Baltimore remained in England all his life, but he had given the following 
instruction to his brother Leonard, who was to represent him as Governor: "I. His 
Lordship requires his said Governor and. Commissioners, that in their voyage to 
Maryland, they may be very careful to preserve unity and peace among all 
passengers on Shipboard and that they suffer no scandali nor offence to be given 
to any Protestants whereby any just complaint may hereafter be made by them in 
Virginia and in England and that for that end they cause all Acts of Roman 
Catholic religion to be done as privately as may be and that they instruct all 
Roman Catholiques to be silent on all occasions of discourse concerning matters 
of religion and that said Governor and Commissions treat the Protestants with as 
much mildness and favor as justice will permit. And this to be observed at Land 
as well as at Sea." (Narr. Maryl. 16th Mary]. Hist. Soc. Fund Publication, No. 28 
("Calvert Papers"], 132.) From these instructions it appears that Lord Baltimore 
mentions the free exercise of Roman worship as something quite natural. Of the 
Protestants, whose advowee and patron he was after all, there is no mention; their 
spiritual needs were in no respect provided for; their patron had sent them abroad 
without clergy. But Baltimore feared that the Roman "gentlemen adventurers" and 
the Jesuits might wish unnecessarily to provoke the Protestants, whose rights under 
the charter the Roman had simply usurped. Such a thing, with the jealousy of the 
Virginians, might, if complaints were made in the latter province, or even in England, 
endanger his whole enterprise. The cautious proprietary well saw this, and wished 
to forestall the Jesuits. But these cared very little for the lord's wishes. Nor was the 
coast of England in sight, when the Rev. White and his colleagues consecrated the 
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Main parts of the Schisses Ark "to the protection of God, especially of His most 
Holy Mother and Saint Ignatius and all the guardian angels of Maryland". (Relatio 
Itineris.) The sailors raised a murmur of displeasure at this doings of the Jesuits. On 
arriving at the Potomac, they celebrated mass publicly on the island of St. Clement, 
and erected a large cross. Thereupon, at the first settlement, St. Marys (on a small 
tributary of the Potomac, which they called St. George, was an Indian village, which 
was purchased with all the cabins and called St. Marys), they were granted the best 
cabin for worship, the priests publicly declaring that they had come "to glorify the 
Blood of our Redeemer in the salvation of barbarians and also to raise up a 
kingdom for the Savior and to create a gift to the Immaculate Virgin, His Mother." 
(Eggleston, The Beginning of a Nation, 243.) While the Roman thus enjoy every 
favor, the Protestants are like sheep in the wilderness, without a shepherd, given up 
to the wolves. Baltimore not only broke English law and its charter by favoring the 
Catholics, but also by deliberately neglecting the Anglicans. They were mostly 
common people, artisans and servants, who had to earn their passage first (bond 
servants); they were used to having their clergy and their maintenance taken care of 
by the authorities, and this was also promised to them for Maryland in the charter. 
But nothing of this happened, and if these poor servants had really wanted to act on 
their own authority in this matter, they were not even entitled to do so according to 
the charter, but to Lord Baltimore as the patron and advowee of their church. Thus 
the Protestants of Maryland were quite betrayed and sold. Against the cult of heroism 
which is indulgently indulged in with Lord Baltimore, this great fraud which he 
perpetrated upon helpless, trusting Protestants should be specially emphasized. 
Most writers of history ignore it because they have no interest whatever in religious 
matters, and otherwise scurry over everything very superficially. Nevertheless, 
Cobb, this great admirer of Baltimore, feels compelled to confess: "One cannot at 
the first glance escape the suspicion of a somewhat disingenuous purpose on the 
part of the proprietary in this allusion to the ecclesiastical laws of England. The 
casual reader would easily suppose that the establishment of the English Church 
was designed. It is possible, though not probable, that the King so supposed. At all 
events it looks deceptive. Anderson, who enlarges on the shamefulness of such a 
charter given to a Romanist, quotes Murray as saying: 'It was formed for the 
purpose of blinding the public mind.' (Hist, of the Colonial Church II, 113.) The 
judgment is not unjust. But the circumstances were peculiar, and if ever a 
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deceptive turn of words is justified, they certainly justified this ‘blinding’ purpose 
of Baltimore." (Cobb, 365.) Eggleston also says, "The ambiguous charter of 
Maryland was a necessary hypocrisy." (Eggleston, The Beginning of a Nation, 
251.) This alone is not the case at all. The words of the charter are not "ambiguous" 
at all; they are quite clear and could not be misunderstood at all. All English colonial 
charters contained the same phrases. Every one could know what they meant. Lord 
Baltimore knew it as well and even better than others. But the end had to justify the 
means. For a pia kraus there is quick absolution. Baltimore and the Jesuits were 
simply guilty of a graft. It was not without reason that the Protestants subsequently 
sued him in Parliament. His words of admonition, which were not even respected, 
that it was advisable not to provoke the Protestants, certainly could not console the 
latter for the great wrong done them. 

All the offices in the colony Baltimore filled with his co-religionists; these, as 
freeholders, had the right to vote; the Anglicans, as artisans, laborers, and servants, 
who owned no land, had at first no vote. Eggleston says, in the early years Maryland 
was a Catholic, that is, a colony ruled by Catholics. The Lord Proprietor at first 
governed everything from England. Later, indeed, a popular representation was 
appointed; but as only the lower house (Assembly) resulted from elections, but the 
members of the upper house (Council) were appointed by Baltimore, and that only 
from his co-religionists, he could at any time nullify a decision of the Assembly by 
the Council, or even by refusing to confirm it himself. (Or. Narr. Mary]. [Virg. and 
Maryl.], 199. 200.) Though the Anglicans in 1641 were four times as great in 
number as the Catholics, yet they had not been able to come into prominence either 
in civil or religious life. No Anglican clergyman resided in the "Catholic" province. 
The Jesuits now took vigorous advantage of this opportunity which they themselves 
had created. From their reports, which they sent annually to Rome, a part has been 
published as "Annual Letters of the English Province of the Society of Jesus", "And 
though the rulers of this colony have not yet allowed us to dwell among the 
savages, . .. meanwhile we devote ourselves more zealously to the English, and 
since there are Protestants as well as Catholics in the Colony, we have labored for 
both, and God has blessed our laboratories. For among the Protestants nearly all 
who have come from England in this year of 1638, and many others, have been 
converted to the faith, together with four servants, whom we purchased in Virginia 
(another colony of our kingdom) for necessary services, and five mechanics, 
whom we hired for a month and have in the meantime won to God." (Or. Narr. 
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Maryland, 120.) Now the immigration from England in these years was extremely 
small. It is impossible to know how many the Jesuits may have converted in 1638. 
From great words, as from spun yarn, a good part usually goes off. Very naively, the 
Catholic Encyclopedia thinks Maryland was almost entirely Catholic Anno 1649, 
because the Jesuits had converted all the Protestants in the colony by then. (Cath. 
Enc. IX, 757 a, sub Maryland.) We have, however, the testimony of the Jesuits 
themselves to the contrary. The Provincial More (a great-grandson of Thomas More) 
wrote in 1642: "The affair was surrounded with many and great difficulties, for in 
leading the colony to Maryland, by far the greater part were heretics." (Johnson, 
Foundation of Maryland, 32.) So this is true of the year 1633. And in 1641 Father 
White, who after all was on the spot and could know, wrote: "Three parts of the 
people in four at least are heretics." (Johnson, p. 32.) But about this more fully later. 
"Sermons were preached and exposition of the catechism given on the Lord's day. 
Not only Catholics come in crowds, but also very many heretics, not without the 
reward of our labors for this year [1639] twelve in all, wearied of former errors, 
have returned to favor of God and the Church." (Or. Narr. Maryl., 130.) 


: H. Katt. 
(To be continued.) 


Drunk science; what it wants, and why we have little respect 
for it. 


(Continued.) 


10. Drunken science suffers from a lack of impartiality. It sets itself up as the 

judge of the Bible. But as soon as the judge is convicted of partiality, he must 
descend from his judgment seat; what partial science tells us, we ignore. Then true 
science is impartial. It deals with facts alone; these it gathers and offers, whether 
they be contrary or favorable to the prevailing opinion. That is its glory. Therefore, 
as soon as anyone deals with these facts according to his preconceived opinion, he 
renounces to be heard in the name of science, and we ignore him. 
a. Drunken science is biased against the Bible. What position does it take 
when a professional writer disagrees with the biblical record? The evangelists are at 
least as credible as Josephus. But he who declares from the outset that the Bible 
must be in error betrays 
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great lack of impartiality. Mark calls Herodias' first husband Philip, but Josephus 
calls him Herod. Partisan scholarship continues, "A historical error has crept, it 
seems, into the Markan account." (54, 420.) Why not in Josephus? Because these 
people are prejudiced against the Bible. - Dr. Hilprecht has found inscriptions 
reporting a Flood; nimbly the Free Press declares that they have now found the 
source from which Moses drew, or, as Delitzsch puts it, the Bible came from Babel. 
Here, in itself, four cases would be possible: either the Bible originated in Babel, or 
the Babylonian scribes drew from Moses, or both from an earlier source, or God 
inspired the Bible. Why is only the first case considered? - How did this world come 
into being? Either God created it, or it did so itself. Why do evolutionists not want to 
reckon with the first assumption at any price? Because they do not want to be 
creatures of the great God. They do not like the teaching of the Bible. They say so 
plainly and openly. Hackel: "If you do not accept the hypothesis of primordial 
generation, you must take refuge in the miracle of supernatural creation." (46, 220.) 
At no price do they want to let the Bible stand. Hackel knows his people; the hint 
that the Bible might win is his strongest argument. Hostility to the Bible guides the 
drunken science in its findings. 

b. It has no interest in investigating the true facts, but it has every interest in 
maintaining its anti-Bible propositions. Not a single fact has been found in favor of 
Darwinism; in spite of the most assiduous search, nowhere and never is there found 
a transition from lower species to higher. (46, 46.) Had they found such facts, they 
might hold to their proposition. But since their own research overturns their 
proposition, and yet they wish to maintain it, they stand as hopeless fanatics. - They 
want to explain the origin of the world. But if they declare from the outset that there 
can be no God, no miracle, no creation, so that they ignore everything that nature 
says about it, they can no longer boast of impartial research. And if they admit that 
they have no proofs of primordial generation, yet will hold to it, they sacrifice their 
scientificity to their partiality. These people, for the sake of their bias, are incapable 
of passing judgment on the origin of the world. - They are all too partial. They 
virtually make a mockery of the facts. Although there is not a trace of the Decalogue 
in Hammurabi, and not a shadow of the Gospel in all the Babylonian inscriptions, 
the Bible must have come from Babel. Let us read in the Babylonian Bible: "The 
seven-headed serpent gives birth to monsters of all kinds and prepares for battle 
against the gods. All the gods tremble with fear. Mar- 
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duk cut it smoothly like a fish, and formed of the one half the heaven, and of the 
other the earth." (49, 12.) From this, says Delitzsch, Moses was inspired. He who 
can assert this is quite possessed by his preconceived opinion, and must allow 
himself to be told by Kaiser Wilhelm: "The theologian has gone up and away with 
the historian, and the latter serves only as a foil for the former." (49, 90.) - Listen 
further to the Epic of Gilgamesh. Gilgamesh was a heros of a formidable kind. To 
defeat him the gods create Eobani, who wears long female hair and lives like a 
beast in the desert. Through a harlot, the gods lure him to Gilgamesh, and they both 
set out on adventures. Because Gilgamesh spurns the lewd enticements of Ichtar, 
her father sends a fire-breathing bull against him, but it is killed by the hero. In grief 
at the death of Eobani, which has occurred in the meantime, he goes to Xisuthros, 
the Babylonian Noah, who has been transferred among the gods, and who instructs 
him to fetch a magic herb from the deep, but which is finally stolen from him by a 
serpent. He then returns to his city, and the account of what became of him is not 
preserved. This is the epic - and who among us can guess which biblical person 
resembles this hero? If no one knows, we lack either perspicacity or bias. For the 
Assyriologist Dr. Jensen has written a book in which he seeks to prove that the 
whole content of the Bible, especially the figure of JEsu, is a mere shadow of this 
epic. (54, 465.) We have described drunken science as the state of a man who sees 
things that are not there; these things justify us. - Christianity must have come from 
Babel, and if not from Babel, from elsewhere, only not from God. It originated on 
the natural soil, the soil of superstition, and those who want to believe this with all 
their might find a surprising similarity between the Christian and the heathen kind. 
A theologian of Géttingen draws as a parallel in the history of religion to the holy 
supper the circumstance that the ancient Aztecs first worshipped their prisoners of 
war divinely and then consumed them bodily. (49, 378.) And what the theologian 
can do, the "Story of Primitive Man" also accomplishes. Naeman's washing in the 
Jordan and that of the Indians in the Ganges are put on an equal footing. "The 
anointing of the sacred stone at Bethel by Jacob is paralleled by the Society 
Islander, who smears a basaltic rock with oil" Do primitive peoples consider stones 
sacred? Certainly; "if a Melanesian finds a large stone with many small stones under 
it, like a mother pig with her piglets, he will make an offering to the same, thinking it 
will increase his herd of pigs." In this connection Jacob's doings are discussed. And 
as the Indian has his magician tell him fortunes from the trees, as the ancient 
Greeks did in the whispering of the oak tree 
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at Dodona heard the voice of Zeus, the prophetess Deborah judged under a palm 
tree near Bethel, and this palm tree was holy because the grave of Rachel's nurse 
was near it (!). Such a bias, such an ability to see things that are not there, such a 
determination to maintain one's own point of view, cannot be called sober. - If these 
people are convicted of error, their partiality prevents them from giving honor to the 
truth; rather, they seek evasions. At first it was said that those ancient skulls showed 
characteristics of man's descent from animals; this has been convincingly refuted by 
researchers. How do you get out of the jam? "Which is exactly what may be 
expected, since the divergence between man and ape occurred at a period remote 
enough to bring about the difference which marks the one from the other." (Story 
of Prim. Man.) So do all evolutionists; if the rightly existing science deprives them 
of ground, they take refuge in periods remote enough, for there "they are not to be 
disputed by experience." Further: what is narrated in Gen. 14 cannot possibly have 
really happened; this chapter is "a fanciful compilation of remote names, if not 
invented freely for the purpose." Cuneiform research has now proved that such kings 
really existed. What to do. A later Jew, who had obtained accurate knowledge of the 
most ancient history in Babylon, wove Abraham into the story of Kudurlagamar. (44, 
212.) At first it was said, Moses did not write the Pentateuch, for the state of 
education in those days made such a composition impossible. The cuneiform 
inscriptions prove that other contemporaneous peoples could write well. But the 
people were not educated enough to produce such a code of laws! And when this 
was disproved by the finding of the Hammurabi code, behold, Moses was found to 
have copied from Hammurabi. (Circ. Il, 75.) What cares this science for facts! Lies 
are more convenient. They "care not for knowledge, but for the confirmation of the 
unbelief which is found in the mischievous scientific individual." (49, 90.) 

c. Partisan scholarship does not care about equal justice. What they claim to 
find objectionable in the Bible, they themselves make extensive use of. They cannot 
accept the Bible, because they must have for everything an explanation satisfactory 
to reason. Let us then hold up to them Spencer's sentence: "Both hypotheses 
[creation and evolution] imply a cause. The last, certainly as much as the first, 
recognizes this Cause as inscrutable," (p. 332) we are told: yes, that is quite different. 
"Faith" they cannot, but Darwinism cannot be accepted otherwise than with blind 
faith. "It is an unverified hypothesis, and not verifiable either, but a non-. 
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tige Hirngespinst." (46, 46.) You are not to take your reason captive when the Bible 
demands it; but when you set up the proposition that the substance is eternal, you 
are to gag, blind, and stupefy it. - From the Bible the miracles are to be deleted, but 
they claim the right to proclaim much greater miracles than scientific facts. Bettex 
thus puts it to them: "That Christ raised a man, that is, made an organism that was 
already alive alive again, he does not believe, but that organisms once came into 
being out of the dead matter. He cannot believe that God opened the mouth of an 
ass for a certain purpose, that she spoke a few words; but he does believe that an 
ape, without knowing why, gradually began to speak and acquired a human throat. 
That God, who created fire and also man, made three men fireproof for a few 
moments, seems to them a tawdry legend; but they do believe that organic germs 
have endured millions of years in the glowing world-mist and in molten granite." (I. 
c., p. 164.) This is right partisanship, that one cries nay to all that one's adversary 
says, but exclaims the same as great wisdom as soon as one's own side utters it. 
Similarly this: "What can one have against creation in six days, when Ehrenburg 
ascribes to a single, invisible pebble-shell animal the power 'to develop in eight 
days into masses up to the volume of the whole earth by the act of self-division, 
and after an hour's rest, in a following single hour, to double this mass'? Should 
these beasts be able to do more than Almighty God?" 

d. Yes, so far does her partiality go that she approves of injustice when it is 
practiced only in her favor, continues to celebrate the unmasked fraud Hackel as a 
scientific greatness, and calls his fraud a "kind of schematizing practiced in certain 
cases." Who will expect impartiality from unbelieving science either? As soon as 
someone sets himself in opposition to the Bible, the evil heart speaks along. D. 
Pieper: "He who does not belong to Christ belongs to the devil. And whoever 
belongs to the devil, the devil takes him captive with all that he is and has. The devil 
also puts into his sack the "noble goddess of virtue," and makes her see in it many 
things, but little truth." (49, 91.) Why do we marvel that drunken science condemns 
the Bible, since we know that this was a foregone conclusion? We only wonder that 
it expects us to respect its verdict. 

Th. Engelder. 
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Published by the Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo." 
1. Catalogue of the teaching institutions of the Missouri Synod for the school year 1912/13. 
2 Synodical Report of the Northern Illinois District, with a paper by Prof. G. Eifrig on "The Preservation 
and Government of God." (15 Cts.) 
3. Synodal Report of the Southern District, with a paper by Prof. Bécler on the "Fall of Man." (13 Cts.) 
F.B. 


Gospel Testimonies of Truth. By M. |. G. Brastberger; 
revised by Prof. W. H. T. Dau. With the author's portrait. 1202 pages. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price (in slipcase): $2.00. 

The characteristic full title of this book of sermons is: "Evangelical Testimonies of Truth for the 
Encouragement in True Christianity, partly from the ordinary Sunday, Feast and Holiday Gospels, partly from 
the Passion History of our Saviour. Compiled in a complete volume of sermons and provided with an appendix 
of a few sermons on church services by M. Immanuel Gottlob Brastberger, former special superintendent and 
city pastor in Nurtingen." In his "Accompanying Word" Prof. Dau judges of these sermons, "No one who knows 
Brastberger's gift of preaching will be surprised at the favor in which his book of sermons stands with Christians 
of all classes. Brastberger has truly been a godly preacher, who, by his plain manner of exposition, by the 
luminous order of thought which he follows, by his unaffected style and popular language, by the faith-firm 
assurance of conviction, the hearty warmth and at times shattering earnestness with which he knows how to 
speak, but above all, by his sincere and assiduous efforts to explain and utilize the Scriptural word at hand for 
the spiritual needs of his hearers, however, he knows how to make a lasting impression on hearts." The revision 
made, according to the "Accompanying Word," consists in the substitution of Pietistic turns of phrase for correct 
ones, and in the offering of American Lutheran sermons as a second appendix (pp. 1023-1202). Because of its 
large print, this book of sermons is suitable as a gift especially for elderly Christians. F.B. 


Night School. On the Sixtieth Anniversary, Louis Lange Publishing Co, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price: $2.00. 

This first number of the sixtieth year of the always skilfully edited "Evening School" celebrates "the sixtieth 
anniversary of the 'Evening School in the family circle" in shining garb and with a formal banquet of all kinds of 
suitable and interesting reading material and pictorial decoration. Mr. Theo. Lange writes to us: "There is no 
German entertainment paper in America that enjoys such a great age and such a large readership; indeed, we 
maintain that even in all the countries of the world no foreign paper is so widely read as the "Abendschule. 
Wherever the German language sounds - even in the innermost parts of Africa, from Madagascar, in Siam, in 
Peru, and in the farthest countries of the earth - it is read. The "Abendschule" is not a church paper, not a 
synodal organ, but a thoroughly Christian entertainment paper for German Christian families, in the midst of 
which it brings much blessing to young and old by bringing them healthy spiritual nourishment, that is, solid 
reading for instruction and entertainment. This alone shall be its goal and endeavor even more in the future." 
Who would not be happy about this? How our fine daily press has long since emancipated itself from all divine 
laws is, after all, world-famous. But even among the papers devoted to entertainment there are few that do not 
seek first the dollar and then arrange everything else (reading and pictorial matter). The "Evening School," 
however, follows the rule: "Only reading that is permeated and sustained by the Christian spirit; and what cannot 
be done thereby, let it remain unmade." May it always remain faithful to this maxim, and receive abundantly the 
blessings which its ever-increasing number of friends heartily wish it. F.B. 
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Biblical fingerprints for the care of one's soul. By D. lo hannes Ezekiel. 127 pp. 
Agency of the Rough House, Hamburg. Price: M.1.80; hardcover M.2.50. 


D. Joh. Ezekiel was General Superintendent in Posen for 24 years and has now resigned 
from his office. "Retirement" - but Ezekiel writes - "is not merely to bring rest to the aging body 
after work at the close of life. It should also serve the soul to rest in looking to JEsum, the 
beginner and perfecter of faith. Thus, when | retired, | felt the need to place the experiences, 
worries and hopes that have particularly moved me in my long life as a pastor in the light of the 
Word of God and thus to bring my ministry to an inward conclusion. The more | found answers 
to the questions that preoccupied me, the more the number of these questions grew and the 
desire for the light that the Lord promised to those who follow Him increased. Thus arose a 
series of Scripture reflections, which were really intended only for myself. Then | became aware 
of the main work of Bernard of Clairvaux, "On Contemplation", a wonderful book, which also 
arose from the need to learn to understand earthly things in the light of heavenly things and 
thus the relationship of faith to knowledge. Bernard also wrote it in old age and thought with it 
to render a last service of love to all those who had been under his powerful influence. It is 
understandable if a pastor wishes to leave a similar memory to those who were especially close 
to him in his ministry. Thus | have caused those simple retirement reflections to be printed, and 
send them first to the small circle of pastors whom | have been privileged to induct into office 
during the 24 years of my ministry, as a hearty farewell with a fervent wish of blessing." There 
are 19 fine, thoughtful reflections offered here by the author. FB, 


Lord, | wait for your salvation! A narrative from the days before the birth of our Lord 
Jesus. Second edition. 197 pages. Published by H. E. Vogel, Seeheim, Hesse. 
Price: M. 2; hardcover M. 2.50. 


Of this narrative the publisher writes to us: "The book is not devoted to entertainment 
alone, but pursues the serious task of deepening the investigation of the Holy Scriptures, of 
clarifying the times and circumstances of the time with regard to the coming of the Lord, of 
strengthening the longing for the second coming of the Lord Jesus, of pointing away from the 
thoughts of men and the ways of men to the hour of God, and of building devotion in the 
obedience of faith." This is true. Pastors, teachers, and educated laity will find the reading of 
this book as faith-strengthening as it is instructive and exciting. In Germany the first edition was 
sold out in eight weeks, and the third will be published before Christmas. F. B. 


Monistic and Christian Ethics in Struggle. By R. H. Gritzmacher. 
76 pages. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. M. 1.60. 


For some years now, monism, whose main founder is Hackel, and whose present 
exponents are mainly Ostwald, Unold, Horneffer, Maurenbrecher, Kleinpeter, Jodl and similar 
radical spirits, has been much talked about in Germany. Monism has attracted the interest of 
wider circles especially through its promise to create a new, contemporary ethics. The 
hollowness of this promise and the futility of all monistic attempts in this direction is strikingly 
demonstrated by Griitzmacher's present writing, the three sections of which bear the following 
headings: "1. The Material Goals of Monistic Ethics; 2. The Formal Determination of Morality in 
Monistic Ethics; 3. The Monistic Objections to Christian Morality." The exposition is in general 
terms and does not presuppose specialized knowledge. 

F. B. 
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Psychology of religion and apologetics. By Lic. E. Psennigsdorf. 96 pp. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: M.2; Geb. M.2.50. 


This highly interesting and in many respects instructive work is divided into two parts. The 
first deals with the value of the psychology of religion for apologetic theory and at the same time 
critically examines Tréltsch, Wobbermin, James, Starbuck, Wundt and Ebbinghaus and their 
methods and experiments in the psychology of religion. The second part deals with the value of 
religious individual psychology for apologetic practice. Of the so-called "lie of consciousness" 
the author writes: "If we had to do only with the completely sincere, then we need not fear for 
the success of our work. But by far the majority of people are pushed by subterranean motives, 
even in matters of world outlook, by motives which they themselves often do not know as such 
and which they do not wish to have spoken when others point them out. What secures for the 
anti-Christian world-views, in spite of their desolation and tedium, in spite of their unscientific 
justification, in spite of their moral weakness, nevertheless a tremendous advantage with the 
great masses, is their connection with those dark selfish instincts of human nature which have 
their root, after all, in the opposition and aversion to God Himself as the Holy and Righteous 
One. One wants to live and remain as one is. One does not want to be limited in any way in the 
enjoyment of life. Above all, one does not want to know anything about responsibility after this 
life. But one also does not want to renounce the consciousness of being a good man. And in 
order to be able to hold on to the latter, a kind of self-deception now takes place. The intellect 
enters into the service of the strong sensual-egoistic instincts, and makes the ideal motives 
appear as the only ones effective in the formation of the world-view. This process is familiar to 
us all from our own experience. We ourselves sometimes do not know by what motives we are 
actually driven. We are always in danger of implying to ourselves other, higher motives than the 
really find which govern our actions. Our very best deeds are continually in danger of being 
contaminated by dishonest selfish motives. Think, for instance, of charity! How often is it not the 
consideration of good name, or even convenience, which buys itself off with some sum, the 
driving motive, if not titles, orders, and decorations, while the intellect pretends to quite different, 
noble motives. If this imagination of false motives is itself again guided by the desire to conceal 
from itself the true reason or purpose of the will, then we have the ‘lie of consciousness’ (the 
expression comes from H. Schwarz, who, in his Psychology of the Will, for the first time, as far 
as | know, sharply analyzes the process in question), that is, the lie of imagination or thought 
about what actually guides this imagination or thought as value or will. This lie always threatens 
man only when he has cause to deceive himself about the nature of his will, that is, when he 
follows motives which, when they become conscious as such, earn him the feeling of 
disapproval. It is the reluctance to judge ourselves that determines us to conceal inferior or 
shameful motives, and to lie to ourselves about superior and better motives. How devious is the 
heart of man when it is a question of excusing or covering up one's own faults, or even of making 
them appear in the light of merit! How gladly do we call fear of man considerate, hardness 
firmness, moral indolence trust in God, narrow-mindedness loyalty to conviction! How easily 
selfishness hides behind what we call love, and selfish striving behind high ideal aims. Every 
deeper self-knowledge shows us anew how much we are in danger of pretending to have higher, 
better intentions, when in fact we are guided by lower, selfish inclinations. It need hardly be said 
of what importance this process is for moral and religious life, and therefore also for the question 
of world-view. For evidently those world-views have most chance of success which make it easy 
for man actually to hold fast to sensual-egoistic motives, while pretending to higher, ideal ones. 
The Christian world-view does not do this. It presupposes the consciousness of inner 
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It is therefore the mortal enemy of all moral self-palliation. The thought of the personal God, as 
the unconditional good, who stands in the center of the Christian worldview, awakens the feeling 
of responsibility and compels to ever new self-examination and unreserved self-chastisement. 
The holy love of God, as it manifests itself to the world in the gift of Jesus Christ, at the same 
time reveals the terrible power of sin and thereby fatally strikes the desire for it. These are all 
moments that are repugnant to the natural man, because they drive him to self-judgment. To 
escape this self-judgment there is for him only one means, the lie of consciousness, the attempt 
to claim higher, ideal reasons for the rejection of the Christian worldview, such as motives of a 
scientific, moral, aesthetic, or even religious kind." (pp. 55 ff.) Psennigsdorf is, as the writing 
before us also shows, a representative of modern positive theology, which, as is well known, 
makes all kinds of pernicious concessions to the spirit of the age in the interest of apologetics. 
F. B. 


The Letter to the Hebrews, interpreted by D. Eduard Riggenbach, a. o. Professor 
of Theology in Basel. LI and 460 pages. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: M.12; Geb. M3.50. 

In order to characterize the theological position of the present commentary (Volume XIV of 
Zahn's "Commentary on the New Testament"), which is philologically on the cutting edge of 
research, a few statements by the author may follow, first concerning the person of JEsu. P. 
XXXVI: "When the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the Son of God, it proceeds from the 
historical personality of JEsu Christ (1:1 f.), but conceives of it according to its supra-historical 
relation to God, and ascribes to it a full share in God's being and activity, thus also forward and 
backward in God's eternity." P. 9 ff: "The Son thus stands in a relation of closest affiliation to 
God. He has His origin in God as the radiance in the light and the seal imprint in the stamp. He 
expresses in essence and appearance the very nature of God. In him, not merely, as in the 
creature, does one side of the divine essence come to illustration. Nor does he merely convey, 
like an indistinct reflection, a defective impression of what God is; rather, in his person he is an 
adequate, uniform, and all-round self-representation of God. The question of the time and 
manner of the origin of this relation is not raised at all. A speculative interest is far from the 
author's mind. He is concerned only with making it comprehensible how sublime the person of 
the Mediator of revelation is, and how perfectly God reveals Himself to the world in Him. For the 
Son is not only the mediator of creation, but, by virtue of his relationship to God, the living 
foundation and support of the universe; conf. Col. I, 17. By an expression familiar also to Jewish 
theology, the author calls this a pépeiv Té 2avTG, in which is connected with the idea of carrying, 
that is, of overcoming all forces endangering the continuance, that of directing to the end 
envisaged. For this it requires only the expression of the will of the Son, since the same power 
is proper to His word as is inherent in His person, and thus in power of effect it does not lag 
behind the divine creative word (11:3)." P. 15: "The name of Son, which, according to vv. 5 and 
8, can be meant by the dtapopmtepov Svoyta alone, is indeed proper to the historical Christ, 
and names the unique relation in which the Messianic King stands to God. But in the person of 
JEsu he has received a new relation, inasmuch as it was here shown that that relation of 
belonging finds its perfect explanation only in the communion of essence with God which 
belongs to the Son in his superhistorical existence (v. 3). Accordingly, the name distinguishing 
him did not come to the Son only at the resurrection, from which, since Theodoret, many 
explainers refer the perfect kexAnpovopnKev, but has been proper to him as a permanent 
possession ever since the Old Testament prophecy (2 Sam. 7, 16; Ps. 2, 7; 89, 27 f.) 
promulgated the name of Son. With his human birth, therefore, the Son has only entered into 
the actual possession of the inheritance which has long since fallen to him." Pg 264: "As the one 
in perfect consubstantiality. 
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with the & E0¢ al@vio¢g (Rom. 16:26; Job 33:12; Isa. 26:4; 40:28) standing Son of God (Heb. 
1:1-3), Christ possessed also during His days on earth a 
mvebvpa alo. as the effective ground of his person-life, and therefore the 


a Can akatddvtos (7, 16)." P. 22: "If already the ruler's seat of the Davidic king was at bottom 
God's throne (cf. 1 Chron. 29, 23; 28, 5), and the king only the representative of God, the throne 
of the exalted Christ may with much more right be called the 'throne of God,' as certainly Christ 
has a share in God's being and glory (v. 3), and thus may be addressed virtually as 'God." Of 
the sacrifice of Christ we read p. 288 f.: "The Israelitish people confess through the mouth of 
the prophet, in opposition to their former judgment, that the severe suffering of the Servant of 
Yahweh was not the punishment of his own transgressions, but the consequence of the sins of 
his people. By what he endures he atones for the indebtedness of the church. Whether the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews uses the expression in the same sense as it is meant in the 
Old Testament is questionable, especially since there is no actual quotation. On the other hand, 
nothing in the context of the Epistle to the Hebrews contradicts the understanding of the words 
according to the Old Testament passage. On the contrary, this commends itself as the most 
appropriate to the context. The one Christ bore the sins of many by suffering the penalty of sin 
in his death. His suffering has vicarious significance, and precisely as a sacrifice. This incidental 
remark reveals the author's view of the atoning effect of the sacrifice. Though he may not at 
length, wherever he handles the canon (9, 22) that forgiveness of sins cannot be obtained 
without shedding blood, give an account of why the aiyatexyuoia makes forgiveness possible, 
but be content with the fact given by the Old Testament and the practice of sacrifice, yet it is 
evident here that the thought of substitution immediately arises as soon as reflection on the 
ground of the atonement awakens." P. 288: "The thought that the Servant of Yahweh bore the 
sins of the congregation recurs three times in Isa. 53 (LXX), namely, besides v. 12, v. 4: outo¢ 
TAC Gpaptiag nucv (Hebrew: XXXXX; Matt. 8, 17) pépe: = XXX as v. 12; further v. 11: kai 
TAC ApLaptiag avtTw@V avtd¢ avoioEl = XXX. The Prophet's opinion is not at all mistaken 
namely v. 12 not at all to be mistaken: avd' & v maped0y E1¢ Oavatov n woyn abtob Kat 
ev tToic avopoic EhoyMAn, Kai avtoc dpaptiac mOALOV dvHvEyKE Kai O10. TAC avoLiacg 
avtov mapedd&ky. It is based on deliberate reinterpretation when in the Targum of Pseudo- 
Jonathan Isa. 53, 11 f. the bearing of sin is replaced by an ‘intercession for sins'." (Cf. 260. 266. 
270. 284. 285. 301. 304. 307.) On inspiration Riggenbach does not let himself be heard ex 
professo. From occasional hints, however, it is evident that he does not hold to the verbal 
inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture. Thus, for example, he does not accept Ps. 2. 45. 102. 95. 
110 (p. 17. 21. 22. 77. 192) as Mesfian, and with reference to the Epistle to the Hebrews itself 
he remarks, p. 276: "In rendering the words of Scripture the author follows only in general the 
text of the LXX, while in particular he deviates from it several times without any apparent reason. 
This can be explained very easily if he quotes the passage from memory. The fact that he adds 
to the narrative some features not handed down in the Old Testament, which he either takes 
from tradition or inserts from parallel scriptural passages due to imprecise memory, also speaks 
in favor of this." (Cf. pp. 4. 72. 82. 110. 276.) Riggenbach calls Barnabas the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and denies his factual dependence on Philo. (Cf. p. XXXVIII. 110. 120.) F. B. 


My life among the bluejackets. By Agnes Weston. Edited with the author's 
permission from the seventh English edition by Almuth Gédel. Second 
edition. Agency of the Rough House, Hamburg. Price: M. 4. 
Agnes Weston has now done great work in the English and American navy for more than 
a quarter of a century. She is the founder of the English Seamen's Homes, for which she has 
contributed about five million 
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Dollars collected. Her efforts were mainly directed to the elevation of religion and morality 
(especially temperance and abstinence) in the Navy. The religious position of Miss West, which 
of course is also strongly marked in her book, is best characterized as non-sectarian, but in such 
a way that a methodist trait strongly emerges. The description is vivid and lively; the translation 
successful. F. B. 


Ruler, rule! Calls and sketches by Paul Le Seur. Published by Martin Warneck, 
Berlin. 

This is a fiery appeal to the German people for energetic work in the kingdom of God, 
especially in missions, and for the speedy establishment of the reign of Christ over the world. 
The writing breathes entirely in the spirit of John Mott and the missionary movements he started, 
which, undogmatic and indifferent to doctrinal differences, and not free from fanaticism, lay all 
stress on practical Christianity and social missionary activity. The author gives verbal inspiration 
away in the following words: "They [the dogmatists] surrounded the Bible with the protective 
rampart of the dogma of verbal inspiration, of literal inerrancy. But since Lessing's day this wall 
has been inexorably broken down. In theology that dogma, which is demonstrably false and 
unscriptural (cf. e.g. Luk. 1, 1-4; 1 Cor. 1, 16; 13, 9.12), is finally settled, even if it still goes 
through many a painful convulsion in the church. Shall we lament this? One can never lament 
the truth, for it is of God. The new-found knowledge does not make us poorer, but richer, if we 
use it rightly. It loosens us from a dull, mechanical use of the Bible, it makes us free from the 
killing letter, and open to the life-creating Spirit, the Holy Spirit, who is at work in the biblical 
writers." (P. 107.) Of the conditions in the national churches we read, "It seems to me to be one 
of the most serious defects in the education of ministers-to-be, that the church neither demands 
such conversion in principle, nor endeavors to make it. Certainly it is not equally bad everywhere. 
Much depends on local conditions and everything on personalities. But that one can louse 
through grammar school and university, together with the candidate years, up to ordination, 
without the Church making the slightest attempt to help the future pastor in his inner life, points 
to a deep harm." (P. 111.) "If one looks at the other ecclesiastical offices, it becomes quite bad. 
How infinitely modest are the demands made upon the interior life of church elders, synodicals, 
etc.! Glorious Christians there are among them, but beside them many a one whose chief relation 
to the church is his unchurchableness." (P. 111.) "The most sacred inward right which the church 
can confer, participation at the table of the Lord-how cheaply is it given away! Big-city children 
who today still mock the 'Pfaffen' to his face, scoff at the sacred, will tomorrow be confirmed and 
admitted to the Lord's Supper! A Berlin pastor used to take the church servant with him to 
confirmation class to save himself from a beating on the part of his confirmands. A Hamburg 
pastor preferred the guardian. Is not there the latest infant communion of the Roman Church still 
best? Surely one is more likely to give communion to a harmless boy or girl of seven, even if 
they have no understanding of it, than to one who mocks it! Then there is smoking and drinking 
and dancing in the evening, and now one is free from ecclesiastical duties-a mature member of 
the church! The highest external right, the right to vote and to stand for election, is held by every 
one who has not just been in the penitentiary, if only he pays the church tax. What are we 
scolding about Roman indulgences? There should scarcely be a bowling club which makes so 
few demands on its members. Can we wonder that the world loses respect for a church that 
shows so little self-respect? A human community which has no power to exercise discipline in 


its own circle must, after all, become stale." (P. 112.) F.B. 
Theodor Benzinger's Lichtbilderverlag, Stuttgart, sent us: 

‘A: "The French Period in German Lands 1806-1815." Lecture with photographs by O. 
Dambach. 


2 "In Ancient Egypt." Slide lecture by Dr. Fr. Résch. 
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3. "Pictures from the Reformation History of Germany." Slide lecture on 56 pictures. 
Published at the instigation of the Evangelical Federation by Konsistorialrat Dr. Hermens. 

4. "Folk Life in the Land of the Bible." Lecture with photographs by Dr. J. Benzinger. 

5; "In the footsteps of Jesus through the Holy Land". Lecture with photographs by Lic. 
tusol. Paul Bolz. 

6. "The Latest Excavations in Palestine." Lecture with photographs by Dr. J. Benzinger. 
ve "History of Israel." Lecture with light pictures (preferably after the monuments) by Dr. J. 
Benzinger. 

8. "The Development of Aviation." Photo lecture by A. Hildebrandt. 

9; "Count Zeppelin and His Airship." Lecture with photographs by Dr. Hugo Eckener. 

10. "The Life of Jesus Predominantly According to German Art." Lecture with photographs 
by D. Koch. 

at "v. Martin Luther." Lecture with photographs by D. G. Buchwald. 

12. "The Story of the Birth of Our Lord." Christian devotion with 20 light pictures after W. 
Steinhausen. F..B, 


THE BIBLE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Educational 
League, Box 328, Elgin, St. Price, 25 cts. 

This pamphlet offers the unabridged judgment of the Illinois Supreme Court against the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools, and at the same time the action of the teachers of the 
State in reversing that judgment. From this it is already evident that the writers of this pamphlet 
do not have a clear understanding of the difference between the State and the Church, as is 
unfortunately common among papists and sects. The pamphlet at the same time supplies 
material (Roman and other pronouncements) for how the hierarchy hates, slanders, and seeks 
to ruin our State schools, and how bold, importunate, and tenax propositi it is with its demand 
of State funds for its Church schools, which in the last analysis have no other purpose than to 
oust the God-appointed authorities from the State and Christ from the Church, and all this under 
the hypocritical mask of piety and patriotism. The pamphlet may also be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. B. 


Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago, sent to us: 

A "Christology, or the Doctrine of the Person of Christ." Outline Notes Based on 
Luthardt, by Revere Franklin Weidner, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Theology in the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. ($1.00.) 

2. "The Augsburg Confession in Brief Survey." Paper delivered by Prof. J. T. Neve, D. v., 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. Separate print from the "Church Journal" of the lowa Synod. 
(10 Cts.) F. B. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Harold 
Hoeffding. Authorized Translation by Charles Finley Sanders. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50. vr. Harold Héffding is professor of philosophy at the University of 
Copenhagen. His philosophical writings are distinguished for clearness, brevity, and 
comparatively sober judgment. They have also found favor in America, and besides the "Brief 
History of Modern Philosophy" before us, his Psychology, Ethics, Problems of Philosophy, and 
Philosophy of Religion have been translated into English. The present history begins with the 
Renaissance and leads down to the present: Avenarius, Nietzsche, Eucken, and James. For 
those who want a book on this period of philosophy in flowing exposition without interrupting 
footnotes and source citations that interfere with the reading, Hdffding's writing can be 
recommended. The English translation reads smoothly like the original. F.B. 
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l. America. 


The Wisconsin District of our Synod has received several petitions concerning union 
with the Wisconsin Synod. Some favored a union with the Wisconsin Synod, in so far as it has 
its members in this state, into one state synod, the Synod of Wisconsin. Others go further, and 
desire a fusion, first, of the whole Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States, with the whole 
Synod of Wisconsin, and then of all the orthodox Synods of our country into one great Synodical 
body. The former plan the Synod did not deem expedient. As to the second plan, this part of the 
committee report was adopted: "Thirdly, as to a union of all the Synods belonging to the 
Synodical Conference into one great Synodical body, your committee is of opinion that we do 
not desire such an endeavor ardently enough, and cannot promote it zealously enough. Then, 
with the union of all the orthodox synods, all special interests would, we hope, cease, at least 
sink to a minimum. All would have but one great end in view, the spread of the true Lutheran 
Church. To initiate such a union, however, we, the Wisconsin District, can only cause, not 
accomplish, for we are but a part of a great body. We therefore recommend, thirdly, that our 
District request the Synod of Delegates, meeting next year, to take in hand the question of uniting 
all the orthodox Synods of our country into one great body, and to enter into negotiation with the 
other Synods through suitable persons as soon as practicable. Finally, if our district wants to do 
something else, it can already prepare in this respect by sending these resolutions in the form 
of a circular to all pastors of our synod and of the other synods of the synodal conference. 
Through the pastors the matter will reach the congregations, which in turn can then take a stand, 
so that in the coming year all delegates can go to the Municipal Synod with instructions" 

The same question was before the Wisconsin Synod, together with a proposal from a 
committee of the whole of the Synods of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and Nebraska, 
appointed by the General Synod, to merge the said Synods. This committee reported, "1. That 
the Synods now existing unite into one Synod by transferring all their rights to the Municipal 
Synod, which shall then divide into separate districts. (2) We recommend that this Municipal 
Synod be divided into geographical districts, and that the Synodal boundaries now existing need 
not be taken into account in the redivision. (3) That all the institutions of the several Synods, and 
all other property, be transferred to the General Synod. 4th We hold that each Synod shall be 
responsible for its present debts, and should pay them off." This report was adopted. Concerning 
union with the Missouri Synod, or Wisconsin District of the Missouri Synod, the Synod adopted 
the following committee report: "The Synod recognizes the desire expressed many times for 
union of our Synod with the Missouri- 
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synod, first of all in our state, as justified, because it aims at a reasonable delimitation of the 
synodal fields of work in the original sense of the synodal conference. However, since we in the 
General Synod are connected with several other synods, whose external conditions we would 
damage by acting unilaterally in this matter, we must first come to an agreement with these 
synods on the matter under discussion. Resolved, therefore, That a committee be appointed, 
1st, to negotiate on the suggested question of union with the Synods of Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Nebraska; 2nd, then, on the basis thus obtained, in connection with the committees of the 
Synods connected with us, to communicate and negotiate with the Synod of Missouri, or the 
Wisconsin District thereof, or as the situation may otherwise require; and 3rd, to report the same 
to our Synod as soon as possible." 
E. P. 

That the Norwegian union matter is not yet ready for conclusion is also shown by 
this statement of the United Lutheran: "We hope there will be no rush work in this union 
matter. The United Church has much work yet to be done before she is ready to dissolve her 
organization and consolidate with the Norwegian Synod and the Hauge's Synod, or even to 
federate with them. And as for the Synod, it would seem that the very respectable minority 
in opposition to the committee mandate for preparatory plans would serve as a wholesome 
check on hasty or ill-advised action in the union matter. If there are still many men in the 
Synod who are convinced that there is good ground for diverse interpretation of the Madison 
Agreement, there is no reason why they should be disregarded in the further steps toward 
union. We of the United Church desire union with no man or set of men who do not 
unqualifiedly admit the historical validity of the two forms of the doctrine of Election. That 
is well understood. The Opgjoer' is our platform in this matter, and sooner than a union based 
a priori upon discord and disharmony, we infinitely prefer to stand alone as hitherto. We 
sincerely hope that the men of the Synod minority may come to a like view with their 
majority brethren, and that at the cost of no conviction. Absolute oneness in every detail of 
interpretation cannot be expected of independent minds, nor would such mental atrophy be 
a good basis for union. The individual mind must be allowed some freedom of range and 
vision. When agreed in doctrines that are fundamental and essential, a mutual respect for 
others' mentality is always in order." - He knows there are different views there of the "opgjér"; 
but that should not be a hindrance. He insists on recognition of the so-called two forms of 
teaching. He wants the intuitu fidei preserved at all costs. And all that is attached to it, 
experience teaches. And the fact that it is generally agreed to reject all synergism does not make 
the intuitu fidei harmless, since the definition of synergism is different for different people. The 
minority is quite right in its insistence that a clearer basis must first be established than the 
"“opgjér" provides. - After this had already been written, we saw in the Ohio "Church Newspaper" 
the following reflection on the vote in the Norwegian Synod, which further confirms what has 
been said above: "This vote we may all welcome with joy; for it represents a great victory for the 
true- 
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heit. The theses which now form the bond of agreement between the three Norwegian synods 
represent the old truth of our Lutheran Church concerning the doctrines of conversion and 
election by grace. With these theses the Norwegians place themselves entirely on the side of all 
faithful Lutheran fathers, including those in their own fatherland. The doctrines for which we have 
so long contended against Missouri have thus also been recognized by almost the entire 
Norwegian wing of our Church in this country. Thank God for that! Missouri's efforts have not 
succeeded, will not, | hope, succeed in this direction with the Norwegians or anyone else. " 
E. P. 

On the prospect of the Reformation anniversary, the Lutheran Standard makes a 
twofold remark. "One of them emanates from the General Synod, which, at its convention 
recently held at Atchison, Kans. seemed to favor a pan-Protestant celebration of the mighty 
event." There he rightly contends that this cannot be done; the name "Protestant" covers too 
heterogeneous elements. Billy Sunday, Washington Gladden, and Father Russell must be 
included in that, he says. With full justification he says: "A Lutheran celebration for Lutherans! 
That one thing ought to be decided in advance of the centennial. If the looser element in the 
General Synod cares anything at all for the Lutheran union of which it so often prates, let it 
sit down and allow the Lutherans of the land to plan this centennial. The strongest blow we 
could deal to Romanism and to Liberalism both would be to let whatever is done among us 
to commemorate the Reformation centennial be controlled by very conservative Lutheran 
spirit."- The other comment is this: However, all true Lutherans should celebrate together. He 
has heard that there is talk within the Missouri Synod of establishing a Lutheran university to 
commemorate the Reformation. So he thinks that would go quite well. The Lutheran Church has 
everything that is necessary for this. But a synod alone should not undertake it. "Whether we 
can secure sufficient unanimity is the only question. We do not think that even so strong a 
body as the Synodical Conference ought to undertake this work single-handed. All of us real 
Lutherans ought to get together for such a project. And if we did nothing else in a material 
way than launch this university, we would have well marked the centennial anniversary." 
Now the Missouri Synod as such has not yet said a word about a university to be founded. But 
we would like to work with all true Lutherans, not only to build a university, but, what is much 
more, to build God's kingdom and church with them. The prerequisite, of course, is unanimity in 
doctrine and confession. Otherwise there would be only a difference of degree between this 
cooperation and the other, which he himself dismissed as unseemly. The Standard recently 
spoke in such a way as to perhorresce a doctrine, 
according to which better behavior toward the calling grace is the reason why some are 
converted before others. This, however, was synergism and defiled the sola gratia. But that is 
not what their synod teaches. And if individuals spoke in this way, then this was not the voice of 
the Synod, and secondly, we did not understand these people. If the Standard can give us 
clarification and reassurance that there is an understanding here, then 
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the very obstacle to unity. Let us not lack the good will to understand them rightly. 
E. P. 


"The American Lutheran Survey.” By this title a society at Columbia, S. C., headed 
by D. Greever, to publish a new theological paper. It is to appear weekly in the format of the 
Literary Digest. The society issues stock in the amount of, $250,000, of which $125,000 has 
already been placed. The plan of the paper is that it shall consist of the following six 
departments: 1. The Editorial Department. "This department will steer it always toward the 
definite purposes for which the magazine is published, and will provide and determine its 
spirit and personality." 2. The Forum. "This will be the heart of the publication. All other 
departments will center in this one, and will yield space to it according to need. Here the 
great, vital questions of the day will be discussed in the ablest and most adequate way 
possible, by picked men from the world-wide field of thinkers and writers, to whom the 
questions, scheduled by the combined editorial staff, will be assigned." 3 Current Periodical 
Reviews. "In this department the gist of the thought of editors and contributors to other 
Church publications will be given from week to 'week." 4. Book Reviews. "This department 
will provide for genuine reviews of books of real merit. . . . All such books will be bought 
so as to make the magazine independent, and reviewers will be required to do their work 
according to the most thorough methods and the highest standards. Books of unusual 
importance will be reviewed by more than one expert at the same time, so as to present 
interpretations from different standpoints." 5 Biography. At least one biography will be 
published each year, beginning with Luther. 6. news and statistics. "This department will 
present and interpret the life of the Church as shown in its activities, the third department 
showing the life of the Church as it appears in its thought." About the whole arrangement the 
prospectus still says: "It is to draw especially upon Lutheran talent and scholarship for its 
matter; its viewpoint will be Lutheran in the strict sense of the word, conservative and 
confessional." The price is to be $3.00 per year. E. P. 

The Churchman has undergone a change of editors. The Churchman is opposed 
to the movement to change the name of the Episcopal Church, and represents the Protestant 
section. Its editor did not appear forceful enough to the owners of the paper, and a new editor 
is being sought. The quarrel over change of name grows more bitter with every week. The 
Churchman brought this bitter satire: "Can it be that some strange epidemic has infected the 
Protestant Episcopal Church? According to the press reports, Archdeacon Stuck, who 
recently excited the wonder and admiration of the country by successfully negotiating the 
all but impassable steeps of Mount McKinley in Alaska, plans to appeal to the authorities 
for 'a change of name.' He wants Mount McKinley to be called Mount 'Denali,' which is an 
Indian word meaning 'the great one." Threats are being made that there will be a rift. Even 
individual congregations are splitting over the issue. A conservative Episcopal leader in New 
York spoke out, "The present is one of the most critical periods in the history of the Episcopal 
Church. The general convention is less than three months off, when the attempt 
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will be made in it to force us to become the American Catholic Church. If the measure carries, 
it will split the Episcopal Church without a doubt. From Milwaukee come weekly able blasts 
from the High Church side. We have depended upon the Churchman. If it breaks down at 
this juncture, I hardly know where we are. Our side must have some organ to present its 
cause, or the change will come sure...." The Presbyterian Banner makes the timely comment 
on the situation: "All this portends a falling off in, if not the failure of, the movement initiated 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church for a conference on faith and order in the interest of 
Church unity. Other Churches are likely to be shy of a union movement that originates in 
such a hotbed of schism, and will say to the Episcopal Church, Physician, heal thyself, and 
pluck out the beam of thine own eye before presuming to pluck motes out of thy brethren's 
eyes." 
E. P. 

The Student Volunteer Movement is sustained and growing. United Presbyterian 
reports: "The Student Volunteer Movement has a persistence and potency which at one time 
was not counted on for it. When the World Federation was formed in 1895, there were 599 
local organizations with 33,275 members. These have grown in number to 2,320 with 
156,063 members. In the United States there are now twenty student secretaries of the 
International Committee, twenty-one belonging to State committees, and 138 local 
secretaries giving their whole time to this work. Successful evangelistic meetings have been 
held in the State Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Oregon, and 
Washington. The Federation was at the start organized only in North America, Great Britain, 
Germany, Scandinavia, and in mission colleges. Now it is well rooted in Holland, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Australasia, and South Africa." E.P. 

Various papers reported about the recently deceased D. Briggs that he had abandoned 
his liberalism in his last years and had become conservative again. They cited as evidence for 
this supposition the fact that in his last writings he vigorously advocated the virgin birth and 
atoning death of Christ. Presbyterian papers make the correction that this conclusion was 
erroneous. Briggs, he says, never touched the doctrines referred to. His error was his advocacy 
of "higher criticism," and the perverse position he assigned to human reason in matters of faith. 
And in this he had not changed his position, as his last chief work, his Commentary on the 
Psalms, shows. E. P. 

A well-deserved hard send-off has come to gold uncle Carnegie. Vanderbilt 
University of Tennessee is owned by the Southern Methodist Church. Recently the question of 
who actually owned the university had to be decided by the courts; and the court ruled in favor 
of the Methodists. An appeal was then taken to the State Supreme Court. While the case was 
still pending, Carnegie offered to make an endowment to Vanderbilt University for the medical 
department in the amount of $1,000,000, on condition that it divest itself of church influence, as 
he "did not believe in church influence on education." Carnegie wanted to kill two birds with one 
stone. The University of the South, under the control of the 
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Episcopal Church, went about establishing a medical school at Nashville, Tenn. The 
acceptance of the $1,000,000 would have withdrawn Vanderbilt University from Methodist 
influence and prevented the establishment of the school under Episcopalian influence. But the 
College of Bishops of the Methodists indignantly rejected the offer of Carnegie, the "agnostic 
steelmonger," as Bishop Chandler called him. The bishops uttered the manly words, "We know 
how to endure poverty, but we have not learned, nor are we ready to be taught, how to accept 
gifts to which are annexed conditions that require the sacrifice of our self-respect, the defeat 
of the founders of the University, the renunciation of principles which we hold in common 
with all the churches, and the abdication of the mission of the Church of God in the field of 
Christian education." - It is now subsequently reported that the Board of Trustees of 
Vanderbilt University has after all decided to accept the sum offered. The Nashville 
Christian Advocate, a Methodist paper, says: "There are many people in the world, and 
some in the Church, who find it as difficult to justify the refusal of a dollar, especially of a 
million dollars, as to square the circle." - The Catholic New York Freeman's Journal 
says: "It is the first time in the history of the United States that an individual has so flagrantly 
affronted one of the Protestant Churches by assuming that it is in his power to induce it to 
abandon its principles in return for cash paid. It is a sample of what Carnegieism stands for. 
Camegieism should be held up to public scorn in the interest of Christian civilization, which 
is so intimately bound up with Christian education." E. P. 

The Anglican Church wants nothing to do with Henry VIII. or with the Reformation. A 
few months ago Mrs. Aesung, Superintendent of the Chicago Schools, had decreed that out of 
the text-books of history be corrected the statement that Henry VIII. founded the Anglican 
Church. With this the Chicago Churchman very much agrees. And the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese published an essay, "The English Church and the Reformation." It declares 
that the present Church of England was not founded in the sixteenth century, by Henry VIII or 
anyone else, but was the ancient Church which had existed in England from time immemorial, 
"What happened in the sixteenth century was a rejection of the supremacy over the English 
Church of the foreign bishop of Rome, a partial readjustment of the relations of the national 
Church to the English Crown, a rejection of certain medieval beliefs, and a removal of 
certain medieval practices which were regarded as abuses. The same Church remained, 
having essentially the same worship and sacraments, preserving with them directly the 
ancient episcopate, retaining its property and church buildings, and claiming to retain the 
Catholic faith, freed only from what were regarded as medieval conditions. Consequently, 
the English Church did not become a Protestant Church in the sense now commonly 
understood by the word 'Protestant' - that is, it did not become anti-Catholic, but continued 
to profess belief in the Catholic Church, and to accept the doctrine and practice of the ancient 
Catholic Councils and Fathers. It did, indeed, protest against papal claims, and what it 
regarded as corruptions. In this respect, it bound, and felt itself generally to be in a certain 
kind of alliance (though not 
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in close agreement), with Protestants on the Continent, and in that sense the word 'Protestant' 
was sometimes used by English Churchmen to describe their attitude. But the Church of 
England never adopted Protestantism as its essential name, and that word has now come to 
have a different meaning than it has either in English literature or in the legal name which 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country adopted after the Revolutionary War." The 
essay concludes, "In 1534, the convocation declared that 'the bishop of Rome hash .not by 
Scripture any, greater authority in England than any other foreign bishop.' This completed 
the process of casting off papal government over the English Church, but it left the Church 
the same, which still claimed to be the ancient Catholic Church of England."-According to 
this new account, the Reformation history of England would be significantly simplified. The 
ancient Anglo-Saxon Church went its way undisturbed, the Papacy never having been in 
England. But because it was heard that it was doing its business elsewhere, it was decided in 
1534: We cannot use it. That was all there was to do with the papacy. Henry VIII. never did in 
theology either, but, with all demure walk and exemplary married life, governed his people 
wisely, etc. Quite a significant cut! But facts are stubborn things. The Churchman still 
remarks: this ordinance of Mrs. Young's is especially "significant" because she is a member of 
the Roman Church. E. P. 

On Christian education, D. J. W. Cochran, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Education, says: "We turn our children loose in the public schools with broken-down family 
altars and a smattering of Bible instruction, and then expect them to grow up to be sturdy 
champions of the cross. The Protestant Church can never win with its present method of 
Christian education in homeopathic doses. The Roman Church does not suffer for priests 
and nuns, because her policy is to secure her supply of missionaries when of tender years. 
We have abandoned the parochial school and shall never return to such a policy, but we must 
do something to make up for the deficiency. If our ministers were fit to provide a program 
of Christian education in church, home, and school, a hew day would be dawning in the 
Church. We are playing at the business of recruiting. The Presbyterian Board is reaching 
10,000 Presbyterian students in state universities. We have 14 university pastors; 800 
Presbyterian students united with the Church; 56 students will become ministers, and 66, 
missionaries. The Board has put 50 per cent, more money into the work this year." - That 
means: This is no longer the way to go, we don't want church school, we have to do more 
intensive mission work on our children! Ee:P: 

On the Roman hypocrisy in the divorce question, the Continent relates: "A case in 
Quebec, already celebrated and promising to become still more famous, illustrates this. 
Napoleon Tremblay, whose wife and himself had been strict Catholics all their lives, being 
married in regular church form by the proper parish priest, got tired of Mrs. Tremblay after 
six years of wedlock and wished to divorce her. A fact unknown to either of them when they 
were married, but discovered afterwards as they compared their ancestral trees, furnished 
his way of escape; they were fourth cousins. Yes, the church authorities admitted that was 
an impediment to the marriage, but a dispensation from the bishop would have fixed it 
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all right if they had asked for it. And that they could have yet, provided they would pay the 
required fee. But Tremblay wasn't wanting the marriage regularized, and so he refused to 
pass over the cash desired. Well, the priests concerned were willing to accommodate; it 
would have been nicer if the man would pay, but since he wouldn't, they weren't small enough 
to show any hard feelings, and so they told him he was free from his wife - in fact, never had 
been married at all. But Mrs. Tremblay didn't want it that way. She had some reputation at 
stake, to say the least. So she has been fighting the case from one court to another in Quebec, 
and now proposes to carry it over seas to the final court of appeal in the British empire - the 
king's private council in London. It is likely there to become as notable a matter as the 
McCann 'Ne Temere' case in Ulster, and the Roman casuists won't have any better chance 
than they had in the McCann case to make the official attitude of their church look either fair, 
decent, or honest."-Again, the World falls upon the Continent in an invective, calling it a lying 
paper, and appealing to Mr. and Mrs. McCormick how they could have connection with such a 
paper. | suppose that will be all that can be said to justify the case. E. P. 

Jeremiah J. Crowley, formerly a Catholic priest, who now writes and lectures against the 
Papacy, was attacked and wounded by Catholic janhagel at Oelwein, lowa, where he had been 
lecturing on Catholic parochial schools. The Menace alleges that before Crowley's arrival the 
local priest had fanaticized his people against him, and was therefore to blame for the 
appearance, and that a judge of the superior court, a brother of the priest, had announced from 
the beginning that nothing would follow if they killed Crowley. Whatever the facts may be, the 
fact is that violence has ever been the favorite argument of the Popes. The man who knew the 
papacy far better than Crowley, and who also tackled it much more energetically and with a 
better grip, D. Luther, says in the Schmalkaldic Articles: "For to lie and murder, to destroy body 
and soul forever, that is his papal regiment really, as | have proved the same in many books." 
But with such arguments they do not help their cause in the eyes of the public. The right of free 
speech and free assembly are, after all, things the American values and wants preserved. The 
Rotte of Oelwein has only provided welcome material for the Menace to exploit with relish. 
Roman sheets continue to rail on the Menace as being "that vile sheet," "that, dirty sheet," etc., 
also threatening legal action, but it never comes to that. They don't seem to dare to do so. Their 
main effort is concentrated on all possible attempts to have the sheet excluded from the postal 
service. E. P. 

A similar borfall to Oelwein, lowa, occurred in Pittsburg, Pa. At Carnegie Hall, Rev. 
Tharp was going to give a lecture on Martin Luther and the Reformation. An organized gang of 
Janhagel had determined that nothing should come of the lecture. 2000 one-bib cards were 
reprinted, and, carrying such, a number of scandalmongers got into the hall. When the 
management discovered the hoax, they had the police clear the hall. Now 
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the hooting and howling went on outside to disturb the speaker and make his lecture 
unintelligible. Dr. Tharp, however, delivered his lecture, and was then removed to safety by 
automobile. A single man was arrested and released the next day on the surety of Assistant 
Superintendent of Police Bartlett. The disgusting appearance in Pittsburg occurred soon after a 
protest meeting of Catholics in Philadelphia, at which delegates had thundered against "the 


disgraceful attacks upon the Roman Church." The Pittsburg Post, ina 
editorial exemplary punishment for abridging free speech. 


ll. Abroad. 


The positive minorities in Berlin received the following answer to their petition of May 
23 of last year from the Protestant High Church Council on April 30 of this year: "In response to 
the renewed petition of February 20 of this year, we have requested a report on your petition of 
May 23 of last year from the Royal Consistory here as well as from the responsible General 
Superintendent. From the report submitted to us it is clear that the Royal Consistory had already 
explained the legal situation to the applicants from the Trinitatis congregation in a detailed oral 
hearing before the written decision of your petition sent to the same on March 22 of last year, 
and had shown that a fulfillment of your request for the regular calling of non-parochial clergy to 
the congregational services was not permissible according to the situation of the legislation. It is 
also expressly testified that the applicants were already clear about this. The written decision of 
the Consistory of May 9 of last year then referred once again to the legal situation which had 
been presented at the oral hearing and which was not disputed by you. Your petition to us of 
May 23 declares that you cannot be reassured by this decision of the Royal Consistory, without, 
however, even attempting to prove that a fulfillment of your request addressed to the authorities 
is possible on the basis of the existing ecclesiastical order. In view of this completely clear 
situation, which, we repeat, is known to the petitioners themselves, we could only regard the 
petition of May 23 of last year as a suggestion for a change in the constitutional basis of the 
present existence of our Regional Church. As you are also aware, it is not our place to make this 
change. Rather, it will have to be left to the organs ordered by the Constitution to decide whether 
the given suggestion is to be taken up. For the President gez. Maller." There will be nothing 
wrong with this answer except about one thing: If the Oberkirchenrat itself cannot change the 
law, it ought nevertheless, as the supreme supervisory authority of the Prussian Church, to 
express how bitterly it feels the present distress, and that it wishes itself to give serious 
consideration to the way in which the "orderly organs" might be induced to change the law. One 
does not quite understand this more than objective attitude, with which the Oberkirchenrat leaves 
a burning church matter to the "orderly bodies" in almost cool calm. 

(E. L. K. Z.) 

The Hamburg Formula of Obligation. D. Edmund Hoppe judges in the "Mitteilungen 

vom "Ev.-luth. Gotteskasten" in Hamburg: One has 
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(at the General Synod in Hamburg on 19. 12. 12) found a formula of commitment which every 
Protestant member could sign without feeling his conscience burdened, without the 
congregation being able to say from then on that you were not fulfilling your commitment. The 
commitment to the confessions (of the Lutheran Church) was something concrete; as soon as 
the pastor deviated from them, the congregation could take him to task. Now it is different. The 
congregation is at the pastor's mercy without rights! The pastor need only abide by what he 
personally recognizes as revelation in the Bible, and for some that is certainly quite little. 
However, within theological science, already at the end of the 16th century, the essential content 
of Lutheran doctrine was divided into the two principles: The source and norm of doctrine is 
revelation in the Holy Scriptures, and salvation is acquired through the free grace of God alone 
in Christ Jesus. In those days alone the revelation was the whole Scripture. At that time, 
however, "the free, saving grace in Christ JEsu" meant quite generally the grace acquired 
through JEsu's person, his suffering and death. If we now want to use the same words, when 
the liberals do not want to know anything about such acquired grace, but only make Jesus a 
prophet who proclaims to us that God gives grace to everyone, this is the policy of the ostrich. 
For the struggle in the church revolves precisely around these two views; thus, for the present 
situation, the commitment to the words means complete freedom for the pastors. Thus the 
Hamburg church has succeeded in wringing every protection out of the hands of the 
congregations, especially as even the declaration to sign the symbolical books expressly rejects 
any confession. (Th. BI.) 

Friedrichswerder II was the last Berlin district synod to meet. But thanks to its liberal 
majority, one cannot say of it, "All's well that ends well." When a pastor, in the paper on the 
official subject of deliberation, "The Church's Care of the Child," calls the previous religious 
instruction warmed-over cabbage and desires only instruction on the history of religion, when 
his warning against the church's care of youth culminates in the reproach: "spiritual arrogance 
in its purest form announces itself in it," then, according to content and form, the level on which 
a blessed deliberation can take place is thus left. What wonder, then, that when personal 
incidents were discussed, such as the well-known "Kraatz case," the tone was even less 
edifying, and that the thoroughly unsynodal exclamations of a synod member could only be 
rebuffed by emphatically holding up the second commandment to him! Do not opposites, which 
have lost all inner communion with one another, mature here? - Thus the "Old Faith." Opposites 
that have been ripening for so long and so vigorously should surely soon be ripe enough for 
passages like 2 Cor. 6:14 ff. to be applied. be applied. ESP: 

The "A. E. L. K-" informs about the position on the confession from the highest (that 
is, from the sovereign, in this case the Catholic Prince Regent) issued decision on the 
negotiations of the General Synod of the Bavarian Regional Church of 1909 the following 
passage. It reads: "The General Synod has declared that it trusts that the Church Regiment will 
be aware of the sacred seriousness and the entire difficulty of its task to provide the 
congregations in the present time with the necessary support. 
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We are fully aware that the General Synod of the Church is fully aware that it is the duty of the 
General Synod of the Church to ensure that the Word is used in preaching and teaching in a 
prosperous manner and in accordance with the confession of the Church, and that the church 
government will wait with clarity, with pastoral love and faithfulness, and with careful 
consideration of the circumstances and personalities of this office to which it is entitled. We have 
gladly taken note of this declaration of the General Synod, which is as serious as it is moderate, 
and are confident that the Higher Consistory and the consistories under its authority will continue 
to do full justice to the confidence reposed in it by this declaration." To this the "Theologische 
Blatter" remark: "Accordingly, the Bavarian church government has the state government and 
its head behind it, if it seriously insists that the confessional doctrine be preserved for the 
congregations." - Yes, if too much "careful consideration of circumstances and personalities" is 
not exercised. 
E.P. 

The theological school in Bethel, the last and perhaps dearest foundation of D. von 
Bodelschwingh, is attended by 50 students in the current semester, the 18th after its founding. 
The number, which has not yet been reached, is so great that an extension of the dormitory had 
to be considered, since there are no other suitable families to accommodate these young 
people. Altogether, more than 300 students have passed through the theological school, 
although the semester or semesters spent there are not counted. (E. K. Z.) 

Latest from the British and Foreign Bible Society. The revision of the Bible in the 
Slovenian language is making gratifying progress. It is being taken care of by Anton Chraska in 
Ljubljana, Father Girtler in Vranov, and the publicist Mikus, all of whom are proficient 
connoisseurs of Slovene literature as well as of Slovene dialects. The Society hopes that the 
new Bible will soon be in circulation. In the Slovene-speaking area there is still a relatively large 
Protestant population. When the Reformation sent its ripples here as well, Georg Dalmatinus 
produced a good translation of the Bible into Slovenian. In the 16th century, a number of 
Protestant tracts, catechisms and hymnals were translated. In the Counter-Reformation under 
Ferdinand II, Slovene Protestantism suffered severe blows, and many of the best families left 
their homeland. The remaining parts have tried to hold their own as best they could over the 
centuries, and just in the last decade a breath of fresh air has blown through church life. Forty 
years ago already the British and Foreign Bible Society organized a Slovenian edition of the 
New Testament, which is now followed by the whole revised Bible. - Sales of sacred writings in 
Spain increased by 11,000 copies in 1911. On the whole, 96,671 copies were distributed in that 
strictly Catholic country, mostly by colportage. The Madras office in India reports sales of 
268,000. From Singapore proceed the Malay Bibles and Bible portions. There were more than 
100,000 in 1911. In Siberia 76,000 copies came into circulation, 17,000 more than before. In 
Burma (rear India) the number was 91,416, and in Italy the sales by the colporteurs increased 
by nearly 8,000 copies. 

(D. A. G.) 
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Richard Wagner and Christianity. It is known that Nietzsche separated from Wagner 
mainly because the latter, as Otto von Leixner states in his "Literary History", at the end of his 
life "found his way back to Christianity". "Of the redeeming love of woman, in whose hat the 
unresting man finds himself again through many intermediate stages up to the all-embracing 
grace of the Mediator, Wagner's dramas know how to sing and to say." So Leixner. But we have 
also from Wagner himself a significant confession of Christianity. In Hans von Wolzogen's 
"Memories of Richard Wagner," after the completion of "Parsifal," the great master says, in bitter 
condemnation of a book of materialistic sentiment which has just appeared, "One should be 
glad, after all, to have grown up with the religious traditions from childhood on. There is nothing 
to replace them. They only reveal their deep meaning more and more and more happily. To 
know that a Saviour once existed remains the highest good of a human being. To want to throw 
all this away testifies to great unfreedom, to a slavery of the spirit by nonsensical demagogic 
influences, yes, and it is, after all, nothing but renown." And elsewhere, "One might think that, 
after all, there have been so many men and saints, why should JEsus of all men be the divine 
one among them? But all those holy men and women became so only by divine grace, by an 
illumination, an experience, an inner conversion, which turned them from sinful men into 
supermen, who now touch us almost as if they were inhuman. Buddha, too, was a voluptuous 
king with his harem before enlightenment came to him. It was morally great, sublime of him to 
renounce all worldly lust; but it was not divine. With JEsus, on the other hand, there is from the 
beginning complete sinlessness without any passion, divine purity by nature, and with it this 
purest divinity wholly of purest humanity, which must seize us humanly in general through 
suffering and compassion, an incomparable single appearance." Wagner's confession of Christ 
concludes with the beautiful words, "All others need the Saviour, he is the Saviour." (D. A. G.) 

Influence of liberalism on theological studies. The. D. Rittelmeyer wrote in 
"Christentum und Gegenwart": "We see with horror how our theological offspring seems to look 
back in all its intellectual height." To this the "A. E. L. K." remarks, among other things: "This is 
such an open secret that one cannot argue about it at all. But when D. Rittelmeyer continues in 
his above judgment: If D. Rittelmeyer continues in his above judgment: 'That the pressure which 
lies on the free direction has a great share in this is beyond question,’ then he must be in great 
error. He looks around him in liberal national churches, where 'no pressure’ lies on the freer 
direction; there the decrease of the ‘spiritual height’ is not less, perhaps even greater. The liberal 
student, as a rule, abstains from any knowledge of the works of positive theology; he has no 
idea of the progress that is constantly being made; and because liberal theology no longer 
regards Scripture as the foundation of the faith, he has not too much to spare for its study, at 
most for the critical questions, such as that the Gospel of John is spurious, the history of the 
birth of Jesus a legend, and the like. Since he also does not always work with just enormous 
diligence 
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studies his unchurched theology, there is not much ‘height' left in Violen. If you don't want to 
believe that, ask church leaders who are nothing less than 'rigorous'; they are appalled there at 
how the younger theological generation has gone downhill in scholarly terms. No, it is not the 
orthodox ‘pressure’ from above when a candidate in the examination answers the question 
where he got his knowledge about the question of Jesus: 'From Frenssen's Hilligenlei’. It is not 
the case that in the liberal camp one has the selection of 'calm, prudent theologians who, 
according to their scientific ability, belong to the best fifth of our new generation,’ and among 
those who hold to the confession only the gentes minores. He who says this does not know the 
present. ... . . The damage to our students lies elsewhere than in a ‘pressure’ on the freer 
direction. To study more, to penetrate more into the golden shafts of theology, not to go over to 
business as usual in the name of a pious feeling about science, but to let themselves be taught 
by it, and above all to listen again to ecclesiastical theology with earnestness and diligence, to 
really 'study' it, that would heal much damage. And the damage is already beginning to heal, 
too, since our young theologians are again turning more to fides, quae creditur, without which 
a healthy fides, qua creditur, cannot grow up." E. P. 

A strike in the Vatican. The Pope's Swiss Guard is on strike. The latest stages of this 
strike are reported by the "Catholic Messenger of the Faith": "The dissatisfied Swiss Guard in 
the Vatican submitted to the Papal Secretary of State, Merry del Val, the conditions under which 
they are willing to remain in service. They demanded the dismissal of their commander, the 
increase of the Guard from 80 to 100 men, the election of the commander and all other officers 
from their own ranks, the abolition of the ban on Guards visiting shops on the right bank of the 
Tiber, permission to visit wine bars, a return to the original instructional service, and the abolition 
of bayonet practice, target shooting and roof climbing to protect the Vatican from supposed 
attacks. It also calls for impunity because of the current revolt. The Secretary of State entered 
into a long parley with the Pope about the case. The Swiss Guard was established by Pope 
Julius Il in 1505. The teams are drawn from the Swiss cantons of Zurich and Lucerne and sign 
on for five years. Guardsmen must be at least six feet tall and belong to families where service 
in the Vatican had already become hereditary. In order to prevent serious insubordination, the 
Swiss Guard has been disarmed. The Italian police are ready to intervene if the Vatican needs 
and requests their help in case of disorder." - That would be material for a new "Passional of 
Christ and Antichrist." Imagine Christ surrounded by an armed guard, receiving daily instruction, 
bayonet practice, climbing roofs, etc., in order to be trained to be far away if something should 
happen in Gethsemane or elsewhere! And then the philanthropic Pilate comes along and says, 
"If they let you down, I'll put Roman soldiers at your disposal. They understand binding, 
scourging, crucifying, and killing better after all; you shall find out. - Quite a distance! 

E. P. 
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How conveniently evil "clergymen" can take advantage of the Pope's decree that 
laymen are not allowed to take legal action against clergymen is shown by an incident reported 
by the "Wartburg" from Austria: "The Roman Catholic catechist Father Szuscik in Teschen was 
sentenced on May 3 to four months in the penitentiary for the defilement of eight- to twelve-year- 
old schoolgirls. Szuscik's misconduct had been known in Teschen for years; indeed, charges 
had been brought against him in earlier years. Nevertheless this priest was allowed to continue 
in office; indeed, he remained the soul of the clerical party movement in Teschen, chairman of 
the Pius Society, president of the Catholic Young Men's Society, head of the clerical press, and 
so on. When the father of one of the violated children, a captain, filed the criminal complaint, 
they tried to persuade him to withdraw it. Yes, one of the brother clergymen of the criminal had 
the nerve, true to the decree of Pius X, to threaten the severely afflicted father with 
excommunication from the Church!" - The lay faithful have long since ceased to be judges of 
doctrine... And if no longer over the change of the clergy, yet the freedom of the clergy is a 
complete one. E. P. 

How unity is maintained in the Papacy was recently pronounced by Bishop Vaughan 
of Manchester, England, on the occasion of a laying of the foundation stone. "With the Catholic 
Church there is no compromise, there is no private judgment, there is nothing left, to the 
individual peculiarities of certain men and women. The Catholic Church teaches; she does 
not argue, she does not enter into long controversies, she does not bandy words with her 
children, she stands as witness and says: 'This is what Christ taught, and this is truth; that is 
false and that is true’; and because she speaks as one speaking with authority the divine words 
expressed through His infallible vicar on earth, that is the reason why Catholics are 
absolutely united with the Church, and in consequence of that unity with the Church, 
Catholics are united with one another. And from that reason of Catholic unity may be 
inferred the reason why nonCatholics are not united."- An exceedingly simple remedy - shut 
the opponent up. Of course, it is even more effective if the brachium saeculare also does its 
duty and gives the one who can't or won't shut up a bit of a helping hand with fire and rope. E. 
P. 

According to a report in the well-informed Nuovo Giornale in Florence, the Jesuit 
Order intends to keep quiet in Germany for the time being, since despite the last Reichstag vote 
it does not yet believe to have enough solid ground under its feet. "He is, however, preparing for 
later a slow and gradual sending of the members of the Order to the German Empire. The 
beginning will be made with Bavaria, which is considered best disposed to receive the Jesuits." 
- Those are pleasant prospects, especially for Bavaria, which in the meantime is already to some 
extent prepared for the high visit by the Ministry Hertling. (Wbg.) 

That the liberal spirit also asserts itself among the Japanese Christians, and that 
the modern liberal theology with its evaporation and reinterpretation of the facts of salvation and 
its subjectivism finds easier entrance among the modern Japanese than the old apostolic gospel 
with its "divine folly", is not to be wondered at. The 
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Anglican Church Mission Review (1910, 373) judges that: "Un 

The lack of certainty in thinking and teaching on the main points of Christianity is also often a 
reason for the little progress of the churches. The tolerance of the average Japanese, ... the 
tendency to give a Japanese twist and a Japanese touch to everything adopted from the 
Occident, all this makes that many Japanese Christians and even whole congregations easily 
succumb to the insidious attacks of the new theology." Young men's Christian associations are 
also quite amenable to the liberal school of thought. Their organ, "Kaitakusha," on March 1, 1909, 
carried Prof. D. Harnack's picture with the votum, reproduced in English, German, and Japanese, 
which Harnack dedicated to the young men of Japan: "The core and the real content of the 
Christian religion has nothing to do with the questions over which the conservative and the liberal 
theologians must quarrel. In the confession: 'JEsus is the LORD,' is summed up the whole 
content of the Christian religion, and its practical prayer is, Love God and thy neighbor as thyself." 
It is to be regretted that in Japan, as the "Theol. BI." have already remarked, a specifically 
Lutheran mission is not yet being carried on from Germany. Not that it should be too late! 

(Th. BI.) 

About the alarming progress of Islam in German East Asia, Mission Inspector 
Klamroth recently wrote: "The turn of events that the new era has brought in the political, cultural 
and modern fields ensures effortless success for Islam. The intermediaries in the intercourse 
between Europeans and natives: servants, interpreters, soldiers, sub-officials, are 
Mohammedans. Wherever the white man goes, Islam goes too. Whoever wants to keep up with 
the times, whoever wants to stand out from the masses and be considered educated, and 
especially whoever wants to become an employee of the government, becomes a Mohammedan. 
Islam does not raise the level of the natives in any direction. It opposes polytheism, which it does 
not find in East Africa; the spirit service and superstition it encounters it cherishes and cultivates 
itself. The core of East African Islam remains animistic paganism; it is only aggravated towards 
the hopeless side and dressed with coloured tinsel. Polygamy also remains. Yes, in the moral 
sphere it has an almost corrupting effect. It is terrible to hear in our protectorate that public 
prostitution has existed only since European times. As for pederasty, however, it is said on the 
coast as well as on the Nyassa: we have known about it only since the Arabs came to the country. 
In the centuries that Islam has been living in East Africa, it has achieved practically nothing 
culturally. But its propaganda is extremely dangerous from a political point of view. There it 
means rooting against the German patronage. Where Islam reaches, there comes the Mahdi 
doctrine, according to which the Mahdi will come to liberate the believing Mohammedans from 
the yoke of the infidel authorities. In the uprising of 1910 this doctrine played a fatal role. "Africa 
to the Africans!" the power of this slogan was recognized and carried out by Islam. The fight 
against this movement is primarily waged by the missions. Support for their work, therefore, also 
means strengthening German patronage in East Africa." (D. A. G.) 
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D . Walther on treatment of the lodge question. 


In the winter of the year 1877 to 1878 D. Walther gave us students in the so- 
called Luther hours a series of lectures on the Lodge system on the basis of the 
paper on secret societies in the report of the Eastern District of the year 1873, and 
indeed for the express purpose of enabling us by instruction and teaching to take 
certain steps later in office in the Lodge question and to advise those entrusted to 
our pastoral care properly. 

From these lectures the following may find its place here according to an 

expressed wish on the basis of stenographic notes. 
1. D. Walther described to his students how dangerous the secret societies 
of the Church are: "The secret societies are indeed the youngest among the 
organized enemies of the Church, for they only appeared a century and a half ago, 
but they are among the most dangerous with which the Church and its existence 
have ever had to struggle. Under the guise of leaving each one with his church, they 
are nevertheless intent on gradually alienating the church from its members. Under 
the pretext that they have nothing whatever to do with religion, since they only 
promote that general religion of all moral peoples, and that they are only out to 
promote general human love and physical welfare, they draw innumerable multitudes 
of ignorant people into their nets. By the prospect of honor, prestige, and power in 
the world, they themselves win over many highly placed persons, learned men, and 
rich people, who are thereby induced to join them. By a terrible oath they also seek 
to hold fast those who join them, so that, when at last they find themselves bitterly 
deceived after joining them, they may not dare to break the bond they have made, 
partly for the sake of their oath, partly because they must then expect to receive a 
whole army of bitter enemies. By the intimate connection of the Christians with the 
enemies- 
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The secret societies of our day are the right vampires who, as it were, draw the last 
blood from the church of the last days. The secret societies of our day are the right 
vampires who are, as it were, draining the last blood from the church of the last days. 
They are a veritable spiritual cancer which, if not cut out and burned out by the 
faithfulness of the watchmen of Zion, will continue to eat away and finally consign the 
whole body of the Church to spiritual rot. The secret societies are a creeping poison, 
which can do nothing but lead him who drinks of it to eternal death. They are, as it 
seems, the last invention of the devil, the last cunning attempt of this old’ evil enemy, 
and that with the intention of leaving the uglier form of the church standing, but to 
turn it unnoticed into an empty, hollow burning place. If you are serious, my friends, 
about serving the church and its salvation, and thus the salvation of the world, you 
must, of course, turn your full attention to this terrible enemy of the kingdom of God." 


2. Walther introduced the lecture on the fact that a preacher has to punish 
the lodge system with the following words: "Whoever has a pre-. 

wants to become diger, has high causes to overstate the costs; because 

The office of preaching puts a terrible burden on the conscience of the one who 
assumes it, and whoever refuses to bear this burden will be doubly damned. What 
makes the office of preaching such a heavy burden is, first of all, that the preacher 
must speak the truth both to the world in general and to every member of his 
congregation; for what the Lord says to the prophet Ezekiel applies to all preachers: 
"If | say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die: Thou shalt surely die, and thou shalt 
not warn him, nor tell him, that the wicked may beware of his wickedness, that he 
may live; the wicked shall die for his sin: but his blood will | require at thine hand. 
Experience teaches that if a man does something in the earthly world that brings 
him harm, or if he walks with his body on a dangerous path, and it is said to him, it 
wins him friends, favor, and thanks; but in the moral world it is not so. There warning 
and punishment have just the opposite effect. Even the old Terence says: "Veritas 
odium parit," and Cicero says: "Veritas est molesta. Therefore, as long as John the 
Baptist preached to King Herod only the sweet doctrine of the Messiah, the godless 
king heard him gladly, but when John, as his faithful court preacher, said to his face: 
"It is not right for you to have your brother's wife," the friendship was over. This 
speech cost John his head. It is still the same today. It does not cost the head when 
the preacher punishes, but as a rule it costs hima 
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He is his friend, and he makes enemies of him, not openly, but secretly, who will not 
forget in their lives that he has punished them. This delicious thing they regard as 
enmity. But Paul says: "If | were still pleasing men, | would not be Christ's servant. 
For this very reason, after all, God has instituted a living, personal preaching 
ministry, and this is the ministry of preachers, to chastise people and lead them in 
God's Word to where that Word meets each one. And woe to the preacher who 
neglects to do this, whether it be out of complacency or even because he is bribed! 
Christ calls such a man foolish salt, which is good for nothing, except to be poured 
out, and to be trodden under foot by men. These are the hirelings, of whom the 
apostle Paul testifies, that they serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, but their own bellies, 
whose glory is also put to shame. These are those dumb dogs that cannot bark, that 
is, cannot punish. - So, my friends, it is necessary to punish the world and every 
individual, and to apply to individuals what the LORD says in his word in general; 
otherwise it would be better that there should be no preaching ministry; for every one 
can read for himself in the Scriptures, but preachers are to punish, and not to inquire 
whether by so doing they acquire favor or disfavor." 

3. With regard to admission to the Lord's Supper, D. Walther instructed us 
that we should neither reject nor admit Lodge people from the Lord's Supper outright 
as un-Christians, but should first suspend them from the Lord's Supper. His 
statement is thus: "By nothing, my friends, does a Lutheran preacher make himself 
more unpopular not only with the world, but also with many who want to be good 
Christians, than by not admitting those who do not want to be Lutherans to Holy 
Communion in the Lutheran Church. This, they say, is the non plus ultra of 
unkindness, exclusiveness, intolerance, bigotry, and an ecclesiastical religious 
priestly Pharisaism. By this rejection of Holy Communion, a Lutheran preacher 
declares all non-Lutherans to be un-Christians. By this practice he banishes all 
members of non-Lutheran church communities, even if not publicly and solemnly, 
but in fact, and makes his visible Lutheran church the one holy Christian church, 
apart from which there is no salvation. - These are indeed very grave, indeed quite 
terrible charges. And just because a orthodox Lutheran preacher himself confesses 
that there are true believers, true children of God, also outside the Lutheran church, 
namely, that the invisible congregation of the saints extends over the whole world, a 
Lutheran preacher, if this accusation were justified, would of course sin much more 
than a Roman Catholic priest who, in his delusion, thinks that his Roman Catholic 
sect is the only church that can bring about salvation. 
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But praise and thanks be to God, those accusations are without any foundation. For 
consider, first of all, that since truth is but one, nothing false can ever follow from truth. 
Therefore, aS soon as anyone proves too much, he has proved nothing at all. 
Whoever, therefore, asserts that it is wrong to deny a non-Lutheran within the 
Lutheran Church access to Holy Communion, proves too much and thus nothing; for 
if this were wrong, it must be wrong that there should be churches separated from 
one another at all, so it must also be wrong that once the Lutherans did not remain in 
the Roman Church, but went out, although in it there were just as much truly believing 
children of God as in any other church. But if it is right that the Lutheran Church should 
have a separate existence, it is also clear that a preacher is unjustly accused if he 
rejects from Holy Communion those who do not wish to be Lutherans. Remember, 
when a Lutheran preacher rejects non-Lutherans from Holy Communion, he by no 
means declares them to be un-Christians, much less puts them under ban. After all, 
we do not yet admit children to Holy Communion. Do we thereby declare them to be 
unbelievers, or do we thereby put them under ban? Not at all. We also deny Holy 
Communion to people who have gone insane. Do we thereby declare them 
unbelievers, do we thereby put them under ban? Far be it from us! We do not give 
Holy Communion to the sick and dying while they are asleep or unconscious. Do we 
thereby declare them unbelievers, or do we thereby put them under ban? God forbid! 
In addition to all this, our Lord Jesus says in Matthew 5: When thou shalt offer thy gift 
upon the altar, and there think that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave thy gift 
there before the altar, and go first and be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift. Did Christ thereby declare all those to be unchristians against whom 
any brother has anything, or did he even mean to put them under ban? Not at all, but 
Christ only suspended them from the offering of their public sacrifices, i.e., compelled 
them to postpone the offering of their sacrifices until they had removed the hindrance 
to the godly offering of their sacrifices, until they had reconciled themselves to the 
brother who was either rightly or wrongly angry. So also a Lutheran preacher by no 
means declares a non-Lutheran to be an unchristian or puts him under ban because 
he will not admit him to Holy Communion at once. He only suspends him from Holy 
Communion and explains to him that he must first remove a certain obstacle, must 
first fulfill a certain condition, before he can enjoy the blessing of the sacrament. And 
this condition, which he must first fulfil, is nothing else than that he must rid himself of 
the sacrament. 
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The same applies to those souls who have joined counterchristian communities. It 
is the same with those souls who have joined the antichrist communities. We cannot 
declare them unchristians without further ado, nor can we banish them without 
further ado, but we can suspend them from the enjoyment of Holy Communion, and 
this is the subject of the conclusion of our report today, to which we will now pass." 
(p. 44 ff.) F. P f. 


For the sake of completeness, we will let follow several paragraphs from the 
Synodal Report of the Eastern District of 1873, on which Walther's above remarks 
were based, especially concerning the treatment of the lodge members. The theses 
read as follows: "The secret societies are contrary to the Gospel. (1) The secret 
societies of our day are divided into two classes, namely, those which have religious 
ceremonies and religious tendencies, and those which have none. (2) To the first 
class belong the Freemasons, Peculiar Brethren, Good Brethren, Red Men, Seven 
Wise Men, the Knights of Pythias, etc., and the rest of them are the most religious. 
The second clade includes all kinds of societies that are only concerned with 
physical support. (3) To the second clade belong all kinds of societies which have 
only physical support in mind. 

Doctrines and principles of the lodges. The lodges of the first class are 
contrary to the gospel: 1. Because they lead and profess the false deistic doctrine 
of God; 2. Because all their prescribed prayers are addressed to this deistic God, 
and know nothing of Christ's merit and mediatorial office; 3. Because they teach the 
Pelagian heresy of the free will of man after the fall, and the merit of good works, 
and thereby seek to merit divine pleasure and eternal blessedness; 4. 4. Because 
they most shamefully abuse the Holy Scriptures, degrading them to a mere symbol 
of human truthfulness, and to a code of moral conduct; 5. Because they profane the 
sacred, and blaspheme God, by referring the sacred names and offices of the Lord 
Christ to the baubles of the lodges; 6. Because they require and take an oath 
contrary to the word of God. 007 Both classes of lodges are contrary to the gospel, 
because they keep secret either their ends or their means, contrary to the word of 
God. Joh. 3, 20. 21 and 1 Thess. 4, 22. 

"B. The required scriptural struggle against lodges which have religious 
ceremonies and tendencies. (1) Since the false doctrines which may be raised in 
the lodges without opposition are fundamental, the fight against them must be taken 
up at once everywhere, even in a new congregation which is still weak in knowledge. 
(2) This struggle 
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3. Let this be done, first of all, with the divine word, and, wherever possible, with 
clear and explicit words of Holy Scripture. (3) Above all, let this be done publicly in 
congregational meetings and in the pulpit, partly for the sake of the necessary public 
testimony, and partly as a warning to those who do not yet belong to it, but who are 
in daily danger of being deceived. (4) No less must this be done privately and in 
private to those who are in the Lodge, in order to convince them of the sinfulness 
and corruption of their communion with the Lodges. (5) It is also the duty of the 
Church to take care of the poor people in general, and in her public papers, also in 
detailed writings and tracts, to illuminate from God's word the ungodly principles of 
the secret societies, and to warn against them. (6) A member of the Lodge who 
attends the Lodge and does not repudiate idolatry, or even partake of it, is not to be 
admitted to Holy Communion, nor is he to be given the right to vote in the 
congregation. (7) If, on the other hand, a member of the Lodge no longer participates 
in the idolatrous nature of the Lodge, but rather rejects it and testifies against it, or 
even no longer attends the Lodge at all, he is to be admonished with all patience 
and doctrine, but is to be borne as long as he otherwise proves himself to be a 
righteous Christian." (p. 17 f.) 

Regarding sentence B, 3 it is noted: "A preacher as such has the office to 
teach and defend publicly, therefore he may not only testify privately, but must also 
testify publicly against the lodges. We must therefore always first tell such 
congregations, in which lodge brothers are to be found, and which desire preachers 
from us, that we can only serve them on condition that they allow us from the outset 
to speak publicly and privately against the lodge system. So have we done in other 
matters which people did not like to hear; we have always said freely who we are 
and what we want; and although the apostate English Lutherans pointed out this or 
that part of our Lutheran practice as early as the formation of our Synod, saying, "If 
you will go thus, you will not get far, yet the Lord has blessed our word, and has not 
allowed faithfulness to his word and trust in his help to fail. We know: He who is of 
the truth hears God's word; therefore if we preach the truth in a congregation, and 
some fall away because of it, this must not frighten us; it is their fault, not ours; such 
may not like God's word, but for their sake we cannot forgive the word of God 
anything; for it is not ours, but God's word. It is true that in weak, new congregations 
the divine truth must be presented with Christian wisdom, that one must first give 
milk before they learn to tolerate hard food. A right preacher also waits with patience 
for the fruits, and knows that he is 
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cannot reap tomorrow if he sows today. But he must never conceal a truth; for that 
would be denial." (P. 42.) "Here also was a warning against the saying: 'This is to be 
left to the conscience of the preacher,’ even where it is a matter of principles of divine 
word; for such speech is much abused nowadays in Germany and America to lie on 
the lazy side and do nothing at all. Woe to the congregations who want to make what 
God's Word clearly prescribes depend on the conscience of their preachers! Not on 
the conscience of the preacher, but on the clear word of their God must a 
congregation stand." (S. 43.) 

Under Thesis B, 4 there are also the following remarks: "In a new 
congregation, in which there are many lodge brothers, a pastor, however, has to use 
special caution, so that he does not destroy all effectiveness of his ministry from the 
beginning. He must first make it clear that he is seriously opposed to the lodges. If 
he is pious, this will already have a great effect, and if he dies before he has been 
able to take up the actual fight, he is still without blame. This is undoubtedly the first 
thing; for in such a congregation, which has perhaps hitherto consisted largely of 
lodge-brothers, and has not hitherto had God's word pure and loud, nor has it ever 
heard a testimony against the lodges, to fall at once with the door into the house, 
and without any special occasion immediately begin his office with the fight against 
the lodges, is not acceptable; For if we declare them to be unchristians without 
further ado, and banish them, so to speak, by not tolerating them in the congregation, 
we close the door to their hearts, which they have opened to the divine word by 
calling such a preacher. No, such people must not be cast out at once; they must 
first be given an opportunity to hear the Word of God, to grow in knowledge, and 
thus themselves to judge the lodges according to God's Word. Do not think that a 
false testimony is not a testimony. John merely said to Herod: 'It is not right for thee 
to have her [thy brother's wife],' Matt. 14:3 ff. He did not rebuke him at once: 'Thou 
art a fornicator, an adulterer,' etc. But though his punishment was mild and mildly 
expressed, yet it penetrated deeply, bore witness to the conscience of sinners, and 
cost him his head. One has to be careful not to want to reform in a Carlstadtian way 
and not to give people the idea that leaving the Lodge is already a proof that one 
has become a Christian. The question whether one should inquire, when entering 
an older congregation, whether someone might not be a lodge brother, was 
answered to the effect that, if one had no special reason for such a supposition, one 
must believe the best of everyone according to love and therefore abstain from 
inquiring." (p. 43 f.) 
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The last two sentences (B 6 and 7) are thus explained: "A pastor is responsible 
for whom he gives the Lord's Supper. But the condition of a lodge brother, as such, 
is Known to the pastor. It is true, such a one may still be a Christian; but children are 
Christians also, a Reformed, a Methodist also, yet we do not accept them to the 
Lord's Supper; for a man must be able to so examine himself as to recognize also 
for error and sin what God's Word declares to be so. Now if a man of the Lodge is 
so weak that he does not recognize it as sin to be in a Lodge where Christ is denied 
and blessedness is ascribed to works, he must be advised to wait until he becomes 
stronger. For Paul says that one cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of the 
devil at the same time; one cannot be partaker of the Lord's table and the devil's 
table at the same time. 1 Cor. 8, compared with 1 Cor. 10:14 ff, shows that there 
was one sacrificial meat which Christians could eat, and one which they were 
forbidden to eat, namely, one whereby they partook of idolatry. If there were 
Christians who partook of the latter, this shows that they thought they could do it with 
an unblemished conscience, without being guilty of idolatry; but this is rejected by 
Paul, and severely reproved in the above words. If a lodge-man cannot see that he 
is participating in false worship by his presence in the lodge, he is too weak to be 
admitted to the Lord's table. This is the rule; but it is admitted that there are 
exceptions to the rule; for it follows with absolute necessity that every one who still 
attends the Lodge now and then partakes of its idolatrous nature. It may be, indeed, 
that he bears witness against it; but this can be made clear to every one, and even 
the weakest mind must recognize it, that such a one first gives an evil appearance, 
then that God makes him responsible for all the evil that happens in the Lodge, even 
if he does not take part in it all for his own person; it is said here also: gone along, 
caught along. What a disgrace it is, too, when such a one finally dies as a ‘lodge- 
brother,’ and the lodge drags him to the churchyard, in order still at his grave to 
organise and unwind their blasphemous prayers and speeches together with their 
childish, foolish frippery, while his congregation and his pastor must sadly retreat 
and remain behind; for they cannot, for reasons of conscience, go along with such 
hocus-pocus, and the Lodge, in its insolent presumption, does not yield to the 
church, least of all in such a case. One must also imagine to such a one the great 
peril of soul in which he is suspended: he thinks himself too firm for the Lodge to be 
able to mislead him in his Christianity; but he who thus lulls himself into security has 
already begun to fall; and how can such a one pray sincerely, "Lead us not into 
temptation,’ when at the same time he wilfully plunges himself into temptation? "Evil 
talk corrupts good morals." - It was asked, 
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whether such a one, whom one must still consider a Lutheran Christian, may be 
rejected from our Lord's Supper. To this the answer was given: No, not absolutely. 
But Matth. 5, 23 ff., where it is said, "If thou offer thy gift upon the altar, and there 
think that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave thy gift there before the altar, 
and go first and be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift," a case 
is described which does not make men absolutely unworthy of Holy Communion; yet 
such a one must not be accepted until he is reconciled, for there is a hindrance; such 
a one is therefore to be suspended. If, for instance, a Christian who is blameless, but 
who has had a quarrel with his neighbor, and the latter has remained innocent, 
should come to register, he should nevertheless be asked whether he has been 
reconciled. If he answers, "| have done nothing to my brother, and | am ready to 
forgive him when he comes," he must first be required to go and be reconciled; if he 
does not want to do this, he must be suspended from the Lord's Supper. He is not 
absolutely unworthy of the Lord's Supper, but relatively so long as this obstacle is 
not removed. But if he had made an earnest attempt to be reconciled, he would be 
free in his conscience and admitted to the Lord's Supper. Thus | say to a lodge 
brother: You are not capable of the Lord's Supper, any more than a Uniate or a 
Reformed. But if he promises not to visit the Lodge any longer and to be taught 
further, | admit him for the time being. If a lodge-brother closes his mind to instruction, 
he is finished with; but if he is only weak and has an open ear for God's word, but 
nevertheless cannot see through the reasons against the lodge system, he must still 
be borne; for one may still hope to win him. But it must always be borne in mind that 
the principle: Salus populi lex suprema, that is, that the blessedness of the people 
should be our highest law, is in itself right and true; but it becomes the specifically 
unionistic principle, if it is understood in this way, that one can and ought therefore 
to slacken something of God's word, if it is a matter of winning people for the kingdom 
of Christ. No; from the word of God we cannot depart, let heaven and earth fall, and 
what will not remain. First we pray, "Hallowed be thy name!" and only then, "Thy 
kingdom come! God's glory is infinitely above man's blessedness. For God's sake, 
let not one's heart be deceived into denying even the least thing of the word of God. 
If a Lodge man confesses that he rejects the false prayers and religious tendencies 
of the Lodge, that is certainly enough. According to the Word of God, there are only 
two reasons why a man should be rejected from Holy Communion (for suspension is 
something else), 
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namely, 1. false doctrine, and 2. mortal sin. | must show a lodge brother, first, that 
he participates in false worship; second, that he participates in other people's sins. 
The former excludes him from Holy Communion; the latter not yet, because he does 
not recognize it; for that is not mortal sin to me, which | do not yet recognize as sin 
at all. Christians, too, may well be so weak that they do not for a long time recognize 
a sin which only becomes clear as such by inference." (p. 44 ff.) 

How D. Walther stood regarding the treatment of Lodge members ten years 
earlier is attested to by the following testimony: "St. Louis, August 16, 1864. My dear 
Brother! | must confess to you that it is with some reluctance that | am about to 
answer your dear letter. The cause is this, that my conviction on the question 
submitted differs from that of men in our Synod whom | greatly respect. Now, if it 
concerned a clear doctrine, | should certainly not be mistaken, for there it is said: 
Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas. But here we are not 
dealing both with a doctrine (for in the judgment of secret societies according to 
God's Word we are in perfect agreement), but with the practical application of the 
same to a concrete case. Here, however, | proceed on the principle that whom | 
cannot prove to be an unchristian, and whoever professes the same faith with me, 
| do not reject either from Holy Communion or from membership in the church, even 
if he still stands in some sins of ignorance and weakness. For if the latter should be 
the cause of rejection, whom would | accept? And if it be certain that some one 
accepts Christ, who am | that | should stammer him out? If | make a distinction here 
in regard to secret societies, the principle, the ground of all other acceptance and 
reception, vanishes under my feet. | would, however, prove to such a candidate for 
membership in the church that his relationship was wrong, and try to persuade him 
to give it up; but if | could not persuade him, | would consider it my duty to admit him 
nevertheless as a weak man, only with a protest against his connection, and with 
the explanation that | did it in the hope that he would see through the matter when 
he had become more deeply acquainted with God's word. If a congregation has a 
provision in its constitution that no member of a secret society can be a member of 
the congregation, | think this is wrong and very pernicious, especially in areas where 
these societies are dominant. In doing so, it undoubtedly closes the door to the 
gospel to many souls who can only come to right, clear knowledge and be saved 
through the gospel. How much patience Luther had with those who were still in 
papist error, and how carefully he sought to bring them around! In the sub- 
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In his instructions for the visitators he wants that those who could not yet convince 
themselves of the correctness of the two figures in Holy Communion be given one 
figure for a while, only that the doctrine be known and anointed, and that even the 
stubborn not be given in. The whole controversy is highly relevant to present and 
many other cases. Cf. Walch's edition, Vol. 10, pp. 1934-37, of the Erlangen edition, 
Vol. 23, pp. 31-34. | see quite well what danger threatens us if we open the church 
to the "lodge brethren," but better that love should assume a danger than that it 
should do wrong and deny the children of God what they have a right to by faith, 
indeed, instead of compelling them to come in, it should stand before the church like 
a cherub driving back from the entrance with a hammering sword. | consider the thing 
a grave temptation to cut off our influence on the masses by false conscience, and 
to keep souls partly with the gross world, partly to the sects. Should not rigor in this 
also easily lead to an anabaptist notion of the necessary purity of the visible church? 
In short, | maintain that doctrine and life, justification and sanctification, are to be 
separated; that, therefore, public and private zeal is to be displayed against the secret 
societies (although this, too, is to be done in such a way as not to make a mortal sin 
out of a sin of weakness in the case of many, and to judge of sin not according to the 
work but according to the person), but that those are not to be repelled who are still 
in them, who cannot immediately convince themselves of their sinfulness and rid 
themselves of them, but who otherwise reveal themselves as penitent Christians. - 
But | do not wish, dear brother, that you should ever refer to me in this matter. | would 
not for anything that a practical question should be used by the devil to cast a 
firebrand into our midst. Be content with this little. May the Lord be with you and your 
C. F. W. Walther. " F.B. 


The first appearance of the Roman Church in North America and 
relinious lihertv. 


(Continued.) 

The people's representation had first come in 1635, for the other time two 
years later. At that time it still consisted entirely of Catholics. (Cobb, 370.) The three 
priests did not take their seat among the laity. "An Act for Church Liberties" was 
passed, Wherein it is said, "Holy Church within this province shall have and enjoy 
all her rights, liberties, and franchises wholly and without blemish." (Johnson, 


Foundation of Maryland, p. 39.) When an all-Catholic assembly speaks of the "Holy 
Church," it is 
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it goes without saying that by this she does not mean, as Fisher (Colonial Era, p. 
68) would have us believe, the heretical church of the Anglicans, which, moreover, 
did not even exist in Maryland, but the church which was then organized in the 
province alone, her own church, the Roman Catholic. This is to be recognized in all 
its rights and liberties by the State. This is the will of the Pope. Where she has all 
her "rights and liberties," she will tolerate no heresy beside her. The same Assembly 
also enacted a precept of fasting for certain days, which was to be binding on all the 
inhabitants of the province. (Fisher, Colonial Era, p. 68.) It. only dispensed with 
canon law instead of English in other more important matters, in order to give the 
Church all its rights and liberties. The ocean was three thousand miles wide, the 
connection with the mother country bad, so the sons of Loyola thought they could 
dare something. At first they acquired large landed possessions in a lawful manner, 
but then they had whole stretches of land donated to them by the Indians, and now 
they claimed immunity for these possessions of theirs by invoking the bull "In Coena 
Domini," which had originated with Boniface III, had been extended by various 
popes, and had received its completed form some years before (1627) by Urban VIII 
and had been proclaimed as church law. In this infamous bull all the rights and claims 
to power of the Roman Church are enumerated, all heretics, the most distinguished 
of whom are mentioned by name, are cursed, and then all those who doubt, deny, 
and interfere with the rights of the Roman Church are also cursed. "15. Qui ex eorum 
praetenso officio . . . personas ecclesiasticas ... coram se ad suum tribunal. . . vel 
Parlamentum praeter juris canonici dispositionem trahunt. ... 18. qui... onera 
clericis ... ac eorum et ecclesiarum bonis . . . absque Romani Pontificis speciali et 
expressa licentia imponunt . . . cujusque sint eminentiae ... etiamsi imperiali aut 
regali perfulgent dignitate." (Gieseler, Kircheng. Ill, 2, 593.) This bull has been 
confirmed by Pius IX's "Const. Apostolicae Sedis" of October 12, 1869, but only 
formally. Immunity for church property and for clerical persons is a desideratum of 
the Romans with us still today. In accordance with the papal bull, the Jesuits now 
declared that the canon law of the Church was above Parliament, the proprietary, 
the Assembly and their decisions, and that all opponents would incur the wrath of 
God. 

When Baltimore learned of these proceedings, he became greatly alarmed; 
for the action of the Jesuits was a flagrant violation of the English law of mortmain 
(possession of the dead hand), conveyance of land to ecclesiastical bodies. When 
this doings of the Jesuits became quite known in England, the charter was 
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Lord Baltimore's paper was not worth what it stood on; thus all the large sums of 
money which the latter had turned to his plantation would be lost, and his co- 
religionists would have deprived themselves of the only English colony where they 
were welcome. At last the Jesuit's conduct was also against Baltimore's justices; he 
had under the charter "full and absolute license, power, and authority .. . forever . 
to grant . . . parts and parcels" (of land) "to him or them as shall be willing to 
purchase the same." (Or. Narr. Maryl., 110.) So he sent his friend, John Lewger, a 
Roman convert, to Maryland as his agent, and at the same time as secretary of the 
province (1637). Lewger was a very able man. He first appointed the Assembly, in 
which this time the Protestants of the colony, so numerous, were represented. (The 
bond servants, in fact, could work off their passage in three or in five years and 
become krssboldsrs and thus entitled to vote). 

The Fathers now report the following about the Assembly: "Therefore, this 
Secretary having summoned the Parliament of Maryland,. composed with a few 
exceptions of heretics and presided over by himself, in the name of the Lord 
Baltimore himself, he attempted to pass the following laws repugnant to the 
Catholic faith and ecclesiastical immunities: That no virgin can inherit unless she- 
marries before 29 years of age; that no ecclesiastic shall be summoned in cause 
civil or criminal before any other than a secular judge; that no ecclesiastic shall 
enjoy any privilege, except such as he is able to show ex Scriptura, nor to gain 
anything for the Churchy except by gift of a prince, nor to accept any site for a 
church or cemetery, nor any foundation from a convert Indian king. Etc. (Petrie, 
Church and State in Early Mary]l., p. 18; in Johns Hopkins University Studies, tenth 
series, 1892.) The resolutions of this Assembly, however, did not become law; they 
are not found in the minutes. On the other hand, the Fathers were not idle in 
defending the law of the Church: "Occasion of suffering has not been wanting from 
those from whom it was natural to expect aid" (so reads their complaint to Rome 
about the colonial government), "and rather protection, who, too intent upon their 
own affairs, have not feared to violate the immunities of the Church by using their 
endeavors that laws of the kind formerly passed in England and unjustly observed 
there may obtain force here, to wit: that it shall not be lawful for any person or 
community, even ecclesiastical, in any wise, even by gift, to acquire or possess 
any land, unless the permission of the civil magistrate first be obtained. When ours 
declared this to be repugnant to the laws of the Church, two priests were sent from 
England to teach the contrary. But the reverse of what was expected, happened; 
for our reasons being heard, and the thing itself’ being more clearly understood, 
they easily fell in with our opinion. 
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and most of the laity." (Or. Narr. Maryl., 140.) Thus was the 

colonial government was powerless against the Jesuits who ruled the people. While 
Secretary Lewger emphasized that according to English law the privileges of the 
Church depended on the laws of the State, the Jesuits, on the other hand, asked 
him whether anyone who restricted the freedom of the Church was not liable to 
excommunication under the Bull "In Coena Domini". 

Baltimore expressed himself: the Jesuit threat was "very extravagant." In his 
cautious way, however, he waited for an opportune moment, and in 1641 laid down 
principles to be observed in the conveyance of land. In this was also a recognition 
of the principle of the English law of mortmain. Then, without further ado, the lord 
addressed the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide and demanded the removal of the 
Jesuits and their replacement by secular clergy. "The said baron, with others 
favorable to his opinions, began to turn his attention to the expulsion of the Fathers 
and the introducing others in their stead who would be more pliable to his 
secretary. Therefore he proceeded last year to petition the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propagation of the Faith in the name of the Catholics of Maryland to grant a 
prefect and priests of the secular clergy for the same mission, making no mention 
in the meantime of the labors of the Fathers undertaken in that harvest, nor 
expressing the motives which induced him to substitute new priests. . . . But the 
Sacred Congregation, being entirely ignorant of these matters, granted the 
petition." (Records of the Soc. of Jesus, in Johnson, p. 82. Johns Hopkins 
University Series, tenth: Church and State of Early Maryl., p. 20.) The Propaganda 
sent four Franciscans to replace the Jesuits. The latter, however, were not at all 
inclined to depart thus from the New World. They started new negotiations with the 
colonial authorities, and the whole matter was finally submitted to the Provincial 
Henry More. He decided: New colonies and their conditions were exceptions; the 
conditions of Maryland were therefore not in contradiction with the papal bull. The 
friars had to return the lands to the proprietor. Henry More further stated that if Lord 
Baltimore or Lewger enforced the English laws in the palatinate, they would not be 
affected by the anathema of the bull. Henry More saw further than his brethren on 
the Potomac. Charles |. was fugitive, the Puritan Parliament ruled; alienated now 
even the Lord Baltimore, the Catholics of Maryland were without protection. 

Baltimore, it seems, felt it necessary to justify himself to his brother over these 
incidents. He thus explained his policy in a letter to Leonard Calvert. He complains 
that the Jesuits planned his ruin and for this purpose enlisted the services of 
Englishmen. 
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and Indians, and all under the pretext of the glory of God and the spread of the 
Christian faith. But these were only masks and visors to hide their designs behind: 
"Tf all things that clergymen should do on these pretenses should be accounted just 
and to proceed from God, laymen were the basest slaves and most wretched 
creatures upon the earth." (Maryl. Hist. Soc. Fund Publications, No. 28. Calvert 
Papers I, p. 217.) The lord further declared, that if the greatest saint should intrude 
upon his house to save the souls of his family, and at the same time cause his 
political ruin, he would expel such an enemy, and procure other clergymen to attend 
to the necessary official duties. "Those that will be impudent must be impudently 
dealt withal." He allowed the Jesuits to continue working in his colony; but he also 
saw to it henceforth that his palatinate was safe from them by settling Protestants. 

If the Jesuits did not spare their benefactor, the powerful Lord Proprietary, 
one may imagine how they will have dealt with the Protestant labourers and bond 
servants. These were converted by all the Jesuit means that could be used, as we 
have heard. No Protestant clergyman was resident in the colony before 1649. Nor 
is it reported that itinerant preachers hired themselves from time to time from 
Virginia. A chapel used by the Protestants, probably for private worship, was locked 
to them by a Roman, and the books were taken away. As this was, on top of 
everything, a blatant theft, the person concerned, a certain Lewis, naturally had to 
be fined several hundred pounds of tobacco. (Eggleston, Beg. of a Col., 253. 
Channing, Hist, of U. S. |, 264.) In 1638 an overseer of the fanatical Cornwallis 
forbade two of his workers to read a Protestant book, saying that what they read 
"came from the devil" and that all Protestant preachers were "devil's servants. Now 
this would have gone on with other things, had not the laborers drawn up a petition 
to the government of Virginia, asking for intervention, in which they invoked English 
law. Now the leaders of the colony quickly interfered; for they must have been very 
anxious that the petition should not go through, because that could be very 
dangerous in view of the jealousy of Virginia. So then Lewis was fined so and so 
many pounds of tobacco, and warned to hold his tongue for the future. (Cf. Maryl. 
Arch. [Provincial Court, 1637-'S0, p. 35 ff.] Chandler, Hist, of U.S. I, 263.) The 
tolerance enjoyed by the Protestants in Maryland was not far off. This Jesuitical 
toleration could not be called religious liberty at all. It was the tolerance of the bull 
"In Coena Domini." Some tolerance was enjoyed even by the 
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the worst persecutors of Christians. In contrast, religious freedom is based on a 
completely different principle than tolerance. Religious liberty presupposes equality 
of persons before the law; tolerance presupposes inequality. Religious liberty says 
that in the state all confessions have equal rights; tolerance implies that a certain 
religion has a higher right, while another religion has a lower right or actually no right 
at all, and that it is tolerated temporarily only for other reasons, e. g. political. In 
Maryland there was no freedom of religion, but a kind of tolerance for political 
reasons. When a man, Thomas Smith, a follower of Claiborne, who espoused a just 
cause, was taken prisoner, he was sentenced to death for sea robbery (1638) under 
the direction of the bigoted Captain Thomas Cornwallis, of whom we have already 
heard and shall hear, and who was prosecutor, judge, and executor of sentence all 
in one person in this trial. Smith asked for a Protestant clergyman to prepare him for 
death; this was refused him. (Channing, Hist, of U. S. I, 236.) 

Charles | had ordered Leonard Calvert to capture all of Parliament's ships. 
Parliament, in turn, now gave Captain Ingle letters of marque against Maryland's 
monarchists (1644). Ingle reported to Parliament that he had "plundered the Papists 
and malefactors to deliver the afflicted Protestants." When Ingle brought the 
grievances of Maryland's Protestants before the English Parliament in 1645, there 
came at the same time before it particularly the complaint of a Mrs. Mary Ford against 
Cornwallis that he had stolen two of her children from her and dragged them to 
Maryland with the intention "of seducing them to popery," thereby furthering "Lord 
Baltimore's poisoned purposes." (Channing, Hist, of U. S. I, 500.) Common are the 
complaints that Maryland was a “hotbed of popery." In a paper published in 1655, 
but referring back to previous events, it is said of the Jesuit economy of Baltimore: 
"And professing an establishment of the Romish Religion onely, they suppressed 
the poor Protestants among them, and carried on the whole frame of their 
Government in the Lord Proprietary's name, all their Proceedings, Judicature, 
Tryals, and Warrants in his name, Power and Dignity, and from him onely: not the 
least mention of Soveraign Authority of England in all their Government; to that 
purpose forcibly imposing Oaths ... to protect the Roman Catholic Religion," etc. 
(Or. Narr. Maryl. [Virginia and Maryland], p. 191.) "His country, till he employed 
Captain Stone, never had but Papist Governors and Councillors, dedicated to St. 
Ignatius, as they call him, and his Chapel and Holy day kept solemnly: The 
Protestants for the most time miserably disturbed in the exercise of their Religion 
by many ways plainly enforced, or by subtle practises or hope of 
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preferment to turn Papists, of which a very sad account may be given from time to 
time, even from their first arrival to this very day" (Or. Narr. Maryland [Virginia 
and Maryl.], p. 200.) 

This is the reverse of the boastful reports to Rome! The Catholic teacher of 
Church history, O. Gorman, simply speaks the untruth in the words, "The practice of 
the proprietary, the governor, and inhabitants, while the Catholics were in a 
majority" (as the Catholics were never numerically in a majority, | suppose this is 
meant to mean while the Catholics were dominant), "was always against 
persecution and in favor of equal liberty." (0. Gorman, The Rom. Cath. Church in 
Am. [Church Series IX], pp. 226. 227.) Autodafes, it is true, were not held in 
Maryland; that was all. It was not for "equal rights" but for canon law and the bull "In 
Coena Domini" that the Catholics of Maryland stood. Now it need not be thought 
that the Protestants did not know nor deplore Baltimore's breach of faith. "His son 
[George Calvert's son Cecil], this Lord Baltamore, now publishes him a Recusant 
and avers contrarily that the laws against Papists and Recusants extend not thither; 
yet his Patent says: No interpretation shall be admitted thereof by which God's holy 
and true Religion or the allegiance due to the Succesors of the State of England 
should suffer any prejudice or diminution. By all which surely it's most evident, 
This County Palatine aimed and coveted by him appears disagreable to Law and 
to his own Patent." (Or. Narr. Maryl. [ Virg. and Maryl.], pp. 205. 206.) Before 
proceeding further, we must consider the numerical proportion of Protestants to 
Catholics in the Palatine of Baltimore. 

d. The population of Maryland according to religion. The colonists who 
emigrated from England to Maryland in 1633, fell into two classes, those who wished 
to take possession of land there to become "lords of manor," and of "indentured 
servants," laborers who were required to make good the expense of the passage by 
a service of several years, and only then received over a hundred acres of land, and 
became "freeholders" and entitled to vote. (Or. Narr. Maryl., 91. 99. 100.) The great 
majority of the former were Roman Catholics; the majority of the latter were 
Protestants, and as these latter were more numerous than the "gentlemen 
adventurers," the majority of the emigrants were Protestants. In the letter to Earl 
Strafford already referred to, Baltimore says there were 22 noblemen and 300 
labourers in the first expedition. This number 300 is thought to be an oversight 
instead of 200, the latter being in accordance with the sizes of the ships and other 
statements. At Gravesend 128 of the colonists then on board swore the oatii cd 
alle‘ianee that only a Protestant could do. "In a letter to Lord Strafford, written at 
the time, Lord Baltimore. 
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says that about twenty gentlemen and three hundred laboring men had embarked 
for Maryland. (Strafford's Letters, I, 178.) The three hundred in this letter is 
usually regarded as a mistake for two hundred, which number is more in accord 
with other accounts ‘and also with the size of the vessels. The religious conviction 
of these colonists is uncertain; if oaths had any efficacy in those days, one hundred 
and twenty-eight of them were Protestants. Another indication of the religious 
proportions of this first band of emigrants to Maryland is contained in the Relatio 
Itineris of Father White. He tells us that of the dozen who died on the passage to 
the Chesapeake two only were Roman Catholics. It can by no means be argued 
from this statement that five-sixths of the colonists were Protestants, because, 
undoubtedly, most of the leaders were Roman Catholics. The bulk of the 
passengers, among whom most of the Protestants would be found, were laboring 
men and women, who must have been fearfully crowded on the narrow decks of 
vessels no larger than the Ark and Dove. Among these mortality would have been 
the greatest. It is probable that in the first few decades three out of every four 
persons in Maryland were not of the faith of the Lord Proprietor." (Channing, 
Hist, of U. S. I, 253. 254. Cabot Lodge judges similarly.) This view is confirmed by 
the Jesuit Provincial More in a letter of 1642: "In leading the colony to Maryland, 
by far the greater part were heretics." (Foley, Records of the Engl. Prov. of the 
Soc. of Jesus, IH, sec. 7, 364. dobnson, 32.) It has been sought to weaken this 
testimony by asserting, in spite of the wording, that it referred to the year of the 
writing of the letter. So Eggleston (Beginning, etc., 263). But very important 
historians rightly emphasize that this is a decisive proof about the religion of the first 
settlers, because More must have been accurately informed in his office. Finally, 
there is the testimony of Father White, who was on the spot and could know the 
truth. He wrote in 1641: "Three parts of the people in four at least are heretics." 
(Foley, Records, UI, sec. 7, 362. Johnson, 32.) 

The number of emigrants may have been 200 or 300, but the Protestants 
were in the majority from the beginning. This ratio changed in the course of time 
more and more to the disadvantage of the Catholics. Cobb remarks: "For some 
reason Baltimore's asylum for its coreligionists did not attract very many of them, 
a fact that may well seem strange." (374.) While the Roman population increased 
little, so many Virginians moved to Maryland in 1645 during the turmoil between 
Monarchists and Parliamentarians that the Virginian Afsembly sent Captains Hill and 
Willoughby to compel the emigrants to return. (Henning, Statutes, |, 321.) At last 
settled 
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At Baltimore's invitation, a thousand Puritans from Virginia alone arrived in Providence 
(now Annapolis) in Anne Arundel County around 1649. It was estimated that the 
population of Maryland in 1652 was 8000. Thus in 1675 the number of Protestants to that 
of Catholics was as 12 to 1. Baltimore itself said that the Nonconformists had been three 
times as strong as Anglicans and Catholics combined. (Eggleston, 257.) A letter of 1681 
gives the ratio as high as 30 to 1. (Brown, Hist, of a Palatinate, 128; Cobb, 380.) The 
Official census of 1754 counts 145,000 Protestants and 8000 Catholics! So this was the 
"Catholic" colony of Maryland! Since Baltimore constantly filled all offices with its relatives 
and co-religionists, it is obvious that such a disenfranchisement of the majority of the 
colonists in civil and ecclesiastical respects could not be maintained in the long run. 
Various causes combined to bring about a change. H. Katt. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Drunk science; what it wants, and why we have little respect 
for it. 


(Conclusion. 

The systems of science are inconstant. "Admittedly they are, and this is the glory 
of science, that it cannot stand still, but advances in knowledge." In this, then, we agree, 
that its systems are in need of improvement, and the science which acts upon them we 
respect. But to the drunken science we would ask, Upon what systems does this go? Is 
it only to those which are established up to the year 1912? Did you set up a perfect one 
in 1912 and renounce further research? So until they bring us a system that they dare to 
say is perfect, they cannot seriously expect us to correct our Bible after that. They cannot 
guarantee us that if we adopt the temporary system, it will not be reckoned among the 
backward ones next year. But let us illustrate this inconstancy a little, to show how 
unreliable and baseless has been everything that science has brought against the Bible 
- up to the year 1912. If science now brings us a system that is incorrigible, it will really 
be so. 

1. The queen of science is philosophy. It has set itself the task of searching for 
the whole matter of human knowledge... 
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It is also intended to improve the Bible's account of the events of the world. But if 
anywhere in the world there is inconstancy and change, it is in philosophy. Who can 
enumerate all the systems that have been set up and overturned since Thales? 
Pantheism reigns today. Shall we adopt that? But which one? There is pantheism 
materialis, p. Stoicus, p. realisticus seu Spinozisticus, p. idealisticus seu Fichtianus, 
p. identitalisticus seu Schellingianus, p. panlogisticus seu Hege- lianus. So many 
systems of the one system existed even in Hase's time. (Baier, |, 28.) How many of 
them there are now, | do not know. With every new system it is said, Now we have 
the truth, and sooner or later it will be thrown in with the old iron. 

2. Moses didn't write the Pentateuch. Who did? Once the older hypothesis of 
documents gave information about that. But soon the method changed, and one 
operated with the fragment hypothesis. Again the fashion changed, and one had the 
supplement hypothesis. As is well known, however, the fashion did not endure, and 
one had to adopt the more recent documentary hypothesis. What is now fashionable 
in this field | have not, because my time is precious, explored. 

3; Some one has taken the trouble to enumerate the attacks which have 
been made upon inspiration within fifty years It is almost incredible what has come 
to light; but, as Luther has told us, restless reason may not remain still, but changes 
its base of operation with apelike rapidity. "Since the year 1850, 539 various attacks 
have been made against the divine inspiration of the Old Testament, and 208 against 
that of the New; but now even the enemies of the Bible regard 603 of these attacks 
as erroneous, and the rest fight among themselves." (Weseloh, Book of the Lord, p. 
136.) 

4. At first it was assumed that all gospels originated from one original gospel. 
Then it was decided that the synoptics had copied from each other. What was now 
the order? Some say that Matthew was the first, Mark the second, Luke the third. 
No, say the second: Mt. 1, L. 2, Mk. 3. Not true, say the third: Mk. 1, Mt. 2, L. 3. The 
fourth know better: Mk. 1, L. 2, Mt. 3. The fifth contend for this order: L. 1, Mt. 2, Mk. 
3. You are all mistaken, say the sixth: So it was: L. 1, Mk. 2, Mt. 3. There is no other 
grouping. because no other is possible. (44, 105.) 

5. Christianity is not a divine foundation. How then did it come into being? 
First they tried the impostor hypothesis. Who was the fraud? Systems change. 
Ignorant scoffers probably claim that the story of Christo is a "clergy fraud." (They 
have it printed, too. "Saladin" in his blasphemy calls. 
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about the resurrection the gospels a falsification from the 2nd century. The church 
fathers of that time were the frauds. And Hackel, of course, eagerly picks up on this). 
But this is too gross a lie, so others blame it on the apostles, who, when the plan of 
Christ, who according to the Wolfenbittel Fragments was a religious zealot and 
wanted to found an earthly kingdom, was thwarted, took up the enterprise and made 
a spiritual kingdom out of it. To others, however, this was not crude enough, so 
Bahrdt portrayed Christ as a deceiver who kept hidden his real plan to destroy all 
religion, but founded a secret society to accomplish his purpose. Others have found 
this fraudulent hypothesis to be fallacious and find truth in the theory of evolution. 
Like all other religions, Christianity has evolved from the lowest level of fetishism to 
ethical monotheism. (49, 19.) But here one system follows the other. Soon Yahweh 
has been originally a fire-god, soon the Moloch who demanded human sacrifices, 
soon a national god, soon a god of light and sun. (49:19.) How did the Old Testament 
law come into being? It gradually rose from mere custom to authorized divine law. 
No, Moses wrote it. Jethro was its teacher. No, Hammurabi. No, Ezra wrote it after 
the exile. (49:79.) Who was the founder of Christianity? For a long time it was 
supposed that JEsus, wherever he found it, raised up this religion; but now it is 
known that the real founder was Paul. (52, 333.) Whence is baptism? It developed 
naturally from the Jewish washings. "The native soil of the Christian sacraments of 
baptism is to be found in the primitive belief in magic, according to which the mention 
of a significant name served as a defense against hostile forces." Paul borrowed it 
from the Mithras religion, which had ordinances of admission represented as 
mystical dying and being born again. (52, 333.) Pfleiderer knows exactly what he is 
talking about here. 2000 years ago Jewish faith in the Messiah, Oriental gnosis, 
Pauline-Orphic mysticism, and Hellenistic popular philosophy came together in 
Christianity. (52, 184.) One can see this theory causes much head-scratching. 
Fortunately, there is a much simpler system, that of the historical-critical method. 
How Christianity originated is a vain question, for according to this theory Christianity 
always originates in the single individual. JEsu's authority is to be valued according 
to the standard of a possible sympathy, that is, only so much is true about Christianity 
as is experienced in oneself. (52, 236; 49, 379.) Harnack says that the essence of 
Christianity consists in thinking God gracious apart from Christ. (47, 322.) He 
therefore takes from the Gospels as much as suits him. Every Christian, at least 
every theologian, has the right to define Christianity for himself. 
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to develop. This is also true of the phrase of scientific theology: "I, the Christian, am to 
myself, the theologian, the very stuff of my science." How did Christianity come into 
being? According to this amazingly simple theory, in such a way that everyone makes it 
up for himself. - And what then is the true image of Christ? These people say, "Only now 
is JEsu's noble likeness rightly recognized, now after twenty centuries, after we have 
made such accurate studies of the subject. (51, 467.) The former was false. Will you not 
study further from now on? That's what science tells you to do. Will you not then next year 
gain another picture of JEsu? Is not, then, the picture you are drawing for us this year 
false? Harnack also expresses the dilemma quite unabashedly: "| mean, after a few 
hundred years one will discover much that is contradictory even in the thought-pictures 
we have left behind, and will be surprised that we have calmed down in the process." (47, 
322.) - This is what we wished to show in this passage, that after all we ought not 
reasonably to be required to adopt in place of the Bible systems which, as soon as they 
come to light, spread the stench of putrefaction. 

6. The world was not created by God in six days. How did it happen? According 
to the theory of dualistic creation, God limited Himself to two acts of creation, created the 
substance and gave intelligence to certain forces for the purpose of further development. 
According to the theory of periodic creation, the previously destroyed animal and plant 
world was always created anew at the beginning of a new period. According to Kant- 
Laplace, the primeval nebula, which began to rotate, brought all this about. And Hackel 
puts in its place the theory that Kant and Laplace committed a fatal error in supposing a 
beginning; on the contrary, he says, world-time is unlimited, without beginning or end. (I. 
c., p. 147.) It is fortunate that he has found a better one for Laplace's theory, for its 
untenability has recently been proved by Prof. Emden in his work "Gaseous Spheres." 
(54, 565.) The astronomer J. Riem, who by profession has to deal with these things, gets 
tired of the thing, and says: "Every few years a new world-formation theory comes out. 
They all have this in common, that the author first proves that and why his predecessors 
grasped the problem wrongly; he then brings his new hypothesis with great acumen, and 
must then sooner or later learn that one does to him as he did to his predecessors." (55, 
469.) 

‘fe Does geology have ground and soil under its feet? The Neptunian theory, 
according to which water formed the mountain strata, had to give way to the Plutonian 
theory, which held that the mountains were uplifted by fire. 
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School was dismissed. Cuvier and Agassiz thought they could explain the formation 
of the earth's crust only by the theory of violent upheavals of the earth caused by 
other than present forces. But this will probably be against the famous law of 
analogy. Thus it is now mostly held with Lyell, who lets the same laws operate in 
the same way as they do now from the beginning, but claims for them immense 
periods of time and loses himself in the primeval mist. (Luthardt, |. c., p. 105. 340.) 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century a declaration was made in the French 
Institute that there were eighty geological theories which contradicted the Bible, and 
of all these, says Prof. Lyell, fifty years later not one was still held. (10th Ill., 55.) 
What a balancing act it takes to remain saddle-fast in this situation, or rather to 
change saddles at any moment without losing the Bible! It is similar in astronomy. 
Just one example. Laplace declared that the moon was not in the right place, that it 
ought to be four miles farther from the earth. Now Lionville comes along and proves 
that it is precisely its real position that produces the right harmony. If science would 
accept the physical, astronomical, etc. If science would accept the physical, 
astronomical, etc. notes of the Bible right from the beginning, it would save a lot of 
time. 

8. Evolution. It is supposed to take the place of the Bible. But which evolution 
should we accept? The atheistic, the agnostic or the theistic one, according to which 
God made the beginning but then left the field to evolution? (46:11) In order not to 
cause too much confusion, let us see whether science will permit us to hold with 
Darwin, who says that all existing species are descended from several original 
species. For his sake many theologians have revised their Bible. But, lo and behold, 
his reign lasted only twenty years. In Germany, with one exception, not a single 
eminent researcher is said to profess full allegiance to him. (54, 566.) So the Bible 
must again be gone over and improved. Now people believe in primordial 
generation. What will arise in 1913 neither Hackel nor | know. Reasonable grounds 
should be used to show the unreliability and untenability of the anti-Bible setups. 
One such reason is the conduct of science itself towards its systems. It does not 
itself respect them. "With such an upsetting of all the calculations of the physicists 
in five years, what is likely to happen to their fine theories in a 'thousand million 
years’? And what is the use of getting out a new book every spring and fall to tell 
the world that science is upsetting religion? When science gets through upsetting 
itself, it will be time enough to take stock of the remains." 

12. Drunken science undermines morality. It is such that, for scientific 
reasons... 
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We need not have respect for it, but we must also renounce it for moral reasons, or 
we would not be in respectable company. (1) He who destroys faith in God 
undermines true morality. The Christian keeps the commandments out of love to 
God; the natural man leads a moral walk, because he knows that the great God 
punishes evil and rewards good. But drunken science goes about to destroy the 
faith, love, and fear of God. "No scientific man can believe in God," says Stern and 
countless others. (53, 28.) Pantheism teaches that there is no personal God. There 
is no omnipotent Judge to whom we are responsible, no Saviour who by his love 
awakens our counter-love. The voice of natural theology is deliberately silenced 
when, for example, the French "Moral Catechism" answers the questions: "What is 
God? Who created the world? Where is humanity going? What happens after 
death?" each time it answers, "I don't know." "Aren't you ashamed of your 
ignorance?" "One need not be ashamed if one does not know what no one has yet 
been able to know." Does science then still have a basis for morality? O yes, for it 
goes on to say, "There came a period when the Saurian was seized with disgust at 
his miserable existence in the mire. The dream under this flat brain-shell was so 
persistent that Nature had finally to obey it." (39, 192.) If man obeys only his own 
nature, it will lift him out of the mire. It is not obedience to God, but to natural instincts, 
such as respect for oneself, that is the mainspring to good. But it is not far from this 
self-respect; man knows himself too well for that. The mire into which man sinks who 
perverts or even destroys the knowledge of God, and who has nothing left but his 
self-respect, is shown in Romans 1 - 2. And this degenerate being thinks of himself 
as God. According to pantheism, man is a manifestation of God. According to 
evolution, he is his own creator; his beautifully formed body, his wonderful mind, he 
has procured for himself. According to the principles of drunken science, he may 
disregard the revelation of God and reject everything that does not agree with his 
conceit. But how obnoxious becomes the arrogance of the man who really believes 
this, how empty the heart that is puffed up with such conceit! When the devil has 
brought men to believe his prophecy, and to think himself God, he has them where 
he wants them. 3. - (3.) He makes prayer ridiculous to them, as if "God could take 
account of the millions of intersecting prayers and pious desires." (Hackel.) God is a 
dead, or at least a powerless, idol, bound to the iron rule of natural laws. A 
commandment of science reads: Thou 
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thou shalt not pray! Thus man shall be kept from seeking communion with the holy 
God; he shall face adversity either with despair or vain self-confidence. But neither 
despair nor self-conceit is moral. - 4. It destroys faith in eternal life. Hackel says: "Only 
rarely does a knowledgeable and honest biologist still advocate immortality." (55, 
547.) But if man, like cattle, lives only for this world, the motto of immoral sensuality 
is scientifically justified: "Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we shall be dead. Come 
now, and let us live well because it is there, and let us need our bodies because they 
are young. Let us fill ourselves with the best wine and ointments. We have no more 
of it than this!" And when her disciples have emptied the cup, and in their drunkenness 
have become a disgust to themselves, then the talk of self-respect comes to an end, 
and it is said: "The soonest suicide of mankind is desired." (E. v. Hartmann.) - 5. It 
makes it impossible to comfort the sinner. It has no God and no Saviour, no 
redemption, and therefore no power to save him from despair and bring him back to 
good. When a representative of the higher criticism was called upon to prepare a 
criminal for death, he said, "Call another; | have nothing to say to him." (Fund. IV, 87.) 
- 6. Thus drunken science keeps men away from the sources of morality; but it also 
abolishes the whole concept. It regards sin as mere fault, weakness, and 
imperfection. Bousset says: "It may be necessary to hold up the moral ideal to the 
moderns and to awaken in them the consciousness of their imperfection. But that 
thought of the general depravity of human nature we must delete." (50, 129.) Science 
also now teaches that crime comes not from the evil heart, but from defective bodily 
construction, according to Lombroso, from a small, retarded, or atrophied brain. (56, 
336.) Thus science cannot find its way to the conscience of man. The sinner will not 
be terrified by sin and God's wrath, but will at most pity himself and then resent the 
punishing God. - 7. It makes moral feelings arise from considerations of utility. 
Spencer: "Experience of utility organized and consolidated during all past 
generations have become in us faculties of moral intuition, certain emotions 
responding to right and wrong conduct." (46, 14.) "Materialism says: From 
selfishness all virtues have sprung. Do not strike your neighbor dead, lest others strike 
you dead! How poor, this police love of man!" (Bettex, |. c., p. 316.) Conjugal fidelity 
flows from the experience that one fares best in it; but if now one perceives that 
adultery would be more advantageous to him, why may he not act according to the 
law of utility? - 8. it blurs 
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the difference between good and evil. According to point 7, and even more so for 
pantheism, there is no such difference. After all, it is all appearance of the one Absolute. 
Evil comes from the same source as good. One can, if one has rid oneself of narrow 
prejudices, do it with a clear conscience. When, therefore, Expastor FrenBen writes a 
sordid novel, "Hilligenlei," in which the heroine engages in an affair with a married man, 
who introduces his confession of love by saying, "Knowest thou that through thy dress | 
see thy sweet limbs?" and four pages are devoted to describing how she bathes herself, 
what all she puts on, and what she thinks while doing it-the purpose of the book is to take 
shelter of sensual lust-liberal theologians can warmly recommend the study of it. (52, 
175.) - 9. It abrogates the commandment to love one's neighbor. Duties against God are 
scarcely treated of in the ethics of these people; surely then charity is the more so? The 
word is scarcely known among men who are basically brought up to pride, and regard 
moral feelings as veiled selfishness. But it is also directly deleted. Nietzsche, who 
"idealized" (the News uses the word) the teachings of Darwin and Spencer, calls for the 
development of unsparing force instead of love and pity. Literally: "In the fire of unbridled 
passions we must harden our will. Therefore man must become better and better and 
more and more evil. Evil is man's best art. Almost all that we call higher culture is based 
on the spiritualization and deepening of cruelty." (58, 221.) Most are afraid to put it out so 
platitudinously, but these are the proper consequences of evolutionism. Next to the great 
law of survival of the fittest, there is no room for love, compassion, justice. Hackel has 
a chapter on "Our Monistic Moral Doctrine." It thus begins, "Man belongs to the social 
vertebrates, and therefore, like all social animals, has two distinct duties, first, against 
himself, and second, against society. As the supreme and most important blunder of 
Christian ethics, which virtually annuls the golden rule, we must consider the exaggeration 
of love of neighbor at the expense of love of self. Nothing great, nothing sublime, has ever 
been done without selfishness." Love of enemies, he says, is questionable, and the 
instruction concerning the skirt and cloak ridiculous. (I. c., p. 221.) The South Sea 
Islander, who asserts the right of the stronger and gives free rein to the impulses of his 
nature, is the model and the bearer of the scientific moral doctrine. The world-view that 
everything is right to which nature impels, and everything is permissible which self-interest 
demands, deserves the criticism of D. Walther: "If swine could write, they would deliver 
about such a philosophy." - 10. Drunken science sets out to subvert morality directly. 
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But it also goes after the same goal indirectly. He who destroys faith in the Bible 
undermines morality. Many statements of science, e. g., that the world is not six thousand 
but many millions of years old, have in themselves nothing to do with morality; but if men 
for the sake of such statements go astray from the Scriptures, and finally for the sake of 
science abandon the Scriptures, the sanctifying power of the Scriptures is also lost to 
them. Most people will say that they are far from wishing to combat the moral teaching of 
the Bible when they deny its divinity; but the two cannot be separated. "Those who 
abandon the Scriptural principle not only lose the Christian faith, but also Christian morals. 
Even if these people could justify the Bible philosophically, they would lack the power to 
translate the moral teachings into life." (52, 176.) The Bible is the only source of true 
morality. What is fear of God and love of man, compassion and justice, humility and 
firmness of character, God's Word shows us and gives us. And he who causes men to 
lose God's Word is fighting morality to the death. Admittedly, the followers of drunken 
science deny this, and maintain that the morality they cultivate is the only one worthy of 
the name. Will they put it to the test? If there were a society in which the scientific doctrine 
of morality was fully practised - it is not yet scientifically refined in the South Sea Islands 
- where no Christian influence asserted itself, but instead of the fear of God and the love 
of one's neighbour, pride, selfishness, and the carnal lusts, stimulated by all the arts of 
civilisation, reigned freely, if they really wished to join that society, we could no longer 
quarrel with them about moral concepts. 

But if drunken science undermines morality, we must not accept its teachings. Luk. 
6, 43-45: The science that brings forth evil is a rotten tree. 1 Joh. 3, 4: It says that it leads 
to the right knowledge of God, but because it teaches the transgression of the 
commandments, there is no truth in it. Is. 29, 20 ff.: God's wrath is kindled against those 
who "through vain things incline the righteous". Jam. 3, 17: "Wisdom from above is at first 
chaste, afterward peaceable, gentle, let it be said, full of mercy and good fruits." Wisdom 
that does the contrary is not from above, but is earthly, human, devilish. This is the verdict 
of the Mbel, and because science then becomes quite certain when it is confirmed by the 
Bible, we wished first to let the Bible have its say on this important point. Now common 
sense also teaches this. Even the heathen, who do not have the law, know that what 
promotes evil is not of God, is not based on truth. Truth in the philosophical sphere can 
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not fight the truth in the moral field. And the science that teaches men to despise 
God, gives them the right to despise their fellow men, and educates them so that 
they despise themselves, is a lie. He who condemns such morality condemns 
thereby also the science which teaches it. Hence it is that science is often 
condemned by its warmest admirers. When the incredulous newspaper writers 
condemn the monopolist who has crushed his competitors, sucked the people dry, 
and squandered nonsensically the goods he has robbed, they have forgotten for 
the moment that it was the highly praised science that led him to do so. When young 
Rockefeller used the parable that in order to produce a delicious rose millions of 
inferior ones had to be destroyed, the newspapers were horrified, the same ones 
who usually enthuse about evolution, and yet the young man was only preaching 
the survival of the fittest, if he spoke otherwise in the sense objected to by the 
newspapers. What undermines morality is wrong. These men know that too, and 
that is why they write chapters on "Our Monistic Moral Doctrine." But this morality, 
and therefore also its mother, is judged and rejected in the judgment of all those 
who are not disposed to recognize the South Sea Islander as the most perfect type 
of mankind. 


The science that undermines morality has no right to exist; and science itself 
says so. After all, it should itself give the answer as to why we cannot have respect 
for it. As is well known, the knowledge of the law of evolution is the highest 
achievement of the human mind. So it must be applied here also. But which morality 
stands on a higher standpoint, that of the Bible, which brings up chaste, merciful, 
humble men, men who fear God and bring salvation to the world, or that of the South 
Sea Islander, which enforces the law of the strongest, justifies selfishness, and 
gives free rein to impure natural instincts? According to the law of evolution, only 
that which is most highly developed has a right to exist. A man of science must 
despise and reject that which belongs to earlier periods. The doctrine of evolution 
drives and compels us to set aside drunken science with its South Sea island 
morality as backward. Its own principle makes it impossible for drunken science to 
have any respect for itself. - Summa: "None shall be put to shame who wait for thee. 
But they shall be put to shame, the scornful," Ps. 25:3. 


Th. Engelder. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


Synodical Report of the South Dakota District, with a paper by Prof. L. W. Dorn on "The Baptists’ False 
Doctrines of Baptism and the Refutation of These Errors." (15 Cts.) F.B. 


Der Ev.-Luth. Hausfreund. Calendar for the year 1914, edited by O. H. Th. 
Willkomm. Published by J. Herrmann, Zwickau i. S. 144 pp. 15 Cts. 


We would like to see this calendar in all Lutheran families; we do not know of a better one. From the rich 
reading material we highlight only two titles: "In the Service of a Great King", a practical, illustrated interpretation 
of Matth. 25, 40 and "Held Bliicher", a short biography of this unique person from the wars of liberation, whose 
memory will also be celebrated in St. Louis in October of this year on a large scale. The reading of this description 
of Bluicher's life puts one in the right Christian mood, as e. g. the following passage shows: "Yes, a difficult time 
had fallen upon Germany. The misery, especially of the lower people, was boundless. As a result of the constant 
quarterings and incessant demands for trioute, many house-owners in the towns could no longer afford the cost 
of maintaining their buildings; they handed over the keys to the municipal authorities and emigrated. The 
‘Continental Blockade’, Napoleon's ban on the import of English goods on the mainland to weaken the island 
kingdom of England, paralyzed trade everywhere; agriculture was in ruins; the entire population became 
impoverished. Not since the days of the Thirty Years' War had Germany experienced such misery. The 
population melted away terribly. But can we be surprised? The German people, once so highly graced by God, 
a people to whom God had given a Luther, in whose midst the light of the pure, unadulterated Gospel had once 
stood high and shining on the lampstand as with no other people, had fallen away from God, fallen away from 
the faith of the fathers, had abandoned, in a hopeless darkness of wisdom, the light that shone upon it, the 
heavenly light of eternal truth, and had become an idiot, the sum-duty of rationalism, of a so-called 
Enlightenment’, and sold his precious birthright for a vapid dish of lentils, the gold treasure of pure doctrine for 
the worthless tinsel of a loose philosophy, a dull doctrine of morals and virtues, an aesthetics splendid in the 
artifice of classical poetry, but providing neither support nor consolation in life nor in death. Drunk with the 
poisonous cup of French Enlightenment, basking in the "autocratic" splendour of Louis XIV, outdoing each other 
in opulent and splendid court life, princes and lords had forgotten how to regard themselves as responsible 
servants and officials of God the Lord. In the prevailing and steadily increasing amalgamation of Church and 
State, even the best among them, even such princes as had the weal and woe of the people at heart, had lost 
the right standard for their actions; Without knowledge of the limits set to the sovereign office, without deeper 
insight into its tasks, duties and rights, they were only too inclined to act arbitrarily, to violently intervene and 
encroach on ecclesiastical affairs, and even they could only to a very limited extent boast of being to their peoples 
what the beautiful name of ‘father of the country’, so gladly bestowed on them by the vernacular, meant. The 
great majority, however, regarded the possession of the sovereignty at bottom only as a charter for the 
satisfaction of unbridled sensual pleasure and exorbitantly exaggerated private needs. Under the shimmering 
forms of a most scrupulously regulated etiquette, which scarcely concealed the inner rottenness, the courts 
presented almost without exception a picture of moral swampiness. And the example was contagious. The 
French educated noble world took the courts as a model. In the soft enjoyment of art and the senses, in the 
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The life of so-called 'society' took place in the whirling dance around the golden calf. Was it any 
wonder that at last even the lower classes, the bourgeois and the peasant, sighing under the 
pressure of an overpowering, bureaucratically ossified officialdom, and all too often defenseless 
against the arbitrariness, the violence of the higher classes, were confronted with the 
unrestrained and immoral goings-on, especially at the courts? bureaucratically ossified 
officialdom and all too often defenceless against the arbitrariness, the violent encroachments of 
a nobility abusing its prerogatives, began to listen to the lullabies that sounded from France to 
the tune of "liberty, equality and fraternity"? Deprived of the only remedy for all the damage done 
by the ruling rationalism, deprived of the wholesome discipline, of the influence of the divine 
word, the people had lost the anchor ground under their feet, and thus, spiritually conquered, 
Germany had already become a prey of the foreigners, even before the fist of the conqueror 
smashed it also in its outward stock. He who sows the wind shall reap the whirlwind" - this truth 
our people, in all its ranks, had to experience in its own flesh to its horror! Yes, it was God's 
terrible but just judgment that fell upon Germany in the form of this foreign rule, and yet a 
judgment behind whose storm and weather clouds God's unlimited mercy was at the same time 
hidden, a judgment through which God wanted to lead princes and people, high and low, to 
repentance. The tribulation of that time opened the eyes of many of our people to a fire of sight 
and purification, so that they recognized with horror the abyss on the edge of which they had 
staggered blindfolded for so long, the staleness and hollowness of the prevailing atheistic and 
pantheistic trend of the times, the whole mendacity of all the phrases of enlightenment, virtue, 
liberty, and national happiness, with which the apostles of unbelief, both native and foreign, had 
since beguiled and preyed upon the gullible people! It brought about the fact that the hearts, 
worn down by misery and despairing of earthly help, once more turned their minds and implored 
help from the One in whose hand alone rests happiness and misery, death and life, the welfare 
of nations as well as of individuals in time and eternity, from the almighty, holy and merciful God. 
Like a cleansing thunderstorm, this period of foreign domination has dispersed the swamp 
atmosphere which lay pestilent over the life of the people, has awakened and steeled the moral 
forces still slumbering in the bosom of the people, and thus at last made possible its political re- 
establishment." (pp. 82 ff.) Orders accepted from Concordia Publishing House. F. B. 


The belief in miracles. By D. Hermann Mandel. 44 pages. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. 90 Pf. 

In the manner of Hunzinger and other modern apologists, D. Mandel seeks to prove the 
thesis that Christianity is necessarily and essentially the religion of miracles. From his remarks 
we share several passages. Page 27: "The rejection of miracles in the strict sense is a sure sign 
that one attaches decisive importance to the world with its causal connection to God, that one 
always thinks of God only in the framework of world consciousness. Whoever regards the 
world's connection with God as unbreakable, as it is for our thinking and acting, his belief in and 
concept of God is not yet fundamentally free from the framework of world cognition, he is still 
practicing cosmotheism to some extent. The essence and truth of religion, however, lie in the 
fact that one does not fundamentally seek and think to find God within the framework of the 
world, but that one has come to know him in personal life with a thorough, critical abandonment 
of all cosmological metaphysics. For this God, the world is not the reality to which his activity 
would be bound, which could oppose him with barriers and norms - that would be a deification 
of the world into a counter-god - but it is a dependent power in his hand, it is nothing other than 
the means of his ends. His end for the setting and shaping of the world is the establishment of 
his dominion in mankind, that is, of his kingdom, as follows of itself from the above expositions. 
And if he cannot attain this end otherwise than by miracles, the world is at his free command 
without all autonomy. Thus, in the miracle, the essence of God and his relation to the world 
comes 
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to the view. It marks him with palpable distinctness as the free, independent Lord, who is first of 
all the personal will to rule the hearts, and who has set the world as a means to the realization 
of this end. The miracle is the symptom of the theism of personal piety, which is at the same 
time, as we shall see, of the religion of the ossification; the rejection of the miracle is the equally 
certain symptom of a world-bound view of God, of a cosmotheism. To the latter, God is the Lord, 
who, as the life of the human person, so also the world is oriented toward Himself; to the latter, 
the world is the standard of all knowledge, by which even God is oriented. The latter remains 
under the spell of the world and can at most establish a cosmological idealism; the latter alone 
establishes an idealism that has its orientation in an absolutely worldly reality. Religion, however, 
cannot be fathomed in its immense depth and scope if one even somehow allows world- 
knowledge to become effective in it, but only if it opens up to us an absolutely supramundane 
reality and gives our personal life its support and its ground of determination in it." Page 40: 
"Thus the Christian belief in miracles is in itself brought to a conclusion. Christianity is a miracle, 
first, according to its supramundane content, the personal, living God; second, according to its 
historical ground, inasmuch as this miraculous content and the personal life determined by it are 
not produced by man, but can only be a consequence of the content's own original efficacy as 
the determining ground of personal life. This second miracle, which intervenes in the causal 
connection of personhood, is again, first, an internal one, namely, the positing of the God- 
determined person-life itself, and, second, an external one, the assertion of it after its external 
annihilation by the adversaries in the resurrection. In this double or triple sense Christianity is by 
its very nature a miracle. Christianity, however, is the religion which, in the face of critical 
rejection, has made all? But Mandel does not gain the courage to stand firmly and fully for all 
the miracles reported in Scripture. F. B. 


From Theology and Life. Lectures by D. Erich Schaber. 
191 pages. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: M. 4; 
hardcover M. 4.80. 
This is an anthology of lectures that D. Schader has given on various occasions in the last 
two years, mostly in apologetic interest. They bear the following headings: "1. The Living God, a 
Word on the Worldview Battles of Our Day. 2. How do we come to clarity about the Sonship of 
Jesus Christ? 3. real Christianity. 4. what is the Holy Spirit? 5. Holy Spirit and faith. 6. following 
Christ and culture. 7. cultural loftiness in the picture of a Russian poet (Gorky). 8. the Holy Spirit 
and the natural spirit in the ecclesiastical crisis of the present. 9. the popular church as a state 
church; its becoming, its work and its future. 10. the risen Lord." D. Schader is in substantial 
agreement with modern positive theology as represented by Th. Kaftan and R. Seeberg. 
Schader expresses his basic apologetic position as follows: "On the other hand, the fact that 
Jesus Christ, through His Word, still has such a renewing or creative effect on us today, frees 
us from the ultimately hopeless attempts to arrive at real decisions concerning the position of 
Jesus in relation to God by historical means, by the mere historical treatment of the biblical 
tradition. Of course, if one is of good will, one can see that certain traits of living possession 
which place Jesus at God's side, e.g. His own sovereign power of grace or love with His 
consummation on the cross, with His overcoming of death, but also things which we will come 
to later, cannot be removed from the tradition with good historical reasons. With dogmatic 
reasons, with reasons belonging to a somehow opposite position of faith, of course, but not with 
historical ones. But this, valuable as it is, does not give a final decision. And that is what matters. 
Even if we had a historically unshakeable confession of the first three evangelists, for example, 
or of Paul on the personal divinity of Jesus, it remains 
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But for us, in this respect, it is always the word of others about this matter. Only the fact that today tangible, 
creative effects, spiritual effects, emanate from this Jesus to us, only the fact that from him divine, holy, powerful, 
liberating grace descends into our lives, and we thus grow together with him in rightly understood necessity, 
which is at the same time freedom, only this lifts us above uncertainty. We should not be surprised, therefore, 
that people who have nothing of him before them but his biblical, traditional image do not come to terms with 
him. For indeed, to bring the features of this image historically, with purely historical means, to a common 
denominator, that is an achievement at which the greatest historians, theological and extra-theological, have to 
this day labored in vain. No one among us will be under the illusion that historical art has solved the question of 
Jesus by historical means. It has solved it neither in the so-called positive nor liberal sense, nor in the sense of 
Kalthoff or Drews. It has not solved it at all, in spite of endless efforts, the energy of which commands admiration. 
Itis solved - it is the only, real way - when Jesus Himself comes alive in us, not fantastically, not enthusiastically, 
not spiritistically or ghost-like, but quite soberly through the Word, which brings His historical, royal image to us. 
When his grace, his sin-forgiving love, even as it is accomplished on the cross, majestically creates freedom in 
us, so that we who are bound by guilt - guilt is binding - can believe in heartfelt, innermost confidence, then it is 
loosed. Who else can do this for us apart from Jesus, whom God has sent into our reality for this purpose, to him 
we want to cede the Son of God - if Zoroaster, Mohammed or Buddha can do it for us - but to no one else. The 
experience is the solution here. There is no other. There must come into our lives from the lore of Jesus a 
deepest, final life-grace, creative grace; otherwise we shall be here eternally uncertain, a plaything in the to and 
fro of observations and, above all, of opinions. But if, with all His manifest humanity, He has at this point come 
to us on the side of the living God, then what was mentioned earlier, His sinlessness, His unconditional 
demanding and commanding, that deep, absolute claim upon us, fits in with this His situation in life. He then 
becomes to our eye, in our world of bondage, sin, and death, the bearer of powerful, holy love, such as God has. 
And thus a wealth of details of historical tradition finds uniform place in his image. He who has him in that deepest 
place can cope with him at all; he who has him not there cannot cope with him at all." F.B. 


Introduction to Philosophy. By Oswald Kilpe. Sixth, improved edition. X and 376 
pages. Published by S. Hirzel, Leipzig. Price: M. 5; Geb. M. 6. 

Killpe concludes his work with the following thoughts: "In time, a monarchical constitution of the sciences 
has become a democratic one. In undisputed autocracy, royal philosophy formerly commanded the individual 
disciplines, settled their disputes, gave them wise advice, and liberally opened its treasure of ideas and methods 
to the needy. And they came in bright crowds, and hastened fervently to obey the instructions of the sovereign, 
and to profit by her example and wealth for their own bearing and endowment. But then they awoke as from a 
bad dream: the way they had been shown had been an aberration, the goods they received a worthless tinsel, 
and the proud, even figure of the queen herself, which they had longed to resemble, a false perfection. Then she 
was thrust from the throne, and a hasty and successful development by her own efforts soon caused the deceived 
to sink into presumptuous self-righteousness. There was no longer any sign of the organically structured empire; 
the "links" of the scientific enterprise had dissolved into an anarchic juxtaposition. In the meantime the outcast 
and the despised had gone into herself; she had renounced the hollow fruits of dialectical art, learned to be 
efficient and reliable in small things, and to bow to the power of facts. Now, when the myopic busyness of the 
former subjects reached in impetuous rush for the abandoned sceptre, and the 
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When the German government wanted to make the soulless puppet of materialism its ruler, she stepped out 
again in the solid armor of epistemology, warded off the storm, and with clear, wise words turned the rash back 
into its confines. Since then her reputation has grown considerably, especially since it was noticed that she was 
no longer inspired by any desire for domination. A peaceful interrelationship has been initiated in the present. 
Through the individual sciences, with them and for them, philosophy works in metaphysics, the doctrine of 
science and the preparatory efforts. Likewise, the latter are inclined to be supported by philosophy, to serve 
knowledge with it and to collect contributions for it. That philosophy in this democratic constitution has lost 
nothing of its true and proper calling, but works and strives entirely in the spirit of its glorious traditions, this 
introduction to philosophy hopes to have shown." But no philosophy has yet been able to find the right position 
for Scriptural theology. The ultimate reason for this is that philosophy does not recognize the fact of the Fall, by 
which the whole universe has become an out-of-tune piano that cannot be restored to harmony without divine 
intervention. KUlpe thus characterizes the content of his writing: "Accordingly, in the following we will attempt to 
give a brief orientation, which does not presuppose any special prior knowledge, on the development and present 
state of philosophy, by dealing in a first chapter with the concept and classification of philosophy, in a second 
chapter by going through the currently valid philosophical disciplines, and in a third by characterizing the 
directions which have mainly emerged within some of these disciplines. This should also facilitate the 
understanding of more specific philosophical lectures and writings. The reference to the most important literature 
for the individual fields will at the same time serve to direct the attention of the beginner to the works most 
suitable for a more detailed study. In a brief fourth chapter, finally, on the task and system of philosophy, the 
whole of philosophical work will be summed up from a new point of view, such as has arisen to us from the 
critical consideration of its facts and significance." Killpe brings the various philosophical views to a concise, 
clear presentation and then lets them be followed by a critique, which for the most part moves in a philosophically 
conservative, never in a radical direction. We know of no book that fulfills its purpose to the extent that Killpe's 
does. F. B. 


Picture Atlas of Biblical Studies. A handbook for the religious teacher and Bible 
lover, edited by Dr. Immanuel Benzinger. Published by |. F. Steinkopf in 
Stuttgart. Price: $2.00. 

According to the preface, the present book grew out of the "Bilderallas zur Bibelkunde" published in 1905 
by Th. Benzinger, edited by Schulrat Dr. Frohnmeyer and Dr. J. Benzinger. The aim is to present the illustrative 
material on the Bible as completely as possible, but in such a narrow way that everything that has only an indirect 
relationship to the Bible is left out. The text is limited to the most necessary and does not intend to treat the 
individual scientific fields in an independent and exhaustive manner, but only to make the picture 
understandable, to briefly point out its significance for the subject in question, to build a bridge from picture to 
picture, and thus to establish the unity of the seemingly disparate material. Offered are no fewer than 454 clean 
and sharply defined illustrations. We know of no book of this kind that could be placed alongside the present 
one to make the teaching of Biblical Studies lively and vivid. The same may be obtained through the Concordia 
Publishing House . F. B. 


Across America. Hansaverlag, Hamburg. Price: $2.50; for readers of "Evening 
School" $1.25. 
This tastefully bound album features 192 pages (14X12) of exquisite "Original Photographic Images of 
the Most Famous Natural Wonders and Landmarks of North America". Each illustration is accompanied by an 
explanatory text. The book creates a vivid impression of the great, 
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rich, wonderful land, which God has also given as a home to so many German Lutherans. This 
album may be obtained from Louis Lange Publishing Co. of St. Louis, Mo. F.B. 


The Schriftenverein in Zwickau, Saxony, has sent us: 


1. "The Days of Creation." By J. M. Michael. (10 Ps.; 50 Ex. for M. 3.50; 100 Ex. M. 6.) 
2 "The Salvation Army." By J. M. Michael. (15 Ps.; 50 Ex. 5; 100 Ex. M. 9.)-Two fine little 
Scriptures, which we are pleased to recommend. 

3. "Sermon against the love of the world." By P. O. Willkomm. (5 Ps.) - An earnest, 


emphatic sermon, now in second edition. F. B. 


Richard MuhImann's publishing house (Max GroBe), Halle a. S., has sent us: 


‘le Delbriick, K.: "Creed and True Christianity in the Light of the Gospel of John". Three 
lectures. 80 Ps. 

a: Grape, Dr. J.: "In what sense do | call JEsum Christum my Redeemer, or rather 
Reconciler?" 80 Ps. F. B. 


Louis Lange Publishing Co, St. Louis, Mo. sent to us: 


1. "Luther Album." A precursor to the 400th anniversary commemoration of the posting of 
the 95 Theses on the Castle Church at Wittenberg on October 31, 1517 by D. Martin Luther. 
With the 24 pictures of the Luther Gallery, painted by W. Weimar, and a new portrait, D. M. 
Luther, by K. Astsalck. Presented to our Christian people by August Lange. ($1.00.) 


2. "Pictures from the Holy Land." Presented by the Editors of the "Evening School." 17 
chapters of text, adorned with over 160 illustrations, ($1.25.) 

3. "Leaves and Blossoms." Presented by the Editors of the "Evening School." Nineteenth 
Volume, ($1.25; for readers of the "Evening School" 50 cts.). 

4. "Panama - Canal, Country and People." By Louis Wagner, editor of the "Evening 
School." With 110 illustrations, ($1.50.) 

5 "Jack Roostand." Volume 2. By Hermann H. Zagel. ($1.00.) - These writings may with 


a clear conscience be recommended to our Christian people as wholesome, instructive, and 
entertaining reading. For their publications, which are free from all moral and religious poison, 
and by which all kinds of pernicious literature are kept away, or rather suppressed, the Louis 
Lange Publishing Co. deserves the sincere thanks of our Christian houses. F. B. 


AUXILIARIUM Draft Sermons from the Fifty Years of the Blessed R. C. Gross ssn. 
Presented by his sons, C. and E. M. Gross. 5th ed. To be obtained from 
Rev. C. and E. M. Gross, 1223 Jackson St., Fort Wayne, Ind. price: 55 
Cts. 

This fifth booklet, which is about 50 pages stronger than the previous one, again offers a 
large number of excellent dispositions for Sunday sermons and mass sermons, the first part for 
the Sundays from the eighth to the twenty-seventh after Trinity, the second part for Resurrection 
sermons, school sermons, wedding sermons and sermons on the Lord's Prayer. Especially 
younger pastors will find this "Auxiliarium" of good service. F. B. 


A SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. Compend and Guide for College and 
Seminary Instruction, by L. S. Keyser, D. D., 1126 N. Fountain Ave, 
Springfield, O. 25 0t8. 

This is a short (38 pages), quite serviceable apologetic with little to criticize. The main 
sections are entitled: 1. General Principles. 2. The Bible God's Revelation. 3. Biblical and 
Anti-Biblical Views of the World. 4. The Doubter's Difficulties. 5. The Failure of Infidelity,. 
The passage on page 19 seems to be particularly addressed to D. Delk, who, as "Doctrine and 
Discipline" detailed some months ago, has trotted out his liberalism broadly and unabashedly in 
the Lutheran Quarterly of General Synod. F.B. 
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I. America. 


The Lodge question was dealt with at length by a major pastoral conference of the Ohio 
Synod, held at Columbus, O., July 23 and 24. Prof. Lenski presented, with explanations and 
reasons, the resolutions of the Western District, which were submitted by that district to the 
pastoral conference. "The first urges that a uniform practice must be conducted, and gives 
evidence that where such is not done, we must indeed be inwardly divided even in the 
Confession on this question. The second requests that in all districts it be systematically 
ascertained exactly how far the evil has penetrated us, so that we can all the better ascertain 
how and with what we have to counteract the evil. In the Western District this determination has 
already been made and its value immediately recognized. The third resolution dealt with the 
holding of pastoral conferences, and the speaker set forth how such conferences might be 
beneficially conducted. The fourth resolution showed how such congregations, into which the 
Lodge has already penetrated, can be purged, namely, that the pastor be offered help on the 
part of the Synod." Father Schneider lectured on what was sinful about the Lodges. "He showed 
four kinds of sin among the Lodges: idolatry, a false way of salvation, abuse of the oath, false 
stirring." The General Praeses, D. Schutte, presented theses, of which the third was especially 
discussed, in which he described the treatment. The "Kirchenzeitung" reports: "The principle of 
our Synod was clearly and definitely emphasized by the General Praeses and also expressed 
as his own personal heart conviction: 'The rule among us must be and remain that members of 
secret societies can neither become members of our congregations nor remain so in the long 
run and be admitted to the celebration of Holy Communion" (see Synod Handbook, p. 39, where 
all the resolutions of the General Synod concerning the lodge matter are recorded). The speaker 
particularly emphasized the seriousness of lodge sin; emphatically he set forth how, on the basis 
of two or three core truths of Scripture, the sin should be made clear to one who has fallen into 
it, and can be made clear in a striking and convincing manner. The question whether a pastor 
may administer the Lord's Supper once or twice during this time to a man in instruction and 
treatment, if according to his conviction and conscience such should become necessary, was 
answered in the affirmative by the General Praeses as his personal opinion. Explicitly, however, 
he declared that he referred this only to such as were in the pastor's treatment, and with whom 
the pastor dealt diligently. In the vast majority of cases it will not be necessary to serve the Lord's 
Supper at all before the question of the Lodge has been settled and the person concerned 
leaves the Lodge. But if the pastor should find it necessary to serve it once or twice, that should 
be left to his conscience. That this would suffer an extension for years, and become a constant 
administering of the Lord's Supper, is not to be feared; for when the pastor has finished his 
treatment, a decision must take place, either for or against the Lodge." Finally, Father Emch 
acted ona 
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any difference in the treatment of the various Lodges. "He showed that there is a difference, 
namely, that some Lodges show their anti-Christian nature much more openly and strongly than 
others. Now, although no lodge members of any lodge can become members with us or remain 
permanently, yet the treatment of individuals who may have fallen into the lodge network should 
be a stricter or milder one, according to the lodge to which they belong. One can have more 
patience with those who have fallen into an insurance lodge, for example, than with those who 
join the Freemasons, for example. Here we came to the whole question of the lesser lodges, and 
how even members of them may not become or remain members with us. It was most 
emphatically urged by the General Praeses that if anyone among us sees and knows that a 
brother is not faithfully following the principle of the Synod, he should admonish him personally 
and, if this is of no avail, take others with him, especially also the Conference, and if all is of no 
avail, the matter must come before the District as a case of discipline. Thus alone can we keep 
our own consciences clear, and not by silence make ourselves partakers of other sin." 
EP. 

The affiliation of many pastors of the General Synod to the Masonic Lodge, which 
recently became so blatantly apparent again at the Synodal Assembly in Atchison, Kansas, is 
also condemned in other circles as an evil nuisance. The "Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" describes 
"the lodge position of these spiritual gentlemen" as "an abomination before God and the Church" 
and then adds the remark: "But in the General Synod such sentiment does not apply; there one 
even hands out the highest honors to men who occupy the most prominent positions in the very 
worst lodge. But at the same time these people desire that we and all the Lutherans of America 
should unite with them. This mountain of obstacle they themselves place in our way and want us 
to surmount in order to make common brotherhood with them. It is an impossibility. Men who do 
not see the ungodly and damnable things about the Lodge have no judgment at all in matters of 
the Word of God, as to doctrine and matters of confession." Finally, the "Kirchenzeitung" points 
out a fatal inconsistency in the Lodge position with the words, "But we would like to point out 
another thing here. Those are a nuisance to us and to the right church; but let us take care that 
we do not go astray, which must also lead us to the same annoying sin. One is probably offended 
when one hears that pastors belong to the Freemasons. Thus the Synod of Tennessee sternly 
resolved, no pastor shall belong to any lodge; thus in the General Council a committee was 
immediately appointed to institute chastisement proceedings with a number of pastors of that 
Synod, who, on the occasion of a Synodical meeting, had allowed themselves to be admitted to 
a higher degree in the Masonic lodge. Pastors - Masons? No, that is not possible! But if church 
members may belong to the Lodge, why not pastors? Is there a double standard, one for the 
common people, another for the preachers? Why is it intolerable for a minister to belong to the 
Lodge, and yet quite tolerable for church members to belong to it? Those who wish to hold a 
distinction here will find that the consequence will of itself inexorably prevail. All lodge 
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members in the churches will like to have a pastor who is also a lodgeman and agrees with 
them completely in their lodge affiliation." 
G. 

The German Catholic Central Association, whose membership is said to number 
200,000, has passed a resolution at its annual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., which is directed against 
the use of the song "America" ("* County, 'tis ok tocc") as a national anthem. The reason given 
for this condemnation is that the melody of the song is of English origin, that is, borrowed from 
a nation from which our country has had to wrest itself away by force of arms. The main reason 
for the condemnation of the said song was then, according to the report in the Journal (Catholic), 
thus stylized: "dorss still is its attsmpt to identik’ tlm land ok civil and roligious libert* vitt tde 
‘land ok tde LilArims' pride,’ tic land ok rcli‘ions bi*otr’ and intolerante, tlie land ok dine laws, 
vitoli-onrninA, and perseention." One cannot believe one's eyes. Rome, the canceled enemy of 
all liberty, Rome, whose head curses the "civil and religious liberty" vaunted in this resolution 
into the abyss of hell, suddenly develops such an American patriotic tenderness that it wants to 
eradicate from popular song every memory of the intolerant Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
The Central Association dreads the bigotry of the Pilgrim Fathers. The intolerance of the 
colonies against the Quakers is described in Freeman's Journal with rich 
This is a detail told to justify the decision of the Buffalo Assembly to public opinion as well as to 
its own Catholic audience. As if the errors committed by the English colonists in their conceded 
religious intolerance even remotely approached the blood-soaked record of the Church of 
Antichrist! The sheet of American history on which the slaughter of an entire Huguenot colony 
in Florida by the Spanish bloodhound Menendez, who was specially deputized for this purpose, 
is recorded, has probably been little included in the reading of the Central Association brethren. 
Nor, | suppose, does one lecture in the Central Association on the "blue laws" which were still 
in force in the middle of the last century in the papal state of central Italy, which made it 
compulsory, for example, for librarians and booksellers, under pain of imprisonment, to have 
their lists of books certified by the bishop; nor on the "blue laws" of the priestly regiment, under 
which the Philippines, Portoriko, Cuba and the South American states were, not long ago, 
culturally in the Middle Ages. The people of the Central Association cannot possibly know how 
their Church is wont to hold it in regard to popular liberty, where it is allowed to exercise its 
power; otherwise they could not have come to such heat over the bigotry and "blue laws" of the 
Puritans of New England. The priests, however, who are behind the resolution referred to, know 
exactly what they want. Every reminder of our country's Protestant prehistory is to be eradicated. 
America, they say, is after all Catholic "by right of discovery and conquest." The history of the 
English Protestant colonies is to be regarded only as an episode. The priestly regiment is also 
well aware that these Puritans, however defective their conception of religious liberty, were 
nevertheless the only people in the world at that time who had any conception of political liberty, 


and that at the "roundheads" of Cromwell 
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the Counter-Reformation has crashed in England. The Roman Church expects the world to 
forget. She herself never forgets. Both these things are clearly seen in the Buffalo decision, 
however little importance may otherwise be attached to it. G. 

The diocesan convention of Episcopalians to be held in New York in October will have 
to consider the question whether the name “Protestant Episcopal" should be changed to 
"American Catholic," as is being sought by the Romanizing faction within the Episcopal Church. 
This movement seems to be limited for the time being to the clergy, since most of the voices 
from the laity that have been heard so far have objected to the proposed name change. Federal 
Senator Thomas Nelson Page recently wrote: "Not only is this Church Protestant, this country 
- the United States - was made by Protestants. Had it not been for the Protestantism of the 
English Church, this country would be flying the Spanish flag to-day. Representative 
government is the fruit of Protestantism, of Protestantism of England and America. Our 
forefathers gave their lives for both. Those who advocate changing the name of the Church 
are traveling on dangerous ground. The church-pews are half empty now, and before those 
interested in this movement get through with their tinkering, they may And much smaller 
congregations." G. 

On the latest attempt of the Romish to tap the State treasury, the Governor of the 
State of Tennessee has spoken very sensibly. He denied his signature to a bill from which the 
Home of the Good Shepherd at Memphis would have profited $5000.00 annually, and justified 
his veto, As follows: "Another most remarkable appropriation, not large in amount, but utterly 
wrong in principle, is the gift of $5,000 to the Home of the Good Shepherd in Memphis. It is 
a private denominational institution belonging to the Catholic Church, and is not entitled to 
receive the taxes paid by the people at large. My opposition to this, it is needless to say, is 
not sectarian. If it were a Protestant institution of any character, my attitude would be the 
same. This appropriation is a violation of the constitutional doctrine of the separation of 
Church and State. The bill confesses the wrongfulness of this appropriation by adding these 
words: 'Not to establish a precedent for future appropriations." 

O. 

A Jewish congregation offered its synagogue to the First Congregational Church in San 
Francisco for use in worship: Use when the latter was undertaking a church building, and 
concluded the invitation with the words, "The altars of the synagogue will be more precious to 
the regular worshipers there after they had been solemnized anew by Christian prayers." And 
in this the Continent (Presbyterian) wants to recognize a "Jewish approach to Christianity," 
indeed a "wonderful mellowing of the Jew toward Christ." It may be presumed that the 
Continent, which is a private enterprise of Presbyterian business men, is not aware of the 
Unitarian tendency of a large part of the Congregationalist congregation. He might otherwise 
have concluded from the wording of the Jewish invitation that it was a recognition of a 
"rapprochement" to Jewish unbelief on the part of nominal Christians rather than vice versa. O. 
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Rabbi Kraushaar in Philadelphia lectures on the life of JEsu of Nazareth. A Presbyterian 
who attended one of these lectures gives the following account of it: The Rabbi had ‘four books 
before him. The first was a selection of passages from the New Testament by the deist Thomas 
Jefferson, thus excluding all passages from which the divine nature of Christ shines forth. 
Secondly, there was a book by Arthur Drews, who presents Christ as a pure myth. As a third 
source of knowledge concerning the person and work of Jesus, Kraushaar presented the latest 
work of Prof. Foster of the University of Chicago, for whose sake, as Kraushaar emphasized, 
Foster was expelled from the Baptist Church, since the divinity of Christ is denied in it. The fourth 
book had Prof. Rath. Smith of Cornell as author; Rabbi Kraushaar proved from passages in it 
that the New Testament is full of "discrepancies". He left it undecided whether there had ever 
been a man like JEsum, and compared his band of disciples with Coxey's army'- So an 
"approach" to Christianity does not yet take place even with Rabbi Joseph Kraushaar, in spite 
of his series of lectures on the life of JEsu. G. 

Some years ago a rich man from Detroit, Charles L. Freer, bought an old manuscript 
from an Arab, which consisted of 187 parchment leaves. Mr. Freer did not know the contents of 
the manuscript, but acquired the same merely as a curious old specimen of writing, and took it 
with him to America. Prof. Sanders, of the University of Michigan, soon ascertained that the 
manuscript contained the complete text of the four Gospels, and that the time of its composition 
was probably to be placed in the sixth, if not the fifth, century of our era. It is, therefore, one of 
the oldest known Bible manuscripts before us, of about the same age with the famous 
manuscripts in the Vatican, St. Petersburg, and the British Museum. The new codex contains 
few deviations from the received text. The order of the Gospels is peculiar: Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark. In places the copyist has made additions, but these are easily recognizable as such. The 
manuscript will be transferred to the Smithsonian Institution for safekeeping and will bear 
the name "Washington Codex." G. 


A "quiz" (extemporale) was recently held among the students of Michigan State 
University to determine the Bible knowledge of the students. The result was beyond 
discouraging to people who had expected significant success from the establishment of Bible 
study classes in American universities. A ghastly ignorance of the most elementary facts of 
Biblical history was revealed by this quiz. One law student wrote: "Jesus Christ died at a 
good old age." The original languages of the Bible are "Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic" above 
"Sancrit," also "Sancript"; according to another: "Latin, German, French, and early English." 
Solomon's temple was thought to be in Babylon, Tyre, and Asia Minor. Nebo was: a river of 
Egyptland, a city, Joseph's father, the tomb of Moses; Jordan: the successor of Moses as leader 
of the Jewish people; Sinai: the place where the ark settled; Nazareth: a lake, a province, an 
Egyptian city, the father of JEsu Christ; 
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Nazarene: a race or tribe of people, a woman of Nazareth, the mother of JEsu. If the students 
of the University of Michigan were isolated with this result of the Bible examination, one would 
think it was a profane joke on the part of the class. But all "Bible quizzes" in American colleges 
and universities, so far as reports of them have reached the public, have so far produced very 
similar results. Gi 

The Church Federation of St. Louis has made observations on the frequency of 
church attendance in that city, extending over a number of months, the results of which have 
now been published. According to these, 75 per cent. of the population of St. Louis are 
"churchgoing people," in that out of a total population of about 750,000, about 500,000 (on an 
average) attend the Sunday services, of whom 275,100 are in Protestant houses of worship, 
and 237,273 in Catholic churches. The Protestant population of St. Louis, according to the last 
religious census, was 89,121, and the Catholic 208,775 confirmed. The result of the 
computation, therefore, is unfavorable to the Roman. However, Catholic spokesmen claim that 
the Church Federation did not take into account the fact that Mass is celebrated five times a 
Sunday. Too much importance is probably not to be attached to the figures of the "Federation". 
-G ; 

A meeting of the Commercial Travelers' Association, whose object is to supply 
American inns with Bibles for the use of travelers, and which is better known by the name of 
"Gideons," was held this summer in Toronto, Can. The organization has now been in existence 
six years, numbers 15,000 members, and has already freely distributed more than 200,000 
Bibles for the purpose named. G. 

A confession of the verbal inspirativn of Scripture is contained in a declaration of the 
Reformed Klassis of South Dakota, assembled at Menno, S. Dak. on June 9 of this year. The 
statement reads, as follows: "There is no other than literal inspiration (inspiration) known in the 
Scriptures. Either verbal inspiration (literal inspiration) or none at all. A third is not possible. For 
thought without verbal inspiration does not exist. The divorce of inspiration into real (things, 
thoughts) and verbal inspiration is an unscientific one and born of embarrassment. It is not, 
therefore, merely a personal inspiration, such as is granted to all believing Christians 
(illumination, consolation, and power of the Holy Spirit). We would then have a human book 
about divine things, to which, however, the word preached in the congregation would be 
independently opposed and equal in value. Many books of the church would also be equal to it. 
Nor is it a mere real inspiration, as if the Holy Spirit had given the holy men of God only the 
‘essentials,’ and not the 'non-essentials.' We would then probably have a Bible in which God's 
Word is included, but which would not itself be God's infallible Word without deduction. This 
would open the door to all subjectivism, and a human examination would have to decide what 
is to be valid in the church. No sentence would be fixed, and we would have no support, no 
certainty, no divine authority either for faith or life 
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Is Rome losing members? The Christian Herald says about this: In some circles there 
is the idea, which is deliberately awakened and strengthened by the Roman press, that the 
Roman Church is increasing in leaps and bounds. This, however, is an erroneous notion. The 
official Catholic Directory records an increase of 138,000 members for the past year, a 
significant decline from earlier years. And with it the ever-increasing immigration from southern 
Europe. In order to console themselves about this unpleasant situation, Roman papers make a 
great noise when they gain some members from other churches. "But investigation made 
within the last few weeks shows conclusively that 'the trend to Rome' is the other way, and 
that Rome's losses to Protestantism far out- weigh its gains from all other faiths." The Boston 
Transcript lists a number of prominent Presbyterian churches "whose records show an average 
of five per cent, of their entire membership to come from the Roman Catholic Church," and 
then concludes, "If the same proportion obtains throughout the Presbyterian Church, former 
Roman Catholics now number in its active membership 70,000." On the basis of a similar 
investigation, "Zion" holds that the Methodist Church has between 45,000 and 50,000 former 
Catholics among its members. To this then remarks the These represent only two of the great 
Protestant denominations, and their figures show an increase, straight from Rome, which 
practically wipes out the entire gain claimed for the Roman Church in its official directory. 
Other Protestant Churches - the Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Disciples, Congregationalist, 
Reformed - have all had proportionate additions from the same source, and these, when fully 
compiled, will show that the 'trend from Rome' toward Protestantism in America has carried 
with it more than double the increase claimed by Rome from all sources. This is the true and 
logical explanation of the Catholic Church's meager gains - the fact that thousands of its 
adherents are forsaking the papacy and coming voluntarily into the greater light and broader 
freedom of the Protestant faith. Clearly, here is irrefutable evidence that there is something 
wrong with Rome - something which may well give it pause in its campaign to 'make 
America Catholic.' Gaining in wealth, power, and influence, it is losing its ancient hold upon 
the masses, losing not by tens and hundreds, but by thousands! Its highest hopes are 
threatened by such a situation, for it is a loss that is irreparable, and which seems destined to 
grow with the spread of education and the love of freedom. These have made shipwreck of 
Rome in the Old World; they now threaten to overwhelm it in the New." We have no exact 
statistics on this. In our "Statistical Yearbook," under the remarks, there is often the statement: 
"From the Roman Church"; but whether all such conversions are recorded there, we do not 
know. But this is certain: in any case we gain much more from Rome than we lose to Rome. 

Ear: 

As the principles of Modernism in the Roman camp, Prof. Gennaro Avolio states in the 
July issue of Bible Magazine: "I Freedom of scientific research in all fields. II. Absolute 
obedience to be given to God only, inasmuch as only in its relation with God can the human 
conscience ever be free from all kinds of conflict. III. Separation between Church and State. 
IV. Abolition of compulsory celibacy and recognition 
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of voluntary celibacy for the clergy. V. Reform of worship. Worship must be led back to its 
ancient simplicity and purity. The veneration of the saints must be confined within the limits 
of the primitive idea, so that the abuses of the people in offering to them a superstitious kind 
of worship may cease. Worship is due only to God. The people must go back to the primitive 
significance and practice of the sacraments in order that the magic function of the priest may 
come to an end. The institution of confession also must undergo a reform. VI. The Gospel 
must be given to the people instead of the greater part of the actual books of piety on which 
believers are now vainly trying to feed their souls. VII. Abolition of the Latin language in the 
liturgy and a radical reform of the liturgy itself. VIII. The right of electing the pastors to be 
given back to the laity, and the pastoral function to become again not a domineering one, but 
a function of service. IX. Sympathy with all great, reasonable, and just social reforms, without 
enslaving oneself to any party, and never losing sight of the Christian ideal. X. To work with 
a view to bringing about a brotherly relationship between Protestants, Roman Catholics, and 
as many others as follow Christ's example." - Most of these claims are right and just. No. 1 is 
the vaguest, and the one that gives the most cause for concern. There is absolutely no 
explanation of the position on Holy Scripture and on Christ. It does not serve much purpose to 
outwardly disassociate oneself from the Antichrist and his claims to power without turning to 
Christ and his Word. This can degenerate into open unbelief, as is the case with most of these 
people. E. P. 

If only it were true! A good testimony is given to her Catholic Church by the New World. 
On the occasion of the dismissal of two Catholic teachers from the public schools in Charlotte, N. 
C., "simply because they were Catholic," the New World says: "In the matter of religious liberty 
we Catholics have nothing to reproach ourselves with in America. Our history is one of real 
glory. We were the pioneers in proclaiming liberty of conscience. No Catholic has ever 
spoken or written one word that could be construed against the fundamental principles of 
liberty enjoyed by every believer or unbeliever. We have been singularly free from bigotry. 
Holding fast to our faith, we have attributed to our non-Catholic fellow-citizens the same 
sincerity of belief that we desire them to extend to us. We have never raised the religious issue 
in political affairs. We have, as Catholics, no political ambitions. As Catholic citizens we have 
rights, rights that we shall dearly defend, because given to us by the Constitution under which 
we live. It is evident that we, who are the strongest, most compact body in America, bear our 
strength with a restraint and a dignity that is admirable. What body numbering 15,000,000 
would go about its own business in the serene composure that we do? We are not sleeping. 
We want peace with all men. When we are aroused, we have the might and the will." - It is 
true that it is written, "Praise another, and not thy mouth; a stranger, and not thine own lips," Prov. 
27:2. Whether the "emergency" might make an exception? The emergency in this case would be 
that one likes to be praised and no one else does. What to think of the Romans as "pioneers in 
proclaiming liberty of conscience," "L. u. W." has again recently shown. E. P. 
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ll. foreign countries. 


The Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church in Saxony and St. held its 37th 
annual meeting from July 16 to 21 in the midst of St. Paul's Church in Dresden. Twenty-two 
pastors and twenty-four representatives from the congregations, elected by the congregations, 
were present as voting members, and also eight advisory members. Guests had come from the 
Missouri Synod in North America, from the Norwegian Synod, from the East India Mission of the 
Missouri Synod, and from the Lutheran congregation in London. The main subject of discussion 
was the Scriptural doctrine of betrothal, on which Father lahn (Copenhagen) had presented three 
theses, which were discussed in detail. In addition, a number of business matters were 
discussed. Father Kunstmann (Dresden) was re-elected President of the Synod, and Father H. 
Stallmann (Allendorf a. d. Lumda) Vice-President. On Sunday, July 20, a synodal festival service 
was held in the morning, with the pastors taking communion together, and a mission festival 
celebration in the afternoon. In the morning service Father Lange (H6rpel) preached on the 
Gospel of the unjust steward; the sermon in the afternoon was preached by Father Wéhling 
(Hanover) on Matth. 24, 11-14. In the after-meeting, which took place in the hall of the hotel 
"Palmengarten", Missionary Mohn spoke on the East Indian mission, Father v. Jutrczenka on 
the mission in South America and Father Michael on the Lutheran Free Church in Denmark. The 
three collections taken that day amounted to nearly 600 marks. The General Pastoral 
Conference of the Saxon Free Church held two meetings during the Synod session. 

(D. F. K.) 

The Protestant-Lutheran "Kloster Loccum" recently celebrated the 750th year of its 
existence in the presence of the German Emperor. It fought protracted battles in the Middle Ages 
for its imperial immediacy and maintained a great deal of independence even under Brunswick- 
Hanoverian rule and after the entry of the Protestant faith. It was, however, considerably 
diminished by the Prussian government. Its actual importance for the Hanoverian regional 
church is based on the seminary for preachers existing in Loccum itself, the associated hospice 
on Langoog, which offers admission to 200 persons, and the two alumnums in Goslar and 
Minden, each with 24 alumni. The most famous head of the monastery in recent times was Abbot 
Uhlhorn. (A. G.) 

The first public liquor ban in Germany has been issued in Gdansk. In order to prevent 
the riots that usually occur on Saturday evenings due to the consumption of alcohol, the Gdansk 
police chief has issued a decree according to which from now on, on Saturday afternoons from 
4 o'clock onwards, neither brandy nor spirits in open or sealed bottles may be sold in the retail 
trade. The same applies to the afternoons before other holidays. Exceptions to this rule are the 
railway station taverns in Gdansk. Violations will result in fines of up to 30 marks. In this way, 
the drinking away of a week's wages is to be prevented, which would only be to the advantage 
of the workers' families. (E. K. Z.) 

What is to be thought of the Social Democracy's assurance that religion is its 
private affair is shown by the following recent statements in Social Democratic papers. The 
Social Democratic "German 
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Volkskalender 1913" writes p. 45: "Once we have the socialist state, we will very 
easily come to terms with religion. The elimination of Christianity is a necessity! 
Christianity is hostile to freedom and culture; Christianity and Socialism are opposed 
to each other like fire and water." And this year's Easter article in the Social 
Democratic "Schwabische Tagwart" states, among other things: "Of resurrection one 
preaches now everywhere in the churches, of the resurrection of the philosopher of 
Nazareth. He is said to have lain in the grave for three days, then he is said to have 
risen again from the dead - a supernatural process which does not stand up to 
science and which therefore does not exist for us. .. . And no God comes as a 
redeemer! On the horizon a new light is breaking through the twilight of the gods of 
the Christian church. Socialism shakes awake the sleeping and the despairing and 
raises them to action. The deliverance of men from the hellish torment of the earth 
can only be the work of men themselves." (E. K. Z.) 

Prof. Dr. Hermann Fischer, Privy Councillor of Medicine, author of the brochure 
"The Illness of the Apostle Paul" publishes an article under the same heading in the 
"E. K. Z."in which he defends his earlier assumption that Paul suffered from epilepsy. 
To those people who declare this disease incompatible with Paul's tremendous 
physical and mental activity, he gives the following to consider: "Epilepsy, like a 
mighty tree that stretches out its arms wide through the lusts, has so many branches 
and side-branches that it requires a practiced eye, a critically purified clinical 
experience, and a sure literary knowledge to recognize it also as epilepsy, and to 
understand that Paul could have suffered from it without endangering his physical 
and mental capacity." Epilepsy, he says, is more common, especially in mentally 
significant persons. Better is how he dismisses proponents of Paul suffering from the 
eye. "Many of my theological opponents are and remain in favor of an eye-sickness 
in the apostle, because the apostle writes that the Galatians wanted to pluck out his 
eyes and put them in him. He had retained one after his blindness before Damascus, 
had further pushed himself into the front row at the stoning of Stephen in order to be 
able to see everything better, and finally had not recognized the high priest, as he 
himself excuses himself. But nowhere do | find any indication that he had retained 
an eye defect. He writes letters himself and goes alone to Assos and Athens. The 
fists of Satan that smite him cannot be detected even in an eye ailment. | have been 
three years Count's assistant, and do not remember any case which | might have 
spat upon, which it is not Paul's duty to have done to the Galatians! Saul's hatred of 
the Christians might well have pushed him into the front ranks at the stoning of 
Stephen, to the delight of the eyes. But | am still more of the opinion that the 'Master 
was there’ and placed him there to strike the first heavy hammer blow against his 
wild heart, that he might hear how heaven is open since Christmas night, and how 
the Lord stands at the right hand of God for the gracious reception of his faithful. 
From that hour he was a man lost to Judaism, however vehemently he resisted and 
still snorted. And can one be surprised that in the dark and crowded rooms of the 
high council he did not meet the high priest, who was still unknown to him personally? 
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knew? Even a man with bright eyes could not do that! Short-sightedness and weak-sightedness 
do not fill the picture that Paul draws of his illness. There still remains the interjection of the eye 
migraine. He is quite mistaken, for simple migraine has long been regarded as an intimate sister 
of epilepsy, and the malignant form of ocular migraine as epilepsy." - He proceeds on the 
principle which, unfortunately, is so often applied elsewhere in "science": "if science would leave 
all apparently insoluble questions to themselves, they would resemble the servant in the Gospel 
who buried his pound wisely, yet cowardly." E. P. 

A petition of all rectors of the Prussian universities to the Ministry of Culture opposes the 
elimination of the theological faculties from the new universities to be founded in Frankfurt 
and Hamburg. The main part of the petition, most of which was passed by non-theologians, is 
worded as follows: "Of the four faculties included in the old universitas litterarum, the Faculty 
of Theology is eliminated because there is no need for it, nor can it be justified on natural 
grounds. The opinion that one can do without theology within the framework of the universities 
without considerable harm may be widespread today; but we are only able to recognize in it a 
regrettable error. The faculties of theology are in many cases a necessary result of the 
constitutional and historical development of our universities, and therefore a necessary part of 
their organism. An organization of scientific work as a whole which would exclude from its 
curriculum and research the study of Christianity from the sources would therefore have no 
claim to scientificity, would rather be biased and therefore harmful. One must not appeal to 
certain American universities for the admissibility of dispensing with theological faculties. 
Historical and constitutional conditions have resulted in a different development there. The 
fragmentation of the confessions there often makes a theological faculty impossible; but at the 
same time the loss means less, because America has no history. With us both things are 
different, and the renunciation of the theological faculty would therefore be tantamount with us 
to the determined confession of an essentially different world and historical view." The most 
important thing is omitted from this rally, namely, the question of money. Who gives the money 
to the university in Frankfurt? Mostly Jewish capitalists. Who in Hamburg? The circles that no 
longer think much of Christianity. One will therefore hardly have the right, here as there, to 
demand a theological faculty. (Bote Kod) 

The conduct of the gymnasts at the 12th German Gymnastics Festival in Leipzig seems 
to have been scandalous. The second of the four "F's", reports the "Old Faith", was not very 
effective; "on the contrary, the festival seems to have become a pure day of sin for quite a few, 
and Sunday, like the following days, was consecrated to the devil of immorality. The leaders are 
not to blame in this respect. They had not lacked warnings. Thus, at least with their approval, 
leaflets had been distributed everywhere, asking the gymnasts in an urgent but not intrusive 
manner to remember their fathers of a hundred years ago and not to spoil the festival by dirty 
goings-on. 
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and also to beware of excessive drinking. But in spite of this, even in broad daylight, large 
numbers of prostitutes are said to have appeared on the festival square and to have made 
themselves conspicuously conspicuous, and in the evening the notorious alleys of the city are 
said to have been crowded as never before. A Christian-minded gymnast from the Rhineland 
assured us that he was appalled by such shamelessness; according to his conviction, "a large 
part of the foreign gymnasts had only come to Leipzig in order to be able to taste the pleasures 
of the big city for relatively cheap money and to live it up for a few days. Another German paper 
limits its report "to the information that on a single evening about 2000 (!) gymnasts, among them 
even those who had emerged victorious from the competitions and were still adorned with their 
wreath of honor (I), are said to have visited the disreputable alleys and houses, and that from 
Leipzig itself a ‘gymnast’ expressed his pain about this to the 'Reichsbote’, as the latter writes in 
No. 177, expresses his pain that so many of the 100,000 gymnasts in those days had "sullied 
the garb of the German gymnast," and that a writer from Leipzig, who calls himself a "friend of 
the gymnasts and freethinkers" and expressly asserts, that he "makes much greater concessions 
to the people than the clergy usually do", writes to the "Reichsbote" that he considers himself 
obliged "for the sake of honesty" to tell him that his Leipzig contact had been rather too lenient 
in his judgement of the "downright hair-raising" conditions. 

G. 

Ignorance or worse? In the "Korrespondenzblatt fir den katholischen Klerus 
Osterreichs" (25, 5) an "Erzgebirgler" writes: "Against the belligerent Los von Rom pastors and 
company | recommend the little booklet: "Luther, wie er lebte, leibte und starb', published in Graz 
and Vienna, "Styria", 60 Heller. | could not get my hands on anything better than 'Los von Rom’. 
| simply lent this little book around in a few copies or dispensed with the restitution altogether, so 
that interested readers could always have this Lutherspiegel before their eyes. And with great 
success!" - The little book so warmly recommended here is one of the worst products of the 
Slavic Catholic chaplaincy press of the fifth order; originally published in the Windisch clerical 
South Styrian press printed in German, the essays were published by the Protestant pastors 
May in Zilli and D. Hegemann in Ljubljana in worthy counter-writes. Even the "Kdlnische 
Volkszeitung," that is, the largest ultramontane paper in the German language, shook off the little 
work with the following strong tones: "After all, we no longer live in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Many an accusation, especially against Luther's moral life, must now be dropped, such 
as the scandalous intercourse with the three women, which he allegedly admitted. . . . Our list 
from the present writing would have to become much longer. In regard to the death of Luther, it 
is against history even to make it appear doubtful that the legend of the suicide is false. The 
relevant statement of Luther's famulus, which has been reported in detail, is a pure fiction. Some 
of Luther's sayings are interpreted in the brochure in a way that does not correspond to the 
context," etc. Thus the "Kdélnische Volkszeitung" already in 1908. But the same pamphlet is 
published in 1913 by the "Korrespondenzblatt fir den katho- 
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lical clergy", the mouthpiece of Monsignor D. Scheicher, warmly recommended. Now is this 
ignorance or worse? (Wbg.) 

Ans Austria. As the Protestant High Church Council informs us in a decree of May 9, a 
total of 4867 persons (4372 from the Roman Church) have converted to the Protestant Church 
in its area of authority in 1912, namely, to the Protestant Church of the Augsburg Confession 
4245 (from the Roman Church 3825) and to the Protestant Church of the Helvetic Confession 
622 (from the Roman Church 547). On the other hand, 1572 persons left (to the Roman Church 
1262), especially from the Lutheran Church of the Augsburg Confession 1229 (to the Roman 
Church 996) and from the Lutheran Church of the Helvetic Confession 343 (to the Roman 
Church 266). The increase accordingly amounts to 3295, and in relation to the Roman Church 
3110 persons. - In Friedland (Bohemia) the laying of the foundation stone of the Lutheran 
parsonage took place on May 22. - On the other hand, the overall situation of the Protestant 
Church in Austria is glaringly illuminated by the condemnation of a Bohemian Protestant to eight 
days of heavy imprisonment because he had not paid his respects before the "Blessed 
Sacrament" (host) carried by the Roman priest to a sick person. - The excavation of the old 
Lutheran church in Klostergrab, which was destroyed three hundred years ago (1613), awakens 
wistful memories. May the progress of this reverent work coincide with further pleasant 
development of the Protestant confession in the countries there! (A. G.) 

A new case of Spanish intolerance is reported. A Protestant Colonel Sanchez was to 
preside at a court-martial, and pointed out that he could not attend the "High Mass of the Holy 
Spirit" which was to precede the session, on account of his Protestant faith. But this attendance 
was demanded as a military duty, granted him a short time for reflection, and then sentenced 
the staunch officer to imprisonment. What good is it if the king pardoned him at the last moment, 
but the laws entered into by Roman intolerance remain? (A. G.) 

Abolition of "Coeducation" in England. The directors of the London Central School 
District have decided to abolish the hitherto common system of educating boys and girls together 
in the schools. The reason given for the decision is that it has been recognized that boys need 
a different education from girls; it was believed that the system of common education would 
stimulate the children's eagerness to learn more; but the opposite has happened: the girls have 
become more indifferent and have also hindered the progress of the boys. For the girls, in view 
of their later development, many other things were more necessary and advantageous than 
certain scientific knowledge; thus mathematics and geometry were of the highest importance for 
the boys, but quite superfluous for the girls. (Mtl. Mitt.) 

The state of many church buildings in France, which is close to decay, has at last come to the 
heart of the French Chamber of Deputies, as the "A. E. L. K." reports. A law passed by the 
Chamber authorizes the establishment of two funds. One is to collect sums to be used for the 
preservation of such buildings as have been classified as historical monuments by the State. 
The other fund is to provide for the restoration of unclassified church buildings. The 
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The first fund can receive support from the state, departments and municipalities, the second 
can be fed by gifts and bequests from private parties. Thus the faithful are permitted to maintain 
churches through all kinds of donations. But this law contains a gaping loophole. The buildings 
which belong to the cult cooperatives may not share in the sums which accumulate in the two 
above-mentioned funds. The second fund in particular may only be used for those buildings The 
second fund in particular may only be used for buildings belonging to the State, the departments 
and the communes. The religious communities are forced to pay for the upkeep of their buildings 
on their own. Since they are not allowed to accept legacies and other donations, they will not be 
able to bear this burden for much longer. The new law benefits only Catholicism, which did not 
organize itself into a cooperative; Protestantism, which had bowed to the legal provisions in 1905, 
must pay the piper. We hope that ways and means will be found to remove this flagrant illegality. 
(E. K. Z.) 

About the languages in Palestine Fr. Frank writes in "Zionsfreund": "The small country 
is rich in languages. The population is estimated at 650,000 people. Most of them use the Arabic 
language, especially the peasants. The French language is officially admitted alongside the 
Turkish in the mixed courts. Through the activity of the French schools, this language is quite 
well known in the country. The Hebrew language has been revived in recent years through the 
efforts of the Zionists. It is the language of instruction in most of the Jewish schools; it is heard 
on the strats of Tiberias, in Safad, and on the Sea of Galilee. The German language comes only 
in fourth place; about 8000 make use of it. The so-called Jargon or Jewish-German is spoken by 
about 80,000 people. The English language has about 5000 adherents; it is heard chiefly at the 
mission stations and from travellers. The Turkish language is largely used by officials and 
officers. Russian and Italian are also heard here and there; but these are mostly unknown 
languages." (A. G.) 

A recently discovered ancient Egyptian papyrus will shed new light on the exodus of the 
Israelites. The papyrus, transmitted by a well-known Egyptologist, contains a list of the main 
villages of the eastern Nile Delta, and it mentions the places listed in the second book of Moses 
in almost the same order. Gosen is called in the papyrus "Gesem." Suchoth, where the children 
of Israel made their first halt, the papyrus lumps together with Pithom, which is also mentioned 
in the Bible; the Egyptian name is "Pe-Atum-Zuktu," from which the double name "Pithom- 
Suchoth" can be read with ease. Then the Israelites wandered southeast and encamped "against 
the valley of Hiroth, between Migdol and the sea against Baal-Zephon," where Pharaoh caught 
up with them, but then perished in the sea. The papyrus mentions a lake Kiharta, apparently 
synonymous with the biblical "Hiroth". Furthermore, the papyrus mentions a "Migdol of Baal- 
Zephon", while the Bible speaks of "Migdol-Baal-Zephon". A migdol in ancient Egypt was as 
much as a fort or fortified tower, and probably this migdol stood outside the walls of Baal-Zephon. 
Thus this papyrus, which has been found, fully confirms the geographical indications of the 
Exodus. (A. G.) 
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The "election to the faith" explicitly taught in Scripture. 


(Submitted by P. H-h, North Ill.) 


As a result of the unification efforts in the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in our country, the question has again come to the fore: Did God elect the 
elect to the faith, or was the election made in view of the faith? What is the explicit 
teaching of Scripture on this important doctrinal point which determines and decides 
the position on the doctrine of election by grace? True Lutherans do not first ask: 
What does the church teach? or: What do our old dogmatists say about this? but as 
in all other doctrines, so also in this matter they hold steadfastly to the Scriptural 
principle: What does Scripture say? What does God Himself say concerning this 
doctrinal question? 

Now, in the publications of the Synodal Conference, the Scriptural proof has 
been given often enough that only the "election to faith" is founded in Scripture, and 
that the sentence: God has chosen intuitu fidei is nothing more than a wrong, 
human thought, which as such has no right to exist in Lutheran theology; for quod 
non est biblicum, non est theologicum. We need only refer to "Lehre und Wehre" 
(especially the volumes since 1880), D. Hénecke's Dogmatik, and especially to D. 
Stéckhardt's commentaries on the Epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, and First 
Peter. Such passages as 1 Petr. 1, 1 f., Eph. 1, 3 s., Rom. 8, 29 ff. and Apost. 13, 
48 raise it beyond all doubt that God has not chosen intuitu fidei but to faith. But 
since even in the passages of Scripture mentioned, and others used in the doctrinal 
controversy concerning election by grace, the proposition is not uttered in express 
words: God has chosen us to believe, or God has chosen us that we may believe, 
we sometimes meet with the opinion that this doctrinal proposition is really only one, 
though with necessity. 
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This is a porisma, since even in the especially clear passage 1 Petr. 1, 1 f. instead 
of trioti¢ the word vtrakor is written, so that therefore, with the sole exception of 2 
Thess. 2, 13, the doctrine: God has chosen to faith is not found ipsis verbis in 
Scripture. Especially in contrast to this erroneous opinion, two passages of Scripture 
should be pointed out in which God Himself explicitly teaches the election to faith. 
These are the passages Is. 43, 10 and Jam. 2, 5. Let us therefore take a closer look 
at what God tells us. 


Isa. 43, 10. 


"But ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant whom | have 
chosen; that ye may know and believe me, and understand that | am he." It would 
go too far here to discuss the whole chapter exegetically; therefore we will confine 
ourselves to what is necessary. - When God says: "But you are my witnesses and 
my servant", the "but", which in Hebrew is motivated by the pronoun XXX, already 
shows that here such people are addressed, who stand in contrast to those 
previously mentioned in v. 8. 9: they are the same, to and from whom he speaks v. 
1-7. But these are his elect, the church of God on earth. God promises to gather his 
church from morning and evening (v. 5), from midnight and from noon (v. 6). He calls 
them his sons and daughters (v. 6); cf. 2 Cor. 6:18. They are "all that are called by 
my name, even whom | have created and prepared and made (perfected) for my 
glory," v. 7. Concerning these three predicates Vitringa says very beautifully, "God 
creates a man in the new stewardship of grace, when he enlightens him by his grace, 
regenerates him, sanctifies him, or when he produces in him the skill of true and 
living faith, which extends through all his powers, Eph. 1, 17 f. He forms (prepares, 
XXX) him, when he gives to each his matz, his relation in regard to the whole body 
of the church, Rom. 12, 3; Eph. 4, 7. He makes (XXX) him when he makes him more 
and more perfect and fixed in the state of grace, and adorns him in the new 
stewardship of grace with the excellent gifts of a greater degree of knowledge, 
wisdom, faith, etc., 1 Cor. 12, 8, which is called in the New Testament katapriZel, 1 
Thess. 3, 10; Heb. 13, 21; 1 Petr. 5, 10. This creation, formation, and making has 
for its object the glorification of God Compare to this, besides the passages here 
cited, Rom. 9, 23, where the apostle evidently quotes from this passage in Isaiah, 
there remains not the least doubt: here God speaks to and of the elect. - It might be 
objected that this passage does not speak of all the elect, but only of the elect of 
Israel. But this objection would not be able to explain the matter "itself, uni 
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which it concerns, do not meet. What applies to the full number of Israel also applies 
to the pleroma of the Gentiles. By the way, compare Rom. 9, 23. 24, where St. Paul 
refers the words quoted from the prophet also to the called of the Gentiles. 

In v. 10 two predicates are attached to these chosen ones: God calls them 
"my witnesses" and "my servant whom | have chosen." The church is to testify of 
God, to confess her faith, to preach the gospel to all creatures; this is her profession 
and task as "servant of God". Vitringa notes the view of some that by the "witnesses 
of God" and the "servant whom | have chosen" were understood different persons. 
But he rightly adds, "It may and must be translated here the X in 'XXX by viz. v. 7. 
14; 55, 1.""Witnesses" and "servant" are different designations, but do not denote 
different persons, but are predicates of one and the same subject. By the plural 
"witnesses" God looks to the individual: each individual Christian is a witness to his 
God. With the singular "servant" God grasps the totality of his church, his elect; it is 
collective term. The word "servant" indicates that the witness of the church is done 
in the service of God, for His glory, and that true worship is found only in the church 
of God; He does not call unbelievers (vv. 8. 9) His servant. A comparison with ch. 
41:8, 9, and 44:1, 21, puts the collective meaning of the word "servant" beyond all 
doubt. 

Of this "servant of God", the pleroma of the elect, God now says two things: 
first, that he has chosen him, and second, for what purpose he has chosen him. 
Grammatically, the second statement is subordinate to the first, since it is connected 
to XXXXX by the intentional particle XXXX. - It might be objected that this clause of 
intention might still be dependent on the first part of the verse, "ye are my 
witnesses," so that in it it was not said to what God had chosen, but to what the 
chosen were his witnesses. But the nullity of such an objection at once appears, if 
we look more closely at the verba of this clause of intention. If this sentence were 
governed by the word "witnesses," it would naturally have to contain verba dicendi, 
confitendi. But now it contains only verba sentiendi, intelligendi, that is, not words 
denoting a confessing and witnessing, but such as denote an inward activity of the 
mind and heart. This circumstance gives us a guarantee that we are not mistaken if 
we let the clause of intention depend on the 'XXXX immediately preceding it: 
position and wording (content) compel us to do so. 

But is it also a sentence of intention? Can it not be a causal sentence, by 
which the very intuitu fidei would receive from Scripture the justification so long 
longed for and always sought in vain? Can it not be translated: . . . "have chosen in 
consideration thereof, 
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that you know and believe me"? So someone would object, because just by XXXX 
very often a motive of action is indicated, so that it is used in the sense of propter 
(for - will). But this objection is nullified by the grammar. 

XXXX, as is well known, is composed of X and XXX, and thus literally means 
"with a view to; with a view to that; for the purpose that"; the "intention" is basic idea. 
Next, usage and grammar teach that this word is used only in connection with a 
noun (noun, pronoun, or suffix), that is, as a preposition, in the sense of propter, 
e.g. Ps. 122:8, "with a view to my brethren," that is, "for the sake of my brethren." 
Where XXXX, on the other hand, governs a verbum, be it in the infinitive or as 
verbum finitum, there it always retains its purely final meaning. But the latter is the 
case here, since it is not constructed here with a noun, but with three verbal terms. 
All translations, from the LXX on, also confirm this view. 

It is now unnecessary to look a little more closely at the verba of our clause 
of purpose: "that ye may know, and believe me, and see." In these words faith 
(trioTI¢) is excellently described. God hath chosen his elect to know, XXXX. The 
word XXX especially denotes an activity of the mind, "to inneed, to know, to 
understand." Ye shall know, inneed, know, XXX XXXXX that | am. Thus faith is 
described, which is precisely knowledge of the true God according to His nature and 
will, and cannot exist without illumination of the understanding (illuminatio 
intellectus). God hath further chosen his elect to believe him, XX XXXXXX. We have 
here one of the comparatively few passages (about 50 in the Old Testament) in 
which the Hiphil of XXX, the tioteveiv of the New Testament, comes into use. By 
this the faith of salvation, the fides salvifica, is here undoubtedly signified. Compare 
ch. 28, 16, and with it Rom. 9, 33. The construction with corresponds to the 
connection of the Tiotevelv with the dative, as we find it 2 Tim. 1, 12; both here and 
2 Tim. 1, 12 another explanatory verbal term is added to "believe." XXX - 2émE1o L011. 
With the term used in the 
eternal election of God to faith in the true God (XXXX XXXXX) is the transformation 
of the heart, the new spiritual life (the ayiaopoc zvevuatoc, 2 Thess. 2, 13). Then 
with the third verbum, XX, is added the "understanding" (the éziyv@oic in Paul), 
which involves the firmness of conviction (zexoi& yoicg, xAnpogopia) flowing from 
right knowledge. God has chosen us that we may be rich in knowledge and insight, 
and by that very fact firm in faith, so that we may not waver but persevere in the 
conviction of the truth. 
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We have thus recognized that already in Isaiah the term "election to faith" was 
not an unknown quantity; rather, it is this comforting basic idea that all preparation 
for salvation, to which above all faith belongs, flows solely from grace and thus from 
the election of grace, which (as also in Paul) pervades the prophet's doctrine of 
election. The Old Testament also knows nothing of an election in regard to faith as 
a moment already existing or presupposed by God in the objects of election. 


Jas. 2,5. 


This passage reads in the German Bible: "hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world, which are rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom, which he hath promised 
to them that love him?" In this version the connections "who are rich in faith" and 
"heirs of the kingdom" are regarded as appositions to "poor," and as such, if one 
wished to disregard other scriptural statements, could possibly be understood in the 
sense that they indicate the motive for the election of the "poor." But with this version 
one misses the terminus ad quem, to what God has chosen the poor. For if the 
words "heirs of the kingdom" be taken as an apposition to "poor," "electing" remains 
an empty term; if they are already "heirs of the kingdom," for what purpose should 
God still elect them? But now the term "heirs of the kingdom" is inseparably 
connected with the preceding one, "who are rich in faith," by the conjunction "and" 
(Kai); the two belong together, either as appositions or as complements of the verb. 
The English Bible also leaves it undecided how the reader may take these 
connections, translating, "Hath not God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith 
and heirs of the kingdom?" But since it does not put a relative before "rich in faith," 
it seems to lean toward the correct view, according to which both statements belong 
not to the noun ("poor") but to the verb ("chosen"). 

A closer examination of the Greek text must yield the correct understanding: 
Ovy 6 O8dc¢ étedé€ato tove mtwyove tov KdoLOV, MAOVOIOVG EV IOTEL KA 
KAnpovoniove tH Baotlsiac x. Tt. A. First, it is clear that we have here a parallel with 
1 Cor. 1:26-28; what Paul sets forth at length there, James expresses here in 
concise form. In the light of the Corinthian passage and by comparing it with Matth. 
5, 3 (to which word of the Lord James obviously refers) we can see who is to be 
understood by the "poor of the world". We see further what term James intends to 
express by the é«Aéyeo0a1, namely, the same thing which Paul intends to express 
by KAnols and éxAéyeoOat in the Corinthian passage: the calling to salvation, the 
election to blessedness. And the terminus ad quem, whereunto God hath chosen 
the poor, goes (if it be 
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is not expressly mentioned by Paul, even as a matter of course) nevertheless emerges 
with certainty from the saying of the Lord (Matth. 5, 3): the Baoteia twv ovpavayv, Now 
that James has taken up the word of the Lord 

cites (viz. realiter), nay, by his interrogative form anticipates as generally known by his 
readers, so also with him under the words KAnpovépousg ti7¢ Baoileiag cannot be 
understood an apposition to TtwxoUc, but must under it be understood a verbal 
complement to e€eAigato. 

What we have seen from the parallelism is also evident from the grammatical 
analysis of the words in question, //twyotc is further defined by Tol xdouov: in relation 
to the world they are poor, despised before the world. However, God has not despised 
them, he has chosen them, made them rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom. A glance at 
the text at once convinces us that both compounds, tAouoioug év ziotel. and 
KAnpovopLove ti7¢ Paotleiac, belong inseparably together, being connected by kai, and 
separated in the critically accurate editions of the New Testament from the noun zt@yotc 
Tov KOoLLOD by a comma. Both expressions say what God has chosen the poor to do. 
(One may here add givat: zAovoiove eivai ev atotel Kk. t. 1., analogous to Paul's 
construction of Eph. 1, 4, where, because of the intermediate thought autw - KOOLLOD and 
the repeated pronoun a uac, he uses a stvat; otherwise he too might have written: 
e€eAi§aTo muac EV a’TP aylovG K. T. A.) Only in the translation, ". .. chosen that they might 
be rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom," the kai comes into its own, and the exAiyeo& az 
has received its necessary approximation, or complement. To this is added this, that in 
the view of the TrAougious ev ziotel. as an apposition to TTwXOUsG, behind the TAoucious 
there would necessarily have to be a 5é, since then a contrast was to be expressed: poor 
in the world, but rich in faith. The missing and the connecting kai prove most clearly that 
both compounds are grammatically to be regarded only as verbal complements, and 
indicate the terminus ad quem to which God has chosen the poor. In this incontestable 
result of our investigation Huther also confirms us: "/7Aovaiovc ev mtotet is not apposition 
to Toug mt@yovc, but the complement belonging to e€eAiEato, saying to what God has 
chosen the poor; comp. 2 Cor. 3, 6." (Meyer, Commentary, 1858.) -. 

Thus the "election to faith," which the blessed Father Walther again raised to a 
standard in the doctrine of election to grace and did not abandon in spite of all hostility and 
blasphemy, since he had recognized it as divinely revealed truth, is expressly taught in 
Scripture. The intuitu fidei, on the other hand, we must consider to be a mere fancy of 
man, until we have been shown even one scriptural passage in which it is expressed. But 
this will not be done before the last day, for it contradicts e contrario the election to faith. 
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Nor can it happen in the unhappy interpretation given to it in the "Opgjér." For if God has 
chosen "on condition of faith" - the "condition", after all, only gives reasonable sense as a 
"condition" - he has not chosen to faith. - The advocates of "election to faith" sit well 
grounded in Scripture, but those of intuitu fidei beside it. Yet, "Right must remain right! 
And to him shall all devout hearts fall," Ps. 94:15. 


Something about the parables of our Lord, especially about 
their threefold purpose. 


(Continued.) 

In answering the question of the purpose of the parables, we do not have to rely 
on our own conjecture, but we can glean the answer from Scripture. The Holy Spirit has 
spoken in Scripture about the purpose of the parables. When the Lord began to speak in 
parables, it was noticeable to the disciples; they inquired of the Master precisely also as 
to the purpose of this mode of teaching, and they received from Him the information they 
desired. And both the question of the disciples and the answer of the Lord have been 
handed down to us by the Holy Spirit through the Evangelists. From this we see the 
justification of the question about the purpose of the parables, but also the obligation to 
answer this question from the Scriptures. 

Now the evangelist gives us one purpose of this teaching of Jesus: that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled. Why we put this purpose first will be explained later. Matth. 
13, 34 f. the evangelist writes: "All these things spake Jesus unto the people in parables; 
and without parables spake he not unto them, 1) That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, | will open my mouth in parables, and will shew forth the 
mysteries which have been since the foundation of the world. The passage which the 
evangelist quotes here is found Ps. 78. This is a psalm of Assaph. In our Bible the contents 
of the psalm are given in the heading: "A narrative of the benefits and punishments of 
God, shown to his people." More fully is the content given in the English Bible: "1. An 
exhortation both to learn and to preach the Law of God. 2. the story of God's wrath 
against the incredulous and disobedient. 3. the Israelites" (meaning especially the 
tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin, from which latter Saul came) "being rejected, God 


chose Judah, Zion, and David." 


1) Namely, at that time; the Lord often made use of this way of teaching and at times 
exclusively of it. 
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Hengstenberg remarks that the Psalm is one of the least poetic songs, it is a historical 
narrative. This is already evident in the arrangement; one can divide the Psalm into 
sections, but not into stanzas; it is not symmetrically structured according to the character 
of the narrative. But the history in the Psalm is tendentious, is directed to a very definite 
purpose, which the Psalmist himself indicates in the introductory words, v. 1. 2: "An 
instruction to Assaph. Hear, my people, my law; incline your ears to the speech of my 
mouth! | will open my mouth to proverbs, and utter old tales." Then v. 6. 7: "That the seed 
might learn . . . that they might put their hope in God, and not forget the works of God, and 
keep his commandments." In sacred history there is everywhere a hidden ground of 
doctrine. St. Paul testifies to this, when, e. g., Gal. 4, he draws important lessons from the 
history of the children of Abraham, the son of the maidservant and the son of the free 
woman, when he asserts of the circumstance that the one was born according to the flesh, 
the other by promise, yea, even of the name of the maidservant - Agar: "The words mean 
something." So also, according to 2 Cor. 3:7, 13-18, the clearness of Moses' face, and the 
covering which he hung before his face, is an instructive picture. And 1 Cor. 10 the apostle 
does exactly the same thing that Assaph did in the 78th Psalm: he sets before us passages 
from the history of Israel with a definite tendency, and says v. 6. 11: "But this was done 
for an example to us ... . All these things happened unto them" (but that they happened 
unto them happened unto us) "for an ensample: but it is written for a warning unto us, 
upon whom the end of the world is come." Thus Assaph, in the 78th Psalm, intends to use 
the facts of the Mosaic times for a lesson and warning to his time and his contemporaries. 
This tendency he announces by the words, "I will open my mouth for proverbs." It is a pity 
that here in our Bible it is the word "sayings" and not the word "parables." However, the 
Hebrew word mashal also has the meaning: saying, aphorism; in this meaning it is found 
in the title of the Biblical book "The Proverbs of Solomon," XXXX XXXX. According to its 
basic meaning, it means "comparison," that two things are placed symmetrically side by 
side or connected with each other. Because this is done in a Sentence with the 
expressions, the word has received this meaning, just as it has also at times the meaning 
"song, poem," because there the separate verse members and stanzas are symmetrically 
measured out. But Ps. 78, 2 fits the basic meaning "parable" better than the derived one, 
"saying". Especially because of the quotation in the Gospel, where Luther also chooses 
the word "parable", we would like to have the same word already in the Psalm. The LXX 
translate: avoit@ ev zapafolaic t6 otdjua “ov, and in these very words Matthew quotes 
this part of the 
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verse, while in the second part he departs from the old Greek translation and translates 
freely, more factually than literally. The Greek translation corresponds to the Latin of the 
Vulgate. In the English Bible Ps. 78:2 reads, "I will open my mouth in a parable." The 
Hebrew word, however, is in the singular, but factually the plural, which is found in the 
other translations mentioned, even in the quotation of the Evangelist, is fully justified. 

As a supplement to the earlier section in which we spoke of the definition of the 
parable, it should be noted here that the quotation from the evangelist makes it clear to us 
that the definition of the parable must not be taken too narrowly. It is obviously of no 
importance whether the first part of the parable, the so-called corpus, is invented, only a 
probable event that did not really happen, or whether it contains real history, the course 
of life of a single person, even the leadership of a whole people. One is not justified in 
distinguishing thereafter parables in the narrower and broader sense, and in counting only 
the invented ones among the parables in the proper or narrower sense.2) Matth. 13 only 
such parables are reported, which one is used to count among the invented ones; 
nevertheless the evangelist applies to these the words of the 78th Psalm, in which 
exclusively sketches from the history of Israel form the corpus of the parable. 

Assaph, as a psalmist, was a prophet, so the evangelist calls him; he was one of 
the companions of Jesus, a model of Christ, the great prophet. That Assaph now in this 
Psalm holds up sacred history, passages from the history of Israel, with the tendency to 
instruct, to warn, to punish, to admonish, that he uses history as a parable, places history 
and doctrine side by side, and explains the doctrine through history, In this he was a model 
of Christ, the great prophet, by whom God hath spoken unto us in these last days, after 
that he spake in time past sometimes and divers manners unto the fathers by the prophets, 
Heb. 1:1, 2. 1, 1. 2. "In this, that a prophet of the old covenant, leaving the region of bare 
thought, teaches by parables, ... presents doctrine in the form of history, he thus 
legitimates this way of teaching as an expedient one, the evangelist rightly sees a 
prophecy that Christ, the prophet, the best teacher, who must make full use of all 
expedient means of teaching, will also make use of this way of teaching." (Hengstenberg 
on the passage in the Psalm.) According to this explanation, Assaph, with his Psalm, and 
especially with the saying v. 2, was a real prophecy concerning Christ. Other Lutheran 
exegetes, however, see Pf. 78, 2 as a verbal prophecy. 


2) The word trapaBoAn, to be sure, occurs also in the New Testament in the be 
The parables are used in the sense of proverb, Luk 4:23; further in the sense of type, example, 
Heb 9:9, 11:19; but this does not affect the definition or classification of the parables in the sense 
of parables. 
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They say: Assaph wrote the Psalm, but the Holy Spirit put the words of the Messiah 
into his mouth, as it undoubtedly happens in the great prophecies of Christ, Ps. 22, 
Ps. 110 and others. Already in the Psalm it is not Assaph's speech, but Christ's; 
Assaph could not say (v. 1): "Hear, my people, my law!" Only the King of Zion, the 
Messiah, could speak thus. - This much is certain, and also to be noticed in this 
passage: The prophets spoke by "the Spirit of Christ which was in them," 1 Pet. 
1:11. Assaph also speaks here as the messenger of God, and writes as the pen of 
the Spirit of Christ. Spiritus Christi erat in prophetis, ideo prophetae potuerunt suo 
modo de se praedicare, quae postea in Christo uberrime impleta sunt. (Bengel on 
the quotation of the Evangelist.) 

This, then, was one purpose of JEsu's teaching: the scripture, the prophecy, 
was to be fulfilled. This purpose, indicated by the Holy Spirit through the evangelist, 
we place above all else, for in the light of this testimony we see that the parables of 
Jesus were absolutely necessary. This method of teaching was decided in the 
counsel of God; the great Prophet was to and would exercise his ministry by this 
very method. As the Lord Christ had to work miracles that the Scriptures might be 
fulfilled, so he had to teach by parables that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. By the 
one, as by the other, Jesus showed Himself to be the promised Saviour. As the 
miracles of the Lord, so also his parables are only put in the right light by the fact 
that we recognize in them an execution of the counsel of God as it was revealed in 
the Scriptures. It might seem conspicuous that the Lord Himself, when answering 
the question of His disciples about the purpose of the parables, Matth. 13, 11 ff, 
does not say anything about the fact that He had to speak this way for the sake of 
the Scriptures, as He clearly says about His miracles, His teaching office, His 
suffering, death and resurrection, but that this purpose of the parables is only stated 
by the evangelist afterwards, v. 34 ff. But against this we are to remember, first, that 
through the evangelist the Spirit of Christ, Christ Himself, speaks to us; and 
secondly, the Lord has also quoted Scripture in stating His purpose. V. 13 Christ 
gives as one purpose of his parables, that through them the judgment of God should 
come upon hardened hearts. They are not to "see with seeing eyes, nor hear with 
hearing ears." This purpose will be dealt with later. But here we note that the Lord 
continues in v. 14: "And upon them shall be fulfilled the prophecy of Jesse." In saying 
that it is by his parables that the judgment announced by the prophet will be 
executed, the Lord indicates that this way of teaching is also ordained in the counsel 
of God as a means of executing the judgment decreed by God Himself. So the Lord 
Himself hints at what the evangelist clearly testifies in verse 35: the parables were 
absolutely necessary so that the scripture would be fulfilled. 
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The question of John: "Are you the one who is to come?" is answered by the 
Lord Jesus Matth. 11, 4 ff. by referring to His works. To these works also belongs the 
word, the preaching of Jesus. A very essential part of that answer is contained in the 
last words (v. 5): "And to the poor the gospel is preached." And we may now insert, 
according to Matt. 13:34 f., and according to Ps. 78:2, "The gospel is preached by 
parables." This is also a strong yes to the question: Are you the promised one? With 
every parable of the Lord the Scripture is fulfilled, a proof is given us that Jesus is 
the Christ, the great prophet, who was to come into the world. 

(To be continued.) Breast. 


The first appearance of the Roman Church in North America 
and religious liberty. 


(Conclusion.) 

e. The Crisis. The years 1640 to 
1660 brought great sorrow to the Lord 
Proprietary. He had ventured on an enterprise which far exceeded his financial 
means, and plunged him, as it were, into poverty. Initially he had just not had financial 
success so much to consider; but subsequent times compelled him to do so. The 
number of colonists remained small. The plantation did not prosper. The religion of 
the Proprietor and the managers of his plantation, and the evident domination of the 
Jesuits, contributed to make Protestants prefer to settle in New England and in 
Virginia, especially as in those colonies the conditions for acquiring land were more 
favorable than in the Palatine. As already noted, the lord had planned an aristocratic 
land system for Maryland under a colonial aristocracy. An estate of 1000 acres or 
more was to constitute a manor, and the lords of manor had jurisdiction and other 
privileges of the English nobility over the tenants and tenants who settled on their 
estates. At first the lords of manor were numerous in the colony. But it became only 
too soon evident that the European feudal system could not be transplanted to the 
New World. More and more small landowners appeared; for the servants became 
citizens. According to English law, Baltimore had to call an assembly; however, he 
made sure that its resolutions were not valid if they were not agreeable to him; he 
only had to withhold his confirmation. (Winsor, Hist, of Am., IL, I, chap. XIII 
{English in Maryl., Brently], p. 529.) He used to send over his bills, to which the 
Assembly then gave their assent. 
vote should be given. The Assembly protested against such a procedure and 
awarded the Lord Proprietor the right of initiative 
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of laws as a privilege due to the Assembly. One must keep this in mind to 
understand the genesis of the Act concerning Religion (1649). When the Assembly 
of 1649 met, Baltimore was back with an eodo of 16 laws he would have liked 
approved. The Assembly simply sent this code back to him with a request not to 
send her in the future "such bodies of laws which served to little and then to fill 
our heads with jealousies and suspicions of that which we verily do not 
understand." The Assembly of 1649 thus acted quite independently. 

In addition to the colony's poor prosperity and money woes, Baltimore was 
plagued by England's dire political circumstances, which naturally echoed in 
Maryland. Charles | was in the hands of Parliament. It was now believed that with 
the kingship of the Stuarts the viceroyalty of their faithful servants, the Calverts, was 
also at an end. In the colony monarchists and parliamentarians faced each other. 
Charles |. had ordered the governor, Leonard Calvert, to take away all the ships of 
the Parliament. So the latter took possession of the ship of a supporter of 
Parliament, Captain Ingle. Ingle escaped, and returned with letters of marque from 
Parliament, and with several ships from England. He seized the government at St. 
Mary's and the state seal, and captured the Jesuits. Leonard Calvert fled to Virginia. 
Lord Baltimore thought his palatinate lost; on the report of Richard Ingles, December 
25, 1645, the English Parliament now passed a resolution, "For the settling of the 
Plantation of Maryland under the command of a Protestant." (Lords' Journal, VIII. 
LX [sub Baltimore, Ingle and Maryl.], reproduced in M. L. Archives Council 
1636-'67.) The charter of Baltimore was annulled. (M. L. Archives, III, 164. 165. 
The Am. Nation a History, Vol. V, p. 222.) Baltimore had written in that letter to 
his brother that he would be chiefly concerned with the preservation of his palatinate 
in the face of the Jesuits who sought his ruin. Accordingly he acted henceforth. The 
enactment of Parliament had been referred to a committee, of which the Earl 
Warwick was reporter or chairman. This version of Warwick's was now approved by 
the House of Lords on the 24th of November, 1646, and referred to the House of 
Commons. Now before the House of Commons could act, Lord Baltimore appeared 
and asked for time to make an inquiry into the charges. This could not well be 
refused him. This now happened after the battle of Marston Moor. Baltimore saw, | 
suppose, how the kingship was coming to an end. He therefore set his sails to the 
wind in good time and had long since known how to make friends among the 
Puritans. Thus, for example, in 1643 he had sent an invitation to Maryland to a 
Puritan in Boston: "The Lord Bartemore (!), 
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owner of much land near Virginia, being himself a papist and his brother, the 
governor there, a papist also, but the colony consisted both of Protestants and 
papists, he wrote a letter to Captain Gibbons of Boston and “ent him a commission 
wherein he made tender of land in Maryland to any of ours that would transport 
themselves thither, with free liberty of religion and all other privileges which the 
place afforded, paying such annual rent as should be agreed upon. But our captain 
had no mind to further his desire herein, nor had any of our people temptations 
that way." (Or. Narr. of E. Am. Hist., Winthrop's Journal, IU, 150.) He knew how 
to postpone the investigation of his affairs by the House of Commons until more 
important questions of the time brought them somewhat into oblivion; they were still 
on the order of business when Parliament deposed the king. Thus Baltimore 
remained quietly in possession of his palatinate for several years. His brother 
Leonard was able to return to Maryland, and when he died in 1646, he appointed 
Thomas Greene, a Catholic and royalist, on his deathbed, to succeed him as 
governor for the time being. Although Greene was otherwise an able man, Lord 
Baltimore nevertheless deposed him, and, in accordance with the resolution of the 
House of Lords that a Protestant government should be established in Maryland, 
appointed a Protestant, a Virginian planter, Captain William Stone, governor, gave 
him a Protestant secretary, and appointed a council with a Protestant majority. He 
tried anew to obtain the colonists so needed by inviting the Puritans, who had settled 
in Virginia and could not square themselves with the Anglicans, who formed the 
state church of Virginia, to settle in Maryland. His advertisement was successful. 
After, as already noted, several Anglicans from Virginia had settled north of the 
Potomac in 1645/46, a thousand Puritans now came in a short time to Anne Arundel 
County (so called after Baltimore's wife) and founded Providence (Annapolis, since 
1674 capital of the state). 

That the Puritans did not move there until they were guaranteed religious 
freedom, which was stunted for them in Virginia, can be imagined. It was precisely 
the interference with free worship on the part of Virginia that induced them to take 
up the walking stick. But we also have historical evidence of this. The third Lord 
Baltimore, Benedict, in an official letter of March 26, 1678, remarks on this: "My 
father found very few who were inclyned to goe and seat themselves in those parts. 
. .. But such as for some Reasons or others could not lyve with ease in other 
places. ... Many there were of this sort of people who declared their willingness 
to goe and plant themselves in this Provynce so as they have a general toleration 
SETTLED THERE BY A LAW by which all of all sorts that professed Christianity in 
Generali might be at liberty to worship God in such 
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a manner as was agreeable with their respective Judgements and Consciences 
without being subject to any Penaltyes whatever for so doing." (Bancroft, U. S. 
H., p. 257.) ©panning says: "These were conditions proposed by such as were 
willing to go and be the first planters of this province [Providence], and without 
complying with these conditions in all probability this province had never been 
planted." (|, 252.) Baltimore had to have colonists, but could obtain them only on 
condition that he granted them freedom of worship. He had to be induced to do this 
by the sword of Damocles which still hung over his palatinate in the House of 
Commons. Even Eggleston admits this: "This says that the Act of Toleration was a 
concession to Puritan demands." (265.) Without any doubt! In 1653, 77 persons 
complained to a commission of Parliament of an oath of conscience, of which we 
shall speak later, remarking, "Whereas we were invited to remove ourselves to this 
province with promise of enjoying the liberty of our consciences in matter of 
religion, ... now Lord Baltimore imposes an oath," etc. (Or. N. Maryl. [Virg. and 
Maryl.], 218.) Lord Baltimore was thus bound to the Puritans to see that liberty of 
conscience was secured to them by lawful means. The Lord was driven to this by 
his great need. The Jesuit Fathers certainly had nothing to do with it, nor the Roman 
Church. - This whole change in Baltimore's policy, of course, did not go unnoticed. 
One report says, "Baltimore has in effect made it [Maryland] a subject of his own 
domination, and tyranny (being his main aim). But to color it and to better get 
friends, first made it a receptacle for Papists and Priests and Jesuits in some 
extraordinary and zealous manner . . and now admits all sorts of Religion." 
What Baltimore had promised the Protestants must in the future be of use 
primarily to his co-religionists in their large minority. This he first sought to secure 
by extending the oath which the Governor, the Secretary, and the members of the 
Council had to swear to this effect: ""And I do further swear I will not by my selfe 
or any other person directly trouble, molest, or discountenance any person 
whatsoever in the said province professing to beleeve in Jesus Christ and in 
particular no Roman Catholick, for or in respect of his or her religion, nor his or 
her free exercise thereof within the said province."" (Or. Narr. Maryl. [Virg. and 
Maryl.], 216.) 
Ter Act concerning Religion. Parliament had decided in 1645 that Maryland should 
come under a Protestant regime. This had been done in 1648 by appointing Stone 
governor. Now in 1649 the Assembly met, the first Assembly under Protestant 
administration. Since the Protestants 
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already in 1641 four times as numerous in the province as the Catholics, and in the 
meantime the enormous immigration from Virginia had begun, since the members 
of the Assembly came from elections, since furthermore the Protestants already ten 
years before under Lewger formed the majority of the Assembly, also otherwise 
had already been able to elect the Speaker, so it is not at all understandable how 
the Assembly of 1649 should not have consisted in large majority of Protestants, 
although no reports about the composition of the Legislature of 1649 are available. 
Baltimore had sent a code of 16 bills to this Legislature; but, as the Lord Proprietor 
was justly denied the privilege of initiating bills, the code was for this reason alone 
immediately returned to him by the Legislature, under protest and caution against 
further despatches, and with the ironical remark that Baltimore's ideas were too high 
for them. Now, whether among the sixteen bills of Baltimore there was one on 
toleration is not known, nor is it known whether the Assembly, if the above had been 
the case, used it. The spirit and language of the Act concerning religion is entirely 
Puritan. At any rate, the Act came into being and was adopted through the efforts 
of Protestants. With this it is also true that some Catholics did not wish to submit to 
the same. (Channing, Hist, of U. S. I, 509.) 

The members of the Maryland legislature sadly lacked the insight that state 
and church thrive to the extent that they are kept apart. Separation of church and 
state is a heretical principle among the Roman. Maryland's Protestants, however, 
also still sorely lacked insight. They, too, did not want a purely secular state, but 
rather a Christian civil polity with laws that would help make people not only good 
citizens, but also devout Christians. Of the legislators of the colony in April 1649, no 
one doubted that the state, or the legislature itself, had a right to enforce rules of 
compulsion in religious matters. That is why Maryland's Toleration Act teems with 
penal provisions like a criminal code, e.g.: "Forasmuch as in a well Governed and 
Christian commonwealth, matters concerning Religion and the Honor of God 
ought in the first place to be taken into serious consideration and endeavoured to 
be settled. Be it therefore ordayned . . that whatever Person or Persons within this 
Province ... shall from henceforth Blaspheame GOD, that is, curse him, or shall 
deny our Savior JESUS CHRIST to be the Son of God, or shall deny the Holy 
Trinity, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any of the sayd Three 
Persons of the Trinity, or the Unity of the Godhead, or shall use or utter any 
reproachful speeches, words or language concerning the Holy Trinity or any of 
the said three Persons thereof, shall be punished with death and confiscation or 
forfeiture of all his or her Land and Goods to 
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the Lord Proprietary and his Heires." (Or. Narr. Maryl. 270. 271.) A tattletale of the 
evangelists, the apostle of the Virgin Mary is fined 5 pounds, whipped if unable to 
pay, banished in case of repetition. Whosoever shall find another heretic, idolater, 
Papist, Jesuit, Lutheran, Calvinist, Anabaptist, Separatist . . . etc., shall be fined 10 
shillings or whipped. He that desecrates the Sabbath shall pay 2% shillings fine, or 
be imprisoned and flogged. "And whereas the informing of the Conscience in 
matters of Religion hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous Consequences in 
those Commonwealths where it has been practised . . . be it enacted . . . except as 
in this present Act is before declared and set forth, that no person .. . within this 
province .. . professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall from henceforth be any 
waies troubled, molested or discountenanced for or in respect of his or her religion 
or in the free exercise thereof. . . . And that all and every person... that shall 
presume contrary to this act... to wrong any person ... for or in respect of his or her 
religion or the free exercise thereof ... shall be compelled to pay treble damages ... 
.. and... shall also forfeit 20 s. sterling in Money ... or shall be severely punished 
by publike whipping" etc. (273.) - The discussion of this bill before a committee of 
the Long Parliament is interesting. (Or. Narr. Maryl. [Refutation of Babylon's Fall], 
274.) The bill was passed in April, three months after Charles I's execution, but was 
not approved by Baltimore through its secretary till a year and a half afterward. 

It may not have been so easy for the lord to grant heresy a free place in his 
palatinate contrary to the teachings of his church. The Roman historian O. Gorman 
judges: "When Lord Baltimore foresaw that in the near (!) future Protestantism 
might predominate numerically (!) in the colony, of which he was the head, he 
resolved to make Protestantism continue (!) his policy (!) as far as he could do so. 
" (The Lord's role will probably have been passive rather than active.) "The evils of 
an enforcement of any one creed" (that is, of the Roman faith) "were greater than 
the evil of tolerating what was false, . . . and like a practical Englishman Lord 
Baltimore chose the lesser evil." That is, when Lord Baltimore realized that he could 
not possibly make the Roman Church in Maryland the State Church, that he would 
have to lose his palatinate over the attempt, he chose the lesser evil of two: he 
admitted the Protestants and granted them the freedom of worship they conditioned. 
He did this, however, not as a Catholic, but as an Englishman, not out of conviction, 
but for political reasons, obeying necessity, not his own impulse, primarily to protect 
his co-religionists from rape by the Protestant majority. Similarly Lodge judges: "For 
the sake of self-interest and the protection of fellow-believers, Lord Baltimore got 
his Council 
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and Assembly to agree not to persecute Catholics. This is what the famous act of 
toleration amounted to." (102.) 

One would now be greatly mistaken in thinking that this law, so defective, 
under which a Jew, a Unitarian, an infidel, was doomed to death, and which sought 
to beat forbearance into the colonists, that a law, which, moreover, was based ona 
wholly erroneous principle, should now, as with a magic stroke, have brought ideal 
conditions into the wilderness on Chesapeake Bay. At least it marks a step in the 
right direction. 

g. More distant turmoil in Maryland. After Charles I's death in January 1649, 
Charles II had been proclaimed in Virginia, and the same had been done in Maryland 
by Thomas Greene, who was acting as deputy to the absent Governor Stone even. 
"They did with zeal proclaim the King's son Charles II at Maryland." Stone 
immediately returned and publicly proclaimed the supremacy of the legislature. 
Alone the misfortune had once happened. Again Baltimore came near to losing its 
palatinate, despite the sacrifices it had already made to Parliament. Parliament 
ordered an inquiry. - Then an event occurred which was of special benefit to the Lord 
Baltimore. Charles Il, though a fainting exulter, resenting the lord for leaving his 
benefactor, Charles I, so soon, issued an order deposing Baltimore and transferring 
the colony to Sir William Davenant. Davenant intended to make his way to Maryland 
ona French ship, but was captured by an English cruiser in the Channel. In the deed 
of deposition Charles II says: Baltimore "did visibly adhere to the rebels in England 
and admit all kinds of schismatics and sectaries and ill-affected persons into the 
plantation." (Neill, Terra Mariae, 88.) Baltimore had his hands full of evidence of 
his loyalty when he appeared before the Parliamentary Commission. He proved that 
that proclamation of Charles Il. had been made without his permission, in the 
absence of the lawful governor, and when he was accused of being an enemy of 
Parliament, he produced the proclamation of Charles Il. by which he was deposed 
from office precisely because he held with Parliament. He then also produced a 
petition signed by Puritans in his favour. (See the latter in Or. Narr. Maryl. 
[Refutation of Babylon's Fall], 274.) Notwithstanding all this, the Puritans did not 
quite trust him; they authorized a committee "to reduce to obedience ‘all the colonies 
within the Bay of Chesapeake." This committee came on a warship and asked the 
Maryland authorities to submit to the authority of the Commonwealth and to let all 
laws in the name of the Keeper of Liberty pass in England. Stone refused, saying 
he had instructions to publish all laws in the name of Baltimore. He was deposed. 
When he later complied, 
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However, the office was given to him again (1652). At this time Maryland contained 
about a population of 8000 persons. Meanwhile the power of the parliament 
dwindled before Oliver Cromwell, whose favour Baltimore had known to acquire 
early. Stone now again demanded an oath "which the Puritans deemed to be 'not 
agreeable to the terms on which we came hither, nor to the liberty of consciences 
as Christians and free subjects of the Commonwealth of England.'" (Channing, 
504.) The oath, however, was conscience-stricken. The Puritans offered to swear it 
in a more moderate manner. This was refused, and every one who refused 
threatened with confiscation of his goods. (Or. Narr. Mary]. [Babylon's Fall], 235- 
246.) Stone might think that with Cromwell's appearance the commissioners of 
parliament had forfeited their authority. However, the latter gathered armed men, 
deposed Stone for the second time, and made William Fuller governor. 

Baltimore now spurred the already very hot-tempered and violent Stone to 
seize the reigns again with arms. Stone armed St. Mary's Catholics and moved 
against Providence. Shouting, "Hey for St. Mary's!" they threw themselves on the 
Puritans. They were beaten, and Stone was captured. (Or. Narr. Mary]. [Babylon's 
Fall], 236-246.) Commissioners Bennett and Claiborne now instructed Governor 
Filler to appoint an Assembly of people who had not taken arms against 
Parliament. This would have in effect excluded the Catholics; but it was not 
approved. It was not until two years afterwards (1657) that a treaty was concluded 
between plenipotentiaries of Parliament and the Lord Proprietary; accordingly 
Baltimore again took charge of the colony. In doing so, the Protestants made two 
conditions to him: first, that Baltimore's opponents should be given certain lands; 
and secondly, that the Act concerning Religion of 1649, which Stone had first 
broken on Baltimore's goings-on so basely by an assassination against the Puritans, 
should be re-enacted. (Channing, 506.) So also now it is the Puritans who have 
stood up for religious liberty. When the third Lord Baltimore made a visit to the colony 
of the Puritans, he was obliged, before they would admit him, to swear solemnly to 
the Act concerning religion before them. 

Unfortunately, later on, there was more turmoil in the colony. The conspiracies 
of the Romans in England caused a panic in Maryland. Since there was now 
reluctance in the province to recognize William and Marie as rulers in 1689, so it 
was turned into a crown colony. Thus the Anglican Church was recognized as the 
State Church. . Exceptional laws were passed against the Roman. Public worship 
was forbidden them, but private worship was permitted. These were the initial 
conditions of the 
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colony, only the other way round. However, such laws could not be enforced at all, 
given the sense of freedom and equity of the people in general. "The Roman 
Catholics, beyond the things noted, suffered no great hardships and no personal 
persecutions. The fact was that, with all the loud professions of Protestant zeal on 
the part of the leaders, there was too much love for liberty in the land to 
countenance severity. . . . Presently the Roman Catholics were able unchallenged 
to assume their rights, and though the colonial legislature never repealed these 
oppressive laws, they were able in 1763 to build their first church in Baltimore 
without opposition." (Cobb, 398.) 

h. Retrospect. The founding of Maryland occurred during the Thirty Years' 
War, in the times of Gregory XV and Urban VIII. Gregory sent whole cohorts of 
Jesuits among the Protestants, who had a Roman authority, to begin the Counter- 
Reformation. The Pope saw to it that Maximilian of Bavaria was given the electoral 
hat, assuring him "that soon all enemies of the throne of the Apostles would be 
turned to dust." In Bavaria the Jesuits terrorized the Protestants, forcing them into 
the Mass by the thousands. The same pope wrote to Louis XII: "My dear son, thou 
ornament of the universe, thou glory of our time, pursue steadily thy way, and let 
those who know not God feel the power of thy arm. Have no mercy on heretics, and 
merit to sit one day at the right hand of Christ, that thou mayest offer as a thank- 
offering to him the children of perdition [the Huguenots] who trouble thy kingdom." 
The Spanish king he exhorted to have no mercy on the heretics and to order his 
governors to burn the Catholic religion by force in the provinces subject to the crown, 
leaving the Calvinists no choice but Mass or death! In the bull Contra Haereticos he 
decreed that no heretic should dwell on any pretext in Italy and the neighboring 
islands. (Cormenin II, 295-297.) His successor, Urban VIII, canonized Ignatius of 
Loyola and saw to it that the Protestants, like hunted game, should find no refuge 
anywhere. It was not so long ago that Sixtus V had declared the Inquisition "holy" 
and "universal", and now the Jesuit Fathers White, Altham, Brock and others are 
supposed to have come to America in order to found a sanctuary for the heretics 
persecuted to the death by their fellow members of the Order and maligned by their 
Church! Credat Judaeus Apella! 

When Maryland was founded, it was the time of the great genocide, the Thirty 
Years War (1618-1648), in Europe. The Roman Church waged this war with every 
means of power at its disposal. The fury of war which it had unleashed had made 
all Germany a graveyard and a desert. Out of sheer death-mattitude 
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the nations had to conclude the Peace of Westphalia. The pope, through his nuncio, 
had sought in every way to hinder this peace, and he now acted as if he were mad 
when he heard that the bloodshed was ended, and that Protestantism was to be 
tolerated in the world. It was in the same year 1649, when the Act concerning 
religion was adopted in Maryland, that the Holy Father cursed the Peace of 
Wesiphalia with curses. In his impotent rage-he issued this protest: ‘Sane cum 
intimo doloris sensu accepimus, quod . . . haereticis Augustanae, ut vocant, 
Confessionis liberum suae haereseos exercitium in plerisque locis permittitur . . . 
praedictos . . . utriusque pacis articulos, caeteraque in dictis instrumentis contenta 
. ipso jure nulla, invalida, injusta, damnanda . . . omnino fuisse, esse et in 
perpetuum fore . . . decernimus et declaramus. Et nihilominus ad abundantiorem 
cautelam .. . articulos praefatos aliaque praemissa . . . potestatis plenitudine 
penitus damnamus, reprobamus, cassamus, annullamus viribusque et effectu 
vacuamus." (Gieseler, Kirchengesch. Ill, 1, 431. 432.) And this Church, which forbids 
the nations of Europe to tolerate the heretics in the world, and which curses all 
toleration of the Lutherans, etc., with such an outlay of evil words, is now supposed 
to have obtained religious liberty for the heretics in the New World in the same year? 
In Maryland, moreover, the Jesuits represented the "Roman Church," an 
order that had virtually written the eradication of heresy on its banner and had also 
been cruelly active in Austria, Bavaria and all of southern Germany. In Bohemia 
alone 16,000 souls were "converted" by the Jesuits. Ranke remarks: "Preaching and 
teaching worked here, but by far more order, command, and open violence." (Duke 
R.-E. sub "Jesuits," X, 626.) The Jesuit Klein says: "For as the bite of the adder is 
not healed except by their ashes, so the wound of the arch-heretics (who are a right 
race of adder) cannot be healed better than by their own ashes." (History of the 
Heresies by De Remond. Newly published by Joh. Klein, S. J., 1674. Seventh part, 
p. 234.) This Moor is said to have changed his skin at once? One should be able to 
pick grapes from thorns and figs from thistles! Whoever believes this, his faith is 
superstition; and whoever, in view of the whole history of Maryland, and of the 
principally intolerant Roman Church, can still assert that the Act of Toleration in 
Maryland is due to her; may say of himself that he has thus really scaled the summit 
of folly. Macaulay hits the nail on the head with his verdict: "Whatever advance has 
been made in knowledge, in liberty, in wealth, and in the arts of life has been made 
in spite of her [the Romish Church], and has been everywhere in inverse proportion 
to her power. " H. Katt. 
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Christian Science in Germany. This sect, which in the United States 
numbers its followers in the tens of thousands, has its representatives in Germany 
as well, not only in the large cities, but also in some remote rural communities. In 
the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" we read in an article, "Die Christliche 
Wissenschaft", by H. Meier: "How far the movement has advanced in Germany is 
evident from the fact that since 1907 there has been a special magazine, 'Der Herold 
der Christlichen Wissenschaft’. Scientist congregations are located in a number of 
large German cities. On Sundays services are held - in such a way that the ‘first 
reader' reads prescribed texts from the Bible and the Founder's textbook, which are 
arranged according to a uniform point of view. Free speech is excluded. In addition, 
so-called testimony meetings are held on Wednesday evenings. In every 
congregation there is at least one practising representative of the ‘Christian 
scientific’ healing method. But all the members are supposed to exercise this 
activity. The constitution of the congregations is strictly demolratic, as is to be 
expected with the American origin. The followers are largely composed of women. 
This is quite understandable psychologically. Less understandable, however, is the 
fact that women are enthusiastic about 'pure science’ to such an extent. Christian 
Science’ is engaged in a lively advertising activity. A large number of small, easily 
comprehensible writings are distributed, and Christianity is introduced into the 
pleasing garb of fairy tales and novels. For a short time, however, the main work of 
the founder has also been available in German translation. But she herself describes 
the English version as 'the only inspired one, which is to be the norm’. To understand 
a writing fully, it must certainly be read in the language in which it is not only written 
but 'thought’. But surely there is no danger that a book like Mrs. Eddy's may well be 
misunderstood in a carefully executed translation, even if the terminology presents 
difficulties. Those words of the author betray, after all, more than a concern for the 
correct understanding of her writing. They speak of inspiration and norm. We 
witness here the strange spectacle of a writing being canonized by the author 
himself and his followers while he is still alive. This phenomenon is really only found 
in sects which, lacking the internal authority of truth, must create an external one for 
themselves. How convinced Mrs. Eddy is of the divinity of her 'revelation' is proved 
by the following sayings: 'Christian Science reveals what no eye has seen". 
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has, the cause of all that exists.’ No human pen, no human tongue, has taught me the 
science contained in this book, Science and Health, and neither tongue nor pen can 
overthrow it." "If one of the assertions of this book is true, then every one must be true; 
for not one deviates from the system established, from the rule laid down." (p. 656 f.) 

The doctrine of "Christian Science." This the article from which we have quoted 
above thus presents: "That "Christian Science" is a matter of metaphysical speculation is 
shown by a brief statement of this doctrine. "The fundamental propositions of divine 
metaphysics are: 1. God is All-in-All. 2. God is Good. Good is Mind. 3. God being Mind, 
All, nothing is matter. 4. life, God, almighty Good denies death, evil, sin, disease.’ After 
the first few sentences, it might seem that Mrs Eddy espouses a pantheistic worldview. 
Who she explicitly defends against the charge of pantheism, not wrongly. Rather, her 
doctrine is idealistic monism: there is only one reality - God. God is purely spiritual - 
Gemit (mind). Matter has no reality in relation to him, is a delusion of the mortal senses. 
Consequently, pain, sickness is also unreal. For the mind cannot suffer, and the body, 
matter, has no sensation. Neither is there sin. For God, the only Existent, is good. 
Sickness and sin are created by men themselves through wrong thinking. Right thinking, 
precisely in the sense that only God, spirit, life, and goodness are real, cancels out 
disease and sin in man. The only enemy to be fought, therefore, would be error in its 
manifold forms. Of man it is still taught that he is not separate from God, just as he is not 
material, but spiritual, "reflection of God," "God's spiritual offspring," "divine idea. He only 
needs to recognize and "demonstrate" his divine nature in order to attain eternal life, 
health, and purity: "This is life, that they may know thee, who alone art true God, and 
whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ," John 17:3. All salvation is therefore based on spiritual 
understanding. It has nothing to do with any emotion. It is not a compound process, but 
simple knowledge of the one "metaphysical fact," the unity of God and man. On the basis 
of the same, evil and sin are denied and thus eliminated. The statement in a Scientist 
pamphlet is significant: "The true concept of divine righteousness makes righteous.’ It is 
quite in harmony with the thoughts of Mrs. Eddy, who expresses herself in a similar way: 
‘Jesus hals reconciled man to God by giving man the true concept of love.' Hence it is not 
to be wondered at that Christ should not be regarded as the bringer of divine 
righteousness, 
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is regarded as the source of eternal life, yet his virgin birth is acknowledged, his death, 
resurrection and ascension are given a certain value. He is just regarded as the first 
discoverer and exploiter of the "scientific principle": "God All-in-All*, as the "most scientific 
man*. No personal devotion to him is required." 

The Healings of Christian Science. The "N. K. Z." has the following to say about 
this: "It is difficult to determine how the healings of ‘Christian Science’ stand. To call them 
a ‘hoax' is not acceptable in any (?) case. Conscious deception is out of the question (7). 
The successes - the failures recede entirely in all such cases - seem to be brought about 
mainly by suggestion, or self-suggestion. It is a fact, and the author of ‘Science and 
Health’ herself gives examples of it, that people really become ill by imagining illness, but 
that even the belief in the efficacy of a material remedy may result in an improvement of 
the condition. Every physician knows the power of imagination as well as of faith. How 
should not the thought, 'I am not ill, there is no disease at all,' when it has acquired a 
certain strength, produce similar effects! Nor is there any mistaking the importance of 
distraction. The joyously excited, the despairing, the soldier in battle, all of them are not 
further affected by physical ailments which might otherwise have troubled them. The one- 
sided direction of thought and feeling lets them easily get over it. Thus, too, the one-sided 
occupation with "Christian Science" is certainly capable of suppressing feelings of 
sickness, of being an actual healing factor. But a great number of physical infirmities will 
never give way to a merely spiritual influence, in spite of all testimony to the contrary. Mrs. 
Eddy herself admits that "Christian Science’ has not yet made surgery superfluous. She 
hopes, however, that this too will one day be the case. Her expectations are 
immeasurable. If | have not misunderstood her "new language," she looks forward to a 
time when bodily needs will also have disappeared, when death will have been abolished. 
Who it will come only when the "divine principle" has completely asserted itself. In this 
there is evidently a trace of chiliastic views. For the actual cures of "Christian Science’ 
there seems to me to be a sufficient explanation given in suggestion and diversion. Mrs. 
Eddy, of course, protests that her method of healing has anything to do with magnetism, 
hypnotism, and suggestion. But this proves nothing. " F.B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 
Is Synodical Report of the Michigan District, with a paper on the subject, "To Parents," "To Children," 
and "To the Common Youth," in the House Tablet. (15 Cts.) 
2. Synodal Report of the Atlantic District, with a careful paper by Bro. Résener on "The Wonders of the 
Christian Religion." (16 Cts.) 
3: "Alma Mater", Vol. IV. October, 1913. no. I. (50 Cts. for the coming volume of 9 numbers). - The 


present first number offers, besides all sorts of interesting and instructive reading matter, D. Pieper's opening 

address of this year: "The Christian Certainty of Truth." We wish many new, promptly paying readers to this paper, 

which in its way wraps the unity band more tightly around all Concordians and students of our higher schools! 
F.B. 


"Art thou that confoundest Israel? "On defense and understanding by O. H. Th. 
Willkomm. 51 pp. Published by the Schriftenverein, Zwickau i. S. Price: 30 
Pf. 

This is a reprint of an excellent article from the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" (Lutheran Free Church), which 
justifies the Saxon Free Church and our Missouri Synod in the most convincing manner against the groundless 
accusations and false accusations that are repeatedly made against them over there and also here in America. 
Willkomm writes: "The Director of the High Church College in Breslau, Church Councilor Frob68, in his report on 
the Convention of Delegates of the Lutheran Free Churches said of us: 'Wherever the Missourians have 
appeared, they have proved to be an element disintegrating the Lutheran Church.’ And long before that, the editor 
of the 'Theol. Zeitblatt,' Church Councilor and retired Superintendent Schmidt in Kassel, wrote that the Missouri 
Synod had become ‘a danger to the unifying work of the Lutheran Church in Germany’ (November 1911, p. 91)." 
(p. 2.) Against this accusation, of which the lowa Synod in particular is the distributor in America, Willkomm's 
writing is directed, at the same time turning the tables on those who falsely hold this old slander to be true. The 
points which are particularly discussed are: 1. our position in relation to the state church. 2. our doctrine of election 
by grace 3. our view of the Scriptures 4. The valuation of pure doctrine as a doctrinal law. 5. The denial of a 
legitimate development of doctrine. 6. The absolute independence of the individual church. The "Conclusion" 
answers the charge that "Missouri exhibits a strong Reformed-legal-democratic trait." Anyone who reads 
Willkomm's writing without prejudice cannot escape the impression that the accusations of Schmidt, Frob6B, and 
their kindred spirits are as uncharitable as they are untrue and groundless. How in Willkomm's writing the 
accusations of the Breslauers become a boomerang for themselves, for which we here print the following 
passage, which is also historically interesting: "But we would like to address one question to the Breslauers: Has 
not the tenacious clinging to the ‘historically-grown’, which drove them to the fiction (conceit) that they were the 
continuation of the Lutheran Landeskirche in Prussia, which had been eliminated by the introduction of the Union, 
proved to be a destructive element for the Lutheran Church? For this conceit led them to hold church fellowship 
with all Lutheran’ Landeskirchen in which the Union was not expressly introduced, as in Prussia, Baden, and 
Nassau, and compelled them to put up with everything that was tolerated in such Landeskirchen. We have 
experienced the case where a member of a Breslau congregation who had moved to Saxony was advised by his 
pastor to adhere not to our congregation but to the Landeskirch congregation of the city in question, although 
notorious Christ-deniers stood at the church in question! And should not the conscience of Schmidt, the Breslau 
church councilor, strike him when he brings such an accusation against us, since he, who was formerly a pastor 
in the Saxon regional church, has experienced it himself, how it is quite impossible to fight with success against 
the obvious Christ-deniers within this regional church? He 
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began the fight against Sulze, but then avoided the inconveniences that arose for him by accepting an office in 
the Breslau Free Church. And now he still stands in church fellowship with those whom he fought, and reproaches 
us for not recognizing as Lutheran a church which protects Christ-deniers! On the contrary, we must say that the 
"principled" position of Breslau with respect to the regional churches, according to which it is still a "Lutheran 
Church" wherever the Lutheran confession has not been abolished by a legislative act, is a chief obstacle to the 
unification of the Lutheran Church. For it puts the awakened consciences to sleep and paralyzes the energy of 
those who might be ready to leave! The Breslauers, therefore, have no reason to boast of their principled position 
toward the regional churches, and all the less so since they have recently - in their dealings with the Hanoverian 
regional church - even broken with their old principle of viewing the church as a whole and acting only from church 
to church, and have declared that in Hanover they have fellowship only with those who are really Lutherans! By 
this latter diplomatic move, however, they have not only broken with their principle, on which their whole struggle 
against the Union is based, but have also given their confessors in the Hanover Free Church a slap in the face, 
and are proving themselves quite a disintegrating element in the Lutheran Church, a hindrance to the work of 
unification! Forsooth, he who thus fitzes in a glass house should not throw stones!" (p. 9 f.) May Willkomm's 
instructive writing also find the widest circulation in our circles! F.B. 


The God Problem. Grundlegung einer Theorie der christlichen  religidsen 
Gotteserkenntnis by Lic. theol. E. Fr. Fischer. VI and 286 pages. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: M. 7. 

The title of this book is misleading, for it deals directly from beginning to end with the question whether the 
facts reported about Jesus in the New Testament, especially His resurrection and miracles, can be brought to 
historical certainty, which Fischer decisively affirms. In his remarks he is directed especially against Ihmels, Julius 
Kaftan and Theodor Haring, who maintain that not only the salvation significance of the facts reported by Christ, 
but also these themselves, also the resurrection of Jesus, can ultimately only come to certainty through Christian 
experience, the experience of faith. At the same time Fischer shows how these theologians contradict themselves 
at every turn. Fischer finds his own position expressed in a letter by Luthardt published in the "A. E. L. K." 1912, 
No. |, pp. 5-7, in which he states: Insofar as Christianity is fact, history, it can also be proved only by historical, 
not by moral, means. "With internal reasons | can never prove an external fact, in a moral way never a historical 
truth or rather reality." That JEsus Christ had lived, that he had died, that he had risen-these were historical facts 
which had to be proved in the same way as that Julius Caesar had died under the dagger of Brutus, etc. But from 
this view there is to be strictly distinguished the other, which thinks that these facts are also facts of salvation. 
And as such, however, they are only inwardly certain through experience in one's own heart. (p. 261 f.) - In 
Fischer's remarks, which otherwise cannot always be followed, the position is at any rate correct, that the reality 
of the miracles and the resurrection of Jesus can be proved as stringently as any other event in the history of the 
world. F.B. 


Neue Christoterpe. A yearbook founded by Rudolf Kégel, Emil Frommel and Wilhelm 
Baur. Edited by Adolf Bartels and Julius Kégel. Volume XXXV. Richard 
Muhlmann Verlagsbuchhandlung, Halle a. d. S. Price: M. 3; hardback M. 
4; with gilt edges: U. 4.50. 

From the manifold, rich content of this 365-page volume, which is adorned with 8 illustrations, we mention 
only the following articles: 
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1. the Christian legacy of the old emperor. 2 Ulrich von Hiitten and Konr. F. Meyer. 3. the 
Schwenkfelder: a dark chapter of church history. 4. the Engelsburg. 5. jubilees. 6. natural 
science and religion, of which, however, the two last wish to be read cum grano salis. We cannot 
refrain from reproducing the following passages from the first article: "A word should be said 
about the Emperor's position on the individual ecclesiastical questions, especially on the great 
controversies which, as at all times, so also at that time during his reign, occupied the minds 
most vividly. It was mainly a question of the validity of the Apostolicon and the confession of the 
divinity of Christ. It is with good reason that the Christianity of the old emperor has been 
characterized in this respect as ‘lay piety'. He judged these questions entirely as a layman; 
theological points of view and interests were naturally far from his mind. He had hardly any 
understanding for them. It may therefore also have been the case that many an element foreign 
to his actual point of view influenced him here and there; especially the influence of the 
Enlightenment, which filled the air in his youth, cannot be denied. But it is fundamentally wrong 
to draw the consequence from this and to represent it in such a way as if he had first been drawn 
into these struggles about the Apostolicum and the divinity of Christ by force or even by special 
machinations, as if influences of a special kind had first had to be exerted in order to induce him 
to act against these attacks. Whoever asserts this does bitter injustice to the old emperor; above 
all, he completely fails to realize what a matter of the heart his faith was to him in this respect 
also, that for him it was not merely a formula or an expression, but that it was the very life and 
essence of faith, the position toward Jesus as the exalted Lord and the worship before Him. He 
himself once said in a meeting of Rhenish clergymen: "According to my conviction, we must 
stand firm on the foundation of faith in Christ Jesus, our Lord, the only begotten Son of God, 
otherwise we will perish. Many want to have the right Christianity, but different concepts are 
made of it... . Already last year | reminded you that in the time of the French Revolution God 
was deposed and then reinstated; today, too, we are again on the same path, even if many 
people are not aware of the intermediate stages.’ Similarly, he wrote to Bismarck on June 1, 
1877: ‘If everything continues in this way - namely, with the attacks against the Apostolicum and 
with the denial of the deity of Christ - added to this the rampant non-baptisms and non- 
marriages, irreligion must be educated, and then from the denial of the deity of Christ to the 
abolition of God, as in France, and his reinstatement is only one step!’ This statement is again 
very characteristic of the Emperor. To deny the deity of Christ meant for him in the last analysis 
nothing else than to depose God himself. Here it becomes clear how natural it was for him, 
indeed how it was in his blood, as it were, to take personal action against these outrages. He 
did not need any special interference to determine this. He was driven to it by his innermost 
heartfelt concern. One has probably pointed out the great change that indeed took place in the 
Emperor's opinion at the end of the seventies. The reason for this, however, and for the harsher 
tone he adopted from then on, need by no means be sought in influences of a special kind; it is 
given simply in the circumstance that at that time radicalism was beginning to behave more and 
more freely and unconstrainedly. It was precisely the intervening "cases" that occurred in those 
days that must have opened everyone's eyes and made him realize where this negation was 
leading and how it ultimately led to the dissolution of all that existed. The old man, too, was 
horrified to realize this; he grabbed his forehead, deeply indignant and worried, and asked 
himself how this was possible. And henceforth he put on other strings." (pp. 13ff.) "Instead of 
many words, let us recall the conversation which Bismarck had with the then Prince of Prussia 
on this question. It has, of course, often been repeated; but it must not be omitted here; it best 
characterizes his religious opinion. The Imperial Chancellor himself has reported it. It concerned 
a conversation at Ostend in 1853, and tied itself to the name of General von Gerlach, who had 
resigned his adjutancy in a disgruntled manner. The Prince 
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spoke of him with some animosity, and called him a pietist. B.: "What do Ew. K. H. think of a 
pietist?' Prince: 'A person who is hypocritical in religion in order to make a career.’ B.: "That is 
far from Gerlach; what can he become? In today's parlance a pietist is understood to mean 
something different, namely, a person who believes orthodoxly in the Christian revelation and 
makes no secret of his faith; and there are many of them who have nothing whatever to do with 
the state and do not think of a career.’ Prince: 'What do you mean by orthodox?’ B.: "For 
instance, one who sincerely believes that JEsus is the Son of God and died for us as a sacrifice 
for the forgiveness of our sins. | can't put it more precisely at the moment, but it is the essence 
of the difference of faith.' Prince, blushing highly: 'Who then is so forsaken of God as not to 
believe that!’ B.: "If this utterance were publicly known, Ew. K. H. himself would be counted 
among the Pietists." (p. 17 f.) 


The culture of the Babylonians and Afsyrians. By D. P. S. Landersdorfer. With 31 
illustrations and 1 map. Published by the |. K6selsche Buchhandlung, Kempten 
and Munich. 239 pages. Price: M. 1. 

Of all those published so far, this is probably the best book to orientate laymen about the 
excavations in Babylon and Assyria and the astonishing results they have brought to light. The 
reading of this book is also beneficial because it is relatively free of the modern anti-biblical and 
anti-Christian spirit, as it spreads, for example, in similar writings of Delitzsch and his comrades. 
And although the author is a Catholic, he does not directly make propaganda for his church. 
The individual chapters bear the following headings: 1. The Scene of Babylonian Culture. 2. the 
rediscovery of the ancient cultural world. 3. the political development of Babylonia and Assyria. 
4. Babylonian culture in general. 5. agriculture in Babylonia. 6. Trade and intercourse in 
Babylonia. 7. Form of government and state administration. 8. the legal life of the Babylonians. 
9. the warfare of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 10. the Babylonian-Assyrian society. 11. the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion. 12. science and education. 13. writing, language and literature of 
the Babylonians. 14. arts and crafts. - We have missed a special chapter on how the excavations 
confirm the historical news handed down in the Bible. The character of this writing is shown, 
among other things, by the following passage: "Gone are all the magnificent creations of his 
diligence, gone are the numerous flourishing towns and cities that once covered the glorious 
plain and filled it with life; gone also is Babylon, the mighty cultural metropolis of antiquity, 'the 
pride of kingdoms, the glory of the Chaldeans, ‘like Sodoma and Gomorrah, which the LORD 
destroyed,’ it has become (Isa. 13:19), turned "into a wilderness, into a desolate land, where no 
man dwelleth, and through which no child of man passeth" (Jer. 51:43). And Nineveh, the mighty 
world-city, before whose rulers the whole Orient once trembled, it too is gone. "Consumed by 
fire and destroyed by the sword' in the year 606 according to the prophet's prediction (Nah. 3, 
15), it has not experienced a new resurrection like her sister city Babylon eight decades before, 
but 'the comely city has become a wasteland, an impassable land, like the wilderness’ (Zeph. 
2, 13)." (p. 9.) On the cruelty of the Assyrians we read, "The warfare of the Assyrians, to judge 
from the descriptions of the inscriptions and the representations of the reliefs, was extremely 
cruel. Let us hear how Salmanassar II raged against the land and people of the defeated 
Urartian king Arramu: "In my manly strength | trampled his land down like a wild bull, reduced 
his cities to ruins. Arzashku [the capital] together with the cities of his territory | devastated, 
destroyed and burned with fire. Pillars of heads | erected opposite his city gate. Some | hung 
out alive from the pillars, others | impaled on stakes all around the pillars.' The prisoners who 
were given life were also treated quite cruelly at times. Thus Assurnafirpal relates, ‘Many 
prisoners | burnt, many | imprisoned alive. Some | cut off the hands and 
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Arms off, others noses and ears, many | gouged out the eyes’. Not infrequently a number of the captives were 
flayed and the skin hung out of the city wall as a trophy of victory. The bloodthirsty fancy of the Assyrian kings 
was especially inventive when it was necessary to avenge themselves on the vanquished princes. They had first 
to glorify the solemn entry of the victor into the imperial capital, and were then martyred to death under the 
choicest tortures. Sometimes the unfortunate victims, a rope through their cheeks, were locked in a cage 
together with dogs and pigs, and thus exposed to the jeers of the capital mob, or they were harnessed to the 
king's gala chariot and had to pull it through the streets of the city under the lashes of the crude charioteers." (P. 
114 f.) It is a great exaggeration when the author writes: "The content and form of the Christian religion, the 
history of its origin and development, we are only able to fully appreciate when we consider it within the world in 
which its first beginnings developed; the local, cultural coloring which the sacred documents so unmistakably 
bear upon themselves in all their parts will only become fully intelligible in the light of the ancient Orient." (P. 63.) 
The actual content of the Christian religion, the salvation and free grace of God in Christ, and what is connected 
with it, is special divine revelation, and has purely nothing whatever to do with Babylonism, from which the author 
has evidently not been able entirely to free himself. F.B. 


The decline of births in Germany. A social-ethical study by 
R. Seeberg. 76 pp. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: 
M. 1.80. 

The following points are treated in this paper: 1. The increase of the European population in the 19th 
century. 2. the decline of births in Germany and the rest of Europe; decline of general and conjugal fertility. 3. 
the decline of mortality; comparison of mortality and birth-rate. 4. the national and political significance of the 
decline in population. 5. Causes of the decline: physical degeneration, alcoholism, venereal diseases. 6. 
marriages. Malthus and New Malthusianism. 7. The explanation of the decline from the increase of wealth. 8. 
Teurung; participation of women in the labour force. 9. Town and country, the large cities. 10. Social democracy, 
radical women's movement. 11. Life and morals of the big city and the decline in births. 12. the "new morality" 
and its consequences for sexual morality. 13. The prevention of conception. Review. 14. the natural and social 
dangers of neoalthusianism. 15. the moral dangers of neoalthusianism. 16. suggestions for combating the 
decline in births. 17. the decline of the birth-rate as an ethical question. 18. problems of sexual distress. 19. the 
return to religion. Catholicism and the decline in births. 20. Protestantism and the social problems. Law and 
gospel. Reformed and Lutheran views. 21. The way to combat the decline of births from the standpoint of 
Protestant ethics. - Seeberg summarizes his remarks on the causes of the decline in births thus: "We do not 
believe that a physical degeneration of our people can be shown to be the cause. But neither does it seem to 
us proven that increasing prosperity or the sense of order is to blame. The next causes seem to be teurung, 
then, though to a much lesser extent, the growing participation of women in the labor force, and the spread of 
venereal disease. But all these causes are connected with the rapid progress of the industrialization of our 
people and with the rural exodus connected with it, as well as with the growth of the large and larger cities. But 
this urbanization of our life would not in itself explain the great decline in the birth rate. The dangers of the city 
in our field do not lie in the fact that in the big city the teurung is felt more quickly or that venereal diseases reveal 
their danger to a greater extent, nor in the fact that the tempting pleasures are more frequent here or that women 
participate to a greater extent in the gainful life of the public. The ultimate cause is rather to be found in the spirit 
of our 
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The first is to be seen in the big city, or in that egoistic subjectivism which, in alliance with naturalism, 
characterizes the morality of modern education or, more correctly, semi-education. This education thrives in the 
air of the big city with its sensations and suggestions. There it thrives and from there it spreads. The external 
elements of metropolitan life, then, come into consideration only as occasions and enticements in our question. 
That these enticements are followed depends on the will of man. But this will is guided by the so-called new 
morality. Here, then, lies the deepest reason for understanding the social-ethical problem that occupies us. It is 
a question connected with all sorts of economic and hygienic conditions, but it is ultimately an ethical question. 
This, | believe, is as important a result of our inquiry as it is certain." (pp. 42 f.) We cannot agree with Seeberg's 
remarks on sexual "preventive intercourse" (pp. 57 ff.), nor with his criticism of "older Protestantism" (pp. 64 ff.). 
Concerning the influence of the Catholic Church on the decline in births, Seeberg thus lets himself be heard: 
"Quite generally, however, reference is then made to the Catholic Church and its superiority over Protestantism 
in our matter is emphasized. One can weaken the statistical data on which this judgment is based by arguing 
that Catholicism is often found among the less enlightened people of the Eastern population, so that no counter- 
movement could be overcome here, or one can recall that in France, even before the atheistic tendencies of the 
present day, reproduction had stagnated. These objections are not unjustified. Itis true that in France confessors 
were authorized to dispense with the obligation of conjugal conception at their discretion. But it also gives food 
for thought that the two Prussian provinces, in which the Catholics by all means predominate, the Rhineland 
(70.6 per cent) and Posen (69.3 Catholics) after all also share in the decline in births with a minus of 3.71 (Rhine 
Province), and 7.00 per cent (Posen) in the last 25 years. So in the industrial area with the strong influences 
from the West, the power of Catholic custom seems to have failed. The decline in Posen is still more curious, 
especially as here the Slav population, which is supposed to be superior to the Germanic in fertility, is prevalent. 
In addition to this observation, when one goes into more detail, one finds that in various administrative districts 
and large cities with a predominantly Catholic population, a considerable decrease in births is to be noted. This 
is true, for example, of the administrative districts of Dusseldorf, where the birth rate fell from 44.2 to 34.1 
between 1876 and 1909, of Sigmaringen: 42.7, resp. 32.1; Cologne: 41.6, resp. 31.9; Aachen: 37.8, resp. 31.6. 
In general, the decline was particularly strong in the large cities, as the following examples prove. 


Percentage of Births. 


Sed cae 1871-1900. "1912? 
Dusseldorf: 71.5 41.5 35.3 27.00 
Munich: 85.8 38.7 30.8 22.61 
Aachen: 93.0 39.4 30.8 24.22 
Augsburg: 72.6 36.6 30.1 
Mainz: 61.4 33.9 29.2 
Strasbourg: 53.4 35.3 28.3 22.59 
Mulhouse i. EB: 85.0 35.6 27.5 * 
Metz: 71.0 26.5 26.5 
Crefeld: 78.7 40.2 26.3 21.63 
Cologne: 82.1 39.5 36.6 27.64 


These data show the reader that the influences of the spirit of the age do not stop at the walls of the Catholic 
Church to the extent that is often assumed. Conversely, even in provinces with a strongly Protestant population, 
there is no lack of a considerable increase in births, especially in the countryside. Thus, in Westphalia, which is 
almost half Protestant (47.2 Protestants), the strong increase of 17.15 births per 1000 women in the last decade 
can hardly be attributed solely to the influence of Catholicism. The decline in East Prussia, which is essentially 
Protestant (84.3 Protestants), is greater than in West Prussia, the province of the Prussian Monarchy with the 
greatest number of children (53.7 Catholics), more than half of whose inhabitants are Catholic (-12.30), 
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resp. -8.22), but still quite considerable even in the latter. Whoever considers these data will, 
however, contradict the praise of Catholicism as a kind of insurance against a decline in the 
birth rate, but he will, on the other hand, also have to acknowledge that the Catholic Church has 
proved its worth as a guardian of tradition and custom in this area as well. This is confirmed by 
a calculation of Rost, according to which in Prussia in the period from 1875 to 1909 the average 
number of children in Catholic marriages has hardly decreased at all (5.3, resp. 5.2), while in 
Protestant marriages the number has fallen from 4.5 to 3.4. The sharpest decline is in the mixed 
marriages, which are less fertile in the first place. Here the number of marriages between 
Protestant men and Catholic women fell from 3.3 to 2.5, and of marriages between Catholic 
men and Protestant women from 3.6 to 2.6. In the case of Jewish-Christian couples the number 
is still smaller; it fell from 1.4 to 1.1. After all this, the fact that the Catholics of Germany are 
multiplying more rapidly than the Protestants cannot be denied. This fact also gives food for 
thought. That ecclesiastical influences are decisive here may be regarded as certain, since not 
only Catholics of Slavic origin are involved. This is shown in its way by the birth rate of the Rhine 
Province. It has, however, declined by 3.71 during the last decade, but when one considers how 
all the factors which otherwise cause the decline compete with one another, and when one adds 
to this the influence of the western neighbor; when one further considers that during the same 
period the decline in the province of Brandenburg was 55.62, in the province of Saxony 36.74, 
and in Pomerania 29.77, then | think one will have to acknowledge the power of the Catholic 
Church, especially in regard to the Rhineland. It remains to be considered, after all, whether the 
figures of Saxony or Brandenburg would not have occurred in an essentially Protestant Rhine 
Province. It is therefore by no means only the lower education of the Catholic population - it 
applies to the East - but it is above all the stronger tenacity of custom in the Catholic Church as 
well as the stricter legal treatment of the moral individual questions in pastoral care, which 
explains the facts." (p. 60 ff.) This calculation does not do justice to Protestantism, because the 
Social Democrats and other apparently infidels are also counted to it. F. B. 


Schleiermacher's aestheticism in theory and practice during the years 1796 to 1802. A 
contribution to the history and evaluation of the aesthetic worldview by Lic. 
theol Martin Otto Stammer. VIl and 172 pages. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: 4.50. 

The whole of modern theology, in its positive as well as liberal directions, has its father 
and beginner in Schleiermacher, who thoroughly cleared up not only the old Lutheran principle 
of Scripture, but also the central Christian truth that the saving faith is the certainty of the heart, 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, about the truth, proclaimed in the Word, In this book, the caterpillar 
of vulgar rationalism has emerged as the shimmering, fluttering butterfly of neurationalist 
liberalism, for whom religion and morality have in many cases become a soft rapture for art and 
beauty. The present book is divided into three sections under the following headings: "1. The 
Weltanschauung of the Romantics. 2. the aesthetic tendencies in Schleiermacher's youthful 
views of religion and morality. 3. The influence of aestheticism on Schleiermacher's homiletical 
practice." In the last section Stammer demonstrates that pretty much across the board 
Schleiermacher's sermons are at odds with his Romantic theories. "The reproach" - writes 
Stammer - "which J. Bauer rejects for Schleiermacher's later homiletical activity, that 
Schleiermacher 'accommodated himself to the ecclesiastical circle of ideas in the sermon with 
a denial of his scientific conviction’, seems to me to have been proved for the homiletical practice 
as it is reflected in the collection of sermons of 1801 by the present investigation, if not in all 
points, at least in the main. " F. B. 
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Johannes Herrmanns Verlag, Zwickau, Saxony, sent us: 


Ts "Nuremberg, the Treasure Chest of the German Empire." A Tale for the Young by 
Marg. Lenk. With pictures by Wilh. Régge. (82 pages; 30 Cts.) 
2. "Siegmund. From the Throne of the Sea King." Two tales for the more mature youth 


by Marg. Lenk. (151 pp.; 70 cts.)-These most interesting and instructive tales are among the 
noblest that can be offered to German youth. Orders will be accepted from the Concordia 
Publishing House. 
F. B. 

Edwin Runges Verlag, Berlin, sent us: 

1. "The Relation of Christianity to Greek Paganism." By Professor Die. D. Walther Glawe. 
(60 Ps.) - This paper shows how groundless is the assertion, reheated by the liberals, that plain 
original Christianity has been adulterated by the intrusion of Hellenic philosophy and religious 
views and customs. 


2: "The Biblical Prehistory." By D. tbeol. et phil. Ernst Sellin at Rostock. (50 pp.; 60 ps.) 
A strongly negative-critical writing. 

3. "The Mission of Christianity and the Wclt Politics of Nations." By v Hermann Jordan at 
Erlangen. (32 pages; 50 ps.) 

4. "Baptism in the New Testament." By D. thsol. Alfred Seeberg. Second, increased 
edition. (32 pp.; 50 pf.) 

5. "Mysticism, the Experience of God, and Protestantism." By las. Wilhelm Kdpp. (53 pp.; 
60 ps.) F. B. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN HYMN-BOOK. Concordia Publishing 


House, St. Louis, Mo. price: M2.50. 

This deluxe edition of our English hymnal on imported Indian paper is in its simple 
splendour a true work of art of tasteful printing and bookbinding. Concordia Publishing House 
gives the following description of the book, which is excellently suited for confirmation and 
similar gifts: "The book (known by the trade name Edition W. I.) is 4x5%4, or % inch shorter 
than the regular Word Edition (4x5-3/4), and but 5/8 inch thick, including the covers, instead 
of 1" inches of the regular Word Edition. It contains, however, every word of the regular 
Word Edition, and the paper is sufficiently opaque for every use to which the book will 
properly be put. It is bound in a special selection of seal- grain leather, very tasty and very 
durable, gilt edges, flexible throughout, overlapping (divinity circuit) covers, title stamped 
in gold, sides without stamping or marking to display the full beauty of the leather." F. B. 


CONVERSION AND ELECTION. A Plea for a United Lutheranism in 


America. By F. Pieper, D. D. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 151 pp. 
Price: 50 Cts. 

This is a careful, accurate English translation of the text that we have published in the 
main edition (L. u. W., p. 223). In addition to what is stated there, we would like to add that we 
should see to the widest dissemination of this writing, in English as well as in German, also for 
the reason that from the beginning of the controversy up to the present time the opponents of 
Missouri, especially in the lowa and Ohio Synods, have constantly distorted our teaching and 
put it in a false light. Therefore, every pastor, teacher, and educated layman should have this 
book at hand in order to be able to immediately reject false accusations and to give distortions 
the right form. This English edition has been augmented by a XV. Chapter, which bears the 
heading: A Few Opinions that Have Been Expressed on This Brochure, and on the Union 
Movement among the Norwegian Lutherans." In German this chapter can be obtained in 
paperback for 10 Cts. (ordered at the same time as the original German edition, both for 45 
Cts.). Considering the size of the book and the excellent typographical work, even 75 Cts. would 
have been low enough, compared with the prices of other, even German, publishers for similar 
works. F. B. 
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THE KNIGHT IN GREY. A Historical Novel. By Marie E. Richard. The 
Castle Press, Philadelphia. Price, $1.25 net. Order from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo... 


This is a fine, noble story, which one can confidently put into the hands of everyone, and 
which gains a special charm for Lutherans by the fact that it takes place around 1521 and at the 
Wartburg, and thus, along with other greats of that time, also assigns Luther a role, albeit not 
the dominant one, and lets the religious questions, which moved all minds at that time, resound 
everywhere, albeit only quietly. F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


The congregations of the Norwegian Synod have now been officially notified by 
President H. G. Stub and Secretary D. C. Jordahl of the decision to authorize the Standing 
Unification Committee of the Synod to deal with the Forenede Kirke and Hauges Synod through 
their committees on the question of organic union, whether into one body or into a federation of 
synods. Also, the congregations of the Norwegian Synod are now to vote on the 
recommendation by which the external relationship between the synods now designated as 
"standing in communion of faith" is to be settled while negotiations on organic connection are in 
progress. The recommendation reads, as follows: "1. In order to promote mutual understanding 
and confidence, which should be the fruit of the unity of faith now attained, the committee 
recommends that the members of the synods concerned, in their several circles, communicate 
with each other in joint circuit meetings, edifying meetings, and missionary meetings; that the 
pastors, especially, meet together in conferences, and occasionally change pulpits. (2) The 
committee advises the congregations of the synods concerned, as things now stand, not to 
change their organization, but to persevere in the present synodical connections. (3) In order to 
prevent collisions in the mission fields, the committee recommends that, although the existing 
bodies are equal, yet the work be so ordered that one synod does not work against the other, 
but that the right fraternal sense be exercised in the conduct." Since, according to its synodal 
rules, the Norwegian Synod considers all congregations which do not protest against resolutions 
within six months after the synodal meeting as consenting, it must be decided in the near future 
whether the minority of 106 votes which testified at Minneapolis against the Madison propositions 
in their first version will have support in the congregations. The only change made to the 
Unification Theses to satisfy the minority was the deletion of the parentheticals: "first doctrinal 
form," "second doctrinal form." These designations were dropped. But the Forenede Kirke did 
not see its way to agreeing with the Synod's demand that Praeses Dahl's judgment on D. Stub's 
theses of 1910 be considered unjustified. 
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was declared. This was rejected on the grounds that the official committee report, which 
condemned the above theses as containing "unbiblical and un-Lutheran doctrine", had not been 
submitted to the Forenede Kirke for discussion, nor had it been published in the journals, and 
thus remained unknown to the people in general. That the synodal report of the Forenede Kirke 
of 1910 contains this judgment is not disputed. It is also well known in the Forenede Kirke that 
D. Stub's theses were unanimously accepted by all five districts of the Norwegian Synod. 
Apparently, however, it is believed that not only D. Stub, but also the Norwegian Synod, which is 
affected by the verdict, will let it rest, so that the "existing unity of faith" will not fall apart again. 
G. 

"Kirketidende" published on October 8 an article by D. Stub advising the 
congregations and pastors of the Norwegian Synod to abstain from any consideration of the 
minority report which was before the Synod in June when voting on the unification question. This 
minority report was based on a petition circulated in the Norwegian Synod some months before 
the Synodal Assembly. The same had been submitted by three colleagues, D. Stubs - D. 
Yivisaker, Prof. E. Hove, and Prof. O. E. Brandt - as authors, and was signed by about 90 pastors 
before it reached the Synod. In it the petitioners asked for a postponement of the negotiations for 
the purpose of an organic union of the synodal bodies until it had become clear that the unity of 
faith - of whose existence the petitioners were by no means convinced - really existed. In 
"Kirketidende" (April 1913) D. Stub warned against signing the "Bénskrift" (petition) and called 
this collection of signatures a "samfundsnedbrydende" - an activity that "worked towards the 
collapse of the synod". Later D. Stub modified this judgment to the effect that he did not mean to 
characterize the intention of the writers of the document, but rather the necessary consequence 
of their conduct by this expression. The opposition to the Madison theses nevertheless rallied 
behind that "Boenscript." It mustered 106 votes when it came to a vote; in the previous year only 
about a dozen votes had been cast against the Madison propositions. What the final result of the 
municipal referendum will now be, even the Union party dare not predict. D. Stub's latest article 
is decidedly for the purpose of eliminating the "Bénskrift" as an issue in the unification matter. It 
should be noted that not one of the four issues named by the petitioners has been settled. The 
Forenede Kirke has not yet declared itself to be in agreement with the interpretation of the 
Madison Theses as laid down by the Synod; the judgment of the Forenede Kirke on the Theses 
of 1910 has not been modified; the fact remains that in the Forenede Kirke the Madison Theses 
are interpreted differently than in the Norwegian Synod; and the question of the Forenede Kirke's 
communion of faith with ecclesiastical opponents of the Synod remains unresolved. These were 
the four points. Asked whether the minority report should also be considered by the 
congregations, D. Stub now answers in "Kirketidende": "Absolutely - no!" The municipalities have 
nothing to do with it. If the majority recommendation is not accepted now, that is, if the committee 
is refused the 
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If the congregation had the authority to negotiate the organic union, it would be "a slap in the 
face" and "contradict itself", since not a single congregation had voted against the Madison 
document last year. D. Stub described the fact that signatures had been collected for the 
"Bonskrift" this summer as a great impropriety. The Synod had dealt with the "Bénskrift" "with 
greater leniency than one had a right (!) to expect"; now the Synod might also expect that this 
"trafik with the "Bénskrift"™ would cease. "That this agitation should be continued, whoever the 
culprits may be, is an insult to the Synod. By the way," the article concludes, "the church people 
should know that pastors have declared that they are willing to withdraw their names from the 
petition, and that of those who voted for the minority proposal, some will now loyally cast their 
vote for the synodal resolution," that is, for taking up negotiations for the purpose of organic 
union." What is one to make of such a mode of struggle? Consider the facts of the case. In that 
petition, three members of the theological faculty and a large number of pastors ask the synod 
not to "trouble the consciences of many people by working toward organic union before it has 
become clear whether God Himself has laid the foundation for it in a true unity of faith. It is now 
flatly declared to the congregations that this question of conscience should "absolutely not" be 
considered in the negotiations within the congregations. Whoever nevertheless does so and 
does not recognize the Majority Report is giving the Unification Work "a slap in the face." 
Unconditional submission - and in a matter of conscience - is thus expected from the minority. 
What the majority decided, the congregations may take up for negotiation; that and nothing else. 
And indeed, whoever still desires to be treated as a faithful member of his church must vote for 
this report. G. 

The Forenede Kirke (United Church) has also begun negotiations with the Norwegian 
Free Church of our country with the aim of uniting into one body. Although the prospects for 
success are not very promising, the method adopted by the Forenede Kirke sheds light on the 
Norwegian Unification movement. The Free Church, which numbers about 345 congregations, 
is actually a branch of the Forenede Kirke, which broke away from the latter in 1898 after years 
of bitter struggle. The bitterness which resulted especially from the negotiations over the right 
to the Augsburg Seminary at St. Paul is still very great on the part of the Free Church. Thus one 
was surprised in some circles when the Forenede Kirke last autumn did not offer the Free 
Church to take a closer look at the disputes and, if possible, to settle them, but rather asked the 
Free Church to merge with the Forenede Kirke into a synod! The argument was: "We never had 
an actual doctrinal dispute with you. So we are united in doctrine. And if we have unity of spirit, 
then this unity of spirit must also result in union into one body." But even before the preliminary 
work aimed at this had been brought to a conclusion, they were to cultivate common meetings 
of an edifying nature with one another. The answer of the Frei- 
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Church was very rough. With reference to the irreconcilable position of the Forenede Kirke 
towards the Augsburg Seminary and to the injustice done to Professors Oftedal and Sverdrup 
by their expulsion from the Synodal Assembly of 1893, it was demanded that the Forenede Kirke 
should repent of its "unjust and unchristian conduct" before there could be any talk of 
ecclesiastical rapprochement. In its answer on February 18, 1913, the committee of the 
Forenede Kick expressed the opinion that "at that time" many things had been said by both sides 
that could not be justified, but that the Forenede Kirke had not been guilty of injustice or 
unchristian behaviour in its conduct, if one only looked at things "in their historical light"! One 
should therefore cherish the conviction that in that dispute each side "acted in the best opinion", 
thereupon "bring the dispute to a close, forget the past, and extend to each other the hand of 
brotherhood". This is, in its amazing simplicity, the recipe according to which the Forenede Kirke 
strives to unite all Norwegian synods into one organization: Try to remove the difficulties that 
stand in the way of a union; if the obstacles prove insurmountable, ignore them and hold out the 
brotherly hand to one another! = G. 

The lowa Synod at its last meeting voted to take up a jubilee collection to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Reformation in 1917. It is hoped to raise a fund of $300,000 to be used for 
the benefit of the Synod's teaching institutions, principally Wartburg Seminary. A financial agent 
has been employed who will devote his time entirely to the collection of this collection during the 
next few years. G. 

The Presbyterians want to stop the further penetration of the "new theology” into their 
Sunday school literature by a decision of their last General Assembly. Three conservative 
theologians are now providing the text for the Lesson Comments and Teachers' Manuals. Two 
years ago, in order to save on the cost of production and mailing, the Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists formed a syndicate to issue a series of graded lessons. Unfortunately, 
the work for this series was in the hands of a radical element. For example, it was written in the 
prospectus (1912): "The Sunday-school is not a Bible school." "The Bible does not contain 
all the truth needed for religious education." "God is immanent, and since the canon is closed 
is making a continuous effort to reveal Himself to His children." "There can be no such thing 
as an inerrant revelation of God." Soon in one of the lessons was the fatal sentence, "Nature, 
which is another way of saying God, . . ." Now the subscribers knew what to expect in the 
following numbers. It came to pass. Abraham: a "travel tale"; Jacob's wrestling on Pniel: "a 
wrestling match with the other fellow"; Moses professed Yahweh as a "tribal deity, according 
to the custom of the tribes of that region"; from the parable of the Lost Sheep is to be drawn 
the lesson that domestic animals are to be treated well, etc. Not a trace of positive Christian 
doctrinal content. The Presbyterian and other conservative papers did not fail to do so, 
noise, also by a pamphlet the people were made aware of the danger, and so the General 
Assembly of this year ordered 
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a revision of the graded lessons. But how, even under "conservative" leadership, a series of 
Sunday School texts can be published in which Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists get their due in terms of doctrinal content must remain a mystery tous. G. 

The question whether a Presbyterian minister may belong to the Masonic order was 
recently considered by the New York Synod of the Purified Presbyterians, D. John H. Harvey, 
formerly of Washington Heights, now of East Brooklyn, had been accused by some of his former 
parishioners of being a Mason. The matter was considered by the judicial committee of the 
Synod. The report of the same was that the charge was not to be considered "derogatory to a 
minister's standing." The chairman of the New York Presbytery declared that the rule, adopted 
eighty years ago, that no Presbyterian minister should belong to a secret society, had long since 
become a dead letter. 

G. 

The prevalence of superstition among our American people is not confined to the 
lower classes of the population. It is in the circles of the semi-educated that superstition, 
especially in its new guise as occult "science," is becoming more and more prevalent. "Except 
for novel literature," said a clerk in the Chicago Public Library recently, "the department of the 
newer philosophy, of occultism, has the greatest appeal now. Ordinary religious books have no 
more interest for the people, sermons least of all. The change which has taken place in this 
respect during the last ten years is simply astonishing to call." We find little that is astonishing in 
this. People who turn away from the gospel are usually led around by the devil with whatever 
superstition is fashionable at the time. Today it is occultism, which either deals with the fourth 
dimension, suggestion, and hypnotism as "new metaphysics,” or seeks revelations about the 
afterlife state through mediums as spiritualism, or rivals Christian Science as "occult healing." 

G. 

More and more importance is being attached to the finds made in Nippur, Babylonia, 
a few years ago by the excavations of the University of Pennsylvania. A Sumerian clay tablet 
found among the Babylonian cuneiform material has now been deciphered by Prof. Arno Pébel, 
the Orientalist from Breslau. The tablet, which measures only seven inches square and is badly 
damaged, contains in very fine cuneiform writing an account of the Creation and the Flood. The 
Sumerian tradition was as follows: After the creation of heaven and earth, a goddess, Nintu, 
created man. Anu, god of the sky, and Enlil, god of the earth, decided on the downfall of mankind, 
because mankind became more and more godless. At that time Ziugidda was priest and king at 
Shurappak. He prayed daily to the gods and communed with them in dreams. The flood, came. 
Ziugidda found refuge in a great ship. For seven days it stormed and rained, then the sun shone 
again. Ziugidda opened the roof of the great ship, and the sun shone in. After the waters had 
receded, Ziugidda prayed to the gods and sacrificed an ox and a sheep. Enki and Nintu then 
appeased the anger of the other gods. The names of seven 
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The name of the antediluvian cities and their chief deities is given, and it is implied that the ruins 
of these cities were not destroyed until after the Flood. G. 

Highly interesting are also the results which Prof. Pébel has brought to light by 
deciphering another tablet in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania. It is another 
fragment of the Hammurabic law collection. It contains provisions which served to regulate trade 
and commerce in ancient Babylon. Among them is of special importance a number of 
bankruptcy laws, which are not so dissimilar to the bankruptcy laws of our country. It is there 
provided, "If a man has borrowed grain or money from a merchant, and has no grain or money 
to return what he has borrowed, but has movable property, he shall * * * [lack] it in the presence 
of witnesses, and the merchant may not refuse, he must take it." Further: grain and money were 
allowed to be borrowed at a rate of interest of 20 per cent; but if compound interest was 
demanded, the owner of the money was to lose the whole sum, and six times the interest 
demanded besides. (Apparently one had to fight with loan sharks already in ancient Babylonia.) 
If one had been robbed and could not replace the loss, he should swear in the temple with an 
oath that he had been robbed, and then be released. If a commercial traveller returned undone, 
the business house was not allowed to charge him interest on the unsold goods or the invested 
capital. - It has often been said, but may be repeated here, that by this code of the laws of 
Hammurabi the infidel critics have been induced to revise some of their set-ups. Amraphel, the 
king of Sinear (Gen. 14), had, indeed, been called by critics a mere mythical figure. In 1869, 
Prof. Néldeke established this as the incontrovertible result of scientific research, and relegated 
everything attached to Amraphel to the realm of myth. For science there really was no historical 
Amraphel for some years, until French researchers found him again as Hammurabi near Susa 
in 1901. Since then, irrefutable proof has been provided that the "mythical" Amraphel was one 
of the greatest rulers of the ancient world, whose empire stretched from the Mediterranean to 
Susiana and south to the Persian Gulf. The still recently "mythical" Amraphel now has five 
columns in the Conversation Encyclopedia. G. 

That the consequences of evolution are not only contrary to feeling, but also a strong 
imposition on reason, is admitted again and again even by naturalists. Thus, some time ago, 
John Burroughs wrote in the Outlook: "We tremble back before the terrible picture which 
evolution makes us see in the past; the long train of lower, creeping, dull creatures, leading us 
lower and lower, from one lower creature to the next still lower, from mammals to reptiles, from 
reptiles to amphibians, from amphibians to fishes, from fishes to worms or mollusks, and so on, 
fills us with horror. We almost think we feel the mud. How then the halo of glory with which we 
have surrounded our origin slowly disappears! | must confess that | am not quite at ease with 
these evolutionist ideas, 
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that my mind and my feelings rebel against it. The gulf which separates man from the lower 
creatures is unbridgeable, his intelligence is entirely different from the spiritual impulses of these 
beings, and his progress is so tremendous while the latter are still on the same level, that belief 
in this theory is to be compared to belief in miracles. . . . In fact, these ideas are so unthinkable 
that | must call my acceptance of them an act of faith in science. It is not so much a question of 
evidence as a question of power of comprehension to be convinced by such unusual assertions. 
;, G. 

A New Mormon Temple. President Joseph Smith, of Salt Lake City, Utah, the head of 
the Mormon Church, recently announced at Winnipeg, Man. that it had been decided to build a 
magnificent Mormon Temple at Carliston, in the Province of Alberta, Canada, for which the 
preliminary work is soon to be commenced, at a cost of about $100,000. There are at present 
about 100,000 Mormons residing in the province of Alberta, and they expect that the building of 
the new temple will bring them many more of their co-religionists from Utah. (Wbl.) 


ll. Abroad. 


The Agenda Controversy in the Baden Regional Church. When the General Synod of 
Baden expressed the wish in 1909 "that the Agenda be revised in such a way that its content be 
expanded and supplemented according to the cultic needs that now exist and that its form be 
revised according to the liturgical taste and rhythm of our time," the church authorities 
commissioned D. Bauer in Heidelberg to prepare a draft. The latter, with the help of some 
associates, discharged his task. What Bauer and comrades imagine by "cultic needs" and 
consideration for "liturgical taste" is evident from the following excerpts of the draft, which we 
take from various German sheets. From the baptismal and confirmation form the Apostles' Creed 
is purely deleted. The substitute confession for the act of baptism is regarded in the liberal camp 
as a "great advance" and a "modern achievement" to which one should not deny "unreserved 
and joyful assent." The virgin birth, the ascension of Christ into hell, his ascension into heaven, 
his sitting at the right hand, and his return to judgment are completely erased in the second 
article, and the forgiveness of sins and resurrection of the dead in the third. No wonder there is 
great rejoicing in the "camp of the left." The "cultic needs" are now completely satisfied, the 
"liturgical taste and tact of our time" amply met! This is also true of the other components of the 
liturgy. In the funeral liturgy every word of the resurrection, the Last Day, the judgment seat of 
Christ has been smoothly deleted. Furthermore, the final phrase of the collects "through JEsum 
Christum" has been eradicated. The confessions of sins have been toned down; the person from 
Baden no longer wants to hear anything about "sinful corruption." A Christmas prayer in which it 
was said that you "took care of our misery and sent your only begotten Son into our lowliness 
and poverty, so that we might become rich through his poverty. . .. We humbly beseech thee 
that thou wouldest give us ever more knowledge of the 
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The great divine mystery, God revealed in the flesh," has been changed to "the Saviour given 
to us, and in him thyself, that we may be eternally assured and glad of thy mercy and love. We 
humbly beseech thee, let us ever more fully know the glory of the godly mystery of this thy 
revelation." In Passion prayers, "reconciling suffering" of Christ becomes simply "the suffering" 
of Christ; in omission come phrases like this, "Grant, O gracious God, that the proclamation of 
the passion and death of JEsu Christ may become vigorous and fruitful in us all, that we may 
accept with living faith the Saviour crucified for us, heartily repent of our manifold failings and 
transgressions, dying to ourselves and to the world." Humiliation before God is somewhat weak, 
and a voice from the camp of the "progressives" let itself be heard saying that words like, "We 
forbear to speak with thee, though we be dust and ashes," seem to one "like an oversight, but 
easily made good!" Such words as, "The blood of JEsu Christ maketh us clean from all sin," are 
no more found in the original. In view of such details, to which many more could be added, it is 
understandable if the draft evokes little joy on the "positive" side. A reporter in the "Friedensbote" 
wrote: "The draft will - this can be said with certainty - not find acceptance in its present form. 
On the contrary, it will be reworked from various sides. Deletions and insertions will be made 
here and there. On the liberal side, too, one does not agree with everything. From this side the 
"substitute confession" has already been revised, and a whole number of such "new" 
confessions have arisen and been proposed, which also find their adherents. Here again one 
sees that it is a lost labor of love to seek any formula on which the contending parties of the 
national church could stand together." 

G. 


"Catholicism is gaining more and more powerful influence in German lands. How 
little justification there is for the eternal complaints about the neglect of Catholics is shown by 
the fact that the 958 monasteries of Prussia with 9048 inmates in 1872 have now already grown 
to about 2400 branches with about 35,000 members. Thus in Prussia there are now about 240 
members of the Order for every 100,000 inhabitants, while Austria, which is entirely Catholic, 
counts only 58. Also the Jesuit Order, which is officially excluded from the German Empire, but 
has its people seated everywhere even without Jesuit robes, takes under the command of its 
"General" Xaver Wernz from Rottweil in Swabia and with his altogether 16,471 "soldiers" an 
ever greater upswing." So is written to the "Christian Messenger" from Cologne. The great power 
of the press in Germany, as in America, is also well regarded on the Catholic side. While in 1886 
there were only 86 Catholic newspapers in Germany, by 1908 their number had risen to 520, 
and last year amounted to 575, with a total circulation of more than two million copies. The 
Catholic People's Association, which has made the welfare of the press its business, counted in 
1912 no less than 720,000 members and had an income and expenditure of over 600,000 
marks. In its office in Munich there are no less 
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than 16 officials are literary; in all of Germany he has about 120,000 confidants. If one adds to 
this the progress that the Roman Church is making in the German colonies, then the growing 
concern with which the development of Catholicism is viewed in Germany is understandable. 
Mission Director Schreiber reported a quarter of a year ago: "In the African colonies of Germany 
there are now 234 Catholic mission stations, 191 Protestant ones, 460 Fathers, 276 ordained 
missionaries (to which must be added 296 lay brothers on the Catholic side), 413 Catholic 
missionary sisters, 60 Protestant ones, 142,223 Catholic Christians, 97,863 Protestant ones, 
1557 Catholic schools, 1809 Protestant ones, 86,500 Catholic pupils, 87,056 Protestant ones. 
The Catholic mission has thus retained its great advantage in manpower; it amounts to 184, or 
40 per cent, among the ordained missionaries, but 343, or seven times as much, among the 
sisters! It has further a preponderance of 43 principal stations (= 18 per cent) and of 44,360 
Christians (= 32 per cent). If it is still behind by 322 (= 27 percent) even among the schools, this 
number should soon even out, as it has already done among the students. We are thus faced 
with the fact that through an extraordinary development of strength within a decade the Catholic 
mission has not only reached but by far surpassed the Protestant mission in the German 
colonies, which had a great head start, almost in all respects. This fact is far from being well 
enough known in the evangelical circles of the German people. If the development continues at 
this rate, it is inevitable that the population in the German colonies will become Catholic in its 
overwhelming majority." Lic. Axenfeld expresses himself quite similarly in the "A. E. L. K.": "If it 
goes on like this for another decade, then - let this be said here in the greatest publicity - 
Protestantism in the German colonies will have become a weak minority, and the power which 
is superior to all other influence will be the Catholic Church. Our Protestant people must at least 
know how things stand. It must not be said later: "Why did you not tell us when there was still 
time? 

A Social Democratic Youth Consecration. According to "Auf der Warte," the Social 
Democrats held such a ceremony in place of confirmation in Bremen. The "consecration speech" 
was given by the teacher Emil Sonnemann, who had been disciplined for Social Democratic 
agitation. The speech was followed by the "Einsegnung". All the children, with their names called 
out, came before the speaker and received a book as a gift under a saying, some of which was 
taken from poets, thinkers and proverbs, but which unfortunately were very often repeated ina 
disturbing manner. Among the proverbs also appeared some Bible sayings, such as: "The letter 
kills, but the spirit makes alive," "A worker is worthy of his wages," "Be doers of the word," and: 
"Hold what you have" in this form and abbreviation. Repeated ad nauseam were the following 
words: "Content thyself to be a man," "Thou shalt not stick to the ground," "Work defiles not," 
"Work is the balm of blood, work is the fountain of virtue," "Liberty cannot perish while smiths 
hammer iron," "Minne hath much of wonders," "No God helps thee, thou must help thyself." 
similarly, a series of words that each time - which fitted little into the otherwise lingering solemn 
mood - triggered a full volley of laughter, such as Bebel's "Den Himmel tberlassen" ("Leave the 
heavens to me"). 
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we to the angels and the sparrows". - "What position children thus taught and guided will occupy 
in later life towards the influence of the Gospel, may be imagined," says on this subject the 
"Evang. Amb." G. 

"The population of Berlin has not increased this year, but decreased. The city formation 
is certainly, as far as the old houses in the center of Berlin are replaced by modern commercial 
buildings, no disadvantage for Berlin. More serious is the fact that the decline in the birth rate in 
Berlin is already so great that it must cause concern. If it were not for the fact that the influx into 
Berlin is still quite considerable, Berlin would have to die out - at least according to the statistics. 
The number of pupils is decreasing from year to year. In the center of Berlin, numerous parochial 
and other schools have already been closed due to a lack of pupils. The closing of other schools 
is imminent." So reads a report in the "Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung". In Prof. Seeberg's recently 
published brochure on the decline in births in Germany, the main reason for this phenomenon is 
the prevalence of venereal diseases. A decline in the number of births is also reported from other 
parts of Germany. In Saxony 148,852 living children were born in 1903, in 1910 only 130,100; 
this means a decrease of 18,752 children! At the same time the number of births is still continually 
falling. G. 

What progress the temperance or abstinence movement has made in recent times 
was shown by the negotiations of the Association of German Innkeepers in Trier. On the second 
day of the proceedings, a Breslau innkeeper apparently opposed the "excesses" of the 
abstinence movement without first registering a motion, and spoke of “conscious and 
unconscious distortions and perversions" that were systematically carried out by the abstainers 
as soon as it was a matter of things connected with the consumption of alcohol. The damage 
done to the fermentation industry by the temperance movement was incalculable; the brewing 
industry alone had experienced a drop in consumption of 20 percent in the last year; among 
innkeepers the same could not even be determined in percentages. He demanded that the Reich 
government stop supporting these efforts by granting state funds, promoting the construction of 
alcohol-free homes, etc. A resolution to this effect was passed unanimously. A resolution to this 
effect was adopted unanimously. - On the other hand, at the general meeting of the German 
Association against the Abuse of Spiritual Drinks, which took place at the same time, the positive 
aspects of this decrease were pointed out. Of special interest was the reference to the influence 
of sport in this respect; everyone who prepares for physical and athletic exercises instinctively 
avoids alcohol, as it paralyzes the capacities of muscles and nerves. A professor at the University 
of Gdttingen stated that there had also been a marked improvement among the students in 
comparison with former times; the individual student could now dare to be teetotal without having 
to fear ridicule. (E. K. Z.) 

Last autumn, under the heading "Science", the following report appeared in a widely 
read and highly respected newspaper of the royal city of Dresden: "How the brain, hand and 
mouth of man came into being. From the abundance of scientific and generally interesting 
material that is available on 
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At the Natural Scientists' and Doctors' Congress in Minster, which is being held in 33 separate 
sections, we have selected a lecture which presents interesting facts about the history of human 
development. In the section for anthropology, ethnology and prehistory, Dr. Ludwig Wilser 
(Heidelberg) dealt with the topic: "Brain, hand, mouth. According to him, the term 'man' is 
inseparably connected with eternal characteristics peculiar to its owner and distinguishing him 
from all creatures: an upright gait, a brain highly developed in size and configuration, a sensitive 
and skilful hand, and finally a mouth suitable not only for the intake of food but also for the 
production of sounds in a structured language. Not one after the other, but in the closest 
connection, in the interaction of all, these genuinely human characteristics were bestowed upon 
our ancestors, by no means falling into their laps, but acquired through incessant practice, 
through ever more frequent use, quite gradually during incalculable periods of time. One thing, 
however, had to make the beginning, the erection on the hind limbs, which, through complete 
renunciation of every kind of climbing and incessant attempts at walking, produced the arched 
foot, and thus relieved the arms of all co-operation in locomotion and in carrying the weight of 
the body. Our ancestors "first became man with their legs. Now, at the end of the anterior, now 
upper limbs, the all-palpable hand could develop into a pure grasping instrument, and in time 
become that "unsurpassable masterpiece of creative nature’ which we justly admire. Occasional 
grasping sticks and stones served as weapons, and became more and more handy and effective 
by artificial tutoring. Soon the tool was added to the weapon, and in the course of the millennia 
it too was more and more perfected and fitted for the most varied purposes, such as cutting, 
sawing, scraping, stabbing, drilling, and the like. It is natural that such activity, the search for 
and finding of better and better aids, must have stimulated the faculty of thought mightily. The 
growing brain expanded its case, so that the mighty eye bulges of primitive man disappeared, 
and the frontal bone became erect. After an animal mouth had become a human mouth, the 
latter was capable of producing the sounds necessary for proper speech. It is obvious that the 
development of language must have a strong influence on the developing intellect and thus on 
the brain. Without the condensation of ideas and concepts into words, higher thinking is 
impossible. Thus one thing helped another to raise man to his present position of dominance 
over all Creation. The beginnings of man's development reach deep into prehistoric times, as 
the human-like thighbone of the pre-human of Java and the relatively large brain of European 
prehistoric man teach us. The species of man differ not only in skin color, but represent stages 
of development of unequal height. In the case of blood mixtures, therefore, the offspring must 
forfeit some of the advantages of the nobler parent. This result is of special interest in view of 
the question of mixed blood which has been so lively discussed of late." - "Does not," asks a 
German paper, from which we take this report, "when one reads such things, come to one's 
mind what is written:' "Since they have become 
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they have become fools and have changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the image of 
a ccorruptible man", Rom. 1, 22. 23? Yea, they make corruptible man himself God, the maker of 
himself. O unspeakable folly!" 

G. 

About the art exhibition in the new art exhibition building in Stuttgart, of which so 
much was expected, the following derogatory judgement is made in the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung": "Great was the rush in the first days of the exhibition; high were the 
expectations. All the greater is now the general disappointment. So this is supposed to be the 
brilliant achievement of today's Swabian art, the spirit of our youth is supposed to be educated 
by these achievements, the taste of our people is supposed to be ennobled. The nineteen halls 
of the building do not lack individual attractive pictures, but they are not outstanding 
achievements and disappear altogether next to the repulsive suites of the latest fashion. It is not 
the place here to speak of the aberrations of modern painting in general; only a few words about 
the religious pictures. These are represented quite numerously, but there is almost none which 
betrays even a beginning of religious warmth. At a funeral, for instance, the plump corpse makes 
a repulsive impression, and those who provide it an insignificant one. But it is against a large, 
eye-catching image of the crucifixion that religious feeling is most outraged. There is only one 
judgment about it: hideous! In the features of the Crucified not a trace of human greatness, let 
alone divine majesty; the groups of disciples on either side undignified fellows; Magdalene a 
strumpet in a worn theatrical coat; Peter a corporal in the uniform of a Bavarian chevauleger! 
And this sad picture was purchased for our State Gallery! Why? Because of its virtuoso 
technique. If we think of all the religious pictures of former times, in which the devotion of the 
believing mind combined with perfect artistry to express the highest and holiest things; if we think 
of how each of the old artists strove to add a new and moving side to the events of sacred history, 
and compare with this the latest achievements of art, we shall realize how wonderfully far we 
have come. Even the miracle of Pentecost is profaned: a motley throng of excited people, 
reminiscent of the dancing dervishes, or of similar religious orgies." 

(A. G.) 

A great sensation was caused by a lecture given by Sir Oliver Lodge in Birmingham, 
England, as retiring president of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
lecture dealt with scientific proof of the survival of the soul after death. Sir Oliver believes that 
he has found such a proof, a proof for which, because it has been reached by induction, he 
claims credit, or at least consideration, even before the forum of science. And to be sure, the 
facts with which Sir Oliver's induction had to do are the facts of - Spiritism! However, he did not 
present his set of facts to the Congress of Scholars at Birmingham. For his establishment that 
the immortality of the soul can be proved by the way of experience, of scientific experimentation, 
he gave only his personal 
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conviction. His lecture culminated in the sentences: "Although I am speaking ex cathedra, as 
one of the representatives of orthodox science, I will not shrink from a personal note 
summarizing the result on my own mind of thirty years' experience of psychological research 
begun without predilection - indeed, with the usual hostile prejudice. . .. Already the facts so 
examined have convinced me that memory and affection are not limited to that association 
with matter by which alone they can manifest themselves here and now, and that personality 
persists beyond bodily death. The evidence to my mind goes to prove that discarnate 
intelligence, under certain conditions, might react with mankind on the material side, thus 
indirectly coming within the scientific ken." Lodge thus bases his constellation on psychical 
research. This is the investigation of spiritistic phenomena - ghostly apparitions, poltergeists, 
knocking spirits, premonitions, "prophetic" dreams, and above all the pretended intercourse with 
the spirit world through spiritistic mediums - which has been carried on for years in a planned 
manner by the Society for Psychical Research in England and also in America by "trained 
investigators." Sir Oliver Lodge was President of this Society from 1901 to 1902. It is chiefly on 
the results obtained by the study of these phenomena that Sir Oliver bases his conviction that a 
continuance of personality after death must be conceded even by (inductive) science. It is quite 
understandable that such an assertion should have caused such a stir. Materialistic science does 
not know of any "soul," let alone of a continuance of the soul after death; if Sir Oliver now 
furnishes the "scientific' proof which he has claimed, it would have to revise one of its 
fundamental views. But that one wants to recognize in Sir Oliver's statement a "complete change 
of attitude as between science and faith" is completely unjustified optimism. Sir Oliver calls 
himself an "orthodox scientist", that is, one who fully shares the views of modern science, who 
above all, as he expressly emphasizes in this speech, recognizes evolution as a proven fact (not 
merely as a hypothesis). He says: "We have learned from science that evolution is real"; 
"evolution is not an illusion"; "evolutionary progress is real," etc. He talks about Christian 
dogmatics as a "vanquished point of view". For him there is no Christian doctrine of life after 
death. He targets the theologians with such expressions as "no insight into the heart of the 
universe," "mischievous or foolish dogmatism," "excessive dogmatism," etc. So Lodge is not on 
the ground of biblical theology. Not from the great resurrection fact reported in the Easter Gospel, 
but from the "facts" of spiritualism does he derive his belief in immortality. Not a support but an 
insult to the Christian faith is Lodge's assertion that from occult research, that is, from Spiritism, 
an understanding of the mode of being after death is to be hoped for. Thus the belief in a 
revelation about survival and immortality is thoroughly cleared up and the testimony of the 
Scriptures is declared to be overcome. However, Lodge also comes down hard on materialism. 
The universe cannot be explained in a purely mechanical way. Who wants to explain everything 
with physics and chemistry 
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can pretend to deserve to be booed as "ludicrously narrow pedant". But that does not help the 
matter at all. From the opposition to materialism one cannot by any means draw the conclusion 
that there is a rapprochement with Christianity. To recognize the inadequacy of materialism does 
not require enlightened reason; natural cognition is sufficient here. Moreover, Lodge, if not in 
principle, yet in method, stands entirely on the ground of materialism. He wants to hold as true 
what eyes can see, ears can hear, hands can grasp, what can be entered in tables and classified. 
This he thinks he has successfully done with the spiritualistic phenomena; therefore he now 
believes in an after-life. To call this manifestation of Sir Oliver Lodge's "hitherto unattained height 
of science," as it has been done, evinces a most superficial judgment. Plato's argument from the 
unity of the soul in the "Phaedo" we rightly admire; for Plato was a heathen. That any one to- 
day, in the bright light of the New Testament day, should go into the dark room of spiritualism to 
convince himself of the survival of the soul, methinks a sad aberration. G. 

The Society for Psychical Research has acted very wisely in never drawing from its 
researches in the realm of the "occult" such a conclusion as Lodge now advances. Anyone who 
looks into the monthly magazine which the Society publishes from time to time must wonder that 
people are willing to waste so much money and time on the study of such trivialities, silliness, 
and often admitted frauds. The spirits of the departed, if one may judge by their rallies through 
the media, seem to sink very quickly into nonsense. As Prof. Wm. James, who had also been a 
spiritualist, died, all the mediums were immediately "in rapport" with him. When asked if it was 
he, the late master of a correct English through the medium gave in reply, "Yep, it's me!" Some 
years before his 
At the time of his death, Prof. James professed the view that "there's something in it". All was 
not "right". However, as an honest man, he admitted that all mediums on whom the phenomena 
of Spiritism manifest themselves perpetrate gross frauds, as often as vigilance is lacking. Nor 
did he publish the facts which led him to believe "there's something in it." Others have attempted 
to sift through the Psychical Research material so that people more distant from the matter might 
wish to gain insight. For example, former Columbia University professor James H. Hyslop. He 
who wants to learn to be creeped out, let him read the stuff. But he will finally agree with the 
judgment of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, who says: "It seems far too early to draw 
conclusions of any sort from a mass of observations so chaotic, so conflicting, and so open 
to suspicion." To the professional medium, of course, Lodge's ex cathedra pronouncement is 
just grist to the mill. Purely priceless as a source of money; for thousands of gimps will now be 
emboldened in their delusions, and will carry their money with greater avidity than ever to the 
haunted chambers, to be lectured there by departed cousins, mummers, and bases, on the life 
hereafter. G. 

In Glasgow, Scotland, Prof. James Orr died on September 6. Prof. Orr was concerned 
with combating higher criticism with its own 
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Weapons. His chief works are: "The Problem of the Old Testament" unb "The Virgin Birth of 
Christ." In these apologies for the integrity of the Old Testament Scriptures and for the virgin 
birth of Christ, a comprehensive erudition and all-round mastery of biblical criticism is revealed. 
With unsparing dialectic, especially in the latter work, the internal contradictions of unbelieving 
criticism and the absurdities to which its setups lead are exposed. Orr had been professor of 
apologetics and theology at the seminary of the (Presbyterian) United Free Church in Glasgow 
since 1901. G. 

Of celibacy. By the 13th division of the criminal court at Naples, the friar Brother Salvator 
was sentenced on July 31 to seven years' penal servitude and one year's police supervision for 
crimes of morality committed against boys ten and eleven years old. - At Goncourt St. Etienne 
(France), Abbé Laguisse, accused of indecent acts against catechism pupils in at least ten 
cases, was arrested. The same priest has a criminal record for the same offense. He was a 
priest in a Baqueville Canton parish at the time, was charged and sentenced to three months in 
jail with deferred sentencing. Nevertheless, he was only "transferred" by his spiritual authority, 
that is, assigned a new field for his passions. After all, it is "only" a conviction by a "secular" 
court. - In Dusseldorf last month, on the occasion of a trial for press insults, the misconduct of a 
chaplain, Sassen, came up for discussion, who was accused, among other things, of having 
brutally abandoned to misery a girl seduced by him in the confessional (after offering her an 
abortifacient). The ecclesiastical authorities used all means to hush up the affair, but the chaplain 
remained in office until he could no longer be kept because of the obvious scandal. - At Goehren 
in the Ore Mountains (in Bohemia, district of Brix) a search was made early in August for the 
Roman Catholic priest Knotek, who, having defiled a myriad (about fifty) of school children, 
evaded investigation by flight. In this case, too, the priest's conduct had long been known to the 
ecclesiastical authorities, as is convinced throughout the district. He had already been brought 
under judicial investigation at his former place of office because of similar incidents, but was 
simply "transferred" by his ecclesiastical authority. To this compilation the "Wartburg" adds "two 
heretical questions": "What must a Roman priest actually do until he is unworthy of the 
priesthood in the eyes of his authority? And what may a Roman priest actually offer to his flock 
until the patience of the believing sheep is broken?" G. 

The house in which Magister Johannes Hus lived in 1415 in Constance (HusenstraBe 
64) before his burning is soon to be demolished to make way for a new building. The owner, 
Leopold Maier, who has preserved this old landmark of medieval religious history with much 
reverence, delayed the planned new building again and again, because he hoped that a 
historical society would take over this interesting house. It is doubtful whether at the last hour 
circles will be found to prevent the demolition of the building. It shares the fate of so many other 
famous old houses that must disappear in today's modern cities. (A. E. L. K.) 
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Monistic Flower Reading. In the writing of a pioneer of Monism, Dr. A. Deutsch, on "Neue 
Weltanschauung, neue Religion," the following Monistic songs, among others, are included: 1st 
melody: "Wenn ich, 0 Schdépfer, deine Macht." (When |, O Creator, Thy Power.) "When | 
thoroughly ponder the unity of all power, Childlike give trust to the power in the substance that 
creates all. So | forebode thee, Spirit of Nature, Know thy essence's trace, O God Nature-All- 
Father! | have never seen miracles, as Christians still believe them; Reason must stand still, 
perhaps even unscrew itself." Second melody: "Who only the dear God lets rule." "On every 
railroad there is delay and misfortune; The celestial body's course marks the day, the year 
everywhere. Men set their watches but by the course of nature." "With this kind of poetry," 
remarks the "E. K. Z.", "our beautiful, old and new chorales will be able to compete for a long 
time to come. But it is strange when monism has no peace in copying the ecclesiastical forms. 
"The chairman of the Monist League, Prof. Ostwald, has recently published 'Monistic Sunday 
Sermons,’ so now we also have monistic chorales, and who knows what else will follow." The 
"Old Faith" reports, "The Monists are rapidly using up their people. Already their chief leader, 
Prof. Ostwald, has fallen into contempt with them. In response to his monist Sunday sermon 
"The Beginning of All Things," the radical monist journal "Der gerade Weg," published in 
Neukdlln-Berlin, writes in No. 15 of August 1: "We have already brought so many curiosities and 
contradictions of Professor Wilhelm Ostwald to the attention of the public that it is sheer boredom 
to return to him. And yet we want to do it once more, because it is, so to speak, the summit of 
stupidity which he has now climbed to the applause of his followers. In his Sunday Sermon No. 
85, July 26, of this year, he ventured to deal with a strictly philosophical subject, "The Beginning 
of All Things," and he fell in so thoroughly on this occasion that there is no getting up again for 
him. There is masses of nonsense in this short treatise." - In the Rostock local group of the 
German Monist League, a Mr. "Privatdozent an der freien Volkshochschule und Sekretar der 
Gesellschaft ftir positive Philosophie," M. H. Bage (Berlin), recently disseminated (according to 
the "Rostocker Anzeiger") on the very popular subject: "What is and whence comes the human 
soul?" On this subject an exchange sheet remarks: "That the theory of man's descent from the 
ape, which has become almost boring, played the leading role, needs no further emphasis after 
the milieu marked above. The speaker may also have been aware of this tediousness. We were 
all the more pleasantly surprised, then, by a new discovery which, to all appearances, was 
directly due to his ingenuity. It culminated in the statement: 'The new-born child is to be regarded 
as soulless; it is not yet a human being at all (!), neither according to its physical (I!) nor spiritual 
side." If the gentlemen monists continue with discoveries of such delightful novelty, they will still go 
- very far!" G. 

Horneffer in Munich, who has recently been posing as an itinerant preacher of the Masonic 
Order, has, in a publicity speech in Heidelberg, portrayed ecclesiastical liberalism as a 
misfortune for our people. He 
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said: "The liberals want to change the confessional church into a free church. Who it is not 
acceptable that from the same pulpits Jesus is portrayed as the Son of God, and by men like 
Jatho Jesus is portrayed as a man, even as a sinful man. What must the church feel at such 
doctrinal contrasts? If the modern free-minded Protestants were to prevail, the result would be 
that orthodoxy would leave, as it could not keep peace with it in the long run. There is danger that 
the present path will finally end with American sectarianism, from which one can only turn away 
with a shudder, and such solution would be a collapse of the whole great German culture." - 
Liberalism, however, is a misfortune for the German people. And something even worse than 
"American sectarianism," since those who do not believe and profess with the church emanate 
from it, is precisely what "great German culture" exhibits in the ecclesiastical field. E. 
P. 


The "Zeitschrift fur Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft" (Journal of Missiology and 
Religious Studies) reports on the gratifying progress of Christianity in China. The governor at 
Fu Chan had a Christian chapel built into the new prison so that Christian services could be held 
for the prisoners; he has also ordered all local authorities in the province to allow Christian 
preachers to enter the state prisons, and has asked the missionaries to appoint a pastor for this 
prison ministry. One vice-president declared outright, "The more missionaries come to China, the 
more the Chinese government will like it." Another high Chinese official, in answer to a European 
writer's question as to what China needed most, whether railroads, or schools, or factories, etc., 
without a moment's reflection, answered, "Christianity, no doubt; for that is the only thing that 
goes deep enough. China needs all these things you enumerate, and many more; but above all 
China needs Christianity, for that is the foundation of everything else. China can never be 
renewed until she gains a reliability in trade and administration, and she can never gain it until 
she gains a new moral sentiment, and she can never gain it until she becomes Christian." It is 
also significant that the newly appointed Chinese envoy in Berlin belongs to the Christian Church. 
But whoever would conclude from all this that the Chinese government has a true understanding 
of the gospel is very much mistaken. What is hoped to be gained from the entrance of Christianity 
is the advantages of European culture. China is still stock pagan except for a vanishingly small 
percentage of Christians. A Peking telegram of September 4 reports that Liangchichao, one of 
the foremost leaders of the Progressive Party founded by Yuanshikai, and several other eminent 
politicians have submitted to the two houses of the Imperial Diet a motion to elevate the religion 
of Confucius to the status of state religion. In support of this they argue that the creation of a state 
religion does not necessarily mean a restriction of freedom of conscience, but that a religion 
cultivated by the state would do much to elevate morality. G. 
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The Tennessee Synod. 1) 


The dark decades of American Lutheranism were a miserable and pitiful time. 
But even the Middle Ages had their Waldensians, people who, in the midst of the 
darkness surrounding them, still had the light of Lutheran truth from their 
candlesticks and eyes that rejoiced in that light. The Waldus of these remaining was 
Paul Henkel, about whose life and work from his records, which exist in the form of 
an autobiography and extensive diaries, letters, etc. in manuscript, the following 
information in his own words may follow here. . . .2) 

What a picture of ecclesiastical desolation and spiritual deprivation is 
presented to us by these simple messages of old Paul Heckel! Everywhere 
scattered sheep without shepherds, children of the Lutheran Church, who had 
hardly any idea of the inheritance their fathers had lost. Then Paul Henkel, while 
miraculously preserved in spiritual life under many a temptation, became by oratio, 
meditatio, tentatio, according to D. Luther's prescription, he grew up to be a 
preacher in the wilderness, a guide to life for many. From him and his six sons, 
among whom were the pastors Paul and David Henkel. 


1) Under this heading we bring here for printing the "First Chapter" of the "Twelfth Book" 
of the planned second volume of the "History of the Lutheran Church in America", as it was still 
completed for printing by the hand of the blessed D. A. L. Grabner himself. The manuscript has 
been given to us by Concordia Publishing House, which has purchased it along with the other 
materials collected by D. Grabner for the second volume of his work, and has been looking for 
a suitable person to complete the excellent work for so long and is still looking for one. 

F. B. 
2) The following longer section is a somewhat abbreviated reproduction of the article 
published by D. Grabner in "Lehre und Wehre" (Jhrg. 43, p. 106 ff.): "Aus Paul Henkels Leben." 
We therefore omit it here. 

F. B. 
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the most outstanding, have already been reported in our history.*) Through diligent 
research in the Scriptures, especially with the help of the Weimar Bible and the 
writings of Luther as well as the symbolic books of our church, Paul Henkel and his 
sons Paul and Philipp had arrived at a knowledge of Lutheran doctrine that was rare 
in those days, and they stood up for the recognized truth with a manliness for which 
they found little understanding. Thus it could not fail that, before they knew it, they 
and the few who held with them stood as Ishmaelites, whose hand was against 
everyone's hand, and the time came when the "Henkelites" were the most hated 
people not only in the Lutheran Church, but had also incurred the bitter enmity of the 
Methodists, Baptists and other enthusiasts. 

As an opponent of Paul Henkel and his sons we also already know the 
merchant, paper miller, lawyer, politician, pastor and synodal president Gottlieb 
Schober. That Schober himself was not a Lutheran, we already know from his jubilee 
writing of 1817 and could not be hidden especially from the Henkel family. Thus, on 
March 23, 1815, he wrote to David Henkel, to whom he sent a list of subscribers for 
his translation of Stilling's "Victory Story," among other things: "The contents of the 
book are very significant and may serve to convince deists and atheists of a future 
existence and the sensualists and hypocrites of the true nature of heaven and hell 
and Hades as a place of abode where the departed souls have to await their 
judgment. There is nothing in it contrary to the doctrine of salvation by JEsum, and it 
duly and scripturally exalts him above all created powers. It intends in certain; 
respects to establish a finite redemption, but this need not be believed, and does no 
harm to one who believes in JEsum." On 20. October, 1818, he also wrote to David 
Henkel: "| say that when Mr. Henkel consecrates bread and wine, it is to those with 
whom, our Saviour can unite, His body and blood; but to those who are not pure in 
heart, and yet partake, and that with reverence, the worthy essence does not unite 
with their souls, and they eat bread and wine, because they have not such faith, love, 
and humility, whereby they would be enabled to possess the divine essence; and 
those who partake of it without reverence, recklessly, and during the ceremony 
despise the simplicity of the foundation, and mock and ridicule it, bring judgment 
upon themselves because they thus eat and drink the blessed elements, but not 
because they partake of JEsu's body and blood, for they have not partaken of it." 
This was the chief operator of the then also put into operation with his co-operation. 


3) S. the register of the |. volume. 
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formation of the General Synod, and it has already been told how the machinations 
aimed at a participation of the Synod of North Carolina in this formation led to a 
schism in the latter Synod,4) which was then followed by the formation of the Synod 
of Tennessee for a testimony concerning the General Synod. 5) 

The constituent meeting of the Tennessee Synod was held July 17, 18, and 
19, 1820, at Solomon's Church, Green County, Tenn. 6) A German conference or 
synod was desired to be formed, as the first synodal report, after listing the names, 
contained a kind of synodal order, the first paragraph of which read, "First. It was 
considered necessary and good that all business and proceedings of this conference 
or synod should be conducted in the German language. Also all written reports of 
the proceedings, which belong to the whole, should be issued in the German 
language." (Tenn. |, 4.) In deliberate opposition to the General Synod, this Synod 
came into being. In the first draft of a synodal constitution, the third paragraph read: 
"No one can become a teacher or other official in the church who has not first been 
excluded to the congregation according to the ordinance of the church, and who 
leads a Christian life. Whoever wants to be a teacher must also solemnly promise 
that he will teach according to the Word of God and the Augsburg Convention and 
the teachings of our church. Nor can a teacher of our Conference be permitted to 
stand in some connection with the so-called Central or General Synod, for the cause 
which will be shown hereafter." (Tenn. I, 5.) The first synodal report of the Tennessee 
Synod was accompanied by a criticism of the draft plan, in which special reference 
was made to the hierarchical approaches in this basis to the union of Lutheran 
synods of America. Likewise, a report by some Lutheran preachers in Ohio, which 
was attached to the same report, stated: "Whoever 


4) Vol. I, pp. 684-689. 5) Vol. I, p. 713. 

6) Three leaves of the manuscript, which D. Grabner has not added to the context, still 
contain the following information: "The plan to found a synod in Tennessee first matured in Philipp 
Henkel. He first communicated it to his brother David on December 9, 1819. He also wants to do 
his utmost to have Zink and Miller go along and take deputies from all their congregations. "Tell 
no man, not your best friend, a word of this, or they will get wind of it/ Philip to David Henkel on 
December 29, 1819: 'Green Co, Tenn...: | should like it if you could come and live with me now. 
It might be better for me and you; we might be able to make arrangements to raise a conference 
for this State if you were here. To D. N., near Lincolnton, N. C.'On March 14, 1820, Phil. Henkel 
to David: 'If the old ministers will not act agreeably to the Augsburg Confession, we will erect 
a Synod in Tennessee.' "F. B. 
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Would these gentlemen, if they were so minded, butt to be incorporated by the laws 
of the land? And if this should happen, who would then contradict the laws which 
they would pass, without fearing to fall into the hands of a strict hierarchy? We are 
fully convinced from church histories that the papacy was quickly founded in a similar 
way." And in conclusion: "Nevertheless, the thing is, as one is wont to say in the 
common proverb: 'the cat bought the bag’. We can see its outward appearance 
through the sack and conclude that it is not worth what it is offered for. We are 
therefore completely convinced that we can do no better than to adhere exactly to 
the Augsburg Convention and the Ministerial Order, and to exhort all others who 
have promised such to do the same." (Tenn. |, 64. 68.) Likewise, the second synodal 
report of the Tennessee Synod was accompanied by an illumination of the 
Constitution of the General Synod, in which it was said, immediately at Article! 
concerning the name of the new union: "This body shall bear the name 'Evangelic 
Lutheran." This it may well do, and yet not be Lutheran in essence. Nowhere in this 
entire basic constitution is it said that neither the Augsburg Confession, nor Luther's 
Catechism, nor the Scriptures should be the basis of the doctrine of this body. It is 
well known that these have always been the basis of the Lutheran Church. Why is 
the Basic Constitution entirely silent about this? . . . If one had been in earnest to 
preserve and propagate the Lutheran Church, one would also have been concerned 
to have our confessions of faith set forth in the Basic Constitution. We can also prove: 
that various members belonging to the General Synod have departed from the 
doctrine of the Augsburg Confession." (Tenn. Il, 18.) And on Section 5, 1, it was 
remarked, "It is further said, that the General Synod shall oppress no man for 
difference of opinion. The question here is, of what opinion is it spoken? Answer, of 
doctrine; for it is said just before, that the General Synod, in case of complaints on 
account of doctrine, etc., shall not oppress anyone on account of difference of 
opinion. Now, if no one is to be oppressed because of difference of opinion, then no 
one can be punished, nor excluded, because of false doctrine. Here an open door is 
given for everyone to teach what he wants, his opinion may be as wrong as it always 
wants to be. He might deny the Trinity of God, or otherwise defend a damnable error; 
and, according to this constitution, such a one could not be brought to account, and 
punished; for he could always say, "You have no right to oppress me on account of 
the difference of my opinion: | mean it so, and my conscience teaches me so to 
preach. This is food for the lukewarm spirit, being indifferent to what opinion is 
asserted to be right or wrong." (Tenn. Il, 26. 27.) 
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The Tennesseans had very correctly recognized and clearly described the 
main and basic damage of the General Synod, which has remained with it to this 
day. That the false, un-Lutheran doctrinal position was really the main reproach 
which these people brought against their former Synodal brethren and the General 
Synod, and that it was for this reason, not from separatist sentiment, that they took 
their special position, is clearly evident from the fact that, and from the manner in 
which, in the very next few years, they offered their hand to unite in the truth. As 
early as the meeting of the Tennessee Synod of 1824, a petition was presented to it 
by the elders and superintendents of the Philadelphia congregation in Lincoln 
County, North Carolina, "that a committee be appointed, and that it be proposed to 
the so-called Synod of North Carolina to do the same; and that the same two 
committees together show the difference between the doctrine of this and that 
Synod, and make it publicly known. Similar petitions had been submitted by two other 
congregations, and about the negotiations on these the report says: "Now the matter, 
which was mentioned in the petitions Nos. 5, 6, 7, was taken up for discussion. First 
of all it is to be noted that at our last meeting a letter was handed in, signed by some 
men belonging to the so-called Synod of N. C., in which some proposals for a 
settlement were set forth. The letter, however, was not addressed to the Synod of 
Tennessee; but to Paul Henkel, as the head of it. Nothing could then be decided 
concerning this matter, because it was not addressed to the Synod, and further, 
because the Synod confessed no man to be its head but the one God-man, Jesus 
Christ. Since, however, some people, as can be seen from the testimonies, desire 
that the public should know exactly and definitely what the difference in doctrine is 
between us and the preachers who call themselves the Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina, and, if it were possible to live in peace with them on legitimate grounds, 
and we desire the same as a Synod, be it hereby resolved: 1. That Messrs. Casper 
Keinadt, Jacob Keinadt, and Adam Leonard see a committee to choose a clerk for 
themselves. 2. they shall collect the points of controversy taught by both sides from 
their writings, and put what the preachers of the North Carolinian Synod teach in one 
column, and what the Synod of Tennessee teaches in the other column opposite, so 
that everyone may immediately see the difference. Then every one may examine for 
himself which side teaches according to the Augsburg Confession. (3) The 
committee shall also have the liberty, until the next session, if it is necessary, to 
address such questions to said preachers as may be deemed good. 
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She shall also publish her entire trial in print. Should the said preachers, in case they 
should be convicted, recant their doctrine as publicly in print as they have spread it, 
and entirely adhere to the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession and Lutheran Order 
as it was before the institution of the General Synod came into being; then further 
arrangements shall be made for unification." (Tenn. 1824, 7. 10-11.) Among the 
revolving men who formed this committee was not a pastor, but there were three 
deputies who immediately set about the solution of their task by sending out the 
following letter: "To Messrs. Carl Storch, G. Schober, Jacob Scherer, Daniel Scherer, 
Jacob Miller, Martin Walter, and to all men who belong to this union. Since we have 
been commissioned to make preparations for the purpose of organizing a Christian 
treaty, we take the liberty of requesting an answer to each of the following questions: 
1. Will you continue to maintain that 'one may be baptized or not baptized, that faith 
makes one blessed’? Or, have you, after mature deliberation, come to the conclusion 
to recant this publicly in print, as erroneous? 002 Will ye say and maintain that the 
church of God can consist of twenty opinions? (3) Will ye deny that the true body 
and blood of Jesus Christ are distributed and received in the Holy Supper in the form 
of bread and wine, both by believing and unbelieving guests? Will you deny or revoke 
this? Further, will ye also publicly confess that Jesus Christ, according to both 
natures, is omnipresent as God and man, inseparable, and ought to be worshipped 
in this manner? 004 Will ye give up the institution of the General Synod, and leave it 
altogether, if ye cannot prove it with the Scriptures? Scripture? Prove such a thing 
with the Bible, and it is possible to defend it on lawful grounds, and to come to a 
nearer agreement. If you consider what belongs to true Christianity, you cannot 
reasonably desire that a regiment should be imposed on the church, of which nothing 
is found in the Bible. We can find nothing at all of a general synod in the Bible: but if 
such a thing should be found in it, we expect you will point out the book and chapter 
where it is described. We are assured that the Synod of Tennessee is quite 
conciliatory in regard to all personal dissensions. Our advice is that individuals on 
both sides would reconcile with each other individually. The difference in the above 
points of doctrine, and the institution of the General Synod, seem to be the real 
particular partition on the part of the Synod of Tennessee. Remove these obstacles 
in a lawful manner, and harmony may be hoped for. If it please you, you may also 
appoint a committee with us concerning the above. 
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to correspond. Other decrees of our Synod are based on your answers. Please send 
your answers to us. Address the same to Waynesborough, Augusta Caunty, Virginia. 
We remain your obedient servants: Kasper Keinadt, Adam Leonard, Jacob Keinact." 

On the other hand, the appointment of such a committee was very much 
resented by the Tennesfeer. In a letter from Fr. Jakob Scherer it said: "Then they 
appointed peasants to instruct us, who blackened us in print and treated us 
derisively, since they know that the priest's lips should preserve the teaching. The 
synodal clerk, David Henkel, made the following comment on this: "It is astonishing 
that peasants should not be as capable of judging Christian doctrine as preachers. 
As soon as it is proven that the peasants should not read God's word, then it will be 
necessary to exclude them from this business. It is well known that in the dark 
papacy the common man was not permitted to judge in matters of religion, and it 
seems to me frightening that Mr. Scherer should have expressed such sentiments 
in just this way: in that he considered himself offended because we mentioned a 
peasants’ committee. The fact that the priest's lips should preserve the doctrine does 
not prove that one has no right to elect peasants to help settle disputes. It was 
believed that peasants would act unpartheyically, since the preachers themselves 
were not so capable of doing so, because they make up partheys. Nor can | see that 
the peasants are such base people that it should be considered an insult when they 
are appointed for such a purpose. If the Committee has printed something that 
contradicts the truth, then Mr. Scherer has the freedom to prove it." As, however, 
new petitions had been received to make another attempt "to make a treaty with the 
preachers of the North Carolina Synod; but in such a manner that the true Lutheran 
doctrine shall not suffer thereby," it was agreed that the questions raised by the 
Committee should be again submitted to those of North Carolina, and this was done 
in a letter which began: "To the Honorable Synod of North Carolina, which claims 
the title of Lutheran; but is at this time in doubt from us. According to your persons, 
beloved in the Lord! In order to promote the welfare of the Church of God, we take 
the liberty of submitting the following questions to you for your answer," etc. 

In 1826 the Synod of Tennessee again sent an invitation to the Synod of 
North Carolina for a meeting to determine by doctrinal discussion in what parts the 
two Synods had diverged and to give certain people an opportunity to know which 
part had diverged from Lutheran doctrine. A committee formed on the part of the 
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Tennesseer was commissioned to establish such a meeting at the Organ Church in 
Rowan County, N. C., reported to his Synod during their next meeting in 1827: "1. 
That they had made an order at the Organ Church in Rowan Caunty, N. C., on the 
4th of November last, and had advertised the final purpose of the same in a weekly 
paper. Further, That they had specially invited some of the same preachers by letter 
to attend this meeting. (2) That none of them appeared, nor sent any written excuse 
for their non-appearance. 3rd The committee was reported by some trustworthy 
persons who had visited H. Storch in the evening of the 5th, that he had said: Let 
them (i.e. the Committee) come to our Synod; for there would be the proper place to 
speak of these things." 4 On the said 4th of November a considerable number of 
common members from different parts had assembled. Some of them asked the 
committee to make another appointment in order to achieve the final purpose already 
intended. The Committee was also afterwards held by another meeting at Lincoln 
Caunty to make such an order. (5) In order to satisfy these requests, and to give all 
the preachers of the North Carolinian Synod a convenient opportunity to attend, the 
Committee appointed another meeting at St. Paul's Church. For there the future 
meeting of the North Carolinian Synod was appointed. The Committee appointed for 
their final purpose the day after, when the meeting of the Synod would be over; and 
invited all preachers and common members in a printed advertisement to attend. (6) 
The proceedings of these matters were laid before a committee of common 
members, who had assembled at St. Paul's Church on the 7th day of July last. Their 
report was presented to this Synod. Therein that Committee requests this Synod to 
include their report in the report of this meeting. From this report it also appears that 
David Henkel is requested to write a paper, the contents of which shall show the 
propriety of the proposition, i.e., the proposal for a public conversation on points of 
doctrine, which was made to the preachers of the North Carolinian connection. 
Resolved, That the report of that committee, as well as the treatise, if the same be 
written, be indented." This read, as follows: 

"Report of the proceedings of a Committee, consisting of members of various 
Lutheran congregations at Lincoln Caunty, N. C., assembled at St. Paul's Church, 
the 7th of July, 1827. It is known that there is a disagreement concerning certain 
theological doctrines between the Tennessee Lutheran Synod and the North 
Carolinian Synod, and that several rehearings have been made on the part of the 
Tennessee Synod, to 
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to settle this controversy upon lawful grounds; and that notwithstanding this, the 
North Carolinian Synod has never yet desired to come to a proper hearing. At the 
last meeting of the Tennessee Synod, Messrs. Daniel Moser, Adam Miller, Sr. and 
David Henkel were appointed as a committee to invite the preachers of the North 
Carolinian Synod to attend a public meeting, and then to discuss mutually, according 
to the rules of prosperity, the disputed points. Said committee appointed a meeting 
of this end at the Organ Church, on the 4th day of November last, and invited various 
preachers of the North Carolinian Synod to attend. Messrs. Daniel Moser and David 
Henkel attended this meeting according to their appointment; but none of the 
preachers whom they had invited. Whereupon various honorable members of the 
Lutheran Church petitioned the Committee to renew the invitation; and to appoint 
another meeting of that end. This same request was also made by the Lutheran Joint 
Committee of Lincoln Caunty at their meeting on the 9th of last December. 
Accordingly, Messrs. Moser and Henkel renewed the invitation and again ordered a 
meeting. The following is a copy of the written request of the joint committee and the 
notice which Moser and Henkel sent out: To the Lutherans. The Lutheran Tennessee 
Synod had appointed a committee to speak publicly on some points of doctrine in 
dispute between said Synod and the Synod commonly called the Synod of N. 
Carolina and adjoining states. Some members of the latter were invited by the 
Committee to appear at the Organ Church on the 4th of November last, to converse 
mutually upon these disputed points. Two members of the Committee appeared; but 
none of the preachers of the North Carolinian Synod. Now the cause of their non- 
appearance may have been what it may; none the less do we, members of the 
several Lutheran congregations in this Caunty, assembled together as a common 
body, to order the internal government of the same, request said Committee to make 
another public meeting at a convenient place, to accomplish the end already 
mentioned; and to invite the members of the North Carolinian Synod thereto. We 
also hereby request the members of the North Carolinian Synod to meet the 
Committee in a friendly manner to persuade these points. John Ramsauer, 
Chairman. Michael Rudisill, clerk. Jakob Killian, sen. Heinrich Schenk, Johannes 
Probst, Adam Siegel, Georg Beshor, Georg Baumann, Johannes Jund, Casper 
Bolich, Thomas Schmit, Johannes Hafner, Johannes Siegel, Heinrich Killian, Jacob 
Killian, sen. Johannes Moretz, Jonas Kasner, Absalom Braun. SalemChurch, 
Lincoln Caunty, N. C. the 9th of December, 1826." 
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"To the Community Lutheran Committee of this Caunty. Honored brethren! 
We the members of the Committee appointed by the Lutheran Tennessee Synod, 
do well to acquiesce in your request; and deem the fulfillment of the same profitable 
to reveal the truth. The following salutation signed by us, shows our willingness to 
comply with your request: To the Hon. Messrs. Carl A. Storch, G. Schober, Jacob 
Scherer, and Daniel Scherer; and to all other preachers who stand with them in their 
synod. Dear Sirs! You call yourselves Lutherans, and we also call ourselves so; 
none the less are we at variance. You have charged us with false doctrine; and we, 
notwithstanding you ascribe to yourselves the title of Lutherans, yet deny that your 
doctrine agrees with the same, or with the holy Scriptures. This disagreement 
causes a difficulty for some confessors of the Lutheran doctrine to make a right 
decision for themselves, because they are not sufficiently instructed in this matter. 
We know of no more profitable means of giving the people instruction, and an 
opportunity for both sides to prove their accusations, than to meet each other 
publicly, and talk over the disputed points of doctrine according to the rules of 
prosperity. As we are informed that the next meeting of your Synod shall commence 
in St. Paul's Church, this Caunty, on the first Sunday of the month of May next; we 
resolved to appoint a public meeting in the same church, and which shall commence 
the day after your meeting shall be ended, and last at least three days. We intend 
to discuss the doctrines which will be led by you, as found in pamphlets written by 
a member and committee of your body, as well as the basic constitution and conduct 
of the General Synod. On the following conditions we invite you to attend this 
meeting to answer us, and to make your objections: 1. If any of us speak, you shall 
not interrupt us. We also promise, if one of you speaks, not to interrupt him at all. 
However, no person on either side shall be permitted to speak for more than two 
hours without interruption. (2) The following propositions shall be discussed: 001 
The person and incarnation of Jesus Christ. 2. justification 3. repentance. 4. good 
works. 5. holy baptism. 6. Holy Communion. 7. Church government. 3. the speakers 
are to keep exactly to the point which is made. (4) In this discussion, both parties 
shall refer to the Augsburg Confession of Faith, Luther's Small Catechism, and the 
Holy Scriptures for proof. We also wish to refer to the Christian Concordia Book, 
which contains symbolic books of the Lutheran Church. That we wish the doctrines 
on both sides to be according to 
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the Augsburg Confession of Faith and the other symbolic books, is because the 
question in this disagreement is: Who are the true Lutherans? and who are the false 
Lutherans? For it is well known that all Lutheran preachers are devoted to this 
confession of faith. But if you should assert from the said assembly that the 
Augsburg Council contains false doctrines, and that the same Luther has erred in 
any of these propositions which are here proposed for discussion, we are willing in 
this case to appeal to the Holy Scriptures alone. Scripture alone. Notwithstanding 
all personal disagreements which may have arisen between us, we nevertheless 
intend to meet you in a friendly manner, without thinking in the least of offending 
your sensibilities by any personal rebuke. But that we intend publicly to refute your 
doctrines as erroneous, you must by no means regard as an insult; for we also 
expect you to contradict us. We beg you, as our former brethren, not to despise 
these propositions; for the acceptance of them on your part may have the desired 
success of convincing one party or the other of the truth; and we are sure it would 
be very useful to many a hearer. We are ready to forgive you all personal conduct 
which we believe to be punishable against you; on the other hand, you should also 
be ready to forgive us in the same case. But since we are divided in the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian religion, ecclesiastical fellowship is impossible until either 
one or the other party is completely convicted and convinced. We remain 
respectfully, your former brothers. Daniel Moser, David Henkel. Lincoln County, N. 
C. the 10th Dec. 1826." 

"To all whom it may concern. Let it be known to all that we intend to hold a 
public meeting at St. Paul's Church, which is to begin the day after the above- 
mentioned Synod ends, in order to achieve the final purpose indicated above. The 
members of the said N. C. Synod may consent to attend this meeting, or not; but 
we shall nevertheless, God willing, attend the same, and speak during three days 
on the points of doctrine indicated above. We invite not only Lutherans, but also all 
other persons who are interested in hearing the discussion of these points, to this 
meeting. In particular, we ask our honorable brother, Mr. Adam Miller, Sr. to attend 
this meeting and to fulfill his duty as a member of this committee. His presence on 
the 4th of last is to be excused because of illness in his household. We also invite 
all the rest of our fellow ministers of the Tennessee Synod to attend this 
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I'd like to invite you to attend the meeting. Presumably the North Carolinian Synod 
will end its meeting on Wednesday or Thursday. Should this be the case, our 
meeting will commence either on Thursday or Friday after the first Sunday in May 
next. All those who live far away and wish to attend this meeting are advised to arrive 
somewhere in the neighbourhood one or two days beforehand, as we do not know 
exactly when the meeting of the above-mentioned Synod will end. Synod will be 
over. Daniel Moser, David Henkel. The 10th of December, 1826. The above 
invitation and notice were printed and sent to each preacher of the North Carolinian 
Synod several months before its meeting. Messrs. Moser and Henkel appointed S. 
Michael Rudisill to ask the N. C. Synod if they would be willing to comply with the 
invitation, and when their meeting would be over. He was also the bearer of the 
following letter: 

"To the Presiding Officer of the Synod of North Carolina and adjoining States, 
assembled the 7th day of May, 1827, at St. Paul's Church, Lincoln County, N. C. It 
is desired that the Presiding Officer present this letter to the whole Synod; as the 
same concerns them. Gentlemen! As we have made a public meeting at St. Paul's 
Church, the day after your meeting shall be over, to accomplish the end purpose 
stated in the printed invitation sent to you; we desire to know if you intend to meet 
us? Should you decide not to meet us, we consider it a fair request that you inform 
us of the reasons for such refusal. We further request that you inform us through the 
bearer when your meeting is over. We ask you to meet us according to the invitation. 
We respectfully remain David Henkel, Daniel Moser, the 7th of May, 1827. Mr. 
Rudisill delivered this letter to the Chairman, who, on taking it, said that the letter 
was not properly addressed to them; nevertheless, it should be delivered to a 
committee appointed by this Synod, who should make a report on it. Mr. Rudisill 
requested an answer the following day, but received none. On Wednesday, as their 
session was drawing to a close, Mr. Rudisill again asked for an answer; and again 
none was given him. Nor did the Synod show any reason why they did not accept 
the Committee's invitation. Whereupon Mr. Rudisill publicly testified that Messrs. 
Moser and Henkel would appear in church the following day, and speak on some of 
the disputed points of doctrine. He invited all who were present to attend. 
Accordingly, Moser and Henkel appeared the following day. But none of the 
members of the N. C. Synod showed up. Most or perhaps all of them had already 
started on their journey home. The common members, who were 
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The people who had assembled requested that D. Henkel to speak on some points 
of doctrine, which he did. But it was considered good not to leave several days for 
this. In this way the matter was decided for this time. The present meeting appointed 
a majority of the members of this committee to draw up this report in writing. It was 
resolved by this committee that this report be submitted to the next session of the 
Tennessee Synod, and that the same be requested to be annexed to the report of 
their proceedings. It was further resolved that David Henkel be requested to write 
that paper to show the grounds from sacred Scripture for the lawfulness of the public 
conversation as offered to the preachers of the North Carolinian Synod. We attest 
the above report with our name signature. Christopher Siegmann, presider, John 
Schmit, George Baumann of St. John's Church. Michael Rudisill, clerk, Johannes 
Probst, Casper Bolich of St. Paul's church. Paul Herzog, Jacob Weber of the church 
of Zion. Ludwig Leinberger, Jacob Kasner of the Philadelphia church. John Moretz 
of St. Paul's Church. Adam Siegel of Trinity Church. St. Paul's Church, Lincoln 
Caunty, N. C. the 7th of July, 1827." (Tenn. 1827, 5. 6, 24-31.) 

In the treatise which David Henkel had written, among other things, the 
following was said: "A very disagreeable discord has arisen between this body and 
the North Carolinian Synod. Before the year 1820, some members of these two 
synods were in union. In that year the North Carolinian Synod, with some other 
Synods, entered into the union of a General Synod. Such an institution was never 
before in the Lutheran Church, and the Tennessee Synod considers it detrimental to 
Christian liberty and paving the way for innovation. This institution, together with the 
difference in regard to some fundamental doctrines in the Christian religion, are the 
essential causes of this discord. The members of the North Carolinian Synod accuse 
those of the Tennessee Synod of false doctrine, and of opposing the General Synod, 
which is advertised as a useful institution. In particular, they accuse me, and are very 
displeased with me as a single person. Therefore, | will sometimes speak of myself 
as a single person in this paper. On the other hand, the Tennessee Synod accuses 
you of having departed from the creed of the church, and of spreading erroneous 
doctrines under the guise of the Lutheran Church." And further, "The preachers of 
the North Carolinian Association call themselves Lutheran; but as we have sufficient 
reason to believe that they teach contrary to the Augsburg Confession, we thought 
it our duty to call them to account. Some, however, entertain the opinion that 
Lutheran preachers are permitted to depart from the Augsburg Confession. 
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in so far as they believe to find erroneous propositions therein. Yes, some preachers 
have declared that they care nothing for the Augsburg Confession, and that they 
take only the Holy Scriptures for their guide; and further, that Luther was a mere 
man, and therefore might have erred. They have also declared that Luther was a 
mere man, and therefore could have been mistaken. To this the following serves as 
an answer: No Lutheran preacher is permitted to deviate from any article of this 
Confession, because it is regarded by the church as true and scriptural. Such 
preachers, who have declared themselves as stated above, should remember their 
solemn vow, and be guilty of perjury, and thus deceive the church. Of course, it must 
be admitted that if anyone finds this confession erroneous, he is justified in 
renouncing it. To act in this way would deceive no one. Those who pretend to have 
discovered errors in this confession of faith act ignobly, because they nevertheless 
come up under the pretense of adherence to it. They commit a twofold fraud. On the 
one hand, they deceive the Lutherans into thinking that they agree with them in 
doctrine, when they do not. On the other hand, they support the people in these 
errors, for they pretend to teach according to that confection which, as they say, 
contains these errors. That the Holy Scriptures are the That the Holy Scriptures are 
the actual guide of doctrine is not denied; but now the question is, does the 
Augsburg Confession contain anything in conflict with the Bible? That Luther could 
have erred, | will not deny; but that he really erred in regard to the doctrines 
contained in this Convention, is to be proved. But if he has erred, why then do those 
who pretend to do so call themselves by his name? They call themselves Lutherans, 
yet they pretend that Luther taught erroneous doctrines. What do they do but 
deceive the people, and out of hypocrisy endorse an erroneous doctrine, if their 
pretence be true?" 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Something about the parables of our Lord, especially about 
their threefold purpose. 


(Continued.) 

The second purpose of the parables is to promote knowledge. The answer to 
the question of the disciples of John: "Are you the one who is to come?" closes the 
Lord with the words: "Blessed is he who does not take offense at me", Matth. 11, 6. 
"At me" means: at my person and at my ministry, also at my teaching office, at my 
word, at my preaching. And we can also relate this to the way of teaching. Blessed 
is the one who does not 
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The simplicity of the gospel, the childlike simplicity of the form, who are not offended by 
the parables. There were and are those who are not offended by Christ, who rejoice in the 
simplicity of the gospel. These are encouraged in knowledge and strengthened in faith by 
the simple teaching of the Lord, even by the parables. The others, who in unbelief oppose 
the preaching of the gospel, who are offended by the content of this word, are also 
annoyed by this form of teaching. When the Lord had presented the parable of the going 
out and coming in, and had exposed the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, who were anxious 
for outward purity, but cared not for purity of heart, the disciples said to the Lord, "Knowest 
thou also that the Pharisees were vexed when they heard the word?" But the Lord 
answered, "All plants which my heavenly Father has not planted are cut off. Let them go! 
They are blind and blind guides," Matth. 15, 12. 13. The Lord left them to the judgment of 
hardening, which they had brought upon themselves. And the parables of Jesus also 
served to harden them. The parables had a double purpose: the believing disciples of the 
Lord were supposed to be encouraged in knowledge and strengthened in faith by the 
parables, the stiff-necked unbelievers were supposed to be hardened by them. 

The enemies of Jesus rejected Him, they did not find Him in the scripture, of whom 
it testifies, Joh. 5, 39. Thus they lacked the key to the knowledge of the scripture or the 
right use of this key. It is true that the Lord says to them: "Ye have the key of knowledge," 
but because of the abuse He cries woe upon them, and testifies to them, "Ye enter not in, 
and forbid them that would enter in," Luk 11, 52. "Clavis cognitionis, i. e. cognitio vera 
Messiae, quae est clavis regni coelorum." (Bengel.) "With their perverse scriptural learning 
they hinder the knowledge of salvation, and so defraud the people of their salvation. Thus 
they themselves do not enter the kingdom of heaven, nor do they let others enter it." 
(Stéckhardt, N. T., p. 186.) To the understanding of the parables the knowledge of JEsu 
is the real key, not merely the more or less detailed interpretation given to the disciples, 
withheld from the enemies. The disciples, because they knew Christ, had spiritual 
discernment; so they gradually came to understand the parables even without detailed 
interpretation. The Lord expected this from them. When Peter asked the Lord Matth. 15, 
15: "Interpret this parable for us", Jesus said to them: "Are you still without 
understanding?" And Matth. 16, 11 He rebuked them because they had interpreted His 
warning against the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees on the physical bread and 
not, as the Lord had intended, on the doctrine of these sects. The unbelievers lack spiritual 
discernment (1 Cor. 2, 14), that is why the parables of JEsu with the 
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The interpretations they can now read in the Bible are just as incomprehensible to 
them as they were to the enemies without interpretation. Even the unbeliever has a 
taste for the parable itself, for the corpus, an aesthetic pleasure, but the core of the 
teaching represented by it, Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life, is repugnant to 
him in his soul. 

For the disciples of Jesus the parables had and have the purpose to promote 
and deepen their knowledge, to make them think, to memorize what they have 
learned. Of the preaching of Jesus in general," of the preaching of the gospel, the 
Lord Himself says: "The time is fulfilled, the kingdom of God is at hand. Repent, and 
believe the gospel." Mark. 1, 14 f. "To this end am | come," v. 38. "The Lord hath 
sent me to preach the gospel to the poor . . . to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord," Luk 4:18 f. Thus it was prophesied of him, and the Lord testifieth, "This day is 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears," v. 21."I must... preach the gospel of the kingdom 
of God, for to this end am | sent," v. 43. The Lord rejoices that this purpose is 
accomplished in many, that the very lowly, the infant, understand him, take his word 
to heart, Luk 10, 21. He calls his disciples blessed, and all the eyes that see what 
they see, v. 23. And all this the Lord repeats in stating the purpose of his parables. 
To the question, "Why speakest thou by parables?" (Matt. 13:10) Christ answers (v. 
11): "Unto you it is given to hear the mystery of the kingdom of heaven." The oti at 
the beginning is here probably not, as often, mere indication of direct speech, but 
the particle introducing the reason, so that the sense of Christ's words is: | therefore 
speak by parables, because it is given unto you, etc. The English Bible translates, 
"Because it is given unto you." AS we come to the understanding of the whole Word, 
so we come to the understanding of the parables, in that the Lord Himself "openeth 
unto us the scriptures," Luk. 24, 32, "openeth the heart, that we may give heed" unto 
the Word, Acts 16, 14. Our Confession (Muller, p. 594 f.) adduces the words of Christ 
concerning the parables (Matth. 13), together with about twenty other passages 
which speak of the word of God in general, as proof that "the Holy Spirit opens the 
mind and the heart to understand the Scriptures, and to give heed to the word." 

In the case of the equivocals, the Lord took special account of the human 
weakness of his disciples, of the weakness of their comprehension, memory, and 
judgment, of the lack of effort to think properly about a matter, to move the word in 
the heart. It is an increase of the loving consideration which he has shown us in 
revealing his divine truth in human words at all. "Of the truths of God in the language of 
men ... it may truly be said, 
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We have this treasure in earthen vessels.’ And we must expect that somewhere or 
other the earthen vessel will appear, that the imperfection which cleaves to our 
forms of utterance . . will make itself felt either in the misapprehensions of those 
to whom the language is addressed (as at John 3, 4), or by the language itself, 
though the best that human speech could supply . .. ., yet failing to set forth the 
divine truth in all its fullness and completeness." (Trench, p. 21.) God has revealed 
his mysteries to us in our human language; compared with the language of heaven, 
of angels, and of the blessed, this is a feeble expression, but adapted to our 
comprehension. 1 Cor. 13:12, the apostle writes, "We see now through a mirror in 
a dark word," ev aiviyywati, that is, in a riddle; "in a riddle" translate the rsvisors of 
the English Bible. The whole word of Scripture, precisely because couched in 
human language, is not the adequate expression of God's thoughts in the absolute 
sense, or by comparison with the language of which the apostle writes, 2 Cor. 12:4, 
"| heard inexpressible words, which no man can utter." As here the apostle, so once 
Moses, in his intercourse with the Lord, had received an inkling of this perfect 
heavenly language. Of Moses, God Himself says, Num. 12:8, "Orally | speak with 
him, and he beholdeth the LORD in His likeness, not by dark words or parable." A 
little more accurately the English Bible, "With him will I speak" (the present tense 
in our Bible is more appropriate than this future tense) "mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches; and the similitude of the Lord shall he 
behold." In heaven we shall see how feeble and imperfect our human language was 
for the expression of divine thoughts, that all was but wrapped up in riddles, images, 
similitudes. Of a perfected child, fallen asleep in the grace of baptism, we sing, "The 
angel's mouth sees and hears, his little mouth helps itself to sing, knows all wisdom 
from the bottom, and speaks of such things, which our none yet knows, which even 
by our diligence and sweat we, because we are on earth, shall not study out." (Song 
401, 9.) 

But there is a difference if we teach in our human language with abstract 
words or if we teach with comparisons, pictures and other means of expression. 
Rom. 6:19 the apostle writes: "| must speak of it in human terms because of the 
weakness of your flesh"; similarly 3:5: "| speak therefore in human terms." And then 
he accommodates himself to the mode of imagination of his disciples, not at the 
expense of truth, not so as to become factually inaccurate, but yet he expresses 
himself differently than he would if he had not to reckon with the weakness in the 
judgment and reasoning powers of his Christians. Precisely this loving consideration 
for the weakness of the disciples is found in 
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by the Lord Jesus, speaking to them through parables. The parables of Jesus 
provoke us to think. Every Christian who hears them is compelled to ask: What does 
the Lord mean? He obviously does not want to present to us, for mere amusement, 
an earthly event, the interesting parts of an eventful life, as in the case of the 
Prodigal Son, the touching fate of a man, as in the case of the rich fool, Luk 12, 16 
ff, and in the case of the rich man and poor Lazarus, Luk 16, 19 ff, but He wants to 
instruct, admonish, comfort us. Now, what teaching does he want to inculcate? The 
parable invites us to think about it, just as the Lord so often calls upon us in His 
parables: "He who has ears to hear, let him hear! "Basil calls the parable a 
profitable discourse pet’ exixpbyews pétpiac, i. e., with that moderate degree of 
concealment which shall provoke, not such as shall repel or defeat, inquiry. The 
Lord, says Chrysostom, spoke in parables epe& iCawv xa d1eyeipov, i. e., by way 
of rousing and exciting." ') (Trench, p. 12.) An apt example is the Canaanite 
woman. There lay a parable in the words of JEsu, Mark. 7, 27: "Let the children be 
filled first. It is not good to take the children's bread and throw it to the dogs." The 
woman immediately knew how to interpret the words of the Lord; she understood 
what was meant by bread, by being filled, by children, and by dogs. And the picture 
provoked her to reflection, gave a new turn to her prayer, to her struggle with the 
Lord; in her replication she kept to the expressions of the parable, answering in the 
same picture, "Yes, Lord; but yet the little dogs eat under the table of the children's 
crumbs." This fine understanding, this artifice and dialectic of faith pleased the Lord. 
He said to the woman, "For the word's sake, go thy way; the devil is gone out of thy 
daughter"; 514 tobtov tov Adyov, with the tone on Tovtov, for this word's sake; 
English Bible, "for this saying. 

Above all, parables serve for clearness with disciples of JEsu; what you 
already know is more firmly impressed upon your mind by them; the truth in the form 
of the parable makes a greater impression upon you, you learn to understand and 
apply it better. "Parables bring not only greater light, but also stronger emotion." 
(Spanheim on Trench, p. 13.) "Those things which are commended to us by their 
novelty take firmer hold of us, and so abide long in our memory, and do not grow 
old with any length of time." (Stellini on Trench, p. 13.) You already know what 
sincere repentance is, have experienced it in yourself; but the parable of the 
Prodigal Son makes it more vivid to you. You already know that it is by grace alone 
that we are saved, you know the "By grace, here is no merit"; but the parable of the 


1) Actually: by teasing our curiosity and jolting us out of our drowsiness. 
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Workers in the vineyard impresses this truth upon you. You know the difference between 
self-righteousness and the righteousness of faith; but in the case of the Pharisee and the 
publican the difference becomes quite clear to you. The Lord assures His disciples of the 
purpose of His parables: "To him that hath shall be given, that he may have the fullness," 
Matth. 13, 12. The disciples already had the right knowledge, but through the further 
instruction in parables they gained a greater fullness of knowledge. 10, 23 f. But just this 
undeserved advantage, which they enjoyed before "the prophets and righteous" of the 
Old Testament, he also gives them to consider when speaking and interpreting his 
parables, Matth. 13, 16 ff. 

Clearness is, after all, the great requirement of instruction, not only of the little ones 
in school, but also of adults in preaching. The ancients required of a good orator 
Evapyela, perspicuitas, vividness. The speaker should be able to make eyes out of the 
ears of his hearers, should by his discourse make them see in the spirit the things which 
they hear. This the Lord Jesus accomplished, among other things, by his parables; in 
these parables the Lord reaches into the real, into the everyday life of men; to what is 
known to all he attaches the unknown, to the concrete the abstract, to the individual 
general truths, to earthly things the mysteries of the kingdom of God. Thus he facilitates 
his teaching, his pupils' learning, he secures the attention of his listeners, he speaks 
popularly to the people; they like to hear him because they understand him. Erasmus 3) 
has said of the parables of JEsu that they are subtiliter simplices, sapienter stultae, 


obscure dilucidae, eum subtili ac ridiculo tectorio celent sapientiam coelestem. 
Mark. 4, 33, the Evangelist reports, "By many such parables he told them the word, after 
they were able to hear it," Ka& w¢ ndbvavto dxoberv, as they were able to hear it. 
To the matzo of their ability he has patched his method of teaching. 

Among the disciples of Jesus the most prominent were his apostles, the future 
teachers of the church. They studied with the Lord for three years at the high school. They 
also received homiletical and catechetical instruction. With the parables the Lord gave the 
apostles and all teachers of the church instructions for the way of teaching, namely, that 
they should make an effort to teach clearly, understandably, simply, grippingly, vividly, 
interestingly in a good sense, and also to prevent boredom and weariness through variety 
of expression and variety of form. Luther 


2) JEsus later explained this truth in detail through the parable of the pounds, Matth. 25, 14-30. 
3) Quoted by Solomon Glassius in Phil. Sacr. de Parab. art. IV, canon II. 
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rightly warns against changing the text of the Catechism. The teacher "takes one form 
before him, on which he remains and always does the same one year after the other. . . 
Neither shall we shift a syllabus. . .. Therefore, choose whatever form you want, and stick 
to it forever". (Vorr. z. KI. Kat.) But this does not exclude the possibility of making the old 
form, which is always to be retained, intelligible and memorable by means of new 
explanations and visual aids. After the Lord had presented a whole series of parables to 
His disciples, He asked them (Matth. 13, 51 f.): "Have you understood all this?" They said, 
"Yes, Lord." Whereupon the LORD said, "Therefore every scribe, taught unto the kingdom 
of heaven, is like unto a householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new 
and old." "A good teacher is like a householder who brings forth out of his treasure, out of 
his storehouse, things old and new, presenting this year's harvest and the harvest of last 
year as food to his household. He is always reciting to his hearers the old, familiar truths 
on which faith and blessedness hang, and he is not displeased often to say the same 
thing. But as he himself always gains new light from the Scriptures, so he always presents 
the old truth to his hearers in new light, so that they hear the gospel every time as a good, 
new fair. As he himself grows in knowledge, so he promotes his disciples in the knowledge 
of the truth, so that they progress from one clarity to another." (St6ckhardt, N. T., p. 68.) 

Among the Protestant pericopes there are quite a number of parables of Jesus; 
others can be used as texts for free-text sermons, festive sermons, mass sermons, etc. 
In catechism and confirmation classes, especially the parables that are already known to 
the students through the lessons in biblical history should be used. The teaching of Jesus 
should be imitated by the ministers of the Word, if not in the invention of new parables, 
then at least in the simplicity, clarity, and vividness of the teaching as it appears to us in 
the parables. "While all language is, and must be, figurative, yet long familiar use 
is continually wearing out the freshness and sharpness of the stamp (who, for 
example, that speaks of insulting retains the lively image of a leaping on the 
prostrate body of a foe?), so that language is ever needing to be recalled, minted, 
and issued anew, cast into novel forms, as was done by Him of whom it is said 
that without a parable He spake nothing; He gave no doctrine in an abstract form, 
no skeletons of truth, but all clothed, as they were, with flesh and blood. He did, 
as He declared His apostles must do, if they would be scribes instructed unto the 
Kingdom, and able to instruct others (Matt. 13, 52); He brought forth out of His 
treasure things new and old. .... And in His own manner of teaching He has given 
us 
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the secret of all effectual teaching, of all speaking, which shall leave, as was said 
of the eloquence of Pericles (Cicero, De Orat. Ill, 34), stings in the minds and 
memories of the hearers." (Trench, p. 24 f.) 

Luther says: "It is not necessary to teach the common man with high, heavy 
and hidden words, because he cannot grasp it. Poor little children, maids, old 
women, and men come to church, for whom high doctrine is of no use, nor do they 
grasp anything of it. And even if they say, "Well, he said a wonderful thing," when 
you ask them, "What was it then? | know not, they say. You have to tell the poor 
people scapha, scapha, ficus, ficus,* ) but they can hardly grasp it. Oh, how our Lord 
Christ was diligent to teach plainly, using parables of agriculture, of the harvest, of 
vines, and of sheep, all so that people might understand, grasp, and retain them." 
(Table Talks, St. L. XXII, 588.) "| take care in my preaching that | set a saying before 
me, and | stick to it. This | do, that the people may say, This has been the preaching; 
this is, | stick to it. Christ with his sermons fell in quickly with parables of sheep, 
shepherds, wolves, hirelings.5) This the poor people have been able to hear." (Ib., 
641.) "In the church or congregation one should speak as in the home at home, the 
simple mother tongue, which everyone understands and knows. At court, the 
lawyers, advocates, orators may have well-decorated words and speak daintily, to 
them it goes well; which Osiander and Mathesius follow and imitate. Doctor Staupitz, 
though he was very learned, yet was he a peevish preacher, and the people rather 
heard a bad brother and preacher, who made it simple to hear. For behold how 
childishly Christ speaketh 6) in parables. In churches neither splendor nor glory is to 
be sought; there it is to be done badly, plainly, and rightly." (lb., 666.) Br. Brust. 

(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


How did the Apostolicum come into being? To this question D. Bonwetsch 
gives in the "A. E. L. K." (Sp. 867 ff.) on the basis of the researches of Th. Zahn, A. 
Seeberg, J. HauBleiter, Kattenbusch, Fr. Wiegand and others the following urgent 
answer: "You know how the 


4) Cf. "You must call a spade a spade." 

5) Note that in the two conversations cited, Luther mentions among the parables of Christ 
the parable-like discourses found in John's Gospel, the Trapoipiac. 

6) After "speaks" St. L. ed. puts a full stop and continues, "In parables in churches." This 


is evidently wrong. Other editions are not at hand. 
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The Apostles' Creed in its present form belongs only to the end of the fifth century. But 
you are no less familiar with the fact that it is a somewhat expanded form of the same 
confession, which we encounter in much earlier times in the most diverse parts of the 
Church. The confessional formula of the Roman Church enjoyed special authority. It read: 
‘| believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Christ JEsum, His only begotten Son, our 
Lord, born of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin Mary, crucified and buried under Pontius 
Pilate, risen from the dead the third day, ascended into heaven, sitting on the right hand 
of the Father, from whence He cometh to judge the quick and the dead; and in (or ‘in the') 
Holy Ghost, one holy Church, remission of sins, resurrection of the flesh.’ This Roman 
symbol of baptism has been judged to be the root of kindred confessions, even in the 
Orient. It may, however, be said with certainty, in my opinion, that it rather originated in 
the Orient, only that there the invariability of its form was not maintained with the same 
rigour. Justin, who became a Christian in Ephesus about 130, likes to add to "Jesus 
Christ": "crucified under Pontius Pilate," evidently because this was familiar to him as a 
formula, and he mentions as a common formula for Christians: "in the name of JEsu 
Christ, crucified under Pontius Pilate". Already with Ignatius, about 110-115, the formulas 
which most strongly remind of this baptismal symbol are firmly stamped, e. g. the (An d. 
Smyrn. 1): 'born of the Virgin, baptized of John, under Pontius Pilate and the tetrarch 
Herod nailed to the cross according to the flesh, that by his resurrection he might raise a 
banner’, or (An d. Trall. 9): 'JEsus Christ, of the seed of David, of Mary, truly born, . . . 
truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, truly crucified and dead, ... who also truly rose from 
the dead’. That a Trinitarian scheme of the formula from which those words are taken is 
not suggested, does not militate against their relation to a baptismal symbol; such a 
suggestion was, after all, prompted by nothing. One cannot but perceive relations to such 
a confession also in the New Testament writings. 1 Tim. 6, 12 ff. presupposes a 
confession of Timothy "before many witnesses", which confessed what Christ had already 
testified "before Pontius Pilate" and spoke of His return. Likewise 2 Tim. 2, 8 presupposes 
a formula that contained the words "of the seed of David" and "raised from the dead", a 
confession that was the answer to the call to him "before many witnesses" (2 Tim. 2, 2). 
Also the reference in 2 Tim. 4, 1 to the one who ‘will come to judge the living and the 
dead’, wants to remind of the communication to Timothy about the content of the Christian 
proclamation. Thus this reference to the 
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He confessed Him as ‘of the seed of David’, as the one who 'stood before Pontius Pilate’, 
who was ‘raised from the dead' and who will 'appear’ again ‘to judge the living and the 
dead’. 1 Cor. 15, 3-5 reminds Paul of the content of his proclamation: Christ died for our 
sins, buried and risen, and all this according to the Scriptures. The reference to a 
confession would be clearest if instead of 'in what form' (I proclaimed it to you) we 
translated with A. Seeberg: ‘according to the standard’ of what word he proclaimed to his 
readers. But even otherwise the apostle's words clearly state that he delivered to his 
congregations what had already come down from himself, that is, what had already been 
communicated to him at his turning to faith in Christ. There was only occasion to express 
himself in this way when it was a matter of reproducing a formula which had been 
significant for the entrance of the readers into the Christian state. Also in other cases Paul 
follows existing formulas where he says that God sent His Son, born in David's lineage, 
now sitting at the right hand of God (Gal. 4, 4; Rom. 8, 3; 1, 3; 8, 34; Col. 3, 1; Eph. 1, 
20). But fixed formulas of faith, apart from the baptismal confession, cannot be proven for 
the apostolic time; also the already emerging tradition in the scriptural proof of Christ only 
followed a certain scheme. The first Epistle of Peter will follow existing formulas, where 
he speaks of Christ as dead to sins, exalted to the right hand of God, and coming to judge 
the living and the dead (3:18, 22; 4:5). | will not go into the question of whether the 
confession made at baptism is not to be considered when the author of the Letter to the 
Hebrews calls upon his readers, as those who experience the cleansing baptism, to hold 
fast to the confession. We can thus trace the beginnings of this confessional formula back 
to the origins of Christianity. The content of the Apostolicum corresponds to the 
missionary preaching of the apostolic era, as Luke in particular teaches us: Jesus from 
the lineage of David, killed and raised in fulfillment of the Scriptures, revealed to the 
apostles as the witnesses, exalted to the right hand of God and appointed judge of the 
living and the dead. The baptismal confession - the starting point the confession of Christ 
- originated from the missionary practice and its scriptural proof, and the missionary 
proclamation and the instruction of those who entered the heart were then oriented to it. 
This much can be said, even if the details about the origin of the baptismal symbol remain 
in the dark. That the Trinitarian scheme was also common in apostolic times is shown by 
2 Cor. 13, 13 and the command to baptize, Matth. 28, 19, even though the confession 
was not based on this scheme. - In the Orient the baptismal symbol did not acquire the 
character of a fixed, unchanging form to the same extent as in the Occident, especially in 
Rome. But 
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Around 175 Irenaeus was aware of the uniformity of the baptismal creed in the whole 
Christian Church: it is one, as the sun is only one (Against Heresies |, 10). 
Nevertheless, it existed in various forms, for even in the Occident, outside of Rome, 
the principle 'unchangeable and not subject to improvement' was not actually held 
everywhere. An extended recension is that of our present Apostolicum. Its additions 
have come from the intention of clarification and are meant as an explanation. Its 
home is the Church of Western Europe, at any rate not Rome; its occasional 
designation today as a Roman one is therefore incorrect. Its form has, so to speak, 
become accepted by chance. Among its additions, ‘descended into hell’ and 
‘communion of saints' come especially into consideration. With neither of them can 
be said with certainty (?) how they were meant. The former, 'descended into the 
realm of the dead,’ is best (?) understood as an affirmation of the real death of JEsu, 
or that his redemption is also for those who have died, even for us in death; it 
probably came into the present Apostolic from the baptismal symbol of the church at 
Aquileia through the symbolic explanation of its member Rusinus (about 400), and 
was understood by Rusinus himself as a reinforcement of ‘buried’. Whether by - 
communion of saints’ is to be understood communion with the perfected, or 
participation in the means of grace of the Church, must remain undecided. The 
character of the original stock is not changed by the additions. One will therefore not 
be so wrong in agreeing with Zahn when he says (p. 48): ‘The legend that the 
Apostles, before they began their missionary journeys, fixed the Symbolum named 
after them, contains more historical truth and wisdom than the assertion that the 
Apostolic Symbolum is the product of the 5th or 6th century.’ Throughout the Middle 
Ages the Apostolicon has been at the centre of Christian instruction; whatever 
Christian knowledge there was was based on it - and on the Lord's Prayer. Luther 
then gave his wonderful explanation to the Church of the Reformation. To a royal 
history the Apostolicon looks back." F. B. 

Luther's Large Catechism. In the "Hannoversche Pastoral-Korrespondenz" 
(p. 258 f.) J. Meyer writes: "Luther's Large Catechism is not a presentation based on 
a uniform conception, but a combination of groups of thoughts that sometimes come 
into a certain tension with each other; not as if the religious views were dispersed, 
but the catechetical utilization of the catechism texts fluctuates. That this is due to 
the working together of the Large Catechism from the three series of catechism 
sermons of the year 1528, has been known since Buchwald published transcripts of 
these sermons in 1894. But it is only when one has found in the Large Catechism, 
on the basis of these existing sermons, the 
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..to separate the material according to the individual series of sermons, a clear 
picture is obtained.... . Already before Luther preached the Catechism for the third 
time from November 30 on, he had worked out at least the first main piece, namely 
as a combination of the first two sermon series. He then - presumably as a result of 
the on 22. October 1528 - broke off his work, and when he, strengthened by the 
observations on these visitation journeys in the popular pedagogical conception of 
the catechism instruction, went again to the catechism work, he first preached 
through the Catechism once more in a frequently new catechetical conception, and 
from there he proceeded to complete the Large Catechism by adding to the already 
finished manuscript of the first main section from the older arrangement, additions 
from the catechetical material of the third series of sermons, and still in the course of 
the year 1528 reached about the end of the third main section. Here Luther broke off 
the work, in order to have the Catechism tables printed over these first three main 
pieces around New Year's Day 1529, which later formed the first part of the Small 
Catechism. His further work on the Large Catechism was hindered in 1529 partly by 
the church visitation, partly by his illness (influenza with dizzy spells), which forced 
him to take it easy until May (from January 24 he did not preach at all for several 
weeks). So it was not until the end of March that the text of the Large Catechism was 
finished. So we have the first main piece in the Large Catechism in double conception 
and editing. To be sure, the first commandment in its place is still without any 
influence of the new editing. It was probably already in print when Luther began the 
revision. On the other hand, what the third series of sermons says about the first 
commandment is now found in the Large Catechism at the end of the first main 
section. The difference is this: In the first treatment, trust in God is the fulfillment of 
the commandment, and the fear arising from the appended threat of God is only the 
motive for the fulfillment. In the second revision, the first commandment is fulfilled 
through fear and trust, whereby love is also used as a synonym for trust. In the 
revision, the material of trust in God is shifted to the first article. It is significant that 
the Large Catechism borrows what it says about guarding and keeping in the first 
article from what was said in the first series of sermons on the first commandment. 
In the second commandment the first draft knew only lying as the abuse of God's 
name. Only the revision adds cursing, swearing, conjuring. The doctrine of Sunday 
in the third commandment, of temporal and spiritual authority in the fourth 
commandment, of the marriage state in the sixth commandment, i.e., teachings on 
institutions and orders of divine will, belong to the revisionary layer, while the older 
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In the second layer the third commandment was fulfilled in holy works, the fourth 
commandment was developed on the antithesis against monkish contempt of the 
natural orders, and in the sixth commandment unchastity was combated. The view 
that the fulfillment of the remaining commandments was based on the ‘fearing and 
loving’ of the first commandment is a piece of revision, whereas the older form had 
linked the commandments as we still find in the transitions of the Larger Catechism 
at the beginning of each commandment." The above is the resume of a reserat 
which J. Meyer intends to deliver at the "Theological Summer Course." 
F.B. 

Universal Religion of the "General Protestant Missionary Association". The 
"H. P.-K." reports: From the "World Congress for Religious Progress" (Congress for 
Free Christianity) the "General Protestant Missionary Association" was named with 
special honor. The theology professor D. Otto (Géttingen) lectured on the question: 
"Is a universal religion possible and desirable? If so, how can it be achieved?" and 
he welcomed the fact that even Buddhist circles are now throwing overboard the 
historical ballast of their religion. In the reconciliation of the Christian and Buddhist 
spirits, he said, one must seek the future universal religion. From the abundance of 
phenomena in the positive religions (to which Buddhism and Islam were counted) 
the pure essence of religion could be worked out. The task of the mission was "not 
to go to the foreign fields in the dogmatic sense of narrow-mindedness in order to 
destroy the old, but to be a mission that acknowledges with an open eye the 
peculiarities of the foreign religions in order to reach out the hand for common work 
beyond the separating things, as such was initiated in Japan by the mentioned 
General Protestant Missionary Association in an exemplary way". (This is reported 
in more detail in "Past.-Korr.", No. 18, p. 230.) The present representative of this 
missionary association, Superintendent Schiller from Tokyo, emphasized and 
agreed. He welcomed the growing strength of Japanese Buddhism, emphasized 
that mutual understanding and respect between Christianity and Buddhism were 
being striven for, and hoped that after a necessary inner reform of Buddhism the 
two great religious streams would unite. The paper "Auf der Warte" thinks that this 
association should rather take the name "Association for the Promotion of Modern 
Paganism in East Asia". In any case, these views are in the most fundamental 
opposition to all basic Christian truths and deprive such a "Christian" missionary 
enterprise of the right to exist. - This is rehashed nonsense of the old deism, which 
sought to win the true universal religion by eliminating the specific from all concrete 
religions. This method proceeds from the false presupposition that even the heathen 
religions are real, true religions. F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

de "American Calendar for German Lutherans for the Year 1914." 96 pp. 10 Cts. - No 
German family in our Synod should be able to finish without this calendar, which offers 25 pages 
of practical, Christian reading material in addition to the usual material. 


2. Synodal Report of the Eastern District with a paper by W. Brécker on the subject: "Paul, 
the Apostle JEsu Christi." 16 Cts. 
ce "The Christmas Party on Christmas Eve." With special reference to the mixed school. 


By W. Greve. 24 pp. 5 cts. the dozen 40 cts. the hundred $2.50 and postage. F. B. 


Sang und Klang fiirs Christenhaus. Collected from the treasure of German poetry 
by J. W. Theif.. Illustrated by the collector. 228 pages, gilt edges, covers 
printed in color and stamped in gilt. Concordia Publishing House, St. 


Louis, Moo. §1.00. 
Represented in this in every respect, according to content and form, beautiful volume not 
only German poets, but there are also some noble pearls offered by names from our own midst. 
The book is excellently suited as a gift. F. B. 


Cantional for male choirs. Edited and published by Mr.. Ilse. Cleveland, O. 1913. 
100 pages 412X7, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: 65 cts; the dozen 
§6.00. 

The publisher intended this "Kantional" for use in pastors' and teachers’ conferences, and 
we therefore comply with his wish to present it here. It contains 100 numbers, almost all of the 
chorales of our hymnal, in four-part harmony and selected in such a way that everything that 
moves the heart of a Christian is expressed. The format is convenient and pleasing, the selection 
appropriate, the setting and harmony, as far as we have checked, good, the range not exceeding 
two octaves, the whole collection quite serviceable and recommendable. L. F. 


GrundriB der Evangelischen Dogmatik. By D. Otto Kirn. Fourth edition. Edited by Lic. 
D. Hans PreuB. Published by A. Deichert. Price: M.2.40; hardcover M.3. 

The present fourth edition of this "Grundrisse" of D. Kirn (died August 18, 1911) is edited 
by Lic. D. Hans Preu®B. The presentation is clear, the language pleasing, and in spite of its brevity 
the book (140 pages) reads smoothly and without any particular effort. How far, however, D. 
Kirn, the successor of Luthardt, deviates from the old Lutheran dogmatics, may be exemplified 
by some excerpts. P. 1: "Theology is the effort to understand Christianity scientifically." Pg. 3: 
Dogmatics "has to look back from the dogma to its religious core, the original content of the 
Christian knowledge of faith, in order to make the origin of the dogma understandable from here 
and to gain a standard for its judgment." P. 4: "This method" (of formal Scriptural authority in Old 
Protestant dogmatics) "finds its support in the theory of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
This, however, is a dogmatic postulate which does not do justice to the self-testimony of the 
biblical writers and the nature of their writings." P. 9: "The older dogmatics proceed from the 
view that real religion exists only in Christianity, and judges the application of this name to non- 
Christian phenomena to be improper and abusive. This procedure is justified in so far as it 
expresses the claim of Christianity to be based on the real and perfect revelation of God, and 
therefore to be the highest and final form of religion." P. 25: "Therefore revelation and Scripture 
relate to each other like history and ge-. 
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historiography. Between the two stand the persons who, touched inwardly by the historical events, report on 
them independently." P. 29: "From all this it is evident that we cannot think of the origin of Holy Scripture as 
verbal inspiration." Pg. 39: "The authority of divine revelation has its central historical vehicle in the person of 
Christ, the very .Word of God." Therefore every component of Holy Scripture has a share in authority for our faith 
in the measure in which it makes Christ recognizable as the mediator of salvation to the human desire for 
salvation. From this principle follows not only the limitation of the authority of Scripture to the realm of the truth 
of salvation, but also the graded relation of the Old and New Testaments within the whole of Scripture." Pg. 32: 
"Therefore it is not sufficient for Scriptural proof to show the occurrence of a religious proposition in the biblical 
writings; it must rather be shown that this proposition stands in necessary inner connection with the fundamental 
Christian conviction of the salvation given in Christ." Pg. 36: "The church of pious inwardness (Lutheran) and 
that of moral vigor (Reformed), however, represent two religious individualities on an equal footing on the ground 
of the gospel, which are destined to stimulate and complement each other fruitfully." P. 63: "Since our Christian 
faith does not include in itself any detailed conception of the course of creation, there is room for every scientific 
theory of the origin of the world which really brings God's causality to bear. Our faith, therefore, stands in definite 
opposition only to mechanical evolutionism, which denies the operation of a purposive intelligence, and to the 
Zoological treatment of anthropology, which blurs the distinction between the moral personality and the animal 
stage of life." P. 72 f.: "Only we have no possibility of elevating this conception (of angels) to the certainty and 
distinctness which only the connection with the central Christian experience of salvation guarantees. We cannot, 
therefore, reckon the idea of angels to be the essential content of the revelation of salvation itself, and must 
leave its use to religious tact." P. 77: "But this (early church) conception of the Urstand cannot be united with the 
statements of Scripture, nor with the general conditions of moral life, nor finally with the Christian conception of 
the value of history." P. 82: "We therefore make the right use of Gen. 3, corresponding to the whole biblical 
teaching, when we see in it a typical picture of the way in which sin always arises, and a statement But the guilt 
and evil which it carries with it." P. 85: "The origin of guilt presupposes (1) the possession of moral knowledge, 
and (2) the avoidability of the contradiction against the good, that is, the real possibility of a different, if only 
relatively better, decision of the will. Without the presupposition of freedom in the sense of being able to do 
otherwise, the concept of guilt loses its weight and its sharpness." P. 89: "We must therefore, in harmony with 
the farther-reaching intimations of Scripture (Gen. 3; 1 Cor. 15, 45 ff.), trace the origin of sinful motives in general 
to the originally non-spiritual, therefore sensual and individual-particular nature of man, but guilt-haste sin to the 
free will, which affirms that merely natural direction of life with the consciousness of its inferior value and holds 
it in contradiction to the moral commandment." P. 94: "Therefore the biblical conception of Satan and his evil 
kingdom is to be judged and used as a vivid expression of the awful power, the unified connection, and the 
scope, transcending individual will, of human total sin." Pg 105: "If Christ has acquired salvation for us from the 
way of servant obedience, he must be conceived as the bearer of a truly human self-consciousness, that is, the 
anhypostafia of human nature must be abandoned. But even his relation to the Father is not to be determined 
as abstract God-likeness, but as personal God-unity. The undivided unity which the Chalcedonense demands, 
without attaining it, is not between two natures of the person of Christtz but between the infinite life of God and 
the historical person of Jesus. God's absolute immanence in the man Jesus is the fundamental statement of our 
faith. Jesus, therefore, in appearance is man, in essence the bearer of the divine fullness of life." P. 107 f.: "The 
emergence of a perfectly sinless human life, which is absolutely united with God, cannot be regarded as a 
product of the human species, but as a product of the divine life. 
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but only as the effect of a creative act of God. This religiously necessary thought has found its vivid expression in the 
narrative of the first and third Gospels about the supernatural generation of Christ. But this message belongs to a 
comparatively late stratum of early Christian tradition, and in its content it offers no sufficient guarantee of the constan 
life-connection of Christ with God, which is essential to our faith." p. 108: "The miracles performed by Jesus do not 
spring from a divine omnipotence proper to Him in and of themselves; they are rather given to Him to perform by the 
Father for His authentication." Pg 116: "God, therefore, is not the object but the subject of the atonement." Kirn also 
does not teach the vicarious penal suffering of Christ. Pg 119: "We have to seek a reconciliation of their apparen 
contradiction by tracing the awakening of faith back to God's effective calling, and by leaving to human freedom only 
the latitude to hold fast or to surrender what God has wrought. The freedom of our will is not a creative faculty; itis the 
freedom of following or not following." Pg. 126: "We cannot, therefore, base our religious certainty of the lawfulness and 
value of the two sacraments on the wording of a formal deed of endowment, but in the last resort only on the interna 
conformity of these acts to God's will of grace revealed in Christ and testified in its totality by the Gospel." Pg. 128: 
"Baptism as infant baptism lays the foundation of a new life as a divine calling to salvation good; actual rebirth, which 
can only be thought of as a process in conscious life, comes only through the penitent and believing acceptance of the 
divine call of grace." P. 129: "The objectivity of the sacrament (Lord's Supper) does not depend on the actual (more 
precisely synecdochic) interpretation of the words of institution advocated by Luther, which always remains artificial and 
at any rate fails in comparison with the Pauline version of the words of the cup: this cup is the new covenant in my 
blood (1 Cor. 11:25). Rather, it is based on the Lord's promise of grace to meet His disciples in this act, and in its 
consummation to present to them the healing powers of His body and blood given in death." P. 136: "On the other hand, 
from the doctrine of Christ's descensus ad inferos, we may gather the idea that there is an otherworldly offer of 
salvation to those who, during their earthly life, have not been able to make up their minds in regard to the evangelical - 
message of salvation." "But the idea of a judicial destruction of those who finally resist has at least equal right with the 
other, that they are perpetually preserved by God to eternal torment." Of the Lutheran doctrine V. Kirn hereafter leaves 
little enough. If, however, one considers that Kirn theologizes in a pronounced manner, not from Scripture, but from his 
own consciousness, one must wonder that more of Christian doctrine has not fallen with him. F.B. 


The Firm Fortress of our Christian Faith, for the Orientation and Strengthening of Challenged 
Christians, by D. P. Bard. Published by Fr. Bahn, Schwerin in Mecklenburg. M.50. 
The author wants to serve with this book the religious education in the upper classes of grammar schools, 
secondary schools and higher schools for girls as well as all educated Christians. For this purpose, this doctrine of faith 
is suitable primarily because of its apologetic character. Apologetics is also conducted here in the right way, for it does 
not want to justify the Christian teachings before the forum of reason and modern science, but only to remove the stones 
that unbelief throws in the way of Christianity. Thus, e. g., p. 12: "If, for instance, 1. Paul, in his epistles, which even the 
most extreme criticism has acknowledged to be genuine, emphatically testifies to the essential evangelical facts, 
especially to the resurrection of the Lord and his repeated appearances before more than 500 faultless witnesses, even 
to himself (1 Cor. 15); if 2. In the writings of the disciples of the apostles (Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp 
of Smyrna) reference is made literally or factually to the New Testament writings; when 3. the list of New Testament 
writings found by the Italian Muratori (from the middle of the 2nd century) sets forth almost all the canonical writings; 
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when 4. also the heretics refer to them as genuine for their heresy quite without objection; when 5. the Gnostic 
Marcion, living around 140, demonstrably knew all four Gospels and ten Pauline epistles, and 6. the 
simultaneous apologist Tatian already composed a Gospel harmony out of the four Gospels; when 7. the great 
church teachers of the 2nd and 3rd centuries (Irenaeus, Clement, Tertullian) certainly testify to their authenticity; 
when 8. so excellent a critic as Origen (t 254) calls the Gospels the most incontrovertible thing in the Church of 
God; when 9. such astute and unsuspicious critics as A. Harnack (Chronology of Ancient Christian Literature, 
pp. 7. 237 [1897]), even the socialist writer Maurenbrecher, find themselves compelled to confess, in contrast 
to the negative result of earlier crtics, that the unbiased scientific evidence shows the authenticity of almost all 
the New Testament writings: so a conscientious historian will not doubt the authenticity and credibility of the 
evangelical histories, especially in view of the character of the integrity of their authors, the striking difference 
between them and, say, the writings of the apostles’ disciples, the absolute untraceability of their contents (how 
little did the image of the Lord correspond to the mesfia ideal of Israel at that time!) we must not doubt." P. 18: 
"The ‘infallibility of the Pope,’ proclaimed by Rome as the supreme decision-making authority in matters of faith, 
is not already proved by his own assurance, nor by the assurance of his indispensability, nor by the passages 
of Scripture which have been exuded (mostly Luk. 22, 32; Matth. 16, 18 f.), finds its refutation, not indeed in the 
assertion of its impossibility-even the evangelical Church is founded on the conviction of the infallibility of the 
prophets and apostles-but, 1. in the complete arbitrariness of this claim, 2. in the glaring contradiction that the 
Roman Church grants and denies infallibility in one breath to the Council which declares infallibility, 3. in the 
undeniable dissonance between the two, 3. in the fact that the Roman Church does not deny the infallibility of 
the prophets and apostles, 4. in the fact that the Roman Church does not deny the infallibility of the prophets 
and apostles. In the undeniable dissonance of magisterial papal declarations (Pope Liberius declares himself 
successively for Athanasius and the Semiarians; Zofimus declares a Pelagian writing of Cdlestius to be correct, 
after his predecessor Innocent had condemned Pelagianism; Honorius is condemned by the Council of 
Constantinople for his monotheletism, and this is confirmed by his successor Leo Il. Nicholas |. uses the 
pseudoifidoric decretals as genuine ones; Sixtus V. threatens with excommunication any one who changes the 
authentic edition of the Vulgate which he has organized, and Gregory XIV. organizes an altered authentic 
edition, etc.), 4. in the open contradiction of many Roman doctrines with clear Scriptural testimony (Mass, 
justification, service of saints and Mary, immaculate conception of Mary, indulgences, purgatory, etc.), fully 5. in 
the inability of Roman Church doctrine to convey the full assurance of salvation, which experientially is only the 
result of exclusive trust in the grace of God in Christ testified and offered in the Gospel (Luther's experience)." 
Among the expositions we have to make are the following. On page 60 we read, "It" (the generality of God's 
eternal will of love) "rather compels us to seek the some cause of salvation in God's mercy, the some cause of 
salvation's failure in man's refusal to accept salvation. The explanatory cause of the fact that some accept 
salvation, and others spurn it, will lie, in the natural man's incapacity to accept salvation, in the use or non-use 
of the freedom of choice granted to all by God by means of the calling Word." The truth of the first proposition 
is here cancelled by the second synergistic proposition. From the following page we read: "Zwingli and Calvin 
taught predestination in the interest of the philosophical axiom of God's sole causation; Augustin, Luther, and 
Melanchthon, as a seemingly indispensable consequence of experiential total depravity of the natural man and 
of the consciousness of owing the obtaining of salvation to God alone; but the latter two gradually corrected 
themselves by obedient submission to the certain testimony of Scripture to the universality of God's will of love 
and the objectivity of the means of grace, and with them our Confessions testify to both, with constant emphasis 
on the incomprehensibility of the problem." This sentence also contains what is historically false and logically 
contradictory. Melanchthon, however, corrected his original doctrine by assuming an aliqua causa 
discriminis in homine, Luther 
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but has stuck to his doctrine de servo arbitrio, and the Formula of Concord has followed him- 
therein. And as regards logical contradiction, the doctrine of freedom of choice, or causa 
discriminis in homine, is not compatible with the "constant emphasis on the incomprehensibility 
of the problem" on the part of our Confessions, rightly pointed out by Bard. Nor do the remarks 
(p. 78) on the Antichrist agree with either Scripture or Lutheran symbols. Accompanying the 
book are four appendices, the first of which offers a chronological table of church history, the 
second the general creeds and the Augsburg Confession, the third a Lutheran form of dew, 
confirmation, and marriage, the fourth the Christian church year and a Lutheran order of 
worship. F.B. 


D. Joh. Alb. Bengel. A scholarly picture from the time of Pietism by Fr. Nolte. 
Published by C. Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. 
M. 2.40; born M. 3. 


The scholarly image of the famous theologian from Wirttemberg offered here is essentially 
based on the history of his writings, among which the following stand out in particular: 1. 
Bengel's text-critical works on the New Testament together with the critical edition of the same, 
whose text Dr. E. Nestle also describes as "acknowledged as excellent" (out of 129 readings 
accepted by Bengel, only 20 are not generally accepted today, and out of 119 recommended 
by Bengel, 83 are approved today); 2. Bengel's "Gnomon," which has gone through more than 
twelve editions and has been translated not only into German, but also into English; 3. Bengel's 
interpretation of the Revelation of John and other apocalyptic writings, which, however, are to 
be called completely erroneous, especially in their chiliastic calculations. Bengel, for instance, 
believed that he could with certainty designate the year 1836 as the beginning of the Millennium. 
On p. 70 we read: "The millennial kingdom is at hand. The angel of the Apocalypse (chap. 14, 
6) with the everlasting Gospel is to him fBengelj Joh. Arndt (d. 1621) or his Pietistic school; the 
angel who announces Babylon's fall (chap. 18) is Spener (d. 1705) or his school. In 1836 the 
HErr Himself will reappear, and Satan will be bound a thousand years until 2836, then a 'little 
time' (ch. 20, 3. 4) 111-1/9 years will be loosed, while at the same time the saints will reign in 
heaven a thousand years, so that in 3836 the end of the world and judgment will occur." Nolte's 
writing breaks down into the following sections: "1. Bengel's youth and development; his 
theological studies and his study trip to Halle. 2. Bengel as monastery preceptor in Denkendorf 
and his literary activity there: the edition of the Greek New Testament, Harmony of the 
Evangelists and Declared Revelation of John. 3 Bengel as provost in Herbrechtingen: the more 
distant apocalyptic-chronological works, the -Gnomon' to the New Testament and the German 
translation of the New Testament. 4 His evaluation of Zinzendorf and the Brethren. 5. Bengel 
as prelate and consistorial councilor in Stuttgart, honors and recognitions, characteristics of his 
inner life, his family life, and his death." As an appendix, several of Bengel's songs are included. 
In the preface, Nolte expatiates on Pietism in Halle and Wurttemberg, although - as elsewhere 
- the assessment is not always an accurate one. F. B. 


Besreit by Luther. A tale from the time of the Reformation. By Prof. Wm. Schmidt. 
Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. $1.00. 


Although a vast number of stories in which Luther and the Reformation play a more or less 
prominent role have been on the market for years, each new book of this kind arouses new 
interest. Luther and the Reformation is evidently a subject that is always current and will not 
become obsolete until doomsday. And whoever, as is to a great extent the case with the author 
of the present book, knows how to interweave his narrative with the heroic figures and events 
in the history of the Reformation, can always count on eager and grateful readers. The book is 
available from Concordia Publishing House. F.B. 
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La Paloma. A story of pleasure and sorrow from the camps of the Indians and 
Mexicans in the west of North America by Gustav Harders. With 
illustrations. Published by the Rough House Agency, Hamburg. M1.00. 

That Missionary Harders knows how to tell a lively and exciting story was shown by his 

"Jaalahn". Also the present story, which the subtitle sufficiently characterizes, captivates the 

reader until the end. A rare merit of Harders' stories is that against them there are no violations 

of the Christian doctrine of faith and morals. F.B. 


Johannes Herrmann's publishing house has sent us the following "Lutherhefte": 


ly On Christian Stewardship: How one ought to keep Christian, to acquire and keep good 
in time, (D. Luther's Interpretation of the 127th Psalm, to the Christians at Riga in Livonia, 1524.) 
2. The 95 theses of 1517: disputation explaining the power of indulgences. 

3. An Example of True Charity: Sermon preached on the Feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary by Luther shortly before his death, 1546. 

4. Luther's last sermon, preached on 14 February 1546, especially against the "wisdom 
of the nose" of reason. 

5. Comfort for the Challenged Sick: D. Martin Luther's comforting instruction on how to 
counter the pusillanimity and other temptations of the devil in weakness of the body. 1534. 

6. Comfort at Graves: Various sayings of Luther for those mourning at the coffins and 


graves of their loved ones. - Each number 5 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing 
House. Mass distribution of these Luther booklets would be an excellent preparation for 1917. 
F.B. 


The bookshop of the Berlin Missionary Society, Berlin No. 43, has sent us: 


t. "Water of life in arid land." Experiences from the mission field in Transvaal. With 
pictures. 50 Pf. 

2. "In the Court of the Buffalo." Accounts of the Life of an African Princely Family in the 
Transvaal. With nine pen and ink drawings. Ick. 1. 

3. "From Africa's dreamy mountains." New Fables and Fairy Tales. With pen and ink 
drawings. 50 Pf. 

4. "The Son of the Desert." Narrative from the wood-bush mountains of Transvaal. With 
pen and ink drawings, M. 1. 

5. "What the African grandfather tells his grandchildren." Fables and Fairy Tales from the 


Northern Transvaal. With Pictures, M. 1.50. - All these writings are written by "Missionary C. 
Hoffman" at Kratzenstein, North Transvaal; the illustrations are also by him. They give a lively 
view of the heathen conditions among the natives there, as well as of the work of the Berlin 
Evangelical Missionary Society. F. B. 


The publishing house of the Mission Shop in Hermannsburg has sent us: 

als "Luther Calendar for the Year 1914." Tear-off calendar with biblical reflections and 
Luther's words. Published in connection with other clergymen by P. Jastram in Echem. With 
back cover after the original, depicting Martin Luther by Rudolf Schafer. 16th volume. 75 Pf. 


us "Hermannsburg Folk Calendar for the Year 1914." With art supplement: "The Evening 
Bell" by Th. Schiiz. 27th year. 14 quarto sheets. 50 Pf. 
3. "Hermannsburg Missionary Calendar for the Year 1914." 12th ed. 64 pp. octavo. 20 Pf. 


- These calendars usually offer excellent... 
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The third is especially intended to awaken interest in the mission and to keep it alive. This is not 
to say, of course, that it is always correct; compare, for example, the application from page 38 
of the "Volkskalender". 

F.B. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has sent to us: 

1. "Dogmatik" by A. Hénecke. 16th delivery. 40 Cts. - This booklet treats (pp. 241-312) 
of the following loci: 1. Of the Resurrection (continued); 2. The Last Judgment; 3. Of Eternal 
Damnation. 
2: "Saved, and other stories of JEsu's kingdom." By Carl MantheyZorn. With original pen 
and ink drawings by Otto Lidecke. 256 pp. 80 Cts. - This tastefully bound book provides uplifting 
and entertaining reading for Lutheran family circles, youth associations, etc. 


3. "Gloria in Excelsis Deo." Children's Service after an old Christmas Liturgy from the 
Nachlatz of P. Ph. Kohler. 5 cts. the dozen 55 cts. the hundred H4.25. 
4. "La Paloma." A Story of Pleasure and Sorrow from the Camps of the Indians and 


Mexicans in the West of North America by G. Harders. $1.00. - This narrative is already 
appraised above. Orders will be accepted from Concordia Publishing House. _ F. B. 


FAITH AND DUTY. Sermons on Free Texts. With Reference to the 
Church- Year, By the Rev. L. Buchheimer. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 


Mo. $1.25. 

A number of these sermons we have read. In the development of thought they are natural 
and clear, in the presentation fluent and pleasing, in the diction (though not without some 
unevenness) noble and idiomatic, in the illustration rich in color and in the application gripping, 
captivating. As far as the content is concerned, the thoroughness in the presentation of doctrine 
takes a back seat, and the Gospel in particular does not receive the prominence it deserves in 
any such collection of sermons. The predominant thing in our sermons must always be and 
remain the good news of Christ, which is not presupposed, but proclaimed and always wants to 
be preached and proclaimed anew from every rooftop. F. B. 


WHY SHOULD A LUTHERAN NOT JOIN ANY SECTARIAN 
CHURCH? Answered by Rev. V. W. Richter. Svedok Publishing House, 


Streator, Ill. 50 cts. 

In form and content, this book offers approximately the same in English as GroBe's 
"Unterscheidungslehren" in German, except that GroBe treats in particular the differences within 
the Lutheran synods in greater detail and more thoroughly. Without going into the unsatisfied 
desiderata of Richter's book, we will only state here that it fulfills its purpose. From the book, 
every Lutheran can sufficiently convince himself why he may not, with a clear conscience, leave 
his Lutheran church in order to join another church fellowship or a non-faithful Lutheran synod. 
The book is available from Concordia Publishing House. 

F.B. 


THE SONG OF THE ROSE. By Hillis Grane. From the Swedish by A. 


W. Kjellstrand. Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. $1.25. 

This exciting story is religiously oriented throughout. However, it glorifies the revival 
movement in Sweden, in which the author makes sin and grace resonate as the keynote, 
admittedly not entirely without unhealthy overtones. F. B. 
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Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


"To make breaches in the working sphere of Missouri,” "to displace Missouri," is part 
of the work program of the Rio Grande Synod in Brazil. In the last synodal report of the Rio 
Grandenser it can be read in a report from the southern district: "The way from the colony to the 
city (Pelotas) Missouri has drawn into its sphere of work. Against this, however, the work of the 
Synod has been opposed. . . . By establishing a preaching station in the direction of Pelotas, the 
pastor of Arrow do Padre has succeeded in making a breach in Missouri's sphere of labor." The 
diaspora pastor reports, "We may point out the successes of our synod in Erechim, Erebango, 
Rio do Peixe, Parada Gauer, Paiol Grande, and Rio Ligeiro. From the above-mentioned 
congregations Missouri is wholly, or almost wholly, ousted." In the "Ev.-Luth. Kirchenblatt," 
published by our Brazilian District, these boasts are examined as to their truth. It is stated there, 
in reference to the exploit at Pelotas, that this preaching station of the Riograndean is three- 
quarters of an hour's ride from our people, "and these our people are a family with one child"! 
This is how it is with the "ousting" of our missionaries from the area of Erechim: In Erebango, 
one of the mentioned stations of this area, however, a Riograndenser pastor got hold of the 
congregation by using the formation of an interdenominational school association as a bait. In 
the village of Erechim, on the other hand, we have a congregation of 30 voting members, a 
student population of 30 to 40 in the community, and a beautiful new church. With regard to the 
other stations in the Erechim area, our missionary (Fr. A. Heine) also reports details which, 
however, reveal an "unscrupulous mendacity" in the report of the Riograndenser to his synod. 
Elsewhere in this synodal report complaint is made of the use of treacherous, unjust means on 
the part of the Missourian missionaries. The congregation of New Paris had been divided by the 
Missourians. The "Church Gazette" proves that this congregation was already divided when a 
portion of it approached our pastors for service, who only after repeated urgings complied with 
this request. A number of similar cases are illuminated. The "Kirchenblatt" remarks: "It is nothing 
new to us that our Synod has often been reviled and reviled in public newspapers by individual 
members of the Synod of Riogranden by spiteful articles, but how it could happen that one did 
not hesitate to mislead an entire Synod in official reports about the work of others is a monstrosity 
that remains incomprehensible." By the way, it is not only our missionaries who complain of the 
unscrupulous practices employed by the Riograndens to usurp congregations in the territories 
of other Lutheran Synods. The Lutheran Synod of Santa Catharina also complains in its 
"congregational bulletin" of the false, deceptive reporting of their Uniate opponents in their 
synodal territory. G. 
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The lowa Synod, at its meeting this year at Oshkosh, Wis, adopted the following 
propositions presented by Prof. G. Fritschel: "In view of the fact, 1. that the division of the 
Lutheran Church in America is certainly not pleasing to God, and prevents our church from fully 
fulfilling the task assigned to it by God; 2. that at the present time there is again a stronger 
longing and desire for unity; 3. that the approaching Reformation anniversary offers an 
opportunity to make a renewed attempt to eliminate the division, be it resolved: 1. That the lowa 
Synod again expresses its willingness to do all in its power to bring about a godly unity; 2. That 
it recommends the organization of well-prepared intersynodal conferences in various districts 
of our territory, and creates a committee to be appointed by the General Presidency to 
undertake the possible preliminary work for this purpose; 3. That it is also prepared to negotiate 
officially with the representatives of other Lutheran synods for the purpose of reaching an 
understanding; 4. That we consider it essential that the possible negotiations first aim at 
establishing the actual and real status controversiae with mutual agreement and only then 
approach the negotiations on the differences themselves; 5. That the General Presidency be 
hereby instructed to communicate these decisions to other bodies of the Synod and to carry on 
the matter; 6. That, for possible negotiations, well-considered preparations be made on all 
sides, concerning the subject, course, and manner of the negotiations, in order to avoid 
haphazard and confusing negotiations; 7. That, in the event of such negotiations taking place, 
a general church prayer be recommended throughout the Synod, imploring God's help." - The 
introductory sentences of this recommendation are not entirely faultless in their wording. That 
the disunion of the Lutheran Church in America is not pleasing to God is a sentence which, thus 
delivered without qualification, must give the impression that the Lutheran Church in our country 
as a whole must recognize a guilt in the existing disunion. If we look at it more closely, it is not 
really this division as such, but the cause of the division, namely, the adherence to error, which 
must arouse divine displeasure. As for the forthcoming celebration of the Reformation 
anniversary, we fail to understand how anyone can find in it an "opportunity" for attempts to 
eliminate division. What, after all, has a secular celebration to do with dealing with doctrinal 
differences? The date of 1917 can have no significance except as a sentimental reason, and 
with such motivation the commencement of objective negotiations is not served. Quite rightly, 
in these sentences, the factual treatment, especially the ascertainment of the status 
controversiae, is called the first condition for the success of new intersynodal negotiations. It 
would be good if the Synod, from which these sentences emanate, were once made acquainted 
with the determination of the "actual and real status controversiae", as it is brought from our 
side in D. Pieper's "Zur Einigung". For this purpose it would be necessary, for instance, to call 
attention to this book in iowash papers in such a way as not to deter from the outset a study of 
it, namely, by creating the impression that here again we are dealing with a new proof of the 
"Calvinism" of the 
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Missouri Synod. In order not to contradict its own recommendation, it would therefore be 
necessary for the lowa Synod to study this paper once and then to decide whether the 
presentation of the points of difference is accepted as correct. Then, as recommended in the 
lowasentences, we could proceed to the negotiations on the basis thus gained. Anyone who 
reads D. Pieper's book without looking through the glasses used by iowash reviewers last 
summer will not need to study until 1917 before he sees quite clearly what the underlying 
difference consists in. But if one simply pushes aside a book in which from our side is 
commanded just that which is demanded in that resolution of the lowa Synod as the first step 
toward fruitful negotiation, one thereby indicates that one has made a certain selection among 
the "other Synod bodies" with which to act in the spirit of that recommendation. G. 

A rare anniversary was celebrated on September 30 by Prof. Dr. F. W. A. Notz, who was 
most recently a professor at Northwestern College in Watertown and has been living in 
retirement for about a year. Fifty years ago he was graduated as Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Tubingen. On this occasion he received from the said University a hearty 
congratulation and notice that a renewed doctoral diploma would be sent to him. G. 

Even before the unification of the Forenede Kirke, the Norwegian Synod and the Hauges 
Synod into one church body has been achieved, the work of unification is being carried out 
inexorably through joint undertakings, both unofficial and official. In central China, near Hankow, 
the Forenede Kirke and Hauges Synod, together with the missionary societies among the Finns 
and in Norway, have built a joint theological seminary. The imposing building was to be 
inaugurated on October 19 this year. The new mission field of the Norwegian Synod in China is 
so situated that in the event of an organic union of the synods, the work can be carried on jointly 
at once. - In Portland, Oregon, the Forenede Kirke and the Norwegian Synod are jointly engaged 
in city mission work. The St. Stephen's Association, which leads the cause and has already built 
a hospice, is endorsed by President Dahl (For. K.) and by President Stub. - In Chicago 
congregations of the Forenede Kirke and Hauges Synod have established a mission hotel. - Of 
the English hymnal, which the three synods have jointly published, 30,000 copies have now 
been sold after barely two years. - A Norwegian pastors’ calendar is to be published at 
Christmas, in which all the pastors of all the Norwegian synods are to be represented with a 
portrait and curriculum vitae. - On this year's Reformation Day, the congregations of the three 
synods in Minneapolis held a joint celebration in the large auditorium in Minneapolis. Hymns 
were performed by a choir composed of the student choirs of the three theological institutions, 
and speeches were delivered by Fr. Meland (Hauges Synod), D. Roseland (Forenede Kirke), 
and D. Stub. - For the merger of Columbia College of the 
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Forenede Kirke and the Norwegian Synod's Pacific Academy in Parkland, Wash. have begun 
preliminary steps. - The Wittenberg Academy, operated for years by congregations of the 
Norwegian Synod and the Missouri Synod at Wittenberg, Wis. has been received. G. 


Negotiations are underway between Southern Presbyterians and the United 
Presbyterian Church aimed at organic union. The main difference between the two church 
bodies is the position of the Southern Presbyterians on the use of extra-biblical hymns in public 
worship. While the United Presbyterian Church tenaciously holds to the exclusive use of the 
Psalter, the 8outboru Oburob permits the use of chorales and "gospel songs." In the Uniting 
Theses, the United Church wants to be satisfied with this statement: "We believe the Psalter is 
an inspired manual of praise, and that the Spirit of God indicated these songs to be used. We 
strongly recommend that our congregations follow the direction of the Spirit of God, but in 
the matter of singing our congregations shall have the same liberty that they now enjoy." This 
is not at all sufficient for the United Presbyterians, if one may judge from the manifestations in 
their journals. To them it is an "absolute disregard of the clearly recognized direction of the 
Holy Spirit." But in the United Presbyterian Church they fear even greater mischief from another 
difference. It is also the lodge question. While in the Southern as well as in the Northern Church 
the lodge question has been overcome and the rule against admitting lodge members is a dead 
letter, the United Church still testifies against secret societies, even if the practice among its 
congregations is not brilliant. Their confession, writes a pastor in the United Presbyterian, "lifts 
up before the world a mighty protest against all Christ-ignoring, Christ-rejecting, oath-bound 
secret orders. True, through the unfaithfulness of some pastors and sessions, the practice of 
our Church in some sections violates our testimony; and secretism, having gotten within, is 
using its utmost endeavor to haul down our flag. But the United Presbyterian Church is not 
ready yet to haul down her flag to meet the approval of those who have traduced her 
testimony!" The position on the inspiration of Scripture revealed in the Union Theses also gives 
the people of the United Church pause for thought. On this a pastor of that church remarks: 
"We note that there is a decided weakening on the subject of the inspiration of the Bible. The 
suggested basis makes no declaration for the 'plenary,' or 'verbal,' inspiration of the Bible. 
This doubtless is a concession to that body with which union is pending. In this day, when 
the whole trend of modern religion is to emphasize the importance of man, and to elevate to 
the level of divinity the human intellect, there is a profound reason why the Church of Christ 
shall in no sense weaken, but rather emphasize anew, and, if possible, with greater force, the 
‘verbal inspiration’ of the Scripture." On the other hand, the United Church develops a 
significant weakness in regard to the doctrine of the place of women in the church and in its 
views of church and state. The Southern Presbyterians teach, "To teach and exhort, or to lead 
in prayer in public and promiscuous assemblies, is clearly forbidden to women in the Holy 
Oracles." 
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The Southern Confession, however, does not accept this. On the separation of church and state, 
the Southern Confession thus declares: "Synods and councils are to handle or conclude 
nothing but that which is ecclesiastical, and are not to intermeddle with civil affairs.' 
Interpreting this with rigid literalness, the Church excludes from its courts all discussions of 
political questions, and refuses alliance with any organizations that aim merely at social or 
political reform." We can find no fault with the position. The United Church, however, pays 
homage to the opposite view, making it the duty of the State "to administer the government 
according to the revealed principles of Christianity," and requiring the Church to watch over 
the execution of that principle. This is the true Reformed misrecognition of the God-ordained 
relationship of the Church to the State. But how the New York Independent can assert that the 
separation between the United and Southern Presbyterians is based on the question of church 
singing as the only difference, we do not quite understand. We would rather agree with the 
judgment so far expressed in the journals of both bodies, namely, that for the present, 
notwithstanding nominal unity in the Confession, no union is probably yet to be thought of. 
G. 

In the United Presbyterian Church there is still the rule that only the Psalter, 
which has been put into more or less graceful rhyme, may be sung by the congregation in the 
services. One does not object to solo recitals and choral pieces based on extra-biblical texts; 
but paragraph XVIII of the "Testimony" still applies to congregational singing, which thus reads, 
"In singing God's praise, these songs," namely, the Psalter in metrical form, "should be 
employed to the exclusion of the devotional compositions of uninspired men." The sentence 
is founded on the old Reformed rule that in public worship everything was forbidden which God 
had not expressly commanded. But the tendency toward more liturgical training of worship, 
which has been generally prominent in the Reformed churches for some years past, is now 
making itself felt even in strictly Presbyterian circles. One tries, without dropping the theory, to 
pave the way for the use of chorales or spiritual songs of extra-biblical wording. In the United 
Presbyterian, a Rev. E. R. Davidson laments the circumstance that under the existing rule a 
great treasure of church melodies, some of them the work of great tone poets, can find no use 
in public worship. But the author of the article raises the question: Is it really the case that that 
XVIII. Is it really the case that Article XVIII of Testimony restricts church singing to metrical 
versions of Scripture passages, especially the Psalter? The article refers only to "singing God's 
praise". But not every hymn is a praise of God; many can also be regarded as proclamations of 
the message of salvation, and thus do not fall under that rule! Many had indeed come to faith 
by listening to such spiritual songs, and from this one could conclude that the Holy Spirit had 
approved the use of such songs, as once Apost. 15 Paul had concluded from the outpouring of 
the Spirit on the converted Gentiles that the commandment of circumcision did not apply to them. 
Therefore the singing of hymns should be counted among the parts of the divine service, by 
which 
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The church was not really "singing God's praise," but rather singing along with the reading of 
the Scriptures and the sermon as part of the edifying part of the service. Such congregational 
singing was not really "singing God's praise," but was to be counted with the reading of the 
Scriptures and the sermon as part of the edifying part of the service. Of the "trasb" sung in some 
churches which have not contented themselves with the Psalter, he has no fear; for "there is 
one great Church in this land that is a hymn-singing Church, and yet is not troubled by 
finding trashy songs in its hymnal. I refer to the Protestant Episcopal Church." Of the hymn- 
singing of the Lutheran Church, then, this Presbyterian knows nothing. And of Christian liberty, 
too, he has only elementary notions, or he would not need to indulge in such sophistries in 
regard to the purpose of church-singing, in order to get away from the man-feeling of the XVIIIth 
Article of the "Testimony. Article of the "Testimony." G. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church held its General Assembly in the city of New York 
from the 7th to the 25th of October. The meetings of bishops and delegates (the latter consisting 
of clergy and laity) are held separately among the Episcopalians, but communal sessions are 
required for some decisions, and at this year's General Assembly they were held in St. John's 
Cathedral, the still-unfinished seven-million-dollar building. More than 100 bishops marched in 
procession to the cathedral for the opening service. In the opening sermon, Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts addressed the importance of religious education. He found the zeal of Catholics 
for their parochial schools commendable - he seemed to know nothing of Lutheran schools. But 
he saw the solution to the problem in "home training." It soon became apparent at the meetings 
that the High Church (i.e., Romanizing) and Low Church parties were fairly equally 
represented. Thus the question whether the name of the Episcopal Church should be changed 
to "American Catholic Church" was carefully skirted. A resolution was passed in the House of 
Delegates to the effect that no changes could be made in the Prayer Book except by a two- 
thirds majority. This made the change of name impossible for this session, for the change of 
name on the title page of the Prayer Book would have passed only by a very narrow majority. 
A recommendation that would have given the College of Bishops the powers of a court of justice 
over doctrine fell through; "heresy hunting" was feared. Why, is not quite comprehensible. 
Judging from the statements of a number of bishops, the consecrated college itself is in great 
need of doctrinal supervision and could not condemn anyone without becoming horribly 
stultified. Quite fundamental views were put forward without a word of rebuke. One conference 
asked for the deletion of the filioque in the Confession. No excitement. It was argued in favor 
of the name change that the name "Protestant Episcopal Church" sounded too sectarian for a 
communion which, like the Episcopal Church, was distinguished by more than tolerance, by a 
"deliberate, glad inclusion of views and apprehension of the common Truth which are widely 
dissimilarr." "Protestant" also reminds too much of theological controversy. 
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In another connection it was emphasized that the church is not to judge doctrine at all, but rather 
to guard the freedom of the general Christian confession! A Church which listens to such views 
without any objection from any quarter would, however, only be consistent if it removed the word 
"Protestant" from its name. In doing so, it considers itself "The Church" par excellence, since it 
has preserved the historic episcopate! 
Among the other Protestant churches, only the Swedish Lutherans are sympathetic to her, for 
they have retained the episcopate from pre-Reformation! They have preserved the episcopate 
from pre-Reformation times, and thus have the reputation of still having the true, apostolic office 
among themselves! The Swedish Lutherans, fortunately, are sensible enough to value their 
historic episcopate as an interesting antique, and not a tusker. They also let the Episcopalians 
run off quite cold when ecclesiastical union was proposed to them from that side. At the 
convention in New York this very flaunting of the episcopal dignity reappeared in an almost 
ludicrous manner. The flirtation with Rome was also continued at this convention. The following 
greeting was sent to the Roman Missionary Congress, which was just in session in Boston: "To 
His Eminence, William Cardinal O'Connell, Roman Catholic Missionary Congress, Boston. 
The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church sends greetings, and asks the 
guidance of God the Holy Ghost on your efforts to spread the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ..." To this Cardinal O'Connell replied very diplomatically: "I am deeply touched by the 
cordial message of the General Convention, and beg to express my heartfelt desire for the 
speedy union of all God's Church under the universal rule of our Lord Jesus Christ." That one 
does not take it very seriously with the Episcopalians on the Roman side is evident from the 
extremely throwaway remarks with which one commemorated the convention in New York in 
Catholic newspapers. The New World (Chicago), for example, sneered that in a two-week 
session resolutions were finally passed against indecent dress and dancing, and that at the end 
of the Convention they still did not know their own name! G. 
Cardinal Gibbons recently assured a number of reporters in the secular press that he 
would fteudely "sacrifice" the remaining years of his life to bring about the unification of all the 
churches of America under one head. He thinks the matter quite simple. "The first essential 
demand," he said, "is the recognition of the infallible Pope, who, as the successor of St. Peter, is 
the divinely ordained head of Christendom. ... Once the proper position of the Pope is recognized, 
| do not believe that the other disputed doctrines offer so great an obstacle as is commonly 
imagined." The "Christian Messenger" advises Sr. Excellency to "sacrifice’ the few years which 
may yet be given him to a cause from which some success may reasonably be expected." G. 
In the deposition of Governor Sulzer of New York there is probably more to be seen 
than the settling of a purely political feud. Sulzer is a Presbyterian and a Mason. His bitter enemy, 
Charles Murphy, head of corrupt Tammany Hall, is a bigoted Catholic, and is undoubtedly in the 
service of Cardinal Farley. The "Evangelical Times- 
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The "Scriptures" vouch for the Cardinal's relationship with the Tammany boss: "It is said that 
Cardinal Farley instructed every bishop in the State of New York to see that all the men whom 
Murphy names get the Catholic votes in their districts. Albany, Troy, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Binghamton, Poughkeepsie and Brooklyn - in each of these cities the Democrats 
have a Catholic for chief leader. While 81 percent of Greater New York's taxis are paid for by 
Protestants, 84 percent of its police officers are Irish Catholics. Of the criminals in Sing Sing and 
Auburn, New York's state prisons, 83 percent are Catholics. All four police inspectors in New 
York found guilty of 'grafts' (fraud) and sentenced to prison terms are Catholics. Of the fourteen 
criminals awaiting death, thirteen belong to the Roman Church, and now Murphy, by removing 
Governor Sulzer, seeks also to consolidate his rule over the whole State of New York. It was by 
his order that this investigation was ordered. Catholics and corrupt politicians are the chief 
operators of it. Dishonest Protestants, who give themselves a Pharisaic air, whom the devil 
scorns, and at whom Rome sneers - for they have nothing to fear from them - clamor when the 
misdeeds of the Roman hierarchy are exposed, and sanctimoniously rebuke the critics. Their 
tame criticism of Roman impiety accomplishes nothing; men of conviction respect them not, and 
Rome fears them not." In fact, Martin J. Glynn, Sulzer's successor, is a Catholic. And of Murphy, 
the noted Jesuit John J. Wynne said in an interview, "Charles Francis Murphy, the head of 
Tammany Hall, a man of extreme ability and an adept at keeping his own counsel, is a devout 
Catholic, and with rare exceptions the leaders of this organization are the same." (Catholic 
Herald, September 7.) G. 

Representatives of a number of anti-Catholic associations and newspapers held a 
meeting in Chicago, August 12 and 13, at which a union of corporations and individuals was 
adopted, the platform of which states the purpose of this organization in the following sentences: 
"1. We demand complete separation of church and state, as assured to us by the Constitution of 
the United States. 2. The public schools are essential to the security of the State. They should 
be free from all ecclesiastical influence or supervision, and persons not loyal to the government 
or the public schools should be strictly excluded from the ranks of teachers. 3. freedom of speech 
and freedom of press should be maintained unabated. 4. public property or public funds shall not 
be used to further the purposes of individual churches. 5. there shall be complete religious 
toleration under the American flag. 6. we demand stricter safeguards against the admission of 
undesirable immigrants by sufficient tests as to their education, health, and morals. 7th We 
strongly advocate an amendment to the Constitution to deny the suffrage to subjects of foreign 
powers. " G. 

In Minneapolis, some time ago, the Order of the Camels of the World was founded. 
Without a doubt, with the appearance of this order. 
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the lodge system of our country has moved a step further, which takes into account its innermost 
needs. We have already had Benevolent, Independent and Ancient Orders of Buffaloes, Elks, 
Mosses, Eagles, Owls, White Rats and similar awesome figures of the animal kingdom. But still 
a great need remained unsatisfied. One felt the inner urge - the whole development and shaping 
of the lodge system leads to this, the thing was actually psychologically inevitable - to become 
a camel. This has now been achieved in the foundation of the Order of World Camels. From a 
zoological point of view, every unbiased person must admit, the Lodge has thus found a 
satisfactory conclusion to its development. G. 

The Freer's Gospel Codex, now in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, has in the 
sixteenth chapter of the Gospel of Mark, after the fourteenth verse, the following insertion, which 
is not found in any other manuscripts: "And they excused themselves, saying, 'This age of 
unrighteousness and unbelief is under Satan, who by the work of unclean spirits does not permit 
the true power of God to be understood. Therefore,’ they said to Christ, 'reveal your 
righteousness immediately.' And Christ said to them, 'The end of the years of Satan's power is 
(not) fulfilled, but draws near; for the sake of those who sinned | was given to death, that they 
might return to the truth and sin no more, but inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of 
righteousness in heaven." 

G. 


ll. Abroad. 


The headmaster of a secondary school in Lorraine reports in the columns of the 
"Strasbourg Post" the following on how Catholic chaplains use religious instruction in German 
elementary schools to train voters for the Center: "That party politics have been practiced in the 
classroom, that even religious teachers have not shied away from practicing party politics with 
twelve- and thirteen-year-old pupils, | have irrefutable written proof of this in my hands. The 
same Catholic religion teacher who had appeared as a speaker at the so-called Couturier 
Assembly, who came to school during the election period even on days when he had no lessons, 
in order to confer with Herr Stadtler during the breaks, had the twelve- and thirteen-year-old 
pupils in the third Realklasse do a test paper following the Reichstag elections, in which they 
were asked to answer the following question: 'Duties of a Catholic during the election period." 
Nothing was noted of this work in the class book; under the heading ‘Taken’ it is only stated: 
"Fourth Commandment. | will let follow the answers of some pupils verbatim (also with their 
mistakes): Pupil A.: 'We Catholics are guilty of voting for the candidate of the centre, and of 
inciting poorer ones to vote for him." (This pupil came home and announced joyfully: 'Now let 
me see if | don't get "good" in religion next time; | wrote in the test paper that one must choose 
Centre.') Pupil B.: 'We are obliged to honour and be obedient to the spiritual authorities as to 
Jesus Christ Himself and to defend the Catholic Church, be- 
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especially in election times. In election time, which is very frequent lately, we are to defend the 
ecclesiastical party of the center, since many other parties are against it, and he who agrees 
with the unbelieving party incurs a great guilt. Pupil C.: 'The Catholic must vote during the 
election time, and that a Catholic candidate. The authorities of the clergy have the right to give 
laws in all Christian Catholic parishes.’ Student D.: 'The Catholic must not vote for a baptismal 
Catholic.’ [That is, none who is not an active member of the Roman Church.] Pupil E.: 'He shall 
choose a Catholic man, 2. Not a Catholic by words, 3. A man who has the good of the people 
in view.' Pupil F.: 'Every Catholic is bound to vote, as it often depends on one vote, that the man 
put up should be elected." Pupil G.: 'One must vote for a genuinely Catholic man, and not one 
called Catholic.’ Pupil H.: Every Catholic citizen has the right and the duty to vote. He must vote 
for good Catholics and not for sham Catholics, because otherwise we are burdened with a great 
responsibility.’ Pupil J.: 'The Catholic should always vote for the centre and always vote.' Pupil 
K.: 'A Catholic must not vote for a nominal Christian during election time, that is, not for such a 
one whose name is only in the baptismal register, but for a good Catholic man.' Pupil L.: 'Every 
Christian man must always vote for the centre during election time." Pupil M.:'A Catholic should 
vote for the one who supports his religion, that is, a Catholic (Centre).' (In Saarbriicken the 
pastor recently spoke against the liberals in the pulpit and reproached that, when the liberals 
had got through, their first thing would have been to abolish church marriage, so that simple civil 
marriage would suffice. But they did not take into account the fact that the Centre is harming us 
in a state sense by not wanting the Saar-Moselle canalisation. My father is also liberal 
(Bassermann). However, a Catholic should vote for the one who supports and defends his 
Catholic religion. Religion supports and defends/ (What is put in brackets, the pupil has crossed 
out afterwards again thinly.)" To these revelations the attacked Chaplain Hantges remarks that 
he had spoken only of the duty to exercise the right of suffrage and to elect only experienced 
Christian men. But even if not everything in the pupil essays is to be put to the account of the 
religious teacher, as might be assumed from the outset, yet this whole kind of political activity 
appears questionable before very youthful minds. Also the "K6éln. Volksztg. also believes it must 
remark: "Religious instruction requires a high degree of calm, objectivity and prudence; the 
religious teachers themselves know this best. If, therefore, in one case in Forbach, these basic 
conditions of religious instruction have been violated in the manner reported by Director Horst, 
we are not at liberty to declare this method of instruction to be a serious aberration and a 
violation of every healthy and appropriate pedagogy 

St. Peter's penny is said to bring in to the pope over three and a half million francs 
annually, more than the sum offered to the pope by the Italian government in 1871 as 
compensation for the loss of the Papal States, and which the pope refuses to accept in order to 
forgive his claims to temporal dominion nothing. The very 
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But the Italians are the weakest participants in St. Peter's pence. So thoroughly has the pope 
run down in Italy that the Italian priests, when collecting the penny, keep the purpose of the 
collection carefully secret, knowing that the result of the collection would fall to about zero if the 
people learned that the donation was being made to the Holy Father. It is not so easy to operate 
with the "poor prisoner in the Vatican" among people who know something of the immense 
treasures of the Vatican as it is among the faithful in Brazil and Peru, to whom the plight of the 
Holy Father, sleeping behind bars on straw beds, is painted in the most pitiful colours before the 
soul, and accordingly brilliant results are obtained for St. Peter's pence. - How popular Antichrist 
is where he is known from close observation, a measure of this also lies in the fact that the body 
of Leo XIII still lies unburied in a Vatican vault. Although ten years have passed since Leo's 
death, no one has yet dared to transfer the body to its resting place in the Lateran Church, for 
fear that the hatred with which so large a part of the people is filled against the hierarchy would 
manifest itself on this occasion by a very impious performance, if not by serious disturbances of 
the peace. - The Pope takes great pleasure in a series of new postage stamps issued by the 
Hungarian government. The stamps contain a portrait of Pius X and a representation of the 
coronation of the King of Hungary by the Most Holy Father. - It is expected that Pius X will soon 
proclaim the Assumption of the Virgin Mary as Catholic doctrine. No pope is yet obliged to 
believe this fable; but it will be different as soon as the pope has decreed that this article, too, 
belongs to the doctrine which is the only one that can beatify. Incidentally, in the fifth century 
Pope Gelasius condemned the doctrine of the Assumption of Mary as heresy. The fiction had 
its origin in the writings of the Gnostics, and was described by Epiphanius in his register of 
heretics as a "fraud of the devil." - The great tea merchant Lipton has recently set a number of 
very high cash prizes for those who deliver the greatest number of envelopes of his teas. This 
the Church is taking advantage of by issuing heartfelt appeals from the priests to the faithful that 
souls may have rest in Purgatory and that the Church may wish to receive Sir Lipton's gifts. The 
Catholic Home Journal of August 1 read, "The Sisters of Charity care for parentless children. 
Have mercy on these little ones and the nuns who care for them!" "Their faith is the one pearl 
of great price which these mothers left to their own, and the Sisters of Charity are guarding 
it. Don't put some one else's tea on your grocery list. Put Lipton's 1 s 9 d. Don't pop into a 
shop and ask for a packet of tea. Ask for, and have that. Make an effort to aid Holy Mount. 
You can get A. B. and C.'s tea, true; but you will only help to make their pile a bit higher to 
swell their banking account. You will not feed an orphan child; you will not be helping the 
Church in which you live, in which you hope to die. 'Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least 
of these, ye did it not to Me!'" The Catholic Herald of September 13 even reports that Father 
Stewart in Belper has an authentic copy of a miraculous image in contact with the original 
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and blessed by the most holy father. Whoever drinks tea diligently and delivers the envelopes 
to Father Stewart, his name shall be written - O unheard-of happiness! - be written in a book 
which lies beneath this consecrated copy of that miraculous image! But only envelopes of 
Lipton's "1 s 9 d" tea entitle one to this preference and to the naming of deceased relatives at 
Mass. That the Englishman is "fond of tea for life" has long been known. Now, if he is a Catholic, 
he must also drink for the dead. But only Lipton's "1 s 9 d". - No fewer than 41 cardinals died 
during the pontificate of Pius X. The College of Cardinals now numbers 58 members, 32 of 
whom are ltalian and 26 of non-ltalian origin. 

Pope Pins X., completely broken in body and spirit, who has been unfit for any 
serious work for the past year, sees his political and theological system collapse during his 
lifetime: the spiritus rector of his pontificate, Cardinal Vives y Tuto, who had suffered a fit of 
raving madness at the beginning of the summer and was ill with incurable insanity (paranoia), 
died on the evening of September 7 in the Capuchin monastery near Monte Porzio about this 
strange personality we find the following biographical information in the correspondence of the 
"Wartburg": Don José, born on February 15, 1854, at St. Andrea da Llevaneras near Barcelona, 
entered the Order of Friars Minor at the age of sixteen and went as a missionary to Guatemala. 
The Revolution expelled him together with his friars. The French police put an end to his 
hospitality in Toulouse. He then became advisor to Bishop Moreno in the South American 
Republic of Ecuador, where again a revolutionary movement drove him out. Anno 1896 Vives 
came as Guardian to the monastery of Perpignan (France). By virtue of the Waldeck-Roufseau 
law, the Spaniard was expelled anew from France and entered the monastery of Jguelda. 
Because of his excellent knowledge of canon law, his order sent him to Rome, where he took 
over the services of Propaganda Fide as Definitor. As an intimate connoisseur of Latin America, 
this monk made twenty-two diplomatic journeys from Rome to Mexico, Costa Rica, Brazil, Peru, 
Argentina, Venezuela, Ecuador and other countries, and finally presided over the great Council 
of Bishops from Latin America, for which he had to work out beforehand all the themes of the 
negotiations and all the schemes for carrying out the work. In recognition of these amazing 
achievements, Leo XIII appointed this strong worker Consultor of five Congregations and, after 
the passing away of the Capuchin Cardinal Persico, gave him the red hat on June 19, 1899. In 
the conclave of August 1903, after the demise of Leo XIll, Vives, like all Spaniards, was one of 
Rampolla's grand electors. When the Sicilian statesman's vote had risen from 27 to 29 and 30 
(out of 62), Vives, full of impetuosity, demanded that Rampolla be elected Pope by acclamation. 
The chamberlain Oreglia, however, refused this proposal, just as the day before he had thwarted 
the certain election of Rampolla by the mode of "accessit," and by this dithering made it possible 
that on Sunday, August 3, 1903, the Polish Cardinal Jan Knjaz Koscielsko Puzyna of Cracow 
could "veto" the election. 
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of the Emperor Francis Joseph against Rampolla, whereby Rampolla's substitute Sarto of 
Venice was elected pope. The new pope unhesitatingly appointed the Spanish dogmatist as his 
confessor, thus submitting completely to his directio spiritualis in externo. - The pontificate of 
Pius X. is marked by the winged saying, "Merry del Val administers, Gaetano de Lai organizes, 
Vives y Tuto advises." This triumvirate ruled with such absolute violence that after only a year 
the other fifty cardinals avoided setting foot in the Vatican. Twice a day the Capuchin with the 
broad beard and the fiery ball-eyes paid his visit to the Pope. In nine years not a single document 
left the Pope's study that did not show amendments and additions from the hand of his Spanish 
counselor of conscience. The anti-modernist documents of Pius X were written by Vives y Tuto, 
and by him the demands on the German Catholic universities to submit unconditionally to the 
Modernist oath. The immense workload, which kept the Spaniard, consumed by a dark fervor of 
faith, at his desk for twenty hours a day, led to his complete exhaustion. Vives y Tuto wished to 
deprive sleep of its right; for he slept, fully clothed, in the fief-chair for only two hours daily. The 
consequence was a violent rush of blood to the cerebrum: suddenly the most orthodox of all 
orthodox curates saw the devil in the midst of a sea of blood and flame, who was out to fetch 
him to eternal punishment in hell for heresy. Ten weeks later the diabetic succumbed to a too 
late appendectomy in his 59th year. 

G. 

Liberal Protestant and Old Catholic clergymen seem to want to compete with each 
other to undermine the reputation of the Church and its customs more and more. Such 
gentlemen have recently managed to leave the Association of German Cremation Societies as 
the main advocates of this non-Christian method of burial, even declaring it to be a "Christian 
duty" to fight against the "superstition" and prejudices that still oppose cremation. An Alsatian 
pastor - Hackel is his name - proved from the Bible, with an abundance of examples, that 
according to the teachings of the Christian Church nothing stood in the way of cremation, and 
asserted that in Elsatz-Lothringen the Lutheran regional church, in contrast to the Catholic 
Church, was favorably disposed toward cremation, and that after the introduction of cremation 
in the Reichsland the Lutheran clergy would not refuse its participation in cremations. He 
concluded his address with the wish that cremation be introduced soon in Elsatz-Lothringen as 
well. The Old Catholic clergyman Schindler from Vienna, however, surpassed his Protestant 
colleague and comrade in spirit. He asserted that cremation had nothing to do with religion, and 
that it was irrelevant to the spirit in what way its shell was dissolved; it was intolerant and 
unchristian to force someone to make orders about his burial that were contrary to his views. 
The clergy of all denominations, as appointed pioneers of culture, must ruthlessly fight 
everything that stands in the way of cultural progress. 
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Christian duty to step out against the superstitions and prejudices which still stood in the way of 

cremation. - "Prolonged applause" rewarded these pastors for their price of cremation. But 

whether this very roar of applause did not open their eyes? They will know themselves that 

almost all the leading spirits in the fight for the burning of corpses stand in direct opposition to 

the Bible and Christianity and openly express their hostility to them time and again. 
(E. K. Z.) 

Prof. D. Niebergall (Heidelberg) in his "Jesus im Unterrichte, Handbuch flr die 
Behandlung der neutestamentlichen Geschichte" (Jesus in Teaching, Manual for the Treatment 
of New Testament History) offers hardly anything credible to the teachers to pass on to the 
children. To give only two examples, he says of the story of the birth and ascension of the Lord: 
"In reality it is doubtful whether Jesus was born of David's tribe or in Bethlehem. Today we no 
longer care about the Messiah of Israel; in Jesus we have our German Savior, and we want to 
praise and celebrate him as much as we can. Our story came into being only after Jesus' life in 
the circles of a small, poor and narrow Jewish-Christian community; the picture it paints of Jesus 
still corresponds to this community. . .. The invented story must be told to children only in fairy 
tales." And then of the Risen Christ's ascension, "The last vision of Jesus spun out the joyful 
and hopeful mood of the early church into a magnificent story of conviction. What is historical 
about this narrative is not so much this, that a man, though a Son of God, had overcome the 
gravity of earth and ascended into the upper world through the clouds, as the confidence of the 
disciples that he was their permanent guide to God." - At the last district synod of Berlin, too, a 
number of liberal pastors again gave expression to their dissenting ecclesiastical position in a 
way that one would really not think possible from a clergyman in office. Thus, at the Synod 
Friedrichswerder II, Pastor Hanstein (Charlottenburg), as a speaker on the official subject of 
discussion prescribed by the Consistory, "The Church Care of the Child," spoke in the most 
disparaging manner about the religious instruction of the school as well as the church. He 
declared that the religious instruction of the school was in contradiction to modern spiritual life. 
In school, he said, children were told miracles upon miracles, and in natural history classes they 
learned about the eternal, eternal laws into which all becoming and being was placed. And even 
apart from this theological deficiency, religious instruction is boring; reheated cabbage is not 
tasty, and all the more so when it is repeated five and six or even seven times. By far the greatest 
number of teachers had inwardly disintegrated with "dogmatic Christianity," and yet they were 
forced to give dogmatic religious instruction; such instruction must remain cold. The religious 
instruction of the school must take sufficient account of the "modern spirit" and must therefore 
be merely a history of religion and religions. The confirmation instruction of the church must 
become "truer and more modest" in its aim; it should no longer educate "confessors" but 
"disciples of Jesus." The instruction in the children's service must take up the German fairy tales, 
since these are consistently pious and, with the exception of a very few, well-told. 
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could be utilized. In no way should the children's services serve as a substructure for the youth 
care that begins after confirmation. 
(E. K. Z.) 

The "Ev. Kirchenzeitung" reports on the progress of Protestantism in Spain: "Spain has 
49 provinces, and in 23 capitals of these provinces there are now Protestant congregations; in 
addition, Protestant preaching places are found in a number of 40 scattered throughout the 
country. 90 Protestant common schools have been established with 7000 children, as well as 
not a few Sunday schools with a number of children also about 7000 and 210 teachers. Spain, 
for centuries the land of the worst intolerance, is nevertheless beginning more and more to open 
itself to the Gospel, even if it must be admitted that "healthy" evangelical, that is, "Lutheran" 
Christianity and clear ecclesiastical concepts and views, are still to be found little among the 
evangelicals of Spain. Recently the War Ministry has published a royal rescript that non-Catholic 
soldiers may henceforth be dispensed from attending Mass on Sundays and feast days, while 
they must take part in other religious exercises which are counted in the -war service." G. 


Discovery of a synagogue at Capernaum. The following is reported about it in various 
ecclesiastical papers: Prof. Lucien Gautier has now made excavations on the ground of ancient 
Capernaum on the lake of Tiberias, which is now called Tell Hum. He found there a synagogue, 
the walls of which, though thrown down, probably by an earthquake, the separate parts are so 
well preserved that the whole building might be raised again. The construction and material of 
the building, to the entrance of which a flight of steps leads, point to the first post-Christian 
centuries, and thus Prof. Gautier comes to the supposition that the synagogue is the school 
mentioned in the story of the centurion of Capernaum in the New Testament (Luk 7:1-10). There 
it is said that the elders of the Jews had supported the centurion's request to JEsum for the 
healing of his servant with the words, "He is worthy that thou shouldest show it unto him: for he 
loveth our people, and the synagogue hath he built for us." If Prof. Gautier's supposition is 
correct, we would have preserved the synagogue in which JEsus taught soon after his baptism, 
and cast out the evil spirit from one possessed, Mark. 1, 21-28. G. 

Religious Freedom in Peru. Freedom of religion has recently been declared in Peru; 
hitherto the practice of any religion other than the Roman Catholic had been forbidden. By 66 
votes to 4, the amendment to the Constitution referring to this was adopted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, having already been accepted by the Senate. Some time before the government had 
given permission for the building of a number of Protestant churches and mission schools in 
different parts of Peru. (WbI.) 
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On "proper behavior". 


Through D. Pieper's book, On the Unification of the American Lutheran Church 
in the Doctrine of Conversion and Election by Grace, the treatment of the doctrine of 
conversion and election by grace has been given new flow. And there is no shame 
in that. As long as the difference in doctrine exists, theological camps must not rest. 
There is undeniably a longing for unity in all the synods hitherto separated by these 
doctrines. And this longing is certainly justified. The disunion of the Lutheran Church 
is a lamentation beyond expression. With the prevalence of unbelief, where the 
papacy so insolently rears its head, where the sects are mostly sick to death of 
"higher criticism" and modern unbelief, the Lutheran Church should powerfully raise 
its voice with its eternal gospel. But as long as she is so torn and the individual 
synods bitterly fight each other, yes, as long as this is her main polemical activity, so 
long she does not come to the fore with her message which she has as the church 
of the Reformation. And this longing for unity does not spring only from battle fatigue, 
from indifferentism. We have not yet heard any side express the desire for unity 
without always adding the admonition: But it must be a unity in truth; we do not want 
a unity at the expense of recognized divine truth. But such a sincere understanding 
and agreement in truth is only possible in such a way that doctrine is spoken and 
written about. Of course, this must be done in a serious, but dispassionate and 
objective manner; otherwise the alienation will only grow worse. An absolute 
prerequisite is, of course, complete sincerity, that one does not seek one's own, but 
only the truth. This is, of course, made very difficult by the extensive polemical 
material at hand. For this reason, the proposal has already been made several times 
that the old material should be 
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and see anew in what we now agree or differ. Thus again by D. Mees of the Ohio 
Synod in the September number of the "Theologische Blatter". He says: "We 
suggest that all that has been written and spoken by representatives of both parties, 
authorized or unauthorized, during the long period of years, be eliminated from 
the discussion, and that the present belief and conviction of every Lutheran in both 
camps, stated in plain and simple language and accepted at its face value, must be 
the decisive factor in determining the unity of faith and doctrine." 

Therefore it is quite convenient for us that the discussion of the disputed 
doctrines is linked to the aforementioned book. It was written with the intention that 
it should initiate discussion. The author is very serious about the title "Towards 
Agreement" and so are many others. The people who do not spare the expense of 
putting a copy of this book into the hands of every Lutheran pastor are also very 
eager to help bring about a unification of the Lutheran Church in America in the 
truth. And this cannot be done without discussion, that one states on which points 
one agrees and on which points one believes one must still differ, where one has 
misunderstood or been misunderstood up to now. Then it will become clear whether 
agreement is possible or whether the differences are still irreconcilable. Such 
debates are desirable and necessary. We agree with D. Mees: This is not for us at 
all the question whether this or that teacher has held his doctrinal statement with the 
utmost consistency, or whether in the course of time he has arrived at a better 
understanding on one point or another, nor whether a whole body of the Church has 
changed its doctrinal position in the light of a better understanding of the divine 
Word, but the problem now before us is this: "On what basis can the Lutheran 
Church of America now unite in spirit and confession in the two fundamental 
doctrines of conversion and election, so that the sola gratia on the one hand and 
the gratia universalis on the other hand are maintained in their absolute and 
spiritual integrity?" This is precisely where the book "On Unification" wants to offer 
its services. It wants to act as a proposal now before the assembly, as a template 
to which the discussion desired by all can follow. And we think it is excellently suited 
for this purpose. The main points are presented in individual chapters; it is said what 
can be conceded, what is ambiguous, and what one believes must be adhered to. 
There, at every point, discussion may be inserted. The irenic tone, the clear, lucid 
and transparent presentation of the book has been generally acknowledged. 

It is gratifying that the book has not been ignored. Those who would ignore it 
would hardly be able to say with a clear conscience before God and man that they 
are interested in the unification of the Lutheran churches. 
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Church was much in demand. It is also gratifying that no one has objected to the 
fact that the proposal came from our side; at least we have not read anything about 
it. 

Now it is necessary to follow up the discussions, to see where, from which 
side and on which points agreement is shown, and where contradiction arises, in 
order to locate the difference that now exists, to make it the subject of theological 
discussion, and by God's grace to dismiss it or to isolate those who stubbornly cling 
to error. Even our readers, who do not hold all the papers in question, have a right 
to expect their theological journal to keep them informed in this newly opened 
discussion. They may expect to be informed of debates which are of principle 
importance. And one such, or rather two such, which strike at the very heart of the 
trade, we wish to present to our readers to-day. They both have to do with the 
doctrine of conversion, or rather, with "right conduct," which is, after all, the very 
center of the controversy. And it has been said from our side from the beginning and 
again and again that this is the main point of controversy, and if agreement is 
reached on the doctrine of conversion, especially if "right conduct" is completely and 
fully eliminated, then it should not be so difficult to bring about agreement on the 
other points. 

The one debate we are referring to is found in the English section of the 
September number of the Ohio Synod's "Theologische Blatter," where D. Mees 
devotes a review to D. Pieper's book. And the "Church Journal" of the lowa Synod 
in the October-November number adopts this debate as "written entirely from our 
souls." D. Mees, in reference to the doctrine of conversion, says: "What, then, do 
we believe, is the Scriptural doctrine of conversion, so that the sola gratia be 
maintained in its absolute purity ? After a careful and repeated study of the thetical 
presentation of the subject in Chapter X of D. Pieper's book, we are free to confess 
that we can unhesitatingly subscribe to that exposition as Scriptural and in full 
harmony with our confessions and the position of our great Lutheran teachers." We 
rejoiced heartily when we read this. So D. Mees unhesitatingly agrees with D. 
Pieper's thetical expositions in the doctrine of conversion. And this is not a hasty 
judgment, but a well-considered one, formed after repeated and careful reading. 
Now we believe that in D. Pieper's book the doctrine of conversion is set forth 
comprehensively and clearly enough, in such a way that no loophole is left for any 
synergism. And this is unhesitatingly and unreservedly agreed to in the two papers. 

And now D. Mees goes on at some length to explain what he considers to be 
the right doctrine of conversion, and in which he agrees with D. Pieper 
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..that's right. We share this with our readers as well. He says: "The two decisive 
points clearly stated in Scriptures are, that man before his conversion is dead in sin 
and transgression; after his conversion he is become alive and can exercise the new 
powers of this new life by virtue of his changed will, of which new will the apostle 
speaks Rom. 7, 18. 19. This change in carnal man is brought about by the power 
of the Holy Spirit through the Word, both the Law and the Gospel, each in its 
peculiar manner. We therefore correctly speak of a process in conversion in its 
broader sense, of preparatory acts of the Holy Ghost, of motus inevitabiles, which 
leave their impress on the soul of man. But when the question is raised whether 
man, in the strength of these ‘motus,' can will to remain passive in his resistance, 
or through his volition use these powers of the Holy Ghost to cease his opposition 
to further activity of the Spirit, and thus open the avenues for complete conversion, 
we must emphatically deny the assumption as both unscriptural and 
unpsychological. Until man is converted, which very term means a change of the 
will through faith, he is simply subjectum convertendum. During the whole process 
at no stage is there a neutral state in man, no point at which self-decision for grace 
or a passive non-resistance over against grace can be determined; man is 
subjectively active in his resistance at all times until the moment of his conversion 
through the regeneration of his will, which at that moment becomes a voluntas 
liberata and begins to cooperate with the Holy Spirit. It is a fatal misunderstanding 
of the ‘mere passive' of our confession and of our theologians to interpret it in the 
sense of non-resistance by virtue of the actus praeparatorii; it means simply that 
man suffers something which is done to him in conversion, and in no wise is active 
either to begin or to assist in it. The transition from spiritual death to spiritual life 
is as instantaneous as that from physical death to physical life; a condition of partly 
dead and partly alive is unthinkable, just as voluntary, movements in the slightest 
degree ascribed to a dead body are absurd. Apparently volitional movements may 
be induced by outward influences, but the will has absolutely no part in them, until 
the spark of life is kindled." 

Nothing, then, is said of the fact that conversion and salvation depend, in a 
certain sense, on the conduct of man. Nor is it merely said in general, though in the 
strongest terms, that God's grace alone works conversion; but the human inability 
and reluctance, and the sole efficacy of grace, are so emphasized that no room 
whatever is left for "conduct. It is stated that the two ends are fixed: death and life; 
before conversion, death, all death; life is only there when conversion has taken 
place. Conversion is precisely the setting of life, the change of will, the change of 
life. 
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Gift of faith. And there is no intermediate state, not even for a moment; life and death 
immediately abut. There are motus inevitabiles; but on account of these motus man 
cannot in any way promote his conversion, he cannot make himself passive, he 
cannot leave off resisting, either by his own powers or by those given. He remains 
dead and hostile to God until he is converted. Conversion itself is the change of will 
through faith. Until then man is nothing but subjectum convertendum. Man is 
reluctant, active in reluctance, until the moment of his conversion. Only then does he 
have voluntas liberata and cooperate, or rather not. There is absolutely no room left 
for a "right conduct," self-decision, no arbitrinm liberatum, nor anything like it before 
the conversion that has come about. What seem to be actuations of a new will are 
in reality no such thing; the will has absolutely no part in it until the spark of life is 
kindled. The mere passive is also properly defined and protected from 
misinterpretation. It does not express a keeping still, an omission of any reluctance, 
but this very thing, that man does nothing at all, but that something is done in him: 
he is converted, he suffers conversion. We must Say: we do not see where synergism 
could still be concealed there, especially in such a sentence: "Man is subjectively 
active in his resistance at all times until the moment of his conversion through the 
regeneration of his will." And the lowasche "Kirchliche Zeitschrift" adopts this 
statement as written from its soul. Do we hear there the voices of the two Synods? 
The question is justified; for it is too well known that on both sides, through their 
leaders, the "conduct" is usually advocated with power, to need to be proved by 
quotations. And not only of old, but down to recent times, the recognition of different 
conduct as a "ground of explanation" has been demanded. If the two Synods really 
profess the quoted exposition of the doctrine of conversion, and then hold to that, 
then, however, a significant step forward will have been taken, then the main impetus 
will have been removed, and this right position taken and held will and must then 
lead on in the right course. 

One such point, at which it so easily happens, and has happened so often, 
that one who has just spoken beautifully of conversion, throws it all over again, is 
indicated by D. Mees, when he continues: "On the other hand, it is equally the plain 
doctrine of Scriptures that the power of the Holy Ghost can be resisted to the end, 
and converting grace be frustrated. That power is exercised solely by the perverted 
will of man, and is the only cause of his eternal damnation. Here we have warrant 
for maintaining with 
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equal tenacity the doctrine of the gratia non irresistibilis, and here, too, centers the 
great unsolvable mystery in conversion for the human reason. Notwithstanding the 
two great truths, however, confessed above, that faith is the gift of God alone 
through the work of the Holy Ghost and man is the sole cause of his condemnation 
through his willful and persistent resistance to converting grace, if the question is 
asked, Where is the cause for this difference to be sought in view of the universal 
will of God to save all men? we answer with that old Lutheran theologian of the 
sixteenth century, Jacob Heer- brand, professor of theology at Tuebingen, 1560: 
‘Quod si diversitatis ratio quaeratur, cur uni det fidem, alteri non det, certe in Deo 
reperiri non potest, qui aequaliter erga omnes est affectus. Recipit enim in gratiam 
omnes credentes in Filium et damnat incredulos. Joh. 3.' In this sense we refuse to 
indorse the introduction of a theological mystery and speak of a psychological 
mystery in conversion and election." When, after an exposition of the doctrine of 
conversion, where sola gratia has been emphasized, one reads a sentence which 
begins: But grace is not irresistible after all, then one braces oneself for the fact that 
there perhaps everything is actually taken back which was so beautifully said before, 
whether in the endeavor to reject the gratia irresistibilis, out of sheer fear of a gratia 
irresistibilis which is then supposed to be logically necessary, the door is not again 
opened to human conduct, which must then again have an explanatory effect. 
Admittedly, in what has been said about conversion, there is actually no room at all 
where one could accommodate conduct. One would come into contradiction with 
oneself. But ominous sounds the sentence in which, to motivate a talk of man's 
"conduct," it is said: "It was adopted to expose and to refute the implied theory of 
an irresistible grace decreed by God for the elect alone." Certainly grace is not 
irresistible. It is self-evident to us in the highest degree that grace is not compelling 
grace. The lowa "Ecclesiastical Magazine," in its last number, also frankly admits, 
"Even from the Missourian side it is clearly taught that the will of God for grace can 
be resisted." (p. 486.) Certainly we teach this, and clearly and strongly enough; but 
the conclusions which other people draw for us from it, we do not draw, and do not 
wish to have drawn. We even hold that no conversion at all would be effected by a 
compelling grace. Conversion is the change of will, that God may make the unwilling 
willing, as our confession so often says. Thus there can be no question of God 
converting and saving people who do not want to be converted and must be 
converted whether they want to or not. They certainly do want to be converted, but 
God has given them this very will; he has made them willing precisely by converting 
them, he alone - they who were before, and without 
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God's actions would still be pure enmity against God. This change is conversion. 
Should anyone have seriously thought that we were teaching forced conversion by 
such expressions as have been used? Those whom God has chosen to salvation, 
they shall and must be saved? Has anyone really understood this to mean that they 
ought and must, whether they will or no; God compels and coerces them? It has 
always been natural to us that something else should be expressed by this, namely, 
the infallibility and immutability of the choice, that the "ought and must" is, as it were, 
a note to the world and the devil: "You will not thwart me; you will Keep your hands 
off them! This was intended to express what Christ said: "That they also which are 
chosen, if it be possible, be deceived into error," Matt. 24:24; and, "I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish: neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand," John 10:25. The Missourians would have to be strange Christians if they 
would deny that the grace of God can be resisted at all points. Where God works 
indirectly, and not in revealed glory, man has the sad capacity of being able to resist 
the will of God, and to frustrate his purpose of grace. Man can thwart conversion at 
all; indeed, after decades of standing in the faith, he can cast away faith and 
blessedness. Jerusalem was truly graced, a grace that Sodom and Gomorrah, Tyre 
and Sidon did not receive. On God's part it lacked nothing. God has often wanted 
to save and gather it. He had his prophets stone him and kill him; the Son of God 
works on him, weeps over his unbelief, and would like to save him; the apostles 
must begin their preaching of the gospel at Jerusalem, and still tell him: "The word 
of God had to be told you first," Act. 13:46. 13, 46. And yet no success. And where 
it lay, it is also said, "Ye would not," "Ye thrust it from you, and esteem yourselves 
not worthy of eternal life." To deny, or even to doubt, whether this was grace on 
God's part, would be to declare all God's saying and doing to be mirror-imaging, 
God's oath to be a lie, and the tears of the Son of God to be hypocritical tears. That 
would be the most terrible blasohemy imaginable. Jerusalem has the blame all to 
herself. Yes, it may be with a man, as with King Agrippa, that the work of the Holy 
Spirit on his heart is so strong that it seems almost irresistible to himself, and yet he 
can forcibly suppress the better impulses, and will not, Act. 26, 28 f. Yea, people 
that ran fine may lose Christ, and fall from grace, Gal. 5, 7. 4. People that began in 
the Spirit may end in the flesh, Gal. 3, 3. All warnings of safety and 
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Apostasy, from sin and shame, from loss of blessedness, addressed to Christians, 
would have no meaning at all, if there were no such thing as apostasy, if grace were 
irresistible and compelling. But from this we do not conclude that grace does not work 
all things, that something must be added on the part of man. Something must be 
added on the part of man. Certainly grace can be resisted at all points, and there it 
is only man's fault. But from this we do not conclude that when and where this does 
not happen, where conversion takes place, it has anything to do with human conduct, 
but that this is entirely God's work of grace; it brings them into the right frame of mind, 
into the right position towards Christ and the Gospel, that is, towards faith, and keeps 
them in it to the end. There are also insurmountable difficulties for our thinking. But 
there we hold: "And here, too, centers the great unsolvable mystery in conversion 
for the human reason." Let it remain an "unsolvable mystery"! We'll do it. 

Now, when it is asked what is the cause of the difference, cur alii prae aliis? 
when God's earnest and general will of grace is so constantly and so vigorously 
expressed in Scripture, and at the same time man's general impotence and enmity, 
D. Mees answers, quoting from Heerbrand, that the reason does not lie in God why 
some are lost, and adds, "In this sense we refuse to indorse the introduction of a 
theological mystery." We say to this: In that sense we also. If both gratia universalis 
and sola gratia are to be held in earnest, we stand at last and must exclaim: "O what 
a depth!" And there we say: It is not our craft to build a bridge over it. There is an 
insoluble mystery. And this none of us will want to call a theological mystery in the 
sense that explicit or implicit blame should be ascribed to God for the damnation 
of men. D. Mees seems to derive the word "theological" from theology in the narrower 
sense, that the antithesis would be: it is not an anthropological, but a theological one; 
the cause of the difference is not in man, but in God. If it was said on our part: There 
is a theological mystery, it certainly meant only: here is a point where our theological 
knowledge proves to be piecemeal; we cannot go further; we cannot rhyme God's 
saying and doing before our reason. We cannot rhyme it that God says with 
earnestness that he wants all men to be saved, and yet no man can believe in Jesus 
Christ by his own reason or strength, and they are all spiritually dead and hostile to 
God by nature. Why does God not bring them all to faith, when it does not depend 
on anyone's will or walk, but on God's mercy? Rom. 9, 16. For this reason it was 
called a theological mystery. 
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The difficulty lies in the theological field, is a theological question, because under the 
expression "psychological mystery" one could not think of anything right, but only 
wrong. What does that mean? Is it to say that it is incomprehensible how a man can 
be so godless as not to be converted? Or does it mean that if we understood 
psychology completely, if we had precise knowledge of the secret workings of the 
human soul, then we could explain it to ourselves? A sentence in the "Ecclesiastical 
Magazine" seems to suggest such a sense: "The fine threads that lie between the 
will of the natural man, which is hostile to God, and the good will of the born-again 
man, which is wrought by God, cannot all be traced by our feeble reason." (P. 488.) 
This, indeed, has been plainly stated, e. g.: "We cannot understand how a man can 
so wickedly and persistently resist the grace of God, which really does all that is 
necessary for conversion, only not compel it, that it is not possible for God to convert 
him." (Zeitbl. 1912, p. 131.) Still more plainly, "This is the mystery which lies for us in 
the diversity of personality, in the individuality of men." (Kirchl. Zeitschr. 1913, p. 491.) 
There is the meaning, after all: the different result lies in the different conduct of men. 
But because we cannot trace all the fine threads in the human soul, we cannot 
indicate exactly the point where it lies, but it lies somewhere in the different conduct. 
If psychological mystery is spoken of in that sense, then of course everything is 
illusory, whatever may be said of conversion; that is then, when it comes to flap, all 
forgotten again, D. Mees quoted Heerbrand. But Heerbrand immediately continues, 
"Ideo hie quid respondeamus aliud non habemus, nisi quod aliter fieri non debeat," 
and closes the passage with the scriptures, "Yea, dear man, who art thou that thou 
wilt be right with God?" Rom. 9, 20 f. "O what depths!" Rom. 11, 33, and, "Have | not 
power to do what | will with mine own?" Matth. 20, 15. We have always said, To the 
question, Cur alii prae aliis? we do not answer, because we are afraid to offend 
either the sola gratia or the gratia universalis. We have usually said: we urge division 
of the question. We know why some are converted and blessed: that is wholly and 
solely God's grace; and that we hold. We know why others are not converted and 
saved: that is entirely their fault; and that again we hold. We beat down the questions 
that arise, heed the admonition of our confession that we are not commanded to 
rhyme, and comfort ourselves with this: "Lumen gloriae will resolve this question 
finely and easily." Our principium cognoscendi is Scripture alone. Because it does 
not solve the difficulty for us, we leave it. 
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Our theology does not go any further. It is really hard to see why one should not 
confidently call it a theological mystery in that sense. After his exposition of 
conversion, D. Mees cannot use any other term for it. 

And now D. Mees makes a suggestion which would, however, thoroughly 
remedy the situation, namely, to drop the whole talk of "conduct". He says: "A rather 
unfortunate and ambiguous expression is frequently quoted against Ohio, which 
in controversy has become the very center of conflict, i. e., that man's salvation 
does not depend solely on God's grace, but in a certain sense also on human 
conduct, to which, however, an intentionally perverted meaning is imparted by the 
constant insertion of the word 'good' before 'conduct.' We have always deplored 
the expression and have never adopted it, deeming it both dangerous and useless. 
It is defensible in the sense only that the evil conduct of man over against the 
power of the Holy Spirit conveyed in the means of grace is the cause of man's 
condemnation and hence the persistent rejection of grace the cause for the loss of 
salvation. It was adopted to expose and to refute the implied theory of an 
irresistible grace decreed by God for the elect alone. Surely, no one among us ever 
dreamed of minimizing the power of grace by introducing any meritorious act of 
man. Moreover, it is a fact that before the war over the doctrine was on, the 
conduct of man was frequently referred to in the sense of our explanation without 
exciting comment, for it simply gave expression to a Scriptural truth. We have no 
interest in perpetuating the phrase, but would have dropped it in order to clear the 
way for a better understanding." 

Yes, this was "the very center of conflict," and it could not be otherwise. It 
should shake every Christian mind merely to hear it said that his conversion and 
blessedness depended not only on God's grace, but also on his conduct. D. Mees 
thinks that a wrong opinion is deliberately forced upon the expression by the 
adjectives "good" and "better." Surely no one would be interested in a deliberate 
distortion. They themselves have often spoken of "right" and "proper" behaviour. So 
there was not only talk of wrong conduct, to which neither before nor after tbs was 
anyone to object, as long as they did not draw conclusions from it to right conduct, 
so as to make God's action on both classes of men plausible to reason. Nor can we, 
for our part, see that the sense is altered by the adjectives "good" and "better." Why 
should not the conduct on which all depends so decisively be called "good" and 
"better" than the conduct of him in whom, through his fault, conversion does not take 
place? Whether the conduct is a "msritorious act" or not is also of no consequence, 
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as long as it is somewhat effectual and explanatory, is placed as causa efficiens next 
to God's working of grace. It is not in the adjectives, but in the noun "conduct" itself, 
used of the convert. There is no place for such conduct anywhere before or in 
conversion. The first right, godly conduct of man against the gospel is faith itself, the 
terminus ad quem of conversion. Whether it be said that conversion and 
blessedness depend not on God's grace alone, but on "conduct," with or without 
adjectives, or even "on man," it cannot be called otherwise than synergism. This is 
eo ipso a "minimizing the power of grace," whether you ever dreamed of doing it or 
not. Not God's grace alone, but anything else, be it what it may, is just not God's 
grace alone, not sola gratia. The phrase cannot be helped. It should be dropped, not 
only as "unfortunate and ambiguous," as "dangerous and useless," but as wrong. 

Then one will also have no special interest in the intuitu fidei, but will give 
that up as well, because it is admittedly so easily put in the service of "behavior" and 
is hardly viable without the "behavior". It is only good for unnecessary attempts to 
explain things, which we are not commanded to do at all, and without the "behavior" 
it explains nothing. The intuitu fidei will hardly cause any difficulties if we are really 
rid of "behavior" altogether, and one no longer thinks that there is a rational use for 
it against an "implied theory of an irresistible grace. 


This above statement by D. Mees is adopted by the "Kirchliche Zeitschrift" of 
lowa as "written entirely from our souls". In the same issue there is also an essay by 
Fr. Reinecke, who wants the "right conduct" to be preserved by force. He bears the 
heading, "Cur alii prae aliis?" and assures us again and again that there is no 
mystery in this question; for the "different conduct" makes everything clear. He does 
not like to hear the word "mystery" in this matter at all. What mystery is not to take 
place? "It is especially the following three mysteries, not known to Scripture, which 
semi-Predestinarian theology is compelled to assume in its doctrine of conversion 
and election of grace. The first is, that one knows no answer to the question, Cur alii 
prae aliis? One says, We know the cause why God hath chosen the one: it is God's 
grace in Christ. We also know the cause why the others are lost: it is their fault. But 
why, if we compare the two, these are the ones who are saved and the others are 
not, remains a mystery to us in this world, since it is the cause of God's grace in 
Christ. 
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both parts have been quite equally reluctant to accept grace. From this follows the 
second riddle to the question: Why does God, who wants all men to be helped, make 
only a few blessed, if he does not find in one man more than in the other what 
prevented him from converting them and making them blessed? Again one answers, 
This is a mystery. The third mystery arises from the question concerning the 
temporal believers. If God has also chosen to faith, as is taught on that side, and if, 
therefore, only those come to faith who are chosen to eternal life, one asks how it is 
then that, according to the clear teaching of Scripture, there are also temporal 
believers who fall away again and do not become blessed, who therefore, in spite 
of their not being chosen to faith, have nevertheless come to faith? The answer is 
again, that there also lies a mystery." (p. 489.) The whole article then concludes with 
the ceterum censeo: "Nothing depends on the expression intuitu fidei; a mystery 
concerning the question, Cur alii prae aliis? nevertheless does not exist in the 
actual doctrine of conversion and election by grace, as revealed in the Evangelio." 
(S. 494.) 

So Scripture is to know nothing of such a mystery, but to teach clearly the 
"diverse conduct," and thus to answer fully the question, Cur alii prae aliis? How is 
the proof given? The two parables are contrasted: Matt. 22:1-14 and Rom. 9:16-23, 
of the wedding garment and of the clay in the potter's hand, and of both it is said, 
"In both places we are told no mystery in regard to the question, Cur alii prae aliis?" 

From the first parable this result is drawn: "According to JEsu's parable, it is 
clearly due to the different behavior of the people why some attend the wedding 
feast and others do not: some do not want to come, resist the invitation, mock and 
kill the servants; others come. One of those who come is a hypocrite and is therefore 
thrown out. There is no mystery as to why some are chosen before others. The 
parable clearly shows that men can only be saved by grace alone. This is offered to 
them in Christ. Forgiveness of sins, life and blessedness (wedding feast) are open 
to them. It is not their merit, but the faith given them (wedding garment) that makes 
them worthy to partake. Who they can accept it and can despise it." 

The second parable is used in this way: "Paul's parable of the potter and the 
clay sounds quite different. There it is God alone on whose absolute choice 
everything depends: both participation and non-participation in the wedding feast, 
both blessedness and damnation. From the same clay, from the same 'massa 
perditionis', he, like the potter, prepares some into vessels of glory, 
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to blessedness, the others to vessels of dishonor, to damnation, and so he has 
mercy on whom he wills, and hardens whom he wills. But man hath not even a right 
to ask, What accuseth he us then, who can resist his will? hath no more right to do 
so, than the work hath right to ask its Master, Why makest thou me thus? Here, too, 
no mystery is taught why some are saved before others; but here it is God and his 
absolute counsel, by which the blessedness of the one and the damnation of the 
other are unalterably determined." 

Of both parables it is said, "Both parables stand in almost greater apparent 
opposition to each other in this doctrine, as the passages Rom. 3:28 and Jas. 2:24 
seem to stand to each other in relation to the doctrine of justification." Now what is 
to be done? Surely there are not "even two different councils of election 
contradicting each other"? The way out is, "We can only overcome the difficulty by 
interpreting Scripture by Scripture. Even Missouri will know no other way here, 
however much it is opposed to such interpretations of Scripture." To this is then 
appended the warning, very necessary in such theological operations, "Only we 
must beware of false interpretation." 

Now comes the attempt at harmonization, in which Scripture is to be 
interpreted by Scripture. "How then? Matth. 22, 1-14, taken according to its plain 
sense, is in complete harmony with the general will of God for salvation taught in 
Scripture, with the gratia universalis, according to which it is said: "God is not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should repent," 2 Pet. 3:9; but Rom. 9:16-23, 
taken by itself and according to its plain sense, does not agree with this general will 
of God, and no exegetical art can easily harmonize this passage with it. But Rom. 
9, 16-23, taken literally, does not agree with Pauli's other remarks at the close of the 
same chapter and in the two following chapters either. Since there is no self- 
contradiction to be attributed to Paul, we have to assume that he meant it differently 
than the meaning of the words gives it to our understanding. We will receive 
complete clarity about this passage only in eternity. It is one of those things in Paul's 
epistles of which even the apostle Peter says that they are ‘difficult to understand,’ 
2 Pet. 3:16. Let us therefore not be confused." Then it is explained: Paul's remarks 
become much more understandable to us when we see his intention. The proud 
Jews wanted to dictate to God whom He should make blessed, namely, those who 
establish their own righteousness. To them the apostle says, ",So He has mercy on 
whom He will, and He hardens whom He will*" (of course, the text does not give any 
indication of this emphasis), "that is, he sets his 
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own mode of election," and he finally comes out of it: he chooses those who behave 
rightly. 

Certainly, in this way Pauli's remarks become significantly more 
"understandable", and the behavior is saved. But at what price! Certainly, we too, 
with reference to this passage from the Epistle to the Romans, as to so many other 
passages of Holy Scripture, put off saying: "We shall not receive complete clarity 
until eternity." Certainly, Missouri knows no other way, and wants to know no other, 
than to interpret Scripture by Scripture. But by this it means, in the first place, that 
one interprets the individual "Scripture" by itself, that is, by looking at the text and 
context; then, in most cases, the meaning intended by the Holy Spirit will already 
emerge. If a passage is so obscure that it does not yield its own meaning from the 
words as they read, then we must leave it obscure until the lumen gloriae, and 
meanwhile adhere to the clear Scriptures. Then no article of faith can be founded 
on such a passage; for all articles of faith must somewhere stand as spoken in their 
own sedes in clear words intelligible to all. Otherwise faith is not founded on 
Scripture, the Scripture word itself, but on human interpretation and interposition. 
And then of a whole long passage of the Epistle to the Romans, because he does 
not want to say what, as one thinks, he ought to say, to say so very calmly: "So we 
must suppose that he meant it differently here than the sense of the words gives it 
according to the usage of the language for our understanding"! Then the apostle - 
and the Holy Spirit with him - would be a Zwinglian “alloiotic", who says one thing, 
but does not mean that, but something else, even the opposite. And in the process 
2 Petr. 3, 16 is adduced to justify such a handling of Scripture. | hope the pope does 
not hear this! He would like to exclaim: Are the Protestants finally coming to their 
senses? He could play the pious man and say: 2 Petr. 3:16 is to me the clearest 
passage in all Scripture. The others are actually all obscure. All Proverbs are to be 
interpreted in the sense of 2 Pet 3:16. Peter says, and this | have always said, that 
in Paul's epistles there is much that is difficult to understand, dvovéyta, which the 
unlearned and the reckless misunderstand. 

Turn to their own damnation. But | have also laid hold of the passage altogether, 
because the apostle says, "as also the other scriptures," w¢ Kai tac Aoindc ypagas. 
That is why | have ever and 

ever thought it better that the apaQsic xai aotypixtor the letters of Pauli 

and also tac Aoizdc ypagas not have at all. Let us not give so 

the claritas Scripturae preis! And in the present case the darkness is for the most 
part a self-made one. And to blame again is the vexed "conduct." In the first passage 
one thinks one can accommodate the "conduct"; in the second it absolutely cannot, 
but says very strongly the very opposite. There 
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If then Scripture is interpreted by Scripture in such a way that one simply eliminates 
the passage and says: "What the words mean, they cannot mean to say. This is the 
same procedure by which other clear statements of Scripture were brought into the 
field against the doctrine of the Trinity and of Holy Communion, and thus Scripture 
by Scripture was dismissed. And what would one say in the present case to one 
who insisted that the passage in Romans was clear, and that the passage in 
Matthew needed explanation or supplementation, or was to be left as obscure? We 
say: Both are wrong. Both passages are to be burdened in their rights, not one 
overruled by the other. They do not deal with the same question. They both, to be 
sure, deal distinctly with the election of grace, but not with the same piece of it. We 
may say, Paul begins where Matthew leaves off. Matthew speaks of the great 
supper, the eternal blessedness which God has prepared, and to which he invites 
and calls men. Yes, to this calling of God men relate differently: some hear and 
come, others despise it and do not come. This difference of attitude is faith and 
unbelief. On this, of course, depends whether a man will be saved or not. This 
remains steadfast: "He that believeth shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be 
damned." In the parable the elect are described as they are in time; these are the 
people who come, believe, and are saved. These are the elect and only the elect. 
That's why it says at the end, "For many are called, but few are chosen." Paul 
speaks, as it were, of the other end of election, shows whence this different conduct 
to God's call comes, whence the elect have the wedding garment, their faith. They 
do not have it of themselves. They have it, because God has given them grace in 
eternity, and has consulted with them how he would bring them to it, and how he 
would elect them to salvation, and to all that is necessary for it. To this end they did 
nothing at all. They were sinners, lost, spiritually dead, enemies of God, like the 
others. It is in them, in their conversion and faith, that God glorifies his louder grace. 
That God has wrought in them faith, this better conduct and right position to the 
gospel, in this they have behaved no better than the others also, have in no way 
helped by their doing or not doing, have made it easier or possible. This is the 
conduct spoken of, and which we should like to get out of theology; for conduct 
always subtracts from God's graciousness. And of conduct the passage in Matthew 
says nothing, and Paul's exposition a fortiori nothing, but very energetically the 
contrary: "It is not in any man's willing or running, but in God's mercy." 

in general, the article suffers from ambiguity precisely because of this, and 
this gives rise to the confusion that the term "behaviour" is not defi- 
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and by this is not always meant the same thing. To the words, "According to the 
parable of Jesus, it is clearly due to the different conduct of men, why some partake 
of the marriage supper, and others do not," one might safely say yes; for the conduct 
spoken of is faith and unbelief; and on this, of course, it depends whether any man 
shall be saved or not. Then it is said, "Missouri asserts that there exists no different 
conduct of men towards the grace of God." (P. 493.) Then again, "The words of JEsu 
plainly show the possibility of a different conduct of men towards the grace of God." 
(p. 490.) This Missouri does not deny at all, that there is a different conduct of men 
towards the grace of God: some believe, others do not. But the "conduct" is not 
spoken of at all, but how this "conduct," if we want to call it so, that is, faith, comes 
about, whether man so conducts himself, can conduct himself, and, above all, wills, 
does, or allows something to be done, that God may bring him to the right "conduct," 
that is, to faith. Certainly, we who believe, behave, set ourselves right against the 
gospel, we will, come. This we do with our hearts and wills, as Chemnitz so often 
says, according to Augustine, "Cum volumus, volumus; cum facimus, facimus. Sed 
quaestio est, unde habeat homo, ut velit et faciat," and answers: namely, of him that 
worketh both the willing and the doing according to his good pleasure. We will; we 
will grace, we will the gospel, we will Christ and the forgiveness of sins. Credere est 
velle. This is just what the natural man does not want at all; he hates Christ and his 
gospel. Then God converts us, gives us a new will, turns our will around, influences 
our will through His Holy Spirit in the Gospel so that we will. Chemnitz: "Augustinus 
certe dicit: Ut velimus, Deus operatur sine nobis. Acceptis vero primitiis donorum 
spiritualium, voluntatem renatam esse obvepyo? Dei illis facultatibus, quas a 
Spiritu regenerationis accepit, nullum est dubium." The question is, Is there, before 
the completed conversion, a different conduct, a different willing towards grace in 
people in whom the corruption of sin is the same, in whom all together conduct and 
willing is only evil, hostile to God, and hostile to the very Gospel? Where should the 
different behavior come from? Shall it remain that conversion, as our Confession 
often says, consists precisely in God's making willing ones out of unwilling ones, that 
"one is subjectively active in his resistance at all times until the moment of his 
conversion"? Shall it be, when it is asked: How is a man converted and believing? 
Shall it remain, "| believe that | cannot by my own reason nor strength believe in or 
come to Jesus Christ my Lord, but the Holy Spirit has me," etc.? 
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or is there to be inserted between the two statements a "behavior" which restricts or 
cancels both statements? This is the kind of "behaviour" we are dealing with. 

Because Father Reinecke wants the "conduct" to be preserved, he also gives 
the "pure passive" an interpretation which it does not have and, according to 
Lutheran doctrine, cannot and should not have, indeed which transforms it into its 
straight opposite. "Man must therefore, as Luther expressed it and the Formula of 
Concord declaratively confirms, behave purely passively to his conversion; he must 
only suffer what God wills to make of him; for as soon as he holds himself aotivo, he 
interferes with God's work in him, because he can only act actively in the direction 
away from God. Thus all who resist behave actively; but those who are converted 
behave passively. But the opportunity to behave passively is given to every man who 
hears the gospel, gets this opportunity by virtue of the gospel; for God's word is living 
and powerful." He then notices, as it seems, himself, that "conduct" is thus put into 
the very term which is to exclude it altogether. He says: "Now it is certainly true, a 
pure passive se habere, or an omission to resist, is also a conduct, to which the will 
of man must have entered. It is an impossibility to imagine man as a complete tabula 
rasa." Then what we heard D. Mees say, and with which the "Zeitschrift" agrees, 
sounded quite different: "It is a fatal misunderstanding of the ‘mere passive’ of our 
confession and of our theologians to interpret it in the sense of non-resistance by 
virtue of the actus praeparatorii; it means simply that man suffers something 
which is done to him in conversion, and in no wise is active either to begin or to 
assist in it." With his warning against "philosophizing theology, which should see that 
it does not speculate,” our article comes to the wrong address. The speculating 
theologians are the theologians of "conduct," who, by inserting "conduct" in the form 
of self-decision, of keeping still and not resisting, of converting by the power of grace, 
and whatever the intermediate stages may be called, want to explain how it comes 
about that, since God calls all earnestly and they are all by nature spiritually dead 
and hostile to God - how it can be explained that some come to faith and others do 
not. We do not philosophize here at all, do not make use of all these auxiliary lines, 
but teach conversion in short, since God makes willing ones out of unwilling ones. 
When it is admitted that "here and there expressions may have been used which 
could have been misunderstood, for instance, by giving the appearance of taking 
faith wholly or partly as an achievement of man, and not wholly as a gift of the Holy 
Spirit, or of referring to the powers of the natural man, when speaking of a different 
conduct," it is not true that "the faith of man is a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
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to say that to such modes of speech belongs all talk of a different conduct, by which 
one wishes to make the discretio personarum explicable, and in which Cur alii prae 
aliis? no secret is to be found. 

In this article, too, we are reproached: "The expressions 'guff and 'better' are 
falsely foisted upon us by Missouri, because we do not speak of 'good' or ‘better’ 
conduct." "Right" and "proper" conduct, on the other hand, it has, after all, often 
been called. Father Reinecke himself continually speaks of "different" behavior. The 
one who comes to faith behaves differently toward the grace of God than the one 
who is unbelieving toward the gospel. Why then should it be deliberate perversion 
to call one man's conduct "good," and another man's "bad"? Father Reinecke thinks 
that good conduct must be morally good and meritorious. He says, "But how can 
one call a failure to resist or a purely passive behavior a 'good' or 'better' behavior? 
A good conduct, to be considered as such in the sight of God, must be morally good, 
and a good conduct, to move God to decide the election of this or that person to 
blessedness, must be meritorious. Such moral conduct could only be spoken of if 
we ascribed some good to the natural moral powers of the unregenerate man before 
and in conversion. Only when one does this does one cross the Rubicon that 
separates us from synergism. The later Melanchthon, in ascribing to the natural 
man the facultas applicandi se ad gratiam, crossed that line." The morally better 
conduct is often found precisely on the part of those who do not come to faith. There 
again the word "conduct" is used in another sense, namely, of man's conduct 
against the law, which, after all, forms the standard of moral good and evil. There it 
is true. Some behave in such a way that they are zealous for the law and 
respectability, while others live in sin and shame. Now moral earnestness is no 
hindrance to conversion for any man, but the reverse. But the false delusion that so 
easily creeps in among such people, that they fulfill the law, have their own sufficient 
righteousness, and have no need of the grace of Christ, this self-righteous delusion 
is indeed the greatest enemy that grace has. This was the most grievous thing to 
Paul, that he thought his own righteousness to be a detriment and filth, "that | might 
gain Christ, and be found in him, not having my righteousness which is of the law, 
but which is by faith in Christ," Phil. 3:9. In this sense the Saviour says to the self- 
righteous: "The publicans and harlots may enter the kingdom of heaven sooner than 
you," Matt. 21:31. Gross sinners are more easily brought to the knowledge of their 
sin, and this is something that must necessarily precede conversion. But with this 
the fornicator 
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and tax collector is far from being converted and believing. He can enjoy the life of 
sin and want to stay in sin. He can also despair like Judas. He can also come to the 
conclusion: This is no longer the way; you must mend your ways, begin another life, 
and then he also wraps himself in the rags of his own righteousness. When God 
comes with his call of grace in the Gospel, "Here is Christ the Saviour, whom ye 
shall receive, believe in, and be saved," there is the same sense and the same 
attitude among men: this is just what they do not want. They are all spiritually dead; 
none can believe and come; and above all their all carnal mind is enmity Against 
God-they do not want at all. There is no different conduct there, they are all the same 
by nature; and he who makes a distinction there, teaches falsely of original sin in 
defectu, makes a distinction where God's Word expressly says, Here is no 
distinction. Yes, says our article, all this would strike us, if one spoke of the right 
conduct of the natural man with powers of his own. If one did that, spoke openly of 
powers of the natural man, as Melanchthon did, then the matter would be 
conceivable and clear. But in saying that we are speaking of a conduct-well, what 
sort of a man? "Natural and unregenerate" he is not to be, and not yet converted 
either - of his conduct through graces bestowed, then one only makes the matter 
more difficult, and it comes to the same thing after all. The very expression, "Not 
only God's grace, but also the conduct," is an expression of the fact that it is 
something else than God's grace, something that must be added to God's grace on 
the part of man, and that in the case of some it is really added and brings the result, 
and in the case of others it is not added, and grace is therefore without result. If we 
really mean the powers of grace, we overlook the fact that man is not only incapable 
of conversion, but, what is the main thing, does not want it at all; he does not want 
to use any of the powers offered. The whole business takes place in the will. His will 
must be changed. Voluntas convertitur. Even if one thinks that one can think of 
something right in this, that one can hold fast to the sola gratia, if one says: Man 
converts after God has given him the powers to do so - one ought, of course, to add: 
and has made him willing, and what is then still lacking in his conversion? -Why 
complicate matters for oneself and others with the detour and the intermediate 
stations, that God should first bring the will to the point where it is willing and able to 
will, and then that it is really willing and converted? Surely the only interest can be 
to find room for "conduct." And grace is so exclusive that it does not tolerate any 
conduct apart from it. The Rubicon is very narrow there. There is only an either - or: 
either God converts man, he all and alone, gives him a new will, 
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makes a willing one out of him who was an unwilling one until the last moment, or 
the man sets in somewhere and -when and comes to the aid of God's grace. All 
"conduct," which it is supposed explains why some are converted before others, 
amounts to an applicare se ad gratiam. This is the right suggestion, then, to drop 
"conduct," and he who believes, "Man is subjectively active in his resistance at all 
times until the moment of his conversion," cannot but eliminate all conduct, or he 
sets himself at variance with himself. 

So long as "conduct" is held to as a "reason for explanation," there is no 
thought of unity. On the other hand, where "conduct" is dropped, and indeed 
dropped altogether, and is not again granted admittance even when the terrible 
spectre of "irresistible, compelling grace" is behind it, even when the darling intuitu 
fidei would like to have it in with him as an old crony, even when the conduct which 
is unfortunately only too really evil makes the claim that then, for the sake of 
consistency, the "right conduct" must also find recognition: there the real stone of 
offence is gone. There should then be hardly any room left for polemicizing, but only 
for understanding, e.g. about the then worthless term intuitu fidei. Fr. Reinecke 
writes thus already, "Nothing depends on the expression intuitu fidei." Let us in the 
Lutheran Church hold merry mortgage burning and throw the "conduct" into the 
flames. Not a tear will be shed for it on earth by Christians or in heaven by angels. 
And then, with one accord, let us never believe, say, or write, Not only God's grace, 
but also -, but always and everywhere, Sola gratia. E. P. 


Miscellany. 


Did Luther start a new church? The Catholics say so. Alois Henhéfer, who 
converted to the Protestant faith in 1822 and died in 1862 as a Protestant pastor in 
Muhlhausen (Baden), showed how wrong they are with this with the following 
comparison: "Over near Untergrombach stands the Chapel of St. Michael. Once it 
was a famous chapel, and there was preaching, mass and singing in it. Then the 
French came and half ruined the church, and finally it was auctioned off to a citizen 
of Untergrombach for a few hundred guilders. He was not lazy, put hay and straw 
in it and built a smithy in it and knocked and threshed in it. Then, after many years, 
the priest of Untergrombach got the idea and said: "Yes, what! That used to be a 
church, but now it doesn't look like one. Goes in and buys it from the blacksmith and 
goes up. 
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throws out the hay, the straw, the blacksmith, everything, and sets up the altar and the 
pulpit, and now they're preaching in it again, saying mass and singing. Look, that's how it 
was in the Reformation. The pastor of Grombach didn't build a new church, but he 
restored the old one. That's called reforming. Luther and the others saw the church as a 
place where hay and straw of human wisdom had been put, and a forge had been made 
in it, where works were forged - in short, it was no longer a church. So they went in and, 
on the basis of God's word, threw out everything that didn't belong in it, and made the 
pulpit and altar ready again, and now it's a church again. But not a new one, but the old 
one." 

A Catholic Testimony for the Protestant Presbytery. At the recent general 
meeting of the scientific organization of German ultramontanism, the Goerres Society, 
held in Aschaffenburg, its second chairman, the ultramontane Catholic historian Grauert 
of Munich, delivered, among other things, a great speech on the causes of the Catholic 
section of the people lagging behind the Protestant in science. In this he bore honorable 
testimony to the great blessing which Germany owes to the Protestant parsonage, saying: 
"For the intellectually directed stratum of the population in Protestant Germany, which has 
sprung from Protestant parsonages, the Catholic section of the people naturally has no 
corresponding substitute." Incidentally, this question was raised by the famous teacher of 
canon law, J. C. v. Schulte, the leader of Old Catholicism, in his Lebenserinnerungen 
(1909), Ill. vol, p. 271 ff, in an essay: "Origin and Age of German Scholars of All Kinds". 
He comes to the following conclusion: "861 sons of Protestant theologians, known through 
their literary activity, belonging to all categories of science, among them men in every 
profession who are among the most outstanding, some of them among the founders of 
new directions, that is a glorious record of the Protestant spiritual house, as no other state 
can show. It is not too much to say that the advantage which the Protestants have over 
the Catholics in most fields of science and in literature in Germany is due to the Protestant 
clergy. From it, from the beginning, and up to the present day, Germany has drawn a 
great number of the most excellent men in all fields." 

“Apostolic congregations” in Berlin. According to the "Th. Ztbl." E. Buchner 
gives in the "Casseler Allg. Ztg." under the heading "Apostles" the following "chapter from 
the German sect history" to the best: The twelve apostles . . . are known to each one of 
us. But only a few know that there are still apostles today, and even those who have once 
heard something of them ringing do not yet suspect what fertility the last eight decades 
have produced in the generation of this human species. 
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have folded. Just take a look at a Berlin church bulletin. There you can read about the 
apostolic congregation, the catholic-apostolic congregation, the old-apostolic 
congregation of the international mission, the new-apostolic congregation, the Christian- 
apostolic congregation, and the original apostolic congregation. No, there is no end to it! 
And now consider that almost every one of these communities has twelve Apostles at its 
disposal - for this sacred number must of course be preserved to the best of its ability - 
and that each of these groups of Apostles is firmly convinced that it alone is the bearer of 
the true doctrine. Under these circumstances, one might almost be surprised that a bloody 
apostolic war has never yet come about, for the peaceableness of such fanatics is not to 
be relied upon too much. The apostles of the Irvingians (Catholic Apostolic congregation) 
are definitely the most harmless. They have all died, and the followers of this sect are 
tactful and sensitive enough not to replace the dead with the living. Even today they mourn 
for the departed, and the forms in which they do it - the pomp of their wonderful, almost 
unique ceremonial has fallen; ordination and sealing have been finally abandoned - has 
something touching and captivating about it. The promise had been made to them that 
during the lifetime of their apostles Christ would appear the second time on earth to take 
the saints (by whom, of course, the Irvingians are to be understood) with Him to heaven. 
Now they speak of the "time of silence" and still wait with questioning eyes and anxious, 
almost desperate hearts. Almost all the other apostles, if they will be honest, can and must 
trace their pedigree back to Irvingianism. First the Geyerians branched off, from these 
again the Krebsians, and so on. Always the same thing: a prophet or apostle is not 
smoothly recognized by one or the other; the doubter seeks adherents, separates from 
the mother church, and appoints his own apostles. This is as prompt and effortless as 
child's play. And the "Holy Spirit," who alone, of course, is allowed to have the casting 
vote in these things, says his yea and amen to all this readily. Of the quiet modesty of the 
Catholic-Apostolic, these younger offspring have not a trace left about them, and do not 
even remotely think of conceding to the dead any rights over them. With them only the 
right of the living applies. If an apostle dies to-day, his successor will be in residence to- 
morrow, and the dead man, who a moment ago was the most powerful in the kingdom, 
will be forgotten overnight. The amount of power which such an apostle-prince (the sect 
constitutions are for the most part by no means oligarchical, but strictly monarchical, and 
the sub-apostles have heartily little to say) enjoys in his circles may sometimes be quite 
considerable. The New Apostles, for example, consider their first Apostle to be a new 
incarnation of Christ and pay him truly royal honours. | knew one of these violent 
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Haber: he was a retired railway master, a seriously ill man, who writhed on the ground in 
ghastly convulsions, and gave these fits for battles with Satan. He talked the most frightful 
nonsense, and tyrannized his surroundings in an almost unheard-of manner; but his 
followers thought him immortal, and when he traveled, one read in the official reports that 
"the redeeming deeds of Christ, clothed in the mantle of the beloved Apostle and Father," 
had happily arrived there and then. Common to all apostolic sects is the doctrine that the 
end is imminent, and that there is salvation only through the mediation of the apostles. 
One of these prophets once confronted me with the alternative of either believing in him 
immediately or being "thrown into the blazing sun" at the Second Coming of Christ, which 
may take place in a few months. 

The Principles in Grisar's Luther Research. Under this heading, D. Gritzmacher 
publishes in the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" (p. 838 ff.) an article in which he proves that 
Grisar, despite his boasts (he writes as an "impartial historian," offers "purely historically 
conducted studies," follows the "directives of the most objective historical method," etc.), 
has everywhere been guided primarily by his Jesuit dogma, according to which Luther is 
to be considered a "damned heretic" beforehand.) was everywhere guided above all by 
his Jesuit dogma, according to which Luther is to be regarded a priori as a "damned 
heretic" and therefore as a godless or insane, insane person, then also, as far as this 
suited him, by the criticisms that modern liberalism has made of Luther. Gritzmacher 
thus summarizes his remarks: "In Grisar's Luther biography, by no means only the 
impartial historian has his say. The dogmatist judges and creates the decisive results and 
values. In doing so, he makes use of the dogmatics of critical neo-Protestantism on the 
one hand, and on the other hand of Catholic church doctrine as understood by Jesuitism. 
Through the dogma he is compelled to reject Luther as a religious reformer, and he is 
now left free to explain in more detail how Luther came to his error. This is given, on the 
one hand, in Luther's moral culpability; then, however, one can also - more mildly - apply 
psychological-pathological considerations. Psychology works essentially only with the 
category "self-deception"; pathology arrives at no scientifically exact formulas. Both 
contain at bottom only a refined confessional polemic, which wraps its rejecting 
judgments in the more modern garb of psychology and the still more contemporary of 
pathology." (S. 853.) 

Grisar's dependence on modern liberalism. On this Griitzmacher thus lets 
himself be heard: "In the former direction, it is interesting that Grisar does not at all owe 
a large part of the material and the consequences drawn from it, which reveal flaws in 
Luther's personality and expose the inconsistent and untenable nature of his religious 
and theological position, to his own Catholic 
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conviction, but of modern Protestantism. With all recognition of the great diligence 
and independence in the individual work, however, the observation forces itself upon 
the reading of Grisar, to what extent he is dependent on the modern Protestant 
Luther criticism in the setting up of most problems, especially in a negative direction. 
In his use of Schwenckfeldt's criticism of Luther (pp. 65 ff.) Grisar walks almost 
entirely in the paths of Eck; in Carlstadt's case Barge gives the model (p. 88, note 
2). On pp. 379-397 we get a collection of excerpts under the heading: The self- 
dissolution of Luther's dogmas in the light of Protestant criticism’, and, interestingly 
enough, only Luther's anti-Catholic dogmas, such as his doctrine of justification, his 
view of the sacraments, his concepts of church and worship, are considered. A 
compilation of the Protestant criticism of the dogmas Luther shared with the Catholic 
Church, which nevertheless also exists, is not presented by Grisar in remote detail. 
Also the pathological view of Luther - to be characterized more precisely later - is not 
Grisar's invention, but essentially Protestant heritage, and especially taken from 
Hausrath's Luther biography (cf. p. 662, note 1). But Grisar can also refer to a preface 
by W. Pietsch to the 32nd volume of the Weimar Luther edition for a "pathological 
explanation" (p. 656, note 5), further to W. K6hler and others. That Grisar could not 
miss Lagarde's well-known Luther polemic (ok. p. 433 ff.) is self-evident, nor that of 
his student Tréltsch (p. 475). With care, however, individual critical judgments of 
Protestant Luther scholars otherwise quite different in principle, such as Kaweraus, 
p. 125, are also booked. A large part of the material that Grisar presents to the reader 
for the formation of his judgment and uses himself is thus taken from the dogmatics 
of Neo-Protestantism, which is extremely critical of Luther. This fact has been 
excellently formulated in drastic clarity by Rev. Lic. Braun in one thesis and made 
comprehensible in a second by showing his motives: "From the skin of the Protestant 
theologians who diminish Luther's merits, Grisar cuts the straps for his biography. 
That is his method’ and: 'In the opinion of the former Dominican priest Miller, 
Catholicism is a complex phenomenon, one stream arm of which is Thomistic- 
alloyed Augustinianism (Denifle, Weif3) and therefore seeks to make contact with 
"faithful Protestantism", while the other, with Pelagianizing tendencies, is Jesuit 
Molinism (Grisar) and therefore sympathizes with "liberal Protestantism" (Thesis 13 
and 15 of a lecture at the Gernsbach Conference, May 1913)." 

Luther in the "mild semblance" of Catholic dogma. "To the modern 
Protestant dogmatics" - Griitzmacher continues "comes then the Catholic. Grisar 
now admits this in an "unapologetic confession’ in his Questions of Principle: "Those 
con- 
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fessional Catholic conviction, which they have certainly not wrongly recognized at the 
deep bottom of my work, has always accompanied me comfortingly and sweetened 
my toil; it has never, even in the smallest way, determined me to deliberately bend 
the facts, but it has let me in its mild appearance judge them even better than the 
clear value of things and their connections already taught me" (14). Grisar had 
already expressed himself even more clearly in his 'Luther', when it says there: 'Not 
from any neutral ground could Luther's activity and influence be evaluated. Every 
thinker did it from the ethical point of view and the convinced Catholic at the same 
time from the point of view of his church’ (867). . . . Consequently, Grisar bases his 
judgments on the standpoint of the Catholic Church in all questions of principle and 
usually develops it in firm dogmatic theses. ... It would lead to a compilation of an 
almost complete compendium of Catholic dogmatics if we were to share all the 
passages in which Grisar sets forth his ‘confessional Catholic conviction’ and then 
places Luther's thoughts in its 'mild semblance'." (840 ff.) For his statement 
Gritzmacher brings a number of proofs and then closes the section thus: "Thus 
through Grisar's work runs an uninterrupted reference to Catholic dogmatics and its 
use in condemning Protestantism. Again and again it is not the impartial historian who 
speaks here, but the 'confessional Catholic conviction." (843.) - And as with Grisar's 
judgments on Luther's teachings, so it is, as Griitzmacher further states, also with his 
derogatory judgments on Luther's person, his life, his marriage, his anguish of soul, 
his courage of faith (all of which Grisar seeks to drag into the excrement): they are 
not the result of conscientious, objective historical research, but of Grisar's 
dogmatics, according to which it was certain from the outset that Luther was not God's 
messenger, and thus Grisar was left only with the task of explaining Luther's 
"delusion" more precisely either as conscious malice or as soul sickness or both. This 
is the bounded line of march that Grisar genuinely Jesuitically vaunts as the "most 
objective historical method". 

A. Harnack of Berlin also belongs to the after-Protestants who feather 
their own nests and supply Grisar with weapons against Luther, who writes, for 
example, in the "Theologische Literaturzeitung" (Sp. 657) with reference to Grisar's 
work: "First of all, | would like to congratulate the author on the completion of his 
‘Luther’. To work out and write down a work of 2500 pages requires, if it is not done 
with scissors, so much hot work, diligence and perseverance that the recognition 
deserves the first place. And when honest effort has guided the pen to establish the 
‘unalterable facts,' the first recognition is followed by the second, more valuable one. 
F.B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Concordia Publishing House Catalog for 1913-1914 - This 503 page catalog is one 
that our pastors and teachers should peruse and keep on hand like a dictionary. What they 
need and seek for themselves and their church members, they will rarely miss here. 


2. "Lutheran Annual 1914." 10 Cts. This "Annual" differs from our German calendar only 
in language and reading material. 
3: Synodical Report of the Wisconsin District with negotiations on the thesis: "A well- 


ordered truly Lutheran congregation upholds God's gifts even in the realm of nature and the 
world, and is a friend to all good arts and sciences." (P. S. Rathke.) 13 Cts. 

4. Synodal Report of the California and Nevada District, with proceedings on the subject, 
"That the Lutheran judgment still stands, "The Papacy is a poem of men, not commanded, 
without necessity, and vain/" (Prof. Dau.) 15 Cts. 


5. "Netty." A story from the children's mission in a large American city. 
6. "The Treacherous Shamrock." A Tale from the American Negro Mission. 
7. "German Blood." A Narrative of American Country Life. - These are three tastefully 


bound, illustrated, and most absorbing stories, which not merely children, but adults will read 
with interest and profit. Father Herzberger is the author of them. F. B. 


The Hellenization of Christianity in the History of Theology from Luther to the 
Present by Lic. D. Walther Glawe, Privatdozent at the University of 
Rostock. IX and 340 pp. Trowitzsch upd Sohn, Berlin. Price: M. 13. 

D. Harnack famously asserted that the Christian dogmas were not peculiar to the original 
Christianity, but were a foreign product of the Hellenization of Christianity. The very essence of 
Christianity was undogmatic, but the doctrines of the Trinity, of the true Deity of Christ, of the 
sacraments, etc., were of Greek origin, and meant nothing less than a complete transformation 
and distortion of the original Christianity. Thus, Christianity was thoroughly corrupted and 
adulterated at its very first step out into the world by the intrusion of Greek philosophy and 
religious views and customs of Hellenic antiquity, or even corrupted in the very germ, in the 
arse itself, by influences from Hellenized Judaism. At the same time, the liberals have also 
served up this view of theirs as a great discovery of modern liberalism. Glawe now counters 
both of these. He shows that it is wrong for Ritschl, Engelhardt, Bauer, Pfleiderer, Harnack, and 
other liberal spirits to maintain that both the exposition of Christian dogmas per se and the 
formulation of them were the work of the Greek spirit which had penetrated into the Church, 
and from which even the Reformation had not freed itself. At the same time, Glawe proves in 
detail that everything that the liberals have brought forward in this respect of the Platonization 
or Hellenization of Christianity is only a rehashing of heresies that had been put forward long 
before them by such opponents of true Christianity as Isaac Casaubonus, Petavius, Jean le 
Clerc, Souverain, Léffler, Joseph Priestley, Edward Gibbon, and J. S. Semler, and which Lorenz 
von Mosheim had already opposed in an essentially correct manner. Glawe thus formulates his 
own view of the theory of Hellenization: "Theological research must admit without further ado 
that the truths of salvation of Christianity, on the occasion of their proclamation, experienced 
the same fate to which all ideas are subjected when they are passed on from mouth to mouth: 
the form, 
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The language in which the contents of the proclamation of Jesus, fixed by early Christianity, 
were presented, had to adapt itself to the language and thus also to the way of thinking of the 
people to whom that proclamation was addressed. In connection with this, every missionary and 
preacher of the Gospel, if he wished to explain and illustrate the truths of salvation, had to go 
back to those philosophical, cultic and popular ideas which were found in the people concerned 
and at the time in question. Since the preaching of the Gospel in the first centuries was 
addressed to a world filled with the Hellenistic spirit, the form in which the Christian truths were 
transmitted must also have been under the influence of Hellenism. Had the missionaries not 
made this adaptation of form, they would have remained misunderstood strangers from Greek 
soil. A Hellenizing of the dogma is therefore to be recognized as necessary, provided it is set in 
relation to the form which surrounds the original Christian fixed truth of salvation. Such 
Hellenization, however, does not imply any clouding or corrupting of the pure Gospel of JEsu 
Christ; it is rather a fact which testifies to a vigorous historical development. While theology, on 
the basis of a simple historical insight, sees itself compelled to recognize a Hellenization of the 
form of dogma, it must reject a view which relates the process of Hellenization to the actual 
content of the dogmas, insofar as by these are to be understood the basic insights of Christianity 
resulting from the proclamation of the Word and not, for example, the doctrines characteristic of 
the Catholic Church. The objective truths of the religion of redemption and Hellenism were, in 
their innermost essence, two such disharmonious, different entities, without any affinity, that 
from the outset a fusion of their highest values must have seemed impossible as a permanent 
product. The Hellenization of Christianity is therefore a process which is historically necessary. 
But the Hellenization was, no more than the Romanization or Germanization of Christianity, a 
process which dimmed the religion of JEsu Christ in its purity or weakened it in its power. These 
forms are but a proof of the fact ‘that the Christian religion has been independently thought out 
and appropriated in the epochs in question, and that it has become a part of the culture of the 
peoples." A résumé of this very detailed writing of Glawe's is offered in the booklet published by 
Runge: "Die Beziehung des Christentums zum griechischen Heidentum. By Prof. Lic. D. Walther 
Glawe." (44 pp. 60 Pf.) F. B. 


Metanoetics. The science of thought transformed by redemption. By Dr. phil. Karl 
Francke. 169 pages. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: 
M. 4. 

A curious and in many respects most interesting and instructive writing, full of witty turns 
of phrase and bright flashes of thought. The author characterizes his book in the preface, as 
follows: "The works which have appeared on the subject of hamartology are confined to 
treatment of ethical depravity. Of the noetic, which is closely connected with the latter and is 
peculiarly conditioned by it, they take little or no notice. This is a gap. The following work would 
like to serve to partially fill it. Perhaps it will find friendly notice among those who know the New 
Testament." But even in this "metanoetics" the truth does not come into bright light that 
conversion or change of heart consists essentially in man's coming to the spiritual realization 
that for Christ's sake God is no longer to him an angry judge, but his sin-forgiving Father. That 
the present book wants to be read cum grano salia is shown, e. g., by the remarks on original 
sin, pp. 74 ff. F. B. 


Is there a God? By Martin Romberg. Published by F. Bahn, Schwerin in 
Mecklenburg. 60 Pf. 
Since Kant it is not only in science, but also almost generally in theology considered as an 
established axiom that one cannot prove the existence of God. In the above lecture, the author 
shows in a captivating and convincing way that not only the inner need of man, 
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The existence of God is unequivocally attested not only by the general belief in God and the 
voice of God in the conscience, but also by the unobstructedness and purposefulness of nature. 
Some sentences may follow here: "Voltaire, the French free spirit and mocker, the well-known 
friend of Frederick the Great, once said: "If there were no God, one would have to invent him. 
But all nature testifies that he exists.' What the spiritual thinker means when he says: 'If there 
were no God, it would be necessary to invent him’ is best illustrated by an incident from his life. 
He had invited some friends to his table who, during the meal, began to sneer at the belief in 
God. Voltaire immediately sent out the waiting servant, and then said to the scoffers, 'l beg you 
to refrain from such talk in the presence of the servant. | do not want the man to cut off my throat 
overnight.’ This was crude, but understandable. To Voltaire there was something sinister about 
aman who did not believe in God. He did not like to trust him with his life. He who knows the 
human heart will agree with him. There are terrible secrets hidden in it which, when they unfold 
their power, bring disaster upon us and others. Even a man like Goethe acknowledges this when 
he says that he could not hear of any crime without feeling that the germs of such deeds also 
lay within him. We need, therefore, a power which keeps in check the evil which otherwise 
destroys thousands." "People refer to individual personalities who, without faith in God, have 
been able to maintain themselves on a certain moral high ground, but these are exceptions. 
That is why unbelief has been compared to a thin sheet of ice: it holds a single person, while 
the masses break through without salvation. The question: is there a God? is therefore not a 
question of mere inquisitiveness, but it is a question of existence; as the great English historian 
Carlyle has also said: 'If mankind could lose faith in God, it would be lost, it would perish in 
anarchism." "Fear of punishment is only a concomitant of conscience, its shadow, one might 
say. Conscience itself is moral discernment. It is a voice within me that says, 'What is right, you 
must do; what is wrong, leave it alone.’ Conscience asks so little about the benefits and harms, 
or even about the consequences of our conduct, that it demands that we do what is right, even 
if we lose our lives in the process. Better to die than to sin. . . . So little is conscience essentially 
fear of punishment that it overcomes even the fear of unjust and just punishment. No animal 
knows such a thing." "The materialist Voigt has said that the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile. But there is nothing incomprehensible in the fact that the corporeal separates itself 
from the corporeal, and bile is, after all, something corporeal. But the question is how incorporeal 
thought can arise from matter. Or thinking has been called a phosphorescence of the brain. But 
what is phosphorescence but motion, and that motion proceeds from moving bodies is nothing 
mysterious. But here thinking is supposed to arise from the movement of the brain particles; and 
thinking is precisely no movement. Motion is visible in bodies; thinking is, in its essence, 
invisible. It is as bad taste to speak of visible thoughts as it is, according to Kant, bad taste to 
speak of angular or round, short or long thoughts." "By the way, we do not grasp out of the air 
the supposition that it is the supramundane spirit which rustles forth the first movement. We 
stand with it on the ground of reality, of everyday experience. | stretch out my arm and pull it 
back again, according to my will. There we have movement for the first time, such as is produced 
by a spirit, the human spirit. There is nothing that | can establish more certainly by the most 
arbitrary experiments than the dependence of the movements of my limbs on my will. What 
prejudice is necessary to deny this fact, which has been tried a thousand times and is so certain 
to our immediate consciousness! As in our organism the finite spirit, so in the world the infinite 
spirit produces the first movements. The conclusion is too obvious to be unscientific. Even the 
great Plato applied it. He says in his treatise "The Laws": If everything in the world had stood 
still, what movement would have been the first? 
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be? Certainly that which sets itself in motion. The occasion of all movement is movement by itself; this we shall 
necessarily have to call the most original and most violent change of all. ... The soul is most completely proved, 
... since it appears as the beginning of all motion." FuB: 


Children's Prayer and Children's Psychology with Special Reference to the Needs 
of Children's Worship by Dietrich Vorwerk. Published by Fr. Bahn, 
Schwerin, Mecklenburg. 50 Pf. 


"As the classic country of child psychology" - we read here - "the North American Union is considered 
today. Stanley Hall is regarded as its real spiritual father. Indeed, the international study of the child's soul owes 
much to this country and this man. But as it has often happened that one read on English goods the designation 
‘made in Germany,' so something similar is true of child psychology. It does not diminish the merits of 
Stanley Hall that he got the first ideas for his work in Germany from the psychologist Wilhelm Wundt and from 
the child psychologist Wilhelm Preyer. We Germans must rather be ashamed of ourselves that we did not follow 
the suggestions of these two men earlier and only had to learn how valuable these suggestions had been on 
the detour via America. From North America child psychology then began its triumphal march over all cultural 
countries. In addition to North America and Germany, the two main countries, it is now also eagerly pursued in 
England, France, Austria, Russia, Italy, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland. Never, | think, has a new science 
broken its way so rapidly." Certainly, whoever wants to educate children must talk to the children and get to 
know the child's soul. But there is nothing here that is really new and unknown to pedagogy, but there are many 
things that are offensive to Lutherans, e.g. the combination of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin as the "three great 
reformers". F.B. 


Three Lutherans at the University of Breslau. Respectfully dedicated to the Royal 
University of Wroclaw on the occasion of its 100th anniversary by G. 
Frob6B. Ev. Buchhandlung, Breslau. 


The subtitle of this writing is: "Description of the religious development of Professors Scheibel, Steffens, 
Huschke until their entry into the struggles of the Lutheran Church in 1830." The Romanizing doctrines of 
church, office, and church government peculiar to the people of Breslau, therefore, do not come into view here. 
Particularly captivating is the picture which Frob68 draws of Scheibel's resolute, unflinching stand against the 
rationalists, to whom Scheibel openly says to their faces that, as the ultimate cause of faith is the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead, so the real cause of their unbelief is sin dwelling in the heart. Several sentences of 
Scheibel's may illustrate this: "And now we know as certainly as the geometer knows his Magister Matheseos, 
that only because the heart does not like some things in the pious Bible, which is certainly very strict against 
sin and especially against pride, the mind seeks everything to possibly declare it to be folly and a lie. In your 
heart, then - yes, there alone - dwells the enemy of our faith." "Most of today's biblical commentators and church 
historians are undeniably learned linguists, learned historians, but very unlearned theologians; for they love 
themselves more than God (and there one does not understand the book that degrades pride above all other 
errors), want to be theological lecturers and yet not Christians. Let a scholar's mind be however great; if he be 
proud, he is stupid in the knowledge and judgment of Christianity, and therefore of the Bible. Sin rhymes with 
all sciences but Christian theology." "Either be all pagan or all Christian. To be a heathen, and yet to allow 
himself to be called a Christian theologian, and therefore, because the Bible must remain the organ of Protestant 
cathedrals and pulpits, to declare his unbelief in the Bible, and to make of it, as much as possible, xenophontic 
memorabilia or Reimarus' textbook. 
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is indeed cunning, but verily! a very wretched cunning." "As soon, then, as a scholar can prove to me, after 
incontrovertible historical criticism, that the resurrection of JEsu, this fact, is a lie fti; as soon as he can prove to 
me that the orthodox belief in Christianity, that is, the only true Christianity, is equal to the sentence a is na, and 
that there was from earth any one so good as JEsus of Nazareth and his true confessors, so soon | lay down 
my theological teaching office for pulpit and catheder; but as long as this is not done, according to my mind, 
reason, and conscience, | hold to the belief that Christ is God over all, highly praised for ever, Md so long do | 
hold all - mind you: all who are not of the same conviction, however learned they may be in other profane 
sciences, in the knowledge of God, for the dumbest of sinners, for fools blinded by pride. For so long remains 
the word of Jesus Christ true: 'He that hath not the Son hath not the Father." "Most recent theologians already 
come to the Bible with rejection of positive Christianity. But now they want to be evangelical theologians after 
all; the Bible is a lie, cannot be said straight. Instead, then, of honestly saying, We will not be convinced of the 
positive doctrines of Christianity, they carry their unbelief into the Scriptures." "Never would | have spoken thus 
against great scholars if they had not attacked Christianity and its Bible. These only a bad sense attacks." "Any 
man may believe what he will of the Bible; he has only God to answer for that. But not every one is permitted by 
grammar, dictionary, and usage of language to put his opinions into the Bible." ,,AvtiAvtpov never means: 
dying to the truth of a doctrine, Trioti¢ never sense of good, but faith, trust, never mere general religious sense, 
that is evogBeia. Avaotaoic ék vexpav resurrection of the dead, that is, bodily, never and nowhere 
renewal to the ideal. If such news find progress in exegesis, | stay quite obstinate in my supposed cancerous 
course; for praise God, Greek | have studied so much not to let this new dictionary insinuate itself to me. This 
holy, divine scripture | literally believe." "The Bible says, God made the world out of nothing. No, says this 
theology, the world is actually eternal, the creation story Jewish mystique. The Bible says, JEsus is the only 
begotten Son of God. The newer theology: No! He is merely man, not supernaturally generated at all. The Bible: 
There are angels and devils. Newer theology: Is Jewish fable. Bible: JEsus redeemed us by his sacrificial death. 
Newer theology: Is Jewish, sinister view of the apostles. Bible: there is a Christian church where true faith. Newer 
theology: no! the Holy Spirit in us is the divine spark in us; and the fellowship of all rational good is the kingdom 
of God on earth. Bible: In the Lord's Supper we receive JEsu's body and blood. Newer theology: Is just Luther's 
nonsense. Bible: We expect resurrection and judgment. Newer theology: Is only figurative and Jewish to look 
at. The idea is: we get to apotheosis. So the new theology actually teaches a world spirit and eternal nature. It 
is true that, in order to educate the people little by little, one still speaks in the lecture of the so-called doctrine 
of faith of the Trinity, the Spirit of God, the Son of God, the Saviour, redemption, the effects of grace, the kingdom 
of God, the resurrection, and judgment, but one means by these things something quite different from the Bible." 
- As for the other two professors, Steffens's terse account of his eventful life evokes lively interest, while 
Huschke's picture offers little that is attractive. 
F.B. 


Practical Theology in Aphorisms by P. ein. D. Schenkel in Naunhof near Leipzig. 
Published by Dérffling and Franke, Leipzig, M. 3. 

From 163 pages, 117 shorter and longer remarks are offered here, which spread over all possible 
questions concerning the pastorate. These aphorisms are written out of German regional church circumstances, 
and it is therefore not to be expected that the reader will find here some things that he cannot approve of, and 
others that cannot be applied to our circumstances. But even an American pastor 
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will learn much from this book for his ministry from his first entry into the pastorate until his 
departure from it. The aphoristic presentation makes the reading of the book easy and gives it a 
peculiar charm. 

F. B. 


Jenny Lind. A Cecilia from the Lutheran Church by C. A. Willens. 4th edition. 241 
pages. Published by C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. Geb. M. 3. 

Jenny Lind, who has been celebrated in Europe and America like probably no other artist 
before or after her, was a devout, humble and loving Christian until her death, although it may 
remain inexplicable to us how she, in her earlier public activity (later she sang only in concerts), 
expressed her Christianity with her departure as an opera singer. Wilkens has not found the right 
word here either. Before her last trip to the South, Jenny Lind wrote: "I feel very much the 
beginning of the end, and think it a blessing to look across into eternal rest. What is all this poor 
earthly life worth against a single glimpse of the sinless, holy Savior?" "What a gift is music," 
said fie, "when we know how not to make an idol of it, but to lay it at the feet of the Cross, and 
to place all our longings, sufferings, joys, hopes, in the light of the dying and risen Saviour, who 
alone, and nothing else, is the object of our longings, whether we know it or not." Music lovers 
will welcome this book, as it brings all sorts of interesting notices and judgments about 
outstanding artists and composers in other ways as well. F. B. 


Thinkers and Poets. Collected essays by |. Kurt Stephan. 
Published by C. Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. 170 pp. M. 2.50; hardcover M. 3. 
This is a fine book for entertainment and diversion for the educated. In short, witty essays 
are treated Buddha, Plato, St. Bernard, Francis of Asfifi, Savonarola, Eckhart, Thomas a Kempis, 
Melanchthon, Friedrich von Spee, Angelus Silefius, Rousseau, Klopstock, Claudius, Gellert, 
Lavater, Pestalozzi, Herder, Kosegarten, Schiller, Jean Paul, Hdlderlin and Novalis. As for 
Christian criticism, it is not altogether absent, but its voice might have been more often, more 
emphatically, and more clearly brought out than is the case here. F. B. 


The World for Itself and the World with God. By Prof. D. E. Dennert. 
Published by Richard Mihlmann, Halle. M. 1. 

Here, Dennert demonstrates convincingly against monism that the faith in God nowhere 
comes into conflict with natural science, and that, on the other hand, atheistic monism can 
nowhere be based on science, but rather has sprung from the desire of a godless heart. Dennert 
does not go into the proof that true science is not in conflict with the Bible, but he does allow 
some things to be considered scientific which cannot claim to be true science and which 
contradict the Bible, such as the doctrine of evolution. F. B. 


A. Deicherts Verlag, Leipzig, has sent us: 

le "The Theory of Christ as the Second Adam in Schleiermacher." By Lic. Hans Scheel. 
M. 2 - Not only Schleiermacher's views on Christ as the second Adam are presented here, but 
also those of the Lutheran dogmatists (admittedly only quite briefly), Teller and the Socinian 
Crell. 

2. "On the Question of the Trinity." Three lectures by D. Erich Schader. M. 1 - In these 
lectures D. Schader does not expound the doctrine of the Trinity from the clear statements of 
Scripture, but attempts to develop it from the facts of revelation, from the history of revelation. 
But how Seeberg's derivation leads to a Trinity in which the hypostases become questionable, 
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and Grtitzmacher arrived at a doctrine that touches the unity of God, Schader arrived at a Trinity in which, apart 
from anything else, the Son is subordinated to the Father and the Spirit to the Father and Son. 


3. "Fides implicita and the Evangelical Faith in Salvation." By Prof. D. L. Ihmels. 90 Pf. - In this 
writing, Ihmels, from his standpoint of experience, directs himself chiefly against the Roman charcoal-burner 
faith, which is content to believe what the church believes without knowing the contents of this faith, and also 
against the knowledgeless "trust" of modern representatives of undogmatic Christianity. But D. |hmels does not 
bring to full clarity the truth that the saving faith is always knowledge of Christ or trust in the divine truth of the 
forgiveness of sins offered in the gospel to all men for Christ's sake, and that this justifying faith leads on to faith 
in the Holy Scriptures as the inerrant Word of God, which therefore also already implicitly contains many 
things that the Christian has not yet explicitly recognized. 


4. "The Conclusion of the Gospel of Mark and the Apparitions of the Risen Lord." By Mag. theol. Frey. 
40 Pf. - In this treatise of 16 pages Frey calls Mark. 16, 9-20 as spurious and the Galilean appearances of the 
Risen Christ as insufficiently attested. In doing so he operates with the "Gospel fragment of Fajjum" as a "pre- 
canonical text" and is not embarrassed to speak of errors in the Gospels. F. B. 


The bookshop of the Berliner Ev. Missionsgesellschaft in Berlin has sent us: 


18 "Black and White." Pictures from a Journey through the Working Area of the Berlin Mission in South 
Africa by M. Wilde, Mission Inspector. With 101 illustrations and 6 maps. M. 4. - The first part of this book 
describes the social, political, and religious conditions in Africa, and treats at length of the problem of the 
coexistence of the white and black races. The second part gives an account of missionary work in Africa, its 
problems, successes and aims. 


2. "Ten Years of Christian Cultural Work in German East Africa." Presented in letters from the years 
1898-1908 by Father Gréschel, missionary on Facobi. 
3. - We read with great interest these lively descriptions, in which one feels everywhere the direct 


experience of oneself. But we believe that, apart from other things - after all, the author and his missionary 
society belong to the Prussian Union - the Berlin missionaries do not place such a strong emphasis on culture 
for the benefit of evangelism. F. B. 


The missionary office in Hermannsburg has sent to us: 


il. "The Kandaze." The missionary ship of the Hermannsburg Mission. By D. G. Haccius, mission 
director. 10 Pf. 

2. "Forty Years in India." Memoirs of an old missionary. By Johann Worrlein. 263 pages and numerous 
illustrated supplements. M. 3.60.- We have read these "Memoirs" with great interest. They give an excellent 
insight into the missionary work hitherto done by the Hermannsburgs in India. F.B. 


Friedrich Bahns Verlag in Schwerin, Mecklenburg, has sent us: 

1. "Heathen Mission and the Child's Soul." A psychological and pedagogical study by Dietrich Vorwerk. 
With enthusiasm and skill, the author advocates the connection of the heathen mission with the Christian 
education of children, and in doing so, he also opposes the one-sided axioms that were especially strained by 
Herbart and his school: instruction must always progress from the known to the unknown, and always from the 
idea to the concept, and never vice versa. 

2. "Why has the Church hitherto derived so little profit from the revival of religious interest?" By Geh. 
Oberkirchenrat D. E. Haack. 60 Pf. 
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3. "The Personality of Jesus beyond Church and Criticism", seen and described by 
Dietrich Vorwerk. The author confines himself here to the description of the unique personality 
of Jesus, which, like Thomas, finally puts the word on the lips of everyone who looks at it 
seriously: "My Lord and my God! 

4. "Children's Worship and the Study of Children's Souls." By Dietrich Vorwerk. In this 
paper Vorwerk advocates with warmth that in children's teaching and worship the practical, 
instinctive, unconscious knowledge of children's souls, which every friend of children brings with 
him, should be supplemented by the scientific knowledge of children's souls. 

5. "-The blood of JEsu Christ," nothing else, -makes us clean from all sin."" A Confession 
of D. P. Bard. 80 Pf.-This is a bold confession of the incontrovertible truth that nothing can save 
us but faith alone in the vicarious atonement and punishment of Christ. But without scriptural 
ground are his concluding remarks on the possibility of faith at the appearing of Christ on the 
part of such Gentiles as have had the disposition to it worked in them by God's guidance. F. 
B. 


Success Printing Co. of St. Louis, Mo, sent to us: 


1. "Sangerbote." Lyrical Quarterly. 25 Cts. - Whoever takes a look at this magazine, 
especially at the remarkable "Christmas number", cannot help but wish the entrepreneurs luck 
and success. 

2. "Wo Gottes Briinnlein rauschen." (Where God's fountains rush). Songs and Poems by 
O. R. Huschen. 300 pages with cover decoration and picture of the author. $.00. - A fine 
Christmas gift which a Christian will not let out of his hands without a blessing. To be had from 
the Concordia Publishing House. F.B. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O., sent to us: 
1 "What Is a Lutheran? Or, Why Do You Call Yourself a Lutheran?" 10 cts; the dozen 
75 cts; the hundred H5.00. 
2. "The Doctrinal System of C. T. Russell." Examined in the Light of the Holy 
Scriptures by J. W. Schillinger. 5 cts.; the dozen 50 cts.; the hundred $3.00. 
3. Sunday-School Tickets in perforated sheets: 48 passages from the Creed; 35 
passages from the Second Part of the Catechism; 50 larger passages from the First and Second 
Parts of the Catechism. 10 Cts. each. 

F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


|. America. 


The Norwegian Synod is now voting on the matter of unification. It is a question of the 
organic merger of the Norwegian Synod, the Forenede Kirke and the Hauge Synod. It is not a 
matter of the doctrinal content of the Madison Theses ("Opgjér"), but rather of the question: How 
do the congregations view the Synodal resolution, adopted by 394 votes to 106, that the standing 
Unification Committee take the necessary preparatory steps for organic union with the 
aforementioned synods? Nevertheless, some congregations did not allow themselves to be 
deprived of the right to place the treatment of doctrine in the foreground and to insist on the 
elimination of the differences that still existed. Among the congregations that have voted against 
union are those in Madison, 
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Milwaukee, West Koshkonong, Beloit, Wis. and Dawson, Minn. and three in Chicago. Three 
congregations in Bricelyn, Minn. voted for union on condition that the "doctrinal difficulties" first 
be settled. In the meantime, organic unification is already being anticipated here and there, in 
that, for example, in Chicago a congregation of the Forenede Kirke has been merged with one 
of the Norwegian Synod and is now "nominally," as the report says, affiliated with the Norwegian 
Synod. Other times, too, brotherhood of faith is already being made here and there through 
community events. In Seattle, Wash. the congregations of the Norwegian Synod and the 
Forenede Kirke held a communal Reformation feast and thanksgiving; in Jackson, Minn. a 
communal Reformation feast was held by the congregations there of the Hauge Synod and the 
Norwegian Synod, and in Grand Forks even one between congregations of the Norwegian 
Synod, the Hauge Synod, the Forenede Kirke and the General Council. G. 

The inadequacy of the Madison "Opgj6r" as a basis for church union is demonstrated 
by J. A. Thorsen in "Kirketidende" of November 12 of this year as follows: The "Opgjér" is 
understood in various ways. Prof. Stellhorn finds the Ohioan position in all essentials expressed 
in it. The "Lutheran Zion Messenger" testifies: after all, everything has remained the same. D. 
Stub finds expressed in it the doctrine which the Norwegian and Missouri Synods held 
throughout the Dispute of Grace. On the other hand, leading theologians of the Forenede Kirke 
publicly say that the doctrinal position of the "Opgjér" is so different from the former teaching of 
the Norwegian Synod that the latter was actually forced to break with Missouri by accepting the 
"Opgjér"; the Forenede Kirke has by no means changed its position by accepting this document. 
From this it follows, writes Father Thorsen, that the intended union of the Norwegian Synods is 
based on a document which is interpreted quite differently, and it is to be feared that by a union 
which is built on such a weak foundation, only cause for a new, bitter feud will be created. The 
editors of the "Kirketidende" comment on this article: "About the different interpretations of the 
‘Opgjér', about which one hears so much, D. Pieper aptly says: 'The fact that D. Stellhorn and 
others say that they can accept the Norwegian sentences has not the least to do with the 
correctness or incorrectness of the sentences, their clarity or obscurity. The "Opgjér" must be 
judged solely by its own wording, and not by the praise or censure which it has received from 
friends or enemies.' (Lutheran D. Aug. 5. Back translation.) Read, therefore, the 'Opgjor' itself, 
and see what it contains. About the unification matter one can read in the Synodal Report, in 
‘Kirketidende' the matter cannot be dealt with now." - Now the following is to be noted about this. 
In the first place, Father Thorsen's article does not deal with the doctrinal content of "Opgjér," 
which, however, must be ascertained not from the judgment of friends or enemies, but from the 
wording of the document, just as, however, with the various interpretations of the sentences their 
obscurity is not yet necessarily proved. Father Thorsen speaks rather of the usefulness of the 
sentences as a practical basis of ecclesiastical union between people who, let it be the 
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The truth is that the doctrine and the clarity of the propositions themselves, whatever they may 
be, are in fact of different opinion as to what is taught in them. And here, however, a warning, 
such as Fr. Thorsen gives here, is quite in place. The matter is very simple. Even the doctrine of 
our Confessional Scriptures does not depend on the judgment of their interpreters, but proves 
itself to us from their wording. The fact, for example, that one wanted to find in it a choice in 
regard to faith does not make the Concordia an unclear book for us, but it is certainly a reason 
for us to recognize in such a deviation an obstacle to the unity of faith. So also President Preus 
of Luther College in Decorah was completely right when he said at the synodal meeting in 
Minneapolis, "It is not enough for union that we have the same words; we must have the same 
opinion and the same faith. We do not mean the same thing by the words of the 'Opgjér’. Stub 
finds Walther's teaching in it; Kildahl" (of the Forenede Kirke) "does not find Walther's in it. God 
tells us in His Word that we are to be united in the same mind and opinion." The comment of the 
editors of the "Kirketidende" on Fr. Thorsen's article is completely oblique and a misapplication 
of the words from D. Pieper's article. It is not right, and it takes a certain impudence, to silence 
the criticism of the "Opgjér" by a sentence from D. Pieper's article to silence it. That D. Pieper 
goes much further than P. Thorsen, namely, that he proves, precisely from the wording of 
"Opgjér," in the doctrinal exposition of the same, deficiencies which amount to a denial of 
previously known truth, that editor Nilsson does not inform his readers. D. Pieper demands, for 
the establishment of true unity, that those who have hitherto taught right conduct as the 
explanatory ground for conversion and blessedness, should abandon this doctrine without any 
reservation. If this is not done, the unity is only a sham. In applying this sentence to the "Opgjér" 
and the Norwegian Unification movement, D. Pieper considers it necessary that in Thesis 4 of 
the "Opgjér" the sentence about "man's sense of responsibility toward the acceptance and 
rejection of grace" be changed, because otherwise the "good conduct" rejected in Thesis 5 would 
creep in again here. Furthermore, D. Pieper considers some explanations necessary to create a 
clear state of affairs: First, the declaration that the leaders of the Forenede Kirke have unjustly 
accused the Norwegian Synod of Calvinism, because this accusation was based on the fact that 
the Norwegian Synod has rejected good human conduct as a ground of explanation for 
conversion and blessedness; second, the declaration that in the future, too, no one will be 
accused of Calvinistic doctrine or speech because he teaches sola gratia, specifically rejects 
good human conduct as a ground of explanation for conversion, blessedness, and election to 
grace. If some one or other should not wish to make this declaration, let it be a sign that he does 
not heartily assent to proposition 5 of the "Opgjér," where good human conduct is rejected as a 
ground of explanation. G. 

The United States is not yet ready for the Pope. The American sectarian preachers, 
on the average, have no idea of the real abomination of the papacy. They make bows to the 
representatives of the papacy. They would also make church fellowship with Rome, 
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if the latter were willing. But nevertheless they reject quite decisively that which finally matters 
to the pope alone: hegemony. The otherwise shrewd representatives of Rome, such as Gibbons 
of Baltimore and Glennon of St. Louis, do not notice their rashness in their proposals concerning 
the Pope's world position. Thus Glennon, at Kansas City, has recently again proposed to make 
the Pope the general arbiter in the world in place of the Hague arbitration. To this V. Hamilton 
Combs of Kansas City, as reported by the St. Louis Times, thus expressed himself:-"I was 
deeply interested in a news item in the morning paper. It was a report of a sermon by 
Archbishop Glennon in which he advocated the substitution of the Vatican for the Hague as 
a peace tribunal. Now, I have no disposition to criticise the Archbishop. He is from my town, 
and personally is a most likable man. He is able, too, and if a red hat is to be given to another 
American, there are many friends of Archbishop Glennon outside his own communion who 
would be glad to see him its recipient. But the proposal of the learned prelate is daring to a 
degree and naive to the point of wonderment. What would the Archbishop think of a 
proposal to substitute for the Hague tribunal the head of the Methodist Church, which is the 
House of Bishops, the head of the English Church, or the head of the Greek Church? From 
the standpoint of pure practicability, what would he think of it? And yet, speaking not as 
churchmen, but as dispassionate investigators, are not the heads of any of these churches the 
better fitted to such a colossal task? Is not His Holiness confessedly anti-modernist in nearly 
every sense of that word? Is he not confessedly a man who knows but little of the currents 
of the life of to-day? That he has commerce with the skies none will deny, but that he is in 
touch with the age in which he is living may be seriously questioned even by the most ardent 
Romanist. Strikingly, even from the accounts of those from within, does the present Pope 
differ from his predecessor, Leo, who was a man with a world grasp and with world 
activities. That a gentle, kindly old man, living the shut-in-life, 'Prisoner of the Vatican,’ 
should be thought of in connection with the arbitrament of world disputes, is a remarkable 
commentary on the 'Homeric nod' of even so talented a man as Archbishop Glennon. That, 
going further, a Protestant power like England, engaged in a controversy with a Catholic 
power like Spain, should be willing to leave the adjudication of its differences with a tribunal 
necessarily biased in such a situation, is wholly unthinkable. Evidently, for the moment, this 
eloquent preacher had quite quit the paths of exact thinking, and had given himself over to 
broidered dream. He was not so much thinking as just dreaming aloud. Surely, the 
Archbishop does not expect us Protestants to accept the doctrine of papal infallibility! And 
yet, only such acceptance makes even thinkable his most astounding program." The Times 
reports that Archbishop Glennon refused to comment on Fr. Combs' pronouncement. 
FP: 

Our St. Louis City Conference sent the following telegram to President Wilson on 
November 25, 1913: "The practice of the President and other high officials of our 
Government who are not Catholics attending the Pan-American mass on Thanksgiving Day, 
gives offense and umbrage to multitudes of loyal citizens, and gives a false show of 
preeminence to 
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the Roman Catholic Church, which is exploited to the detriment of the fundamental 
principles of our Government. We respectfully, but earnestly petition you not to attend this 
mass." Our brethren in Detroit have also made representations to President Wilson on the same 
matter; but we do not have the text of their letter. The General Protestant Pastoral Conference 
of Washington, D. C., passed a resolution of protest, which, | am glad to say, was extensively 
reported in the daily newspapers of the country. The protest concludes with the sentence, "We 
desire to give voice to the wide-spread feeling of indignation among millions of Protestants 
of America against the efforts of the Roman press and the Roman hierarchy to exploit the 
presence of our Chief Magistrate and some of his Cabinet (which we are convinced has only 
been intended as an act of courtesy and good will) for the purpose of glorifying the Roman 
Catholic Church, and giving this service an official characterization it does not and cannot 
possess." G. 

Also, the military Mass held in Texas City, Tex. a few months ago has given our St. 
Louis City Conference cause to complain to the government. The Boston Catholic Pilot reported 
this Mass in the following telegram, Military Mass. 6,000 Soldiers and Civilians Attend at 
Texas City, Tex.-In the presence of fully 6,000 soldiers and civilians, the first Military Mass 
ever held in Texas occurred in the camp of the Second Division of the United States Army 
at Texas City, Tex., Sunday morning, April 27. Army chaplains of all faiths united in making 
it a success, and sat in the sanctuary during the ceremony. The altar was situated just back of 
the camp of the Eleventh Infantry, near the bay shore, and was resplendent with American 
and regimental flags. Choirs from Galveston and Houston, the Fourth Field Artillery band, 
and others, assisted in the incidental music. At the consecration a triple salute was fired by a 
detail from the Fourth Field Artillery, and a bugle was blown three times. Very Rev. J. M. 
Kirwin, president of St. Mary's Seminary, La Porte, and a former army chaplain, preached 
the sermon, taking as his subject, 'The Church Militant.’ Knights of Columbus from 
Galveston and Houston were present in large delegations." Our brethren in St. Louis addressed 
the following "Memorial" on the 24th inst. September the following "Memorial" to the President: 
"We, the undersigned, solemnly and emphatically protest against such a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, Article I of the Amendments, and we earnestly petition you 
that the abuses whereby the money, the influence, and the prestige of our Government are 
used to countenance and to give a show of authority to any particular sect, be abolished; and 
that everywhere in the army the separation of Church and State, which is one of the 
fundamental principles of our Government, be respected and acted upon; and that all officers 
and commanders be instructed that this separation must never be lost sight of, but must 
everywhere and always be upheld, and nothing done that would prejudice its free operation." 
A letter to the same effect was sent to Secretary of War G. N. Garrison. The Conference received 
an official letter on October 29 from H. O. Heistand, Adjutant-General, reporting the result of an 
inquiry made in the following words:-"One of the Catholic chaplains of the Second Division, 
Texas City, requested authority for the Catholic clergy in that 
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vicinity to celebrate field mass in front of Division Headquarters. Thia request was refused 
as tending to indicate that the services were of an official nature. Arrangements were made 
later by the chaplain to celebrate mass on the prairie in rear of camp, but the troops of the 
division did not participate in an official capacity, and only a small proportion of the officers 
and men attended." G. 

A military mass was also held in Cleveland, O., last spring, and in a public 
park. One of the most important English newspapers in Cleveland had this to say about it: "The 
celebration of the mass in the park was preceded by a procession in which ten thousand 
uniformed members of the Knights of St. John and other Catholic military societies took part. 
Visitors had arrived from Toledo, Sandusky, Canton, Akron and other places. Thousands of 
spectators enjoyed what the reporter called 'a splendid spectacle.' He was especially attracted 
by the adornment of the stage, which carried the altar, with the colors of the 'Holy Father,’ yellow 
and white. June flowers, mighty palms and ferns filled the stage so that it looked like a garden. 
Two hundred singers and fifty musicians helped to make the celebration impressive. The 
presence of Mayor Baker, the city treasurer, attorney and park superintendent did the same. At 
the appropriate time, thirteen cannon shots from Battery A announced the arrival of the parade's 
advance guard. With great comfort the newspaper now described all the details of the solemn 
act. The Bishop himself was so moved by the enthusiasm of the expectant crowd that he 
extended his address, calculated to last only ten minutes, to half an hour, a sacrifice which was 
to be the more highly commended as the crowds consisted not only of believers but also of 
unbelievers. He paid homage to St. Peter in his address, and expressed the hope that this 
meeting would still lead to the forging of stronger bonds." A change sheet notes of the report, 
"Most conspicuous in the whole celebration is the attendance of a portion of the state militia. Are 
their members all Catholics, or were Protestant militiamen also induced to parade and fire 
salutes in honor of the Catholic Church?" G. 

Not Sameness, but Unity. According to this principle, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis recently 
said, the unification of the divided Protestant churches should be sought. Now if the "sameness" 
referred to the outward forms and usages, and the "unity" to all things taught in God's Word, 
yes, one might be satisfied with the prescription. But the Presbyterian spokesman imagines 
something quite different by it in both cases. We will let him speak for himself: "For five days 
the sons and daughters of different denominations mingle in the same schoolroom, pursue 


the same studies, and read the same great authors. Ethics are not denominational. The 
multiplication table is neither Protestant nor Catholic. The axioms of Euclid belong neither 
to the Jew nor to the Gentile, and the Ten Commandments are universal and eternal. During 
the week, after years of study, the young people of the community come to graduation day, 
appreciating one another's strength and weakness. When Sabbath morning comes, these 
children rebel against the sudden division into little denominational camps, of the very youth 
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that were united in intellectual culture during the week. Children and young people leave the 
school to say, Why cannot we get together, sing together, pray together, and worship together 
on Sabbath? There is one God and Father of us all." This is vulgar indifferentism in its most 
blatant form. But Dr. Hillis goes a step further. He lectures his congregation - for the excerpts 
are taken from a sermon - on the nature of the Christian religion, as follows: "Religion is the 
life of God in the soul of man. Christianity is love, and love is the greatest thing in the world, 
and no man was ever infidel thereto. Christianity is joy and peace and goodness; and there 
never lived a man who disbelieved in joy, hated peace, and wanted to destroy goodness. 
Voltaire rebelled against the Inquisition, and for a time he seemed to identify the narrow 
creeds with Christianity, when the two were separated by the poles of the universe. Try as 
you may, you cannot be infidel toward roses and lilies and the tree of life. Nor can you 
disbelieve in the fruits of the Spirit that make the man Christian." So Voltaire, after all, was a 
Christian; indeed, at bottom, all men love peace, joy, virtue, and in these things, after all, 
Christianity consists. So one has only to bring the Christian, the Jew, the Turk, the idolater, and 
the pantheist and monist together in a church room, and then let each worship his own god or 
none at all, and the faithful will all be united, for they all agree that love, peace, virtue are 
desirable. That the Jew reviles Christ, the heathen his idol, the Turk worships Allah, and the 
pantheist derides prayer in general as folly, need not disturb the unity. Evidently the doctrine of 
the complete corruption of human nature is to Mr. Hillis a vanquished point of view. Not even 
assent to the so-called fundamental doctrines of Christianity is a condition of church fellowship 
for him. The true and the good, he says, have the consent of all men, and that is enough. That 
Voltaire not only hated Christianity, but in general threw excrement at everything beautiful and 
noble that proceeded from Christianity, does not exclude him from Christianity according to Hillis’ 
definition. This is what a preacher of the gospel carries to his people, and he is not forbidden 
the pulpit. May we wonder that indifferentism is more and more exercising its corrosive effect in 
all classes of American people? G. 

The Reformed sects of our country seem to have found a substitute for the preaching 
of Christ, the Savior of sinners, in the so-called social service. The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement also advises the churches to pursue this new field of "church" work quite 
diligently, for only in this way can interest in the work of the church be awakened again among 
the people. Then a plan is presented to the congregations according to which they can carry out 
the "service to the community" (social service). Accordingly, the church as such would have to 
deal in the future with questions such as these: What are the best methods of street cleaning? 
How do we prevent diseases of the respiratory organs? How do we help the immigrant to learn 
English as soon as possible? What can the Church do to legislate against the adulteration of 
food? Besides other helpers 
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In this social service the circular, from which we take the above information, names: the city 
health department, the street-cleaning bureau, the workers' associations, the courts, the Anti- 
Saloon League, the societies for the protection of immigrants, the public playgrounds for children, 
the hospitals of the city and the county, and the district attorney. With all these institutions, 
establishments, societies, and officers, therefore, the Church of JEsu Christ is to associate itself, 
in order to do its duty. In the country other measures are suggested. A right country pastor 
according to this pattern looks first of all to see whether the houses of his parishioners are - well 
ventilated. He explains to them ex officio why the common drinking cup should be abolished in 
the village. He lays great stress on the fact that the houses in his sphere of action are well 
provided with wire windows in the fly season. He asserts the merits of the latest milk best, also 
recommends Wohl a dehorner, which works quickly and effortlessly, and works with great zeal 
to see that the value of green-feeding in winter is more and more recognized. Why not? After all, 
the principle was asserted in a Methodist paper the other day that a country pastor has as much 
obligation "to save his parishioners' crops as to save their souls"! G. 


ll. Abroad. 


"German-American Lutheranism." Under this heading Prof. Bornhausen, Privatdozent 
in Marburg, writes in issue 1, p. 28 f., of the "Theologische Amerika-Bibliothek": "It must also be 
mentioned that unfortunately the German Lutheranism of the United States has not in the least 
understood how to adapt itself to this modern spirit of peace of the American denominations and 
to the abandonment of dogmatic differences. | am leaving aside the fact that the German 
Lutheranism of the United States is a religiously and administratively multi-structured and multi- 
layered entity, which cannot be addressed as a unity. Next to the Missouri Synod and the Synods 
of Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois, which are affiliated with it in the Synodal Conference 
of North America, and which essentially all, but especially Missouri, represent the harshest 
Lutheran confessional orthodoxy, next to the Lutheran General Synod, which embraces more 
the Eastern States and contains many American elements, stands the German Protestant 
Synod, which, having emerged from union efforts, has a freer confessional basis, but in fact now 
keeps itself quite conservative and dogmatically immovable. Hence a number of German free 
congregations have again broken away from it as the German Protestant Preachers’ Association 
and Preachers' Conference, which, however, as a result of their free-mindedness, find no support 
among Germans and, with their small numbers, are gradually being sucked out by American 
denominations, the Episcopal or Presbyterian Church, but especially by the Unitarians. Thus it 
is no inaccuracy to represent German Lutheranism as generally closed positively and 
dogmatically intransigent. Now, the closedness in dogmatic orthodoxy and ethical conservatism 
has brought many a disadvantage and severe condemnation to the German Lutherans in 
American popular life; it is 
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It is high time, therefore, that Lutheranism should take a more progressive course in public 
thought and action. This will also make it easier for the German mother church to connect with 
the German churches in America. German theology at our universities, however, should help to 
broaden our horizons by dealing more energetically with the American church system and the 
fate of the Germans in it. Only when we fully understand American church conditions can we 
undertake to energetically influence the German church over there not to exclude itself from 
general church progress. The significant part which the Church will play in the American people 
of the future necessitates our endeavoring to become thoroughly acquainted with and to 
understand the American denominations and sects." We are particularly interested in this 
description of German-American Lutheranism in that Prof. Bornhausen regards us as abandoned 
children in a foreign land, and wishes to show us the love of a "broadening of horizons" through 
German universities. FP; 

The "distress" of the faithful in Hesse. From the theological faculty in Gietzen, as 
the "Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" reports, "church theology" is locked out. The whole faculty is 
"liberal." And from this faculty also "the consciously Bible-believing student" must allow himself 
to be examined if he wishes to enter the pastorate in Hesse. "Through the gate of the seminary 
for preachers" - there is such a thing in Hesse, too - only foreigners, but no Hessians, can enter 
the pastorate. The faithful would now like to have the ecclesiastical order changed so that native 
Hessians can also attain a pastorate in Hesse "through the gate of the preacher's seminary." We 
were struck by the following reasoning: "It is not a matter of overthrowing the rule of liberalism in 
Hesse or of winning a victory in the struggle with it. One does not want to have the broad, large 
mansion in the house; one only asks for a modest little place for those who want to serve the 
Church of Christ with the pure Gospel, the modest little door through which many a stranger has 
already entered. Why is this not granted to them?" Where did Christ command, or even permit, 
His believers, who desire to "serve His church with the pure gospel," to go out so timidly, and ask 
only for "a humble little place" in the church? Surely faith in Christ is the victory that overcomes 
the world, that is, also "liberalism in Hesse." We have been commanded by Christ to claim, 
however, "the broad, great lordly seat" in his church for his pure gospel. For Christ and His Word 
we desire in the Church not merely a "humble little door," but a wide-open gate. "Behold, | have 
set before thee an open door," Revelation 3:8, "Open wide the gates, and lift up the doors of the 
world, that the King of glory may come in," Psalm 24:7. To ask for a "humble place" and "little 
door" for the pure gospel in the Christian church is already denial, and those who make this 
request need not be surprised that they are not taken seriously, and are finally denied the humble 
place. How, according to Christ's will, one is to relate to a "church" that denies the Gospel its 
broad seat and dominion, is written in Rom. 16, 17 and in many other places in Scripture. The 
plight of the believers in Hesse goes to our hearts, but 
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this cannot prevent us from judging that it is largely a hardship of our own making through 
timidity. F.P: 

The folly of a historian of religion. A bookseller's advertisement quotes the following 
pronouncement of the historian of religion Schiele, who died in the summer of this year: "The 
historian of religion has to tell the people, without any ulterior motives, to what results his 
professional work has led him and by what means he has arrived at the results. May his 
communications shake the faith in the truth of religion - he must not veil or weaken it. May they 
confirm the faith - he must not attach to it any attempts at persuasion. He gives with sincere 
frankness and without any tendency the news of what methodical research has made him and 
his co-researchers find. Sincerity knows no bounds at all." This could at most be applied to 
pagan religions. But to the Christian religion no man can play the part of a knower and a critic. 
If he does, he is an exquisite fool. The natural man, after all, hears nothing of the spirit of God; 
it is foolishness to him, and he cannot know it, for it must be spiritually directed. All knowledge 
of the Christian religion and all understanding of it is imparted only through faith in Christ's Word. 
He that discerns not this, and acts accordingly, is a know-nothing, and puffed up without cause 
in his heart's mind, as the apostle Paul declares 1 Tim. 6:3-5. F.P. 

What makes a church fellowship a sect (sectarian)? At the Baptist Convention in 
Stockholm, Dr. Newton Marshall asserted that Baptists, unlike the state churches of England 
and Sweden, are not sects. The reason he gave was, "From the Urals to the Atlantic, from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea, Baptists are to be found speaking various 


tongues." According to Scripture, the church fellowship is a sect that separates and keeps 
separate from the church on doctrines contrary to Scripture, that abides in all things by God's 
Word. Thus the Roman church, though even more widespread than the Baptist church, is a sect 
because it keeps itself separate from the orthodox church by false doctrines. The same is true 
in regard to the Baptist Church. F. P. 

The General Evangelical Lutheran Conference met in Nuremberg from September 8 
to 12, 1913, with representatives from Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Russia, France, 
Austria, Holland and the United States. It was the fourteenth meeting of the conference, which, 
incidentally, was composed not only of theologians but also, to a large extent, of Lutheran 
laymen. The purpose of the conference is to discuss contemporary religious issues, to discuss 
methods of church work, and to strengthen the sense of belonging together among the Lutheran 
churches of different countries. The conference represents at the same time the conservative 
or "believing" direction in the Lutheran state churches of Germany. The president of the 
conference is Prof. Ludwig Ihmels (University of Leipzig), and the vice-president is Bishop von 
Scheele of the Swedish State Church. In the first session Prof. Theodor v. Zahn (Erlangen) 
delivered a lecture, eagerly awaited and heard with almost breathless participation, on the 
subject: "Why must we work on the Be- 
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knowledge?" D. v. Zahn said, among other things: "The present conditions also oblige us (to 
hold fast to the Confession). Christianity is (not a hermit's religion, a school opinion which 
everyone makes his own, but) a community-forming, community-promoting religion. The Gospel, 
however, is addressed first to the individual human soul, in order to bring it into peace with God; 
but where it is received with faith, it sets up a new intimate relation to all that is called man; for 
the grace of God is turned to all men. Hence the urge of Christian faith to communicate and hold 
communion with other believers. But this demands a recognized and clear doctrine. Our 
congregations still have such a recognized confession; even without a closer knowledge of the 
contents of our symbolic books, they possess the essential content of them in the catechism, in 
the order of the church year, in all forms of worship, and in the hymn." One now expects to hear 
more definite things about what this confession is to which we must adhere. But it is in this main 
matter that our expectations find themselves deceived. "Most emphatically we must hold to our 
confession," says v. Zahn, but then goes on to say, "It is not first of all the Lutheran special 
confession, but"-what then? The speaker did not say. The church, as a church, must confess 
Christ. It is conceded that, in spite of the "express obligation of the clergy to the confessions," 
even in Lutheran churches there are not a few theologians in office "who have inwardly broken 
with the content of the confession of their congregation, directly deny it, or quietly evade it, or 
have hazy ideas about it. This does tremendous harm; a truly Christian worship of God, a worship 
of God in spirit and in truth, is made almost impossible. What is it when the Creed is made in 
worship, used in baptism and confirmation, taught in class, and the minister thinks fable what is 
said of the birth and resurrection of JEsu? And what Christmas and Easter hymns, so dear to 
the heart of the congregation, correspond to his theological outlook? Into what embarrassment 
does the administration of the sacraments bring him, if the command to baptize is to him like all 
the words and deeds of the Risen Lord and the imagination of the first congregation, or if JEsus 
did not even intend a special act of worship with the Holy Supper?" Thus unsparingly does D. v. 
Zahn expose the wretchedness of the Lutheran Church of Germany. But to the question whether 
the Lutheran confession actually accomplishes what it is supposed to accomplish, he could only 
answer that there is no confessional formula which excludes any clouding of the unity of faith 
and confession; but that our confession is still a venerable testimony to the Christian faith. No 
special church could say: We are the church, the church, which he wanted, founded and blessed 
until now. Then D. v. Zahn defends himself against the accusation that the Lutheran Church of 
Germany is no longer in harmony with the Confession because we have "left the old Protestant 
doctrine of inspiration. But where is this to be found in the Book of Concord?" The Bible, taken 
as a whole, is a faithful record of God's revelation in Christ and a miraculous work of divine 
guidance also with regard to its continuance; but also with regard to the extent of the canon our 
Lutheran 
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Confession nothing. To this Mr. D. v. Zahn was answered very well in the Strasbourg 
"Theologischen Blattern": "Certainly 'the old Protestant doctrine of inspiration’ is to be found in 
the Book of Concord, for it says right at the beginning of the Formula Concordiae: 'We believe, 
teach, and confess that the one rule and guide by which at the same time all doctrines and 
teachers are to be judged and discerned are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures, Old and 
New Testaments,’ etc. But the Holy Scriptures are the only rule and guide of faith, because they 
are the infallible Word of God, inspired in word and content by the Holy Spirit. Thus Luther already 
taught, and so did his successors." It was just this decided tone that was lacking in the lectures 
to the General Conference. To be sure, it was described as an assembly "which wishes to 
contemplate the Lutheran concept of faith in its depth and breadth, in its all-embracing greatness 
leading to the heights, and to give strengthening in such faith." A promise was made to go home 
with the vow, "We will stick to the old gospel of the Reformation!" When, however, a speaker had 
reached the point where the return to the Scriptural principle in the sense of Luther and the 
Confessional Writings should have been expressed as an inevitable demand, one lost oneself in 
generalities or suggested means which did not reach the basic damage. That one should leave 
a church whose doctrinal rank is largely composed of radical unbelievers remained unspoken. 
Yea, it may be said that the whole purpose of this meeting of the General Conference seemed 
to be that of putting a better face upon the national church mingling of Christ with Belial, and 
banishing the threatening spectre of separation, by recalling the vestiges of Christian conviction 
as they were here expressed. G. 

"Just no separation! Only no separation!" - the thought ran through all the speeches and 
discussions at the Nuremberg Conference. One feels the duty to bear witness against the 
destructive work of the liberals, but because of this one wants to continue to kneel with them at 
the same altars. Only do not separate! D. Kaftan (Kiel) stated that room should be made even 
for the community people in the national church. "What do we not carry in our Lutheran church" 
- indeed! - "and should we not also carry these pious people?" It is true, he said, that these 
fellowships are of a Reformed character - they are, in fact, the mainly Methodist fellowships of a 
strongly Pietistic character which are now to be found in all parts of Germany - but, "if these 
circles also," said Kaftan, "wish to take part in the communion celebrations of our church, why 
should we not, if they wish to unite as friends, also grant them special communion celebrations? 
If | were a pastor, | would gladly offer my hand to do so." So, in spite of their Reformed character, 
separate communion for the adherents of this movement, of course in the country church house 
of worship, served by the country church Lutheran pastor. In this communion system the 
conference also seemed to recognize a problem which will cause the church much trouble in the 
near future. What still wants to be Christian is largely drawn together into the hours of prayer of 
these community people, since to them the unctuousness of their liberal 
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pastors have lost their appetite. Now what is the church to do with these raving conventicles? 
Kaftan said, "We can now and never settle the matter by saying, You have a different spirit from 
ours; for it is our church people in whom it is found." Very alarming were certain statements 
made in the discussion of these communities. It was asked, for instance, whether a Reformed 
train "is really a pity!" Also D. Ernst Haack (Schwerin), in his lecture on the religious currents of 
the present day, did not dare to pass judgment on the community movement. His statement on 
this point was as follows: "The community system has gradually influenced all German 
Protestant regional churches to a greater or lesser extent, holds large annual conferences for 
its adherents, and has already brought about church-like organizations with special institutions 
for the education and training of professional workers, a special hymnal, a special translation of 
the Bible, etc. It is also in some regions in the process of development that the community 
system has become a reality. If it is in decline in some quarters, on the whole itis still progressing 
and does not seem to have reached its climax. Its last roots lie in the old Pietism of the 18th 
century, which never quite died out, and in Methodism, the Pietism of England, which arose at 
the same time. Those who know the history of the former more closely will find in it a surprising 
repetition of all its peculiarities and manifestations of a pleasing and undesirable kind, its specific 
type of piety, its biblicism, its tendency to conventicleism, its rapturous concomitants, and would 
like to be mistaken in the proposition that even on the soil of history there are no revenants and 
nothing repeats itself. What distinguishes it from him is not both the false Methodist tinge in the 
doctrine of sanctification and the order of salvation, which we also find in later German Pietism, 
but rather the energetic, aggressive way in which the present-day community movement seeks 
to work on the dechurched masses through a free evangelism independent of the organized 
church. | refrain here for the present from a judgment which cannot be given even in sweeping 
terms without distinguishing its various directions, and | cite it for the present only as a significant 
religious wave which is passing in it over the evangelical Christianity of our day." G. 

It is quite certain that the origin of this communalism, this sectarianism within the 
German national church, is to be sought in the low state of religious life, especially in the de- 
Christianization of so many Lutheran pulpits in Germany. One turns away with disgust from the 
pious drivel of the unbelieving pastors and joins with the like-minded in a conventicle that holds 
prayer meetings and listens mainly to lay sermons. At the conference in Nuremberg it was said 
quite bluntly: whoever is still working religiously today and winning the masses, that is the 
Methodists and the Salvation Army, because they "let the center be the center and put the 
gospel in the gospel in the center: the redemption and reconciliation through the atoning death 
of JEsu: 'Ah, my Lord JEsu, if | did not have you, where else should | poorest among the 
wretched turn?" (Oberkirchenrat Haack.) This is a severe judgment on the German national 
church. About the "ice-cold religious indifference" which is found in broad strata of the people, 
spoke 
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D. Haack thus: "Just look around in these circles! How far, how infinitely far they are from God 
and divine things! How completely their life is stripped of everything that is called religion! They 
may not leave the church, but they no longer go into any church, and only the church-tax, 
grumblingly paid, still connects them with religion. Otherwise their business, their profession 
their world, the newspaper their Bible, the theatre their church, art their edification, intercourse 
with friends and relatives the food of their minds, politics or the news of the town their topics of 
conversation. Hardly ever do her thoughts and interests leave the field thus circumscribed. And 
like the private, the public life of the present day has fallen more and more into complete 
secularization. When the Apostle Paul once wandered through the streets of Athens, he had the 
impression which he puts into the words, 'Ye men of Athens, | see that in all things ye fear the 
gods very much,’ or, as Weizsacker translates: 'that ye are very religious throughout’, Acts 17, 
22. A walk through the streets of our large cities would probably move him to the opposite 
statement: 'l see nothing of your fearing or inquiring after gods." Further, "The influence of the 
organized church upon popular life seems to be in inexorable decline. Its popularity has not 
gained, but has steadily declined, and what | wrote seven years ago in my book on 'The Church 
and Its Worshipful Life,’ | must repeat as still true today: "The Church is the most hated institution 
of the present day. It is attacked from the right and from the left. "Unchurched," "unchurched," 
"unchurched"-that is the scale of modern feeling toward the church.' Where are the pastors who 
would not have to complain of indifference and unchurchedness on the part of their 
congregations? Well, there are points of light, there are still, praise God! full houses of worship 
here and there. But on the whole, church attendance is declining, church and worship life is 
creeping along sluggishly, is in many cases only a matter of more or less declining custom and 
habit, and resembles the pendulum beat of a clock from which the weight has been removed. 
The Communion rate is in a slow but inexorable decline in all Protestant national churches, and 
in some has fallen to an alarmingly low percentage. On the other hand, in recent years there 
has been a renewed disdain for baptism and especially for marriage, and if confirmation and 
church burial are still desired as generally as possible, the church acts least of all as a church, 
as an institution of salvation and a community of means of grace. The church's participation in 
the latter is only appreciated decoratively as an increase in solemnity, in that its preaching of 
the word is accepted and allowed to pass, while confirmation is still considered indispensable 
as a solemn school dismissal and ‘consecration of youth’. It is only because the State has 
hitherto left the care of the life of the mind entirely to the Church, and the practice of civil acts is 
under the sign of the most extreme sobriety, that one still desires and appreciates the 
ecclesiastical acts, and shrinks from the last step, the formal withdrawal from the Church. But 
many thousands - one speaks of 85,000 - have in recent years already made this complete 
break with the Church, and the Social Democracy, the Monist League, and the so-called 
Committee of the Church have already taken this step. 
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‘Non-denominational' are busily endeavouring to stir up this modern leaving movement and to 
put into practice the old slogan: 'écrasez l'infame' or, as they say today, 'Los von der Kirche!" 
into practice. The programmatic pamphlet for this movement is the book by the councillor and 
editor of 'Ethische Kultur’, Rudolf Penzig, published in 1907 in the publishing house of Eugen 
Diederichs in Jena, already mentioned, with the significant title: ‘Ohne Kirche’ (‘Without Church’), 
which leaves nothing to be desired in terms of hatred against the Church." Nor is the awakening 
of a "religious interest" in some circles an omen of a better time. It was usually this interest of a 
purely theoretical or scientific nature, or "passing, practically ineffectual and worthless 
sentiments, literature, not deed, paper, not life, printer's ink, not lifeblood." Many who wish to 
rediscover "the lost focus of their inner life" "pass by the Church and turn to sects and 
communities, even seeking salvation in Buddhism, Spiritism, Scientism, Theosophism, and 
mystical occultism, to say nothing of Mazdaznan and such religious posturing nonsense." But 
why this? Whence this turning away from the Church, even among those who are earnestly 
endeavoring to find tranquillity of conscience and peace with God? The sunk character of the 
national churches bears the greatest blame for it. The indifferent spirit from which it is founded 
has long since led to a complete break with the Confession, and "positive" minorities fight with 
half-heartedness and with all kinds of concessions to criticism for the remnants of the Lutheran 
inheritance. One wants to overcome the antagonisms by all kinds of external measures. In 
Nuremberg the following were proposed: the creation of small parishes in large cities; influencing 
the press; winning over the educated, especially students; greater consideration of the doctrinal 
article on the church in sermons; preaching the gospel "without giving the appearance of 
dogmatism" (i.e., not appearing too definite when bringing the message of salvation to people!); 
influencing the teaching world; further expansion of confirmation instruction, etc. Only the return 
to the Scriptural principle has not been invoked as a means of reviving the church. And with all 
the fine and good things that have been said about our Christian confession, one has not yet 
brought it to the realization that the first duty of confession is to leave a fellowship that has given 
house-right to error. Either that, either one does not realize that this ecclesiastical fellowship 
with enemies of the cross of Christ is an abomination in the sight of God, or one shuns the 
sacrifice of leaving. G. 

All sorts of papal things. The Jesuit paper Vera Roma expresses the hope that 
Emperor William II will become Catholic and cause a general return of Protestants to the bosom 
of the Roman Church. By this means he would "secure immortality" and become "saviour of the 
tottering society." "We cherish," writes the Jesuit, "the joyful hope because we cannot believe 
that William II will refrain from making comparisons between the Germany of Henry II and that 
of today, which has been given over to heretical decomposition by the shameless renegade 
Martin Luther. . .. What a pity is the separation of so noble a branch from the trunk of the Catholic 
mother Church, a separation which impure, thousand times cursed hands have made with filthy, 
dirty hands! 
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gem Messer Vornahmen! What purpose had it to convert ancient, glorious pearls into the acorns 
of a pretended reform, which has only the intention of a disgusting, satanic rebellion against the 
dogmas of the holy church!" The article concludes with a thrusting sigh to the Emperor Henry 
the Holy, that he may guide the Emperor William. - In Naples, on St. Anthony's Day, according 
to an ancient custom, the "Blessing of the Horses" took place. Decorated with colourful ribbons, 
the horses were led into St. Anthony's Church. After they had received the blessing, a collar was 
put on them, which was provided with "especially blessed" bells. These bells are then hung in 
the stables for the rest of the year "so that the horses do not fall ill". - The sad external condition 
of the Catholic Church in France is illustrated by the fact that the Archbishop of La Rochelle has 
found himself compelled to close the great seminary where the priests are trained, for want of 
pupils. In other respects, however, it is becoming more and more evident that it is not the State 
but the Church, and Rome in particular, which has derived the greatest benefit from the 
separation. The French Catholic Church has lost its old liberties, and is now wholly under 
subordination to the Papal See. French interests abroad are injured. Italian, German, and 
Spanish Catholics are taking the place of French Catholics abroad, who are no longer supported 
by the State. A Parisian advocate named Bonzon, in a journal published by him, raised the 
question whether the Concordat should be renewed, and received mostly approving answers. - 
Count Hoensbroech, formerly a Jesuit, and now a bitter enemy of the Church, lately gave this 
note to the public: "The question raised by the Vatican paper, //Momento 
The widespread news that | want to return to the Roman sheep fold as a stray sheep' is a brazen 
invention, devoid of any foundation, for the purpose of severely damaging me and my activity. 
The papacy and the Roman Church are and remain for me unreligion and antichristianity." G. 
Not a few educated Jews in Protestant countries feel the power of Christianity. The 
"German Lutheran" cites the following statement of a modern Jew: "We are drifting inexorably 
toward a spiritual crisis which must end in spiritual bankruptcy. The Gospel is an irresistible 
power which slowly but surely influences our minds and makes us incapable of resisting the 
great Nazarene. Whether we like it or not, we are forced to admire his teaching, his life, and his 
work. Our position is an untenable one; we must abandon our position, hard as it is to admit 
error. That is the only solution to the Jewish question internally and externally. When a thoughtful 
Jew has learned to recognize the true image of Jesus in the New Testament, he involuntarily 
bows his knees before the supernatural greatness and says: 'Thou art the fairest of the children 
of men; blessed are thy lips.’ What keeps us from accepting Christianity is not Christ, but 
Christians. They meet us with hatred and contempt. . . . This hatred still holds us together as a 
nation." Others speak and write in similar terms. Thus the writer Miss Lazarus says: "We stand 
at the threshold and know not whither. " G. 


